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I. is with the greateſt diffidence that I preſent to the public this 
attempt towards reducing to principles, and forming into a 
regular ſcience, the complicated intereſts of domeſtic policy. When 
I conſider the time and labour employed in the compoſition, I am 
apt to value it from ſelfiſh conſiderations. When I compare it even 
with my own abilities, I ſtill think favourably of it, for a better 
reaſon ; becauſe it contains a ſummary of the moſt valuable part 
of all my knowledge. But when I conſider the greatneſs of my 
ſubject, how ſmall does the reſult of my application appear 


The imperfections, therefore, diſcovered in this work, will, T 
hope, be aſcribed to the diſproportion berween the extent of the 
undertaking, and that of my capacity. This has been exerted ro 
the utmoſt: and if I have failed, it may, at leaſt, with juſtice, be 
ſaid, that I have miſcarried in an attempt of the greateſt impor- 
tance to mankind. 


I no where ſhew the leaſt deſire to make my court to any parti- 
cular ſtateſman whoſe adminiſtration might have been hinted at. 
I freely follow the thread of my reaſoning without a biaſs, either 
in favour of popular opinions, or of any of the numberleſs ſyſtems 
which have been formed by thoſe who have written upon particular 
parts of my ſubject. The warmth of my temper has led me often 
into commendations, when I was pleaſed; but when I felt the 
effects of ill humour on being diffatisfied with particular circum- 
ſtances, relating to. countries, to men, and to things, which.I had 
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in view at the; time Lwas Writing, I ſeldom. thought it proper to 
be particular. IT have, in general, conſidered the danger of error, 
either in blaming; or commending the ſteps of any adminiſtration, 
without being well informed of the whole combination of circu: n- 
| | Nance which the. kae nan ad hex him at the ticng. fr 11: 
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This com ww being the ſucceſſive labour of many years ſpent 
in travelling, the reader will find ſome paſſages, in which the uni- 
ties of time and place have not been obſerved. Theſe I could have 
corrected with eaſe, had I nat been adviſed to leave them as cha- 
racters to point out the circumſtances; under which I wrote, and 
thereby to confirm the authenticity of certain facts, 


The modes of thinking, 4 allo, peculiar to "the" ſeveral countries 
where I have lived, have, no doubt, had an influence on what 1 
nave writ concerning their cuſtoms: the work, therefore, will not, 
in general, correſpond to the meridian of national opinions any 
; where; and of this it is proper the reader ſhould be appriſed, that 

he may not apply to the domeſtic circumſtances; of his« own country 
-whart was intended to refer to thoſe of other nations; nor impute 
what was the irreſiſtible. effect of my eber and a to 
Anme Wins; 91191105 T1 

1 have read many authors on 1 the ſubje 
ani have endeavoured to draw from mem all the indruction 1 
could. I have travelled, for many years, through different coun- 
tries, and } have examined them, conſtantly, with an eye to my own 
ſubject, 11 have attempted to draw information from every one 
with whom I have been acquainted: his, however, I found to be 

very difficult before I had attained to ſome ptevious knowledge of 
my ſubject. Such difficulties confirmed to me the juſtneſs of Lord 
Bacon's, remark, that he who knows how to draw information by 
forming proper queſtions, is already polſeſſed of half the Trience *, * 


Dili norma, dimidium ſcieniic. * IC ut 70 5 
5 | I could 
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' Fild form no confiſteht pan fromm tie various opiuions I met 
with: hence 1 Was enpiget W26ftpile the obſervations Il had 
caſually made, in the courſe of niy travels, reading; and expe- 
rience: From tiefe I formed the following work, after expunging 
the numberleſs inconſiſtencies and cohrraditions which I fon 
; had ariſen from my ſeparate i 8 into every ame enen. ; 
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I. had obſerved ſo many perſons declining in knowledge as they 
advanced in years, that T refolved' early to throw upon paper what- 


ever 1 had learned; and t& this Ufed to have tecourſe, us others 


have to their memories The unity of the object of all my ſpecu- 
lations, rendred this practice more uſeful to me than it would be 


to one whoſe reſearches a are 198370 l Ur 8 : 
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"Whoever is much Yechiffbrid 5. Write 10t FR uſe! mertly,. 
muſt contract a more careleſs file than another who has made lan- 
guage his ſtudy, and who writes in hopes of acquiring a literary 
reputation. I never, till very lately, thought of appearing as an 
author; and in the frequent perufals f Wat I had writ; my cor- 
rections were chiefly in of perſpieuitys add ao this, chat the 
i Tanguage in wich I now/write was; for many years, foreign to 
thoſe with whom J lived and converſed. When theſe circumiſtances 
are combined. with the, intricac ca of my ubject, which conſtantly 
carried off my attention from every e J flat- 
1 myſelf that thoſe of 'my readers, at leaſt, * who enter ag hedttity 
as I have done 1 into the ſpiyir,, of "his w ork, w. will Frs overt6bk 
the; want of chat elegance whic A orns the ftite of le celebrated 
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authors i in this Augul n Age. 55 gelen t uiry to! the public : 
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* nothing more, than an ca It whic \ may lere (1/97: 9 980048 70 for 
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better hands dag mipes g, en, e r Due. 2221S! (811 
"Ir -contains.ſuch, oble SIE 48915 ply a5 the generale of the no- 

meſtic policy of the countries He Wes, 24 Pogpetids ast is a 
N and no more. It is a rough drawing of 2 mighty. plan, 
4 proportioned. 
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It goes little farther chan to collect and arrange ſome elements 


upon the moſt intereſtifig branches of modern policy, ſuch as popu” 
 latim,” agriiltere, trade, img, nity,” coin, intereft, tirrulation, banks, 
exchange, public credit, and taxes. The principles .deduced from all 
theſe topics, appear tolerably conſiſtent; and the whole is a train 
of reaſoning, through Which'T have adhered to the eonnectſbn ok 
* ſubje&ts as faithfully as T could: but the nature of the work being 
a deduction of principles, not a collection of inſtitutions, I feige 
the opportunities which my reaſoning threw in my Way, to con- 

nect every principle, as I went along, with every part of the inquiry 

to which it could refer; and when 1 found the connexion ſuf- 
ſicieritly ſhewh, I broke off ſich difquificions 2 Would have led 


me from the object then preſent.” - : . etre 1 45 2 I * 
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Whetr principles thus cafually foie: in * wr to maten! in- 
tended to be afterwards treated of in another, cattie to be taken up.” 


a- new, they involved me in what may appear” protixity. This 1 


found moſt unavoidable, when 1 was led to 1 e which were: * 


new to myſelf, and conlequengly uch as mut coſt, me the greateſt 
labour to ſet in in A. clear And diſtin 2 7 1 of vi View. Had I been 
maſter 4 my tubje& on on Terting out, the arran 


would 


if * if 


ive been rendered more conciſe ; ut had this been the 


caſe, I ſhould never have been able to ou t the painful 5 | 
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The path I have taken v nem tw'me, after all I had read on 
the ſubject. I examined what I had. gathered from others by my 
own principles; and according as I found it tally with collateral 
circumſtances, I concluded in its favour, When, on the other hand, 
I found a diſagreement, I was apprized immediately of ſome 
miſtake: and this I found conſtantly owing to the narrowneſs of 
the combinations upon which it had been founded. 


The great danger of running into errox upon. particular points 
relating to this ſubject, proceeds from our viewing them in a light 
too confined, and to our not attending to the influence of conco- 
mitant circumſtances, which render general rules of little uſe. 
Men of parts and knowlege ſeldom fail to reafon conſequentially 
on every ſubje&t; but when their inquiries are connected with 
the complicated intereſts of ſociety, the vivacity of an author's 
genius is apt to prevent him from attending to the variety of cir- 
cumſtances which render every conſequence, almoſt, which he can 
draw, uncertain. To this I aſcribe the habit of running into what 
the French call Syfemes. Theſe are no more than a chain of con- 
tingent conſequences, drawn from a few fundamental maxims, 
adopted, perhaps, raſhly. Such ſyſtems are mere corceits ; they 
miſlead the underſtanding, and efface the path to truth. An in- 
duction is formed, from whence a concluſion, called a principle, 
is drawn but this is no ſooner done, than the author extends its 
influence far beyond the limits of the ideas preſent to his under- 
ſtanding, when he made his deduction. 


The imperfection of language engages. us frequently in dif- 
putes merely verbal . and inftead of being on our. guard againſt 
the many unavoidable ambiguities attending the moſt careful 
ſpeech, we place a great part of our learning when at ſchool, and 
of our wit when we appear on the ſtage of the world, in the profti- 
tution of language. The learned delight in vague, and the witty 


in equivocal terms. In general, 2 EET SLING 
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ich wd and think ſo little, when we. ſpeak, and. verite, that 


dhe ſigns of our ee of the ng Ros 


were intended to repreſend. 


-Bvery true propoſition, when underſtood, — be aſſented to 
ni vegſolly. This ig the caſe always, when fimple ideas are affirmed: 
or denied of each other. No body ever doubted chat ſound is the 


object of hearing, or colour that of ſight, or that black is not 


white. But whenever a diſpute ariſes concerning a propoſition, 
wherein complex. ideas are compared, we may often reſt aſſured, 

that the parties do not, underſtand each other. Luxury, ſays 
one, is incompatible with the proſperity of a ſtate. Luxury is the 
fountain of a nation's welfare and happineſs, fays another, 

There may, in reality, be no difference in the ſentiments of theſe 
two perſons. The, fixſt may conſider luxury as prejudicial to fo- 
reign trade, and as corrupting the morals of a people. The other 
may conſider luxury as the means of providing employment for 
ſuch as mit live by their induſtry, and of promoting an equable 
circulation of wealth and ſubſſtence, through all the elaſſes of in- 
habitants. If each of them had attended to the contbination of 
the other's complex idea of luxury. with all its 1 _ 
wouliiure rendenes their mn Seeed Fqcreved 
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The difference, cherefore, of n ber penn we 10 e 


more apparent than real. When we compare our own ideas, we 


conſtantly ſee their relations with perſpicuity; but when we come 


to communicate thoſe relations to other people, it is often impoſ- 


ſible. to put them. into words fuſſieiently gigs oy the er 
combination we have made in our n minds. 

Nin gigi ts zo o: ; offes Hon 5-57 

This haing the Caſe, 1 have avoided, as much as s poſſible, con- 
demning ſuch ,opjnions as J have taken the lihety to reyiew 3, be; 
cauſe I haxe. examined. ſuch only as haye deen advanced by 
men r genins and repwation: and fince all matters of contro: 
verſy 
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verly regard de yr tr ide, U che terms we ufe to 


erpreſd them were ſufficiently undertioo by boch parties, Tivo cot 
litical difputes would, Iam — be foon at an end. 


Here it may be objected, — wddpe Ai Spain, 
without being able to give 4 ſuſſielenit reaſo for it, and yet we 
cannot gain upon ourſelves to give it up, though we find 46 route 
batod byithe rongeſt argumnenes. l3- 790103 10 2611421 10 
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To this I anſwer, "_ in ſuch caſes we 0 mer ese ts our own 
opinions, but to thoſe of others, received upon truſt. It is bur regard 
for the authority, and not for the opinion, which makes us tena- 
cious : for if the opinion were truly our own, we could not fall of 
ſeeing, or at leaſt we ſhould not long be at à lofs in recollecting 
the ground upon which it is built. But when we aſſent implicitly 
to any political doctrine, there is no room for reaſon: we then ſa- 
tisfy ourſelves with the perſuaſion that thoſe whom we truſt have 
ſufficient reaſons for what they advance. While our aſſent theres 
fore is implicit, we are beyond conviction j not becauſe we do not 
perceive the force of the arguments brought againſt our opinion 
but becauſe we are ignorant of the force of thoſe which can de 
brought to ſupport it: and as no body will ſell what belongs to 
him, without being previouſly informed of its value, ſo no body 
will give up an implicit opinion, without knowing all that can be 
faid for it. To this claſs of 1 men ! do not anon tp IP 
Aiden. | 


But l nb 1 
that in political queſtions it is better for people to judge from expe- 
rience and reaſon, than from authority; to explain their terms, 
than to diſpute about words; and to extend their oottibinations, 


than to follow conceits, however decorate with the matte of 
ſyſtems. How far 1 haveavoided ſuch defects, the teader will de- 


termine. . * 1 bog 2011127 10 4000 
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e wiicernddiier hihnfelf non hid impartiality i becauſe! he 
à not ſenſible of his ferters / Th wandering and independent life 
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F have led may naturally have ſet me free; in ſome meaſure, from 
—— to popular opinions. This may be called im- 
partialityy But as no man can be deemed impartial, Who leans to 
any ſide whatever; 1: have been particularly on my guard againſt 
the conſequences of this: fort of negative impartiality; as I have 
found it ſometimes carrying me too far —— to which a. na- 
* prejudice ſane _— an 

Ia diſcuſſing general points, the. beſt, method 1 found to main- - 
rain a juſt balance in that reſpect,. was to avert. my eye from the 


country in which. I liyed at the time; and to judge of abſent. 


things by. the abſent. Qhjects which, are preſent, are apt to pro- 
duce perceptions, too ſtrong to be impartially compared with thaſe 
recalled only by memory. 


When 1 have had occafon to dips into any queſtion concerning 
the preference to be given to. certain | forms of government above 
others, and to touch upon points v which have been the object of 
ſharp diſputes, I have given my. opinion with freedom, when it 
ſecmed.proper: and in ſtaring! the queſtion, 1 have endeavoured to 


avoid all trite, and, as I may call them, technical terms of party, 


which are of no other uſe than to aſliſtthe diſputants in their: attempts 
to, blacken each other, and to throw duſt in the eyes of their readers. 


I have ſometimes entred ſo heartily into the ſpirit of the ſtateſ- 
man, that have been apt to forget my ſituation in the ſociety in 
whidtFlve;' and wlien the private man reads over the politician, 
his natural partiality in favour of individuals, leads him to con- 


demi, us Machiavellian principles, every fentiment- approving the 
ſacriſice of private concerns, in'favour-of a Wan pen. un 


Ig. biviba ©; 0) guad 20031113) 1433; ils; 
n otdery!thersfore, to reconcile me to 0 myſelf in ade 


and to prevent certainiexprefipns, here and there interſperſed, from 
10 making 
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making the ſlighteſt impreſſion upon a readet or delicate fentiments, . 
L muſt obſerve, that nothing would have been: ſc. eaſy aa to. ſoften, 
many paſſages, where the politician appears to have ſnatched the 
pem out of the hand of the private citizen: : but as L vrite for. uch 
only who can follow à cloſe.xeaſoning, and attend ta the general 
ſcope of the whole inquiry, I have, purpoſely made no correction; 
but continued painting in the ſtrongęſt caleura, every inconvenience 
which muſt affect certain: individuals living under our free mo- 
dern governments, whenever a wife ſtateſman ſets about correcting 5 
old.abuſes,. proceeding from idleneſs, ſloth; or fraud in the lower 
claſſes, arbitrary juriſdiftions-in the higher, and neglects in admi- 
niſtrations, with reſpect to the: intereſts. of both. The more any 
cure is painful and dangerous, the more ought men to be careful 
in avoiding the diſeaſe. This leads me to ſay a word concerning 
the connection between the theory of morals and that of politics. 


I lay it down as a general maxim, that the characteriſtic of a 
good action conſiſts i in the conformity between the motive, and the 
duty of the agent. If there were but one man upon earth, his duty 
would contain no other precepts than thoſe dictated by ſelf-love. If 
he comes. to. be a father, 2 huſband, a friend, his ſelf-love falls im- 
mediately under limitations: he muſt withhold from himſelf, and 
give to his children; he myſt know how to ſacrifice ſome of his 
fancies, in order. to ratify, now and then, thoſe of his wife, or of his 
friend. If he comes to be a judge, a magiſtrate, he muſt frequently 
forget that he is a friend, or a father: and if he.riſes.to be. a ſtateſ- 
man, he muſt diſregard many other attachments more comprehen- 
ſive, ſuch as family, place off birth, and even; in certain caſes, his 
native country. His duty here becomes relative to the gSneral 
good of that ſociety of Which he is the head: and as the, death of 
a criminal cannot be imputed. to the judge who gondemns him, 
neither can a particular inconvenience reſulting to an individual, 
in conſequence of a. ſtep. taken for a general reformation, be im- 
putet! to him who fits at the helm of government. 


i 
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If it ſhoulibeafked, sft Utility a ſpeculutien ſuch 4s this can 
be to a ſtateſman, to whom it is in a manner addreſſed from the be- 
ginning to the end: I anfwer, that although! it ſeems addreſſed to a 
ſtateſman, the real objeẽt of the inquiry is to iffluence the ſpirit f 
'thoſe whom he verns; andthe \ variety of matter contained in it, | 
may even'ſuggeſt üfefift hints to himfelf. But his own genius and 


experience will etiabte him to carry ſuch notions far beyond. the 
reach of my combinations. aa 
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I have already aid that T Gonlidered my work as no more Giga a 


-canvaſs prepared for more able hands than mine to work upon. 
Now although che Tkereh it contains be not ſufficiently correct, I 


have il made ſome Progress, T think, in preparing the way for 
others tõ improve upon my plan, by « contriving proper queſtions to 


be reſolved by men of experience in the practical part of govern- 
ment. | 


L leave it therefore to maſters in the ſcience to correct and extend 
my ideas: and thoſe who have not made the principles of policy 
their particular ſtudy, may have an opportunity of comparing the 
expoſition I have given of them with the commonly received opi- 


nions concerning many queſtions of great importance to ſociety. 


They will, for inſtance, be able to judge how far population can be 


increaſed uſefully, by multiplying marriages, and by dividing 
lands: how far the ſwelling of capitals, cities and towns, tends to 
depopulate a country: how far the progreſs of luxury brings dif- 
treſs upon the poor induſtrious man: how far reſtrictions laid upon 


the corn trade, tend to promote an ample ſupply of ſubſiſtence in 
all our markets: how far the increaſe of public debts tends to in- 


volve us in a general bankruptey: how far the abolition of paper 


currency would have the effect of reducing the price of all com- 
modities: how far a tax tends to enhance their value: and how 


far the diminution of duties is an eſſential requiſite for ſecuring 


Thy the 
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' Is it not of the greateſt i importance to examine, with candour, 
the operations by which all Europe has been engaged in a 
ſyſtem of policy ſo generally declaimed againſt, and ſo contrary 
to that which we hear daily recommended as the beſt? And to 
ſhew, from the plain principles of common ſenſe, that our preſent 
ſituation is the unavoidable conſequence of the ſpirit and manners 
of the preſent times, and that it is quite compatible with all the 
liberty, affluence, and proſperity, which any human ſociety ever 
enjoyed in any age, or under any form of government? A people 
taught to expect from a ſtateſman the execution of plans, big with 


impoſſibility and contradiction, will remain Saree under . 
government of the beſt of Kings. 
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The reader is deſired to corrett the following errors, eſpecially ſuch as are diſtinguiſhed 
by an aſteriſk: *, which pervert the ſenſe entirely, 


3. 32. * advantages,”r."diſadvantages © 290, 2. eaſily bred, r. bred early 
73. 27. were, r. from | 339. 21. preventing, r. promoting 
85. 28. * This is the, r. This is not the 2. 10. * work, r. worth 
89. 12. '* ſuppoſed to come, r. ſubſiſled 391. 8, ® next, r. net 

116. 12, productions, r. ſpontaneous pro- 423. 27. diſcovering, r. diſcourſing 

} — | 43% 29. id, r. cid 

145. trial, . tio miſure, r. mi 

147. — its, r. their OI, 5 ® phyſical, go 

172, 1. * earth, r. cart Dizco 27. competition, r. com 

208. 29. third, r. fourth Ps 315. 17. IONS, r. i 
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| PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL OECONOMY. 


BOOK 1A +: 111671995 


or POPULATION AND AGRICULTURE. 


| __INTRODUCTION. 

ECONOMY in general is the art of providing for all the 
O0 wants of a family, with prudence and frugality. | 
If any thing neceſſary or uſeful is found wanting, if any thing 
provided is loſt or miſapplied, if any ſervant, any animal, is ſuper- 
numerary or uſeleſs, if any one fick or infirm is neglected, we im- 
mediately-perceive a want of oeconomy.: The object of it, in a private 
family, is therefore to provide for the-nouriſhment, the other. wants, 
and the employment of every individual. In the firſt place, for 
the maſter, who is the head, and who directs the whole; next for 
the children, who intereſt him above all other things; and laſt for 
the ſervants, who being uſeful to the head, and eſſential to the 
well-being of the family, have cherefore a title to become an obs 


or the maſter's care and concern. 
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"The whole oeconomy muſt be directed by the head, who is both 


lord and fteward of the family. It is however neceffary, chat theſe 
two offices be not confounded with one another. As lord, he eſta- 


bliſhes the laws of his oeconomy ; as ſteward, he puts them in exe- 


cution. As lord, he may reſtrain and give his commands to all 
within the houfe as he thinks proper; as ſtewazd, he muſt conduct 
with gentleneſs and addreſs, and is bound by his own regulations. 
The better the oeconomiſt, the more uniformity is perceived in all 
his actions, and the leſs liberties are taken to depart from ftated 


rules. He is no ways maſter to break through the laws of his oeco- 


nomy, although in every reſpe&t he may keep each individual 
within the houſe, in the moſt exact ſubordination to his commands. 
Oeconomy and government, even in à private family, prefent 
therefore two different ideas, and have alſo two different objects. 
What oeconomy is in a family, political oeconomy is in a ſtate: 
with theſe eſſential differences however, that in a ſtate there are no 


ſervants, all are children : that a family may be formed when and 


how a man pleaſes, and he may eſtabliſh what plan of oeconomy he 
thinks fit ; but ſtates are found formed, and the oeconomy of theſe 
depends upon a thouſand circumſtances, The ſtateſman (this is a 
general term to ſignify the head, according to the form of govern- 
ment) is neither maſter to eſtabliſh what oeconomy he pleaſes, or 
in the exerciſe of his ſublime authority to overturn at will the eſta- 
bliſhed laws of it, let him G nnd wee Laney ere ere 


| earth, 


The great art therefore of political OCCOnomy is, firſt to adapt the 
different operations of it to the ſpirit, manners, Habits, and cuſtoms 
of the people, and afterwards to model theſe circumſtances fo, as 
to be able to introduce a fet of new and more uſeful inftitutions. 
The principal object of this ſcience is to ſecure a certain fund of 
fubſiſtence for all the inhabitants, to obviate every circumſtance 
which may render it precarious ; to provide every thing neceſſary 


for ſupplying the wants of the ſociety, and to employ the inhabi- 


tants (ſuppoſing them to be freemen) in ſuch a manner as natu- 
rally 
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rally to create reciprocal relations and dependencies between them, 
ſo as to make their ſeveral intereſts lead them to fupply one ano- 
ther with their reciprocal wants. 

If one conſiders the variety which is Ai ee renin 
in the diſtribution of property, ſubordination of claſſes, genius of 
people, proceeding from the variety of forms of government, laws, 
and manners, one may conclude, that the political oeconomy in 
each muſt neceſlarily be different, and that principles, however 
univerſally true, may become quite ineffectual in practice, without 
a ſufficient preparation of the ſpirit of a people. 

It is the buſineſs of a ftatefman to judge of the expediency of 
different ſchemes of oeconomy, and by degrees to model the minds 
of his fubjects fo as to induce them, from the allurement of private 
intereſt, to concur in the execution of his plan. 

The ſpeculative perfon, who removed from the practice, extracts 
the principles of this ſcience from ob/ervation and reflection, ſhould 
diveſt himſelf, as far as poffible, of every prejudice, in favour of 
eſtabliſhed opinions, however reaſonable, when examined relatively 
to particular nations: he muft do his utmoſt to become a citizen of 
the world, comparing cuſtoms, examining minutely inftitutions 
which appear alike, when in different countries they are found to 
produce different effects: he ſhould examine the cauſe of ſuch dif- 
ferences with the utmoſt diligence and attention. It is from ſuch 
inquiries that the true principles are diſcovered. 

He who takes up the pen upon this ſubject, keeping i in his eye 
the cuſtoms of his own or any other country, will fall more natu- 
rally into a deſcription of one particular ſyſtem of it, than into an 
examination of the principles of the ſcience in general : he will 
applaud ſuch inſtitutions as he finds rightly adminiſtred at home ; 
he will condemn thoſe which are adminiſtred with abuſe; but, 
without comparing different methods of executing the ſame plan 
in different countries, he will not eaſily diſtinguiſh the Ay antages 
which are effential to the inſtitution, from thoſe which proceed 
from the abuſe. For this reaſon a land tax excites the indi gnation 
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of a Frenchman, An exciſe-that of an/Engliſhmari. One who looks 
into the execution of both, in each country, and in every branch 
of management, will diſcover the real effects of theſe impoſitions, 
and be able ng. mne from abuſe, from what is 
eſſential to the burden. io: tis! 

Nothing is more effectual: towards: preparing * ſoirit- of. a 
people to receive. good plan of oeconomy, than a proper repre- 
ſentation of it: On the other hand, nothing is better ee 
to keep the ſtateſman, who is at the head of affairs, in awe. "5 EG 

When principles are well underſtood, the. real canſequences of 
burdenſome inſtitutions are clearly. feen: when the purpoſes they 
are intended for, are not obtained, the abuſe of the ſtateſman's ad; 
miniſtration appears palpable. People then will not. ſo much cry 
out againſt the impoſition, as., againſt the miſapplication. It will 
not be a land tax of four ſhillings in the pound, nor an exciſe upon 
wines and tobacco, which. will excite the murmurs of a nation: 
it will | be the prodigal diſlipation and miſapplication of the amount. 
of theſe taxes 2 after they. are laid on. But when principles are not 
known, all inquiry is at an end, the moment a nation can be en- 
gaged to ſubmit to the burden. It is che ſame with regard to every. 
| other part of this ſcience. | 

Having pointed out the object of, my purſule, I ſhall only, add, 
that my intention is to attach myſelf principally ta a clear deduc- 
tion of principles, and a Wort application of. them to 288 
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farttier intend to corfine — to ſuch parts of this ee * 


ject, as ſhall appear the molt intereſting. in the general ſyſtem of 
modern litics, of Which I ſhall treat with that ſpirit of liberty, 
which reigns more and more every day, throughout all the polite 
| and flouriſhing | nations of Europe 

Vhent compare the elegant performances which have appeared 
in Gr eat Britain and in France with, my dry and abſtracted manner 


oy 2441] % 


of treating t e lame ſubject, ina plain language void of ornament, 
l own I am diſcouraged on many accounts, If I am obliged to 
| 2 ſer 
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fet out by laying down as fundamental principlesthe moſt obvious 
truths, I dread the imputation of pedantry, and of pretending' to 
turn common ſenſe into ſcience.. If I follow theſe principles 

through a minute detail, I may appear trifling. I therefore hope 

the reader will believe me, when I tell him, that theſe defects have 

not eſcaped my diſcernment, but that my genius, the nature of 

the work, and the connection of the ſubject, have obliged me 10 

write in an order and in a ſtile where every thing has been ſacrificed . 

to perſpicuity. 

My principal aim ſhall be to diſcover © uth, and to enable my 
reader to touch the very link of the chain where I may at any time 
go aſtray. 

My buſineſs ſhall not be to ſeek for new thoughts, but to reaſon 
conſequentially ; and if any thing new be found, it will be in the * 
concluſions. . 

Long ſteps in political reaſoning lead to error; cloſe reaſoning is 
tedious, and to many appears trivial: this however muſt be my 
plan, and my conſolation is, that the further I advance, I ſhall be- 
come the more intereſting. 

Every ſuppoſition muſt be conſidered as ſtrictly relative to the 
circumſtances preſuppoſed ; and though, in order to prevent miſ- 
application, and to avoid abſtraction as much as poſlible, 1 fre- 
quently make uſe of examples for illuſtrating every principle; yet 
theſe, which are taken from matters of fact, muſt be ſuppoſed di- 
veſted of every foreign circumſtance inoonſiſtent with the  fuppo- - 
firion. 

I ſhall combat no particular opinion in tuch intricate matters; 
though ſometimes I may paſs them in review, in order to point out 
how I am led to differ from them. 

I pretend to form no ſyſtem, but by following out a ſucceſſion 
of principles, conſiſtent with the nature of man and with one ano- - 
ther, I ſhall endeavour to furniſh ſome materials towards the form- 
ing of a good one. 
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CHAP. L 
Of the Government of Mankind. 


AN we find acting uniformly in all ages, in all countries, 
and in all climates, from the principles of ſelf-intereſt, ex- 
pediency, duty, or paſſion. In this he is alike, in nothing elſe. 

Theſe motives of human actions produce ſuch a variety of 
' combinations, that if we conſider the ſeveral ſpecies of animals in 
the creation, we ſhall find the individuals in no claſs ſo unlike to 
one another, as man to man. No wonder then if people differ in 
Opanion with regard to every thing which relates to man. 

As this noble animal is a ſociable creature, both from neceſſity 
and inclination, we alſo find, in all ages, climates and countries, 
a certain modification of government and ſubordination eſtabliſhed 
among them. Here again we are preſented witch as great variety 
as there are different ſocieties ; all however agreeing in this, that 
the end of a voluntary ſubordination to authority is with a view to 
promote the general good. 

Conſtant and uninterrupted experience has proved to man, that 
virtue and juſtice in thoſe who govern, are ſufficient to render the 
ſociety happy, under any form of government. Virtue and juſtice 
when applied to government mean no more than a tender affection 
for the whole ſociety, and an exact and impartial regard for the 
intereſt of every claſs, 

All actions, and indeed all things, are good or bad only by 
relation. Nothing is ſo complex as relations when conſidered with 
regard to a ſociety, and nothing is ſo difficult as to diſcover truth 

when involved and blended with theſe relations. 
We muſt not conclude from this, that every operation of go- 
vernment becomes problematical and uncertain as to its conſe- 
quences: ſome are e evidently good ; others are notoriouſly bad : the 
$ middle 
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middle terms are always the leaſt eſſential, and the more complex 
they appear to a diſcerning eye, the more trivial they are found to 
be in their immediate conſequences. 

A government muſt be continually in action, and one principal 
object of its attention muſt be, the conſequences and effects of 
new inſtitutions. En 
Experience alone will ſhew, what human pradence could not 
foreſee; and miſtakes muſt be corrected as often as expediency 
requires. 08” 

All governments have what they eall their fundamental laws; 
but fundamental, that is, invariable laws, can never ſubſiſt among 
men, the moſt variable thing we know: the only fundamental 
law, /alus popul, muſt ever be relative, like every other thing. But 
this is rather a maxim than a law. | | 

it is however expedient, nay abſolutely neceflary, that in every 
ſtate, certain laws be ſuppoſed fundamental and invariable: both 
to ſerve as a curb to the ambition of individuals, and. to point out 
to the ſtateſman the out- lines, or ſketch-of that plan of govern- 
ment, which experience has proved to. be the beſt adapted to the 
ſpirit of his people. 

Such laws may even be confitered as actually invariable, while 
a ſtate ſubſiſts without convulſions or revolutions : becauſe then the 
alterations are ſo gradual, that they become imperceptible to all, 
but the moſt diſcerning, wha compare the cuſtoms and manners of 
the ſame people in different periods of time and under different 
combinations of circumſtances. 

As we have taken for granted the fundamental maxim, that every 
operation of government ſhould be calculated for the good. of the 
people, fo we may with equal certainty decide, that in order to 
make a people happy, they muſt be governed 1 to the ſpirit 
which prevails among them. 

am next to explain what I mean by che ſvirit of 2 people, and 
to ſhew how far this ſpirit muſt be made to influence the govern» 
ment of every ſociety. 
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Of 'the Spirit of a People. 


THE. ſpirit of a oepple:is. formed upon a ſet of n opi- 
nions relative to three objects; morals, government, and 
manners: theſe once generally adopted by any ſociety, confirmed 
by long and conſtant habit, and never called in queſtion, form the 
baſis of all laws, regulate the form of every government, and de- 
termine what is commonly called the cuſtoms of a country. 
Io know a people we muſt examine them under thoſe general 
heads. We acquire the knowledge of their morals with eaſe, 
by conſulting the tenets of their religion, and from what is W 
among them by authority and under direction. 

Ihe ſecond, or government, is more diſguiſed, as it is n 
8 from circumſtances, partly reſulting from domeſtic and 
partly from foreign conſiderations. A thorough knowledge of 
their hiſtory, and converſation with their ſtateſmen, may give one, 


who has acceſs to theſe helps, a very * W of this 
branch. 


The laſt, or the armin of the manners of a an is by 
far the moſt difficult to acquire, and yet is the moſt open to every 
perſon's obſervation. Certain circumſtances with regard to man- 


ners are ſuppoſed by every one in the country to be ſo well known, 
ſo generally followed and obſerved, that it ſeldom occurs to any 


body to inform a ſtranger concerning them. In one country no- 
thing is ſo injurious as a ſtroke with a ſtick, or even a geſture 
which implics a deſign or a deſire to ſtrike “: in another a ſtroke is 
nothing, but an opprobrious expreſſion is not to be borne . An in- 
nocent liberty with the fair ſex, which in one country paſſes with- 
out cenſure, is looked upon in another as the higheſt indignity 4. 


France. + Germany. — 2. Spain, 
In 
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In general, the opinion of a people with regard to injuries is eſta- 
bliſhed by cuſtom only, and nothing is more neceſſary in govern- 
ment, than an exact attention — AERIE» HERE the 
people to be governed. * 
The kingdom of Spain was loſt for len committed upon 
chaſtity ; the city of Genoa for a blow i; the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily have ever been ready to revolt; becauſe having 
been for many ages under the dominion of ſtrangers, the people 
have never been governed according to the true ſpirit of their 
manners. Let us conſult the revolutions of all countries, and we 
ſhall find, that the moſt trivial circumſtances have had a greater in- 
fluence on the event, than the more weighty reaſons, which are 
always ſet forth as the real motives. I need not enlarge upon this 
ſubject, my intention is only to ſuggeſt an idea which any one may 
purſue, and which will be applied upon many occaſions as we go 
along; for there is no treating any point which regards the politi- 
cal oeconomy of a nation, without accompanying the example with 
ſome ſuppoſition relative to the ſpirit of the people. I return. 
I have ſaid, that the moſt difficult thing to learn concerning a 
people, is the ſpirit of their manners. ' Conſequently, the moſt dif- 
ficult thing for a ſtranger to adopt, is their manner. Men acquire 
the language, nay even loſe the foreign accent, before they loſe 
the oddity of their manner. The reaſon is plain. The inclinations 
muſt be changed, the taſte of amuſement muſt be new modelled ; 
eſtabliſhed maxims upon government, manners, nay even upon 
ſome moral actions, muſt undergo certain new modifications, be- 
fore the ſtranger's converſation and behaviour becomes ane 
with tlie ſpirit of the Mts with whom he lives. 
From 
$ By Roderigo, the laſt king of the Gothic line. 


Given by an Auſtrian officer to a Genoeſe, which occaſioned the revolt in 75. 
by which the Germans were expelled the city. 
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is more heavy to'bear than che government of conquerors, im ſpite 
of all their endeavours to render themſelves agreeable to the con- 
quered. Of this experience has ever proved the truth, and princes 
are ſo much'perſuaded-of it, that when a country is ſubdued in our 
days, or when it otherwiſe changes maſters, there is ſeldom any 
queſtion of altering, but by very flow degrees and length of time, 
the eſtabliſhed laws and cuſtoms of the inhabitants. I might ſafely 
fay, there is no form of government upon earth ſo excellent in 
icſelf, as, neceſſarily, to make the people happy under it. Freedom 
itſelf, impoſed upon a people groaning under the greateſt ſlavery, 
will not make them happy, unleſs it is made to undergo. certain 
modifications, relative to their eſtabliſhed habits. 

Having explained what I mean by the ſpirit of a people, I come 
next to conſider, how far this ſpirit muſt influence government. 

If governments be taken in general, we ſhall find them analo- 
gous to the ſpirit of the people. But the point under confideration 
is, how a ſtateſman is ro proceed, when expediency and refinement 
require a change of adminiſtration, or when it becomes A 
from a change af circumftances. 

The great alteration in the affairs of Europe within theſe od 
centuries, by the diſcovery of America and the Indies, the ſpring- 
ing up of induftry and learning, the introduction of trade and the 
luxurious arts, the eſtabliſhment of public credit, and a general 
fyſtem of taxation, have memes a n of government 
every where. | 

From feudal and military, it is become free and commercial. I 
oppoſe freedom in government to the feudal ſyſtem, only to mark 
that there is not found now, that chain of ſubordination among 
the ſubjects, which: made the eſſential part of the feudal form. 
The head there had little power, and the lower claſſes of the people 
little liberty. Now every induſtrious man, who. lives with oecono- 
my, is free and independent, under moſt forms of government. 
Formerly, the power of the barons ſwallowed up the independency 


of 
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of all inferior claſſes. I oppoſe commercial to military. ; anly; be- 
cauſe the military governments now are made to ſubſiſt from the 
conſequences and effects of commeree: that is, from the revenue 
of the ſtate, proceeding from taxes. Formerty, every thing was 
brought about by — now, numbers an men cannot be * 
together without money. 

This is ſufficient to point out the nature 6 Wasen ies in the 
political Rate, and of conſequence in the manners of Europe. 

The ſpirit of a people changes no doubt of itſelf, but by flow 
degrees. The ſame generation commonly adheres, to. the ſame 
principles, and retains the ſame ſpirit. In every country we ſind 
two generations upon the ſtage at a time; that is to ſay, we may 
diſtribute into two claſſes the ſpirit which prevails; the one 
amongſt men between twenty and thirty, when opinions are form- 
ing ; the other of thoſe who are paſt fifty, when opinions and ha- 
bits are formed and confirmed. A perſon of judgment and ob- 
ſervation may foreſee many things relative to government, from 
an exact application to the riſe and progreſs of new cuſtoms and 
opinions, provided he preſerve his mind free from all attachments 
and prejudices, in favour of thoſe which he himſelf has adopted, 
and in that delicacy of ſenſation neceſſary to perceive the influence 
of a change of circumſtances, This is the genius proper to form 
a great ſtateſman. 

In every new ſtep the ſpirit of the people ſhould be firſt e exa> 
mined, and if that be not found ripe for the execution of the plan, 
it ought to be put off, kept entirely ſecret, and every method uſed: 
to prepare the people to reliſh the innovation. 

The project of introducing popery into England was blown be; 
fore it was put in practice, and ſo miſgave. Queen Elizabeth kept 
her own ſecret, and ſucceeded in a ſimilar attempt. The ſcheme 
of a general exciſe was puſhed with too much vivacity, was made 
a matter of party, ill-timed, and the people nowiſe prepared for 
it ; hence it will be the more difficult to OI Oy tima, 
without the greateſt precautions. 120 09703 
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nan turning and working upon the ſpirit of a people, nothing is 
impoſſible to an able ſtateſman. When u people can be engaged 
to murder their wives and children, and to burn themſelves,” ra- 
ther than ſubmit to a foreign enemy, when they can be brought 
to give their moſt precious effects, their ornaments of gold and 
filver, for the ſupport of a common cauſe ; when women are 
brought to give their hair to make ropes, and the moſt decrepit old 
men to mount the walls of a town for its defence; I think I may 
fay, that by properly conducting and managing the ſpirit of a 
peaple, nothing is impoſſible: to be accompliſhed. But when! ſay, 
nothing is impoſſible, I muſt be underſtood to mean, that nothin g 
eſſentially neceſſary for the good of the people i is impoſſible; and 
this is all that is required in government. 

That it requires a particular talent in a ſtateſman to diſpoſe the 
minds of a people to approye ' even of the ſcheme which is the 
moſt conducive to their intereſt and proſperity, appears from this; 
chat we ſee examples of wiſe, rich and powerful nations languiſh- 

ing in inactivity, at a time when every individual is animated with 
a quite contrary ſpirit; becoming a prey to their enemies, like the 
city of Jeruſalem, whüle they are taken up with their domeſtic 
animoſities, only becauſe the remedies propoſed againſt theſe rr 
contradict the ſpirit of the times “. 92 

The great art of governing is to diveſt one's ſelf of prejudices 
abs attachments to particular opinions, particular claſſes, and above 
all to particular perſons ; to conſult the ſpirit of the people, to give 
way to it in appearance, and in ſo doing to give it a turn capable 
of inſpiring thoſe ſentiments which may induce them to reliſh the 
change, Which an Ampel of ANIATEs has rendered ne- 
cefſary. 

Can any change be greater among free men, than from a late 
of abſolute liberty and indegendency to beoome danger to con- 


m cn wric-in th year 1756, about the de the iſland of Minorca was 
taken by the French, 
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trat in the moſt trivial actions This change has however taken 
place over all Europe within theſe three Dumdred years; and yet ve 
think ourſelves more free than ever our fathers were. Formerly a 
gentleman who enjoyed a bit of land knew not what it was to 
have any demand made upon him but in virtue of obligations by 
himſelf contracted. He diſpoſed of the fruits of the earth; and o 
the labour of His ſervants or vaſſals, as he thought fit Every thing 
was bought, ſold, transferred, tranſported, modified, and compoſed, 
for private conſumption, or for public uſe, without ever the ſtate's 
being once found intereſted in what was doing. This, I ſay, was 
formerly the general ſituation of Europe, among free nations uns 
der a regular adminiſtration 3: and' the only impoſitions commonly 
Known to affect landed men were made in confequence of a con- 
tract of ſubordination, feudal or other, which had certain limita- 
tions; and tiie impoſitions were appropriated for certain purpoſes. 

Daily experience ſhews, that nothing is more againſt the in- 


clinations of a people, than the impoſition of taxes ; and the leſs 
they are accuſtomed to them, the more aan is to get them 


eee, 2 ti; £ $..:0250 

The great abuſe of governors. in tn 1 of taxes con- 
tributes not a little to augment and entertain this repugnancy in 
the governed: but befides abuſe, there is often too little manage- 
ment uſed to prepare the ſpirits of the people for ſuch innovations: 
for we ſee them upon many occaſions ſubmitting with chearful- 
neſs to very heavy impoſitions, provided they be well-timed, and 

conſiſtent: with their manners and diſpoſition. A French gentle- 
man, who cannot bear the thought of being put upon a level with 
a peaſant in paying a land tax, pays contentedly, in time of war, 

a general tax upon all his effects, under a different name. To pay 


for your head is terrible in one country ; to pay for FY appears 
as terrible in another. 


It often happens, that ſtateſmen take the hint of new 7 imps tions 


from the example of other nations, and not from a nice examina- 
tion of their own. domeſtic circumſtances, But when theſe are 
HULK 5-24 | rightly 
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rightly attended to, it becomes eaſy to diſcover the means of exe- 
cuting the ſame plan, in a way quite adapted to the ſpirit, temper; 
and circumſtances of the people. When ſtrangers are employed 
as ſtateſmen, the diſorder is ſtill greater, unleſs in caſes of moſt 
| 1 . 
diſeretion. 

Stateſmen have . . to artifice inftead of n 
becauſe their intentions often are not upright. This deſtroys all 
confidence between them and the people; and confidence is neceſ- 
ſary when you are in a manner obliged to aſk a favor, or when 
at leaſt what you demand is not indiſputably your right. A people 
thus tricked into an impoſition, though expedient for their proſpe- 
rity, will oppoſe violently, at another ume, a * n eren 
when eſſential to their preſervation. | 

At other times, we ſee ſtateſmen eien the allurement of 
preſent eaſe, preciſely at the time when people's minds are beſt 
diſpoſed to receive a burden. I mean when war threatens, and 
when the mind is heated with a reſentment of injuries. Is it not 
wonderful, at ſuch a time as this, to increaſe taxes only in propor- 
tion to the intereſt of money wanted ; docs not this imply a ſhort- 
ſightedneſs, or at leaft an indifference as to what is to come? Is it 
not more natural, that a people ſhould conſent to come under bur- 
dens to gratify revenge, than ſubmit to repay a large debt when 
_ their minds are in a ſtate of tranquillity. 

From the examples I have given, I hope what I mean by the 
ſpirix of a people is ſufficiently underſtood, and I think I have 
abundantly ſhewn the neceſſity of its being properly diſpoſed, in 
order to eſtabliſh a Tight plan of economy. This is ſo true, that 


many examples may be found, of a people's rejecting the moſt 
beneficzal inſtitutions, and even the greateſt favors, only becauſe 
ſome circumſtance, | had ſhocked their eſtabliſhed cuſtoms. No 
wander then, ; Ve ſec them refuſe to come under limitations, 
reſtraints and urdens, when the utmoſt they can be flattered with 
from them, 1s a diſtant proſpect of national good. 


I have 
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I have found it nereffarꝶh w ptemifenbeſe generab teſlections an 
order to obviate man objections which might naturally enough 
oecur in the peruſal of this ãnquiry. I ſhall have occaſion to make 
à number of fuppoſitions, and to dræ conſequences from them, 
chich are abundantly natural, if a proper ſpirit in the people be 
prefuppoſed, but which would be far from being natural without 
this ſuppoſition. I ſuppoſe, for example, that a poor man, loaded 
with many children, would be glad to have the ſtate maintain 
them; that another, who has waſted lands, would be obliged to 
one who would gratuitouſly build him a farm-houſe upon it. Yet 
in both ſuppoſitions I may prove miſtaken; for fathers there are; 
who would rather ſec their children dead than out of their hands 
and proprietors are to be found, who, for the ſake of hunting, 
would lay the fineſt country in Europe into a waſte. Fart 

In order to communicate an adequate idea of what 1 underſtand 
by political oeconomy, I have explained the term, by pointing out 
the object of the art; which is, to provide food, other ee 
and employment to every one of the ſociety, 

This is a very fimple and a very general method of defining > | 
moſt complicated operation. 

| To provide a proper employment for all the members of a 2 
ciety, is the ſame as to model and conduct every branch of their 
concerns. 

Upon this idea, 1 think, may be formed the moſt extenfive baſis 
for an inquiry into the principles of political oeconomy. 

The next thing to be done, is to fall upon a diſtin method of 
analyſing ſo extenſive a ſubject, by contriving a train of ideas, 
which may be directed towards every part of the plan, and which, 
at the ſame time, may be made to ariſe methodically from one 
another. 

For this purpoſe I have taken a hint from what the late revolu- 
tions in the politics of Europe have pointed out to be the regular 
progreſs of mankind, from great ſimplicity to up r 
ment. x 


| —_ 
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e e e 4 iety in the 
ane w., 1.thall chen examine che princigles which 
penge, their multipheation, . the method of providing for their 

4 — the origin of their labour, the effects of their li 
and ſlavery, the diſtribution of them into claſſes, with ſome other 
topics which relate to mankind in general. 

Here we ſhall find the principles of induſtry cn the 
-multiplication of mankind, and the cultivation of the ſoil. This I 
Have thrown in on purpoſe to prepare my reader for the ſubject of 
the ſecond book ; where he will find the ſame principle (under the 

wings of liberty) providing an eaſy ſubſiſtence for a numerous 
| Populace, by the means of trade, which ſends the labour of an 
induftrious people over.the whole world. 

From the experience of what has happened theſe laſt two hundred 
Fears, we find to what a pitch the trade and induſtry of Europe 
has increaſed alienations, and the circulation of money. I ſhall, 
therefore, cloſely adhere to theſe, as the moſt immediate conſe- 
quences of the preceding improvement; and, by analyſing them, 
I ſhall form my third book, in which I intend to treat of credit. 

We ſee alſo how credit has engaged nations to avail theraſelves 
ol it in their wars, and how, by the uſe of it, they have been led to 
Contract debts ; which they never can ſatisfy and pay, without im- 
poſing taxes. The doctrine then of debts and taxes will very 
Naturally follow that of credit in this great chain of political con- 
ſequences. | 

By this. kind of hiſtorical Pat I ſhall conduct myſelf den gh 
the great avenues of this extenſive labyrinth ; and in my review of 
every particular diſtrict, I ſhall ſtep from conſequence to conſe- 
quence, until I have penetrated into the utmoſt receſſes of my own 
underſtanding. 

When a ſubject is broken off, I ſhall render my tranſitions as 

gradual as I can, by till preſerving ſome chain of connexion ; and 

although I cannot flatter myſelf (in ſuch infinite variety of choice, 
as to order and diſtribution) to hit off, at all times, that method, 


which 
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ferent forms, ſo as to make tlie beſt diſtribution of them in my 
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rr eee 
ways ; ſome have made out tables to ſhew the progreſſion of 
multiplications, others have treated the queſtion hiſtorically. The 
ſtate of numbers in different ages of the world, or in different 
countries at different times, has been made the object of inquiry; 
and the moſt. exact ſcrutiny into antient authors, the means of 
inveſtigating the truth of this-matter. All paſſages relative to the 
ſubject have been laid together, and accompanied with gloſſes and 
interpretations the moſt plauſible, in order to determine the main 
queſtion. The elaborate performances of Mr. Hume, and Mr. 
Wallace, who have adopted oppoſite opinions in regard to the 
populouſneſs of the antient world, have left nothing new to be 
ſaid upon this ſubject; at leaſt the application they appear to have 
given in examining the antients, is a great diſcouragement to any 
one who might otherwiſe {till flatter himſelf, there, to find out cir- 
cumſtances proper to caſt a new light upon the queſtion. 

My intention in this chapter is not to decide, nor even to give 
my opinion upon that matter, far leſs to combat the arguments 
advanced on either fide. I am to conſider the queſtion under 

VOL. I. | D a different 
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a different point of view; not to enquire what numbers of people 
were found upon the earth at a certain time, but to examine the 
natural and rational cauſes of multiplication. If we can diſcover 
theſe, we may perhaps be led to judge how far they might have 
operated in different ages and in different countries. 

The fundamental principle of the multiplication of all animals, 
and conſequently of man, is generation; the next is food: generation 
gives exiſtence, food preſerves it. Did the earth produce of itſelf 
the proper nouriſhment.for man, with unlimited abundance, we 
ſhould find no occaſion to labour in order to procure it. Now in 
all countries found inhabited, as in thoſe which have been found 
deſolate, if the ſtate of animals be inquired into, the number of 
them will be found in proportion to the quantity of food produced 
by the earth, regularly throughout the year, for their ſubſiſtence: Lſay, 
regularly throughout the year, becauſe we perceive in thoſe ani- 
mals which produce in great abundance, ſuch as all the feathered 
genus, that vaſt multitudes are deſtroyed in winter; they are 
brought forth with the fruits of the earth, and fall in proportion; 
This principle is ſo natural, that I think it can n be contro- 
verted. 

As to man, the earth n not d sch produce nouriſh 
ment for him in any conſiderable degree. I allow that as ſome 
ſpecies of animals ſupport life by devouring others, ſo may man; 
but it muſt be obſerved, that the ſpecies feeding muſt always be 
much inferior in number to the ſpecies fed upon. This is evident 
in reaſon and in fact. 

Were the earth therefore uncultivated, che numbers of mankind 
would not exceed the proportion of the ſpontaneous fruits which 
ſhe offers for their immediate uſe, or for that of the animals which 
might be the proper nouriſhment of man. 

There is therefore a certain number of mankind which the earth 
would be able to maintain without any labour: allow me to call 

this quantity (A). Does it not, from this expoſition of the matten, 
appear plain, that without labour (A) never can increaſe any more 

| than 
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than-animals, which do not work for themſdves; can increaſe 
beyond the proportion of food provided for them by nature? Let 


it be however obſerved, that I do not pretend to limit (A) to a deter- 


mined number. The ſeaſons will no doubt influence the numbers 
of mankind, as we ſee they influence the plenty of other animals; 
but 1 ſay (A) will never increaſe beyond the fixed prope Ty 
mentioned. 


Having reſolved one queſtion with regard to eee jy 
ſhewn that numbers muſt become greater or ſmaller according to 


the productions of nature, I come to the ſecond thing propoſed to 


be treated of in the chapter: to wit, what will become of the gene- 
rative faculty after it has produced the full ey of en 
what effects will afterwards follow. | ils 

We ſee how beneficent, I might have ſaid odio. nature is, in 
beſtowing life by generation. Several kinds of animals, eſpecially 
inſects, multiply by thouſands, and yet the ſpecies does not appear 
annually to increaſe, No body can pretend that particular indi- 
viduals of any ſpecies have a privilege to live, and that others dic 
from a difference in their nature. It is therefore reaſonable to con- 
clude, that what deſtroys ſuch vaſt quantities of thoſe produced, 
mult be, among other cauſes, 1210 want of food. Let us apply this 
to man. 

Thoſe who are ſuppoſed to be fed with the ſpontaneous fruits of 
the earth, cannot, from what has been ſaid, multiply beyond that 
proportion; at the ſame time the generative faculty will work its 
natural effects in augmenting numbers. The conſequence will be, 


that certain individuals muſt become worſe fed, conſequently 


weaker; conſequently, if in that weakly ſtate, nature ſhould 
withold a part of her uſual plenty, the whole multitude will be 
affected by it ; a diſeaſe may take place, and ſweep off a far greater 


number than that proportioned to the deficiency of the ſeaſon. 


What reſults from this? That thoſe who have eſcaped, finding food 
more plentiful, become vigorous and ſtrong: * gives life 
Da. one to 
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66 $4atiGhal | numbers, food preſerves it, until they rife uy to the 
former Randard. Io 

Thus the generative Reulty reſembles a ſpring loaded wit 3 2 
weight, which always exerts itſelf in proportion to the diminution 
of refiſtance : when food has remained ſome time without augmen- 
tation or diminution, generation will carry numbers as high as 
poſlible ; if then food come to be diminiſhed, the ſpring is over. 
powered; the force of it becomes leſs than nothing. Inhabitants 
will. diminiſh, at leaſt, in proportion to the overcharge. If upon 
the other hand, food be increaſed, the ſpring which ſtood at o, will 
begin to exert itſelf in proportion as the reſiſtance diminiſhes ; - 
people will begin to be better fed ; they will multiply, and in pro- 
portion as they increaſe in numbers, the food will become ſcarce 
again. 

I muſt here ſubjoin a remark very analogous to this ſubject. 
That the generative faculty in man (which we have compared to a 
ſpring) and the care and love we have for our children, firſt prompt 
us to multiply, and then engage us to divide what we have with 
our little ones. Thus from dividing and ſubdividing it happens, 
that in every country where food is limited to a certain quantity, 
the inhabitants muſt be ſubſiſted in a regular progreſſion, deſcend- 
ing down from plenty and ample ſubſiſtence, to the laſt periods of 
want, and even ſometimes ſtarving for hunger. 

Although the examples of this laſt extremity are not common in 
fome countries, yet I believe they are more ſo than is generally 
imagined ; and the other ſtages of want are productive of many 
diſcaſes, and of a decay which extinguiſhes the faculty of gene- 
ration, or which weakens it, ſo as to produce children leſs vigorous 
and leſs healthy. appeal to experience, if this reaſoning be nor 
juſt. 

put rd or three pairs of rabbits into a field proper for them, the 
multiplication will be rapid; and in a few years the warren will be 
| Kicked: n Nabe wenn I mall ſup- 
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poſe, and keep your warren in, good. order: give over taking 1 
for ſome years, you will perhaps find your original ſtock ra 

diminiſhed than increaſed, for the reaſons. above mentioned. 
Africa; yearly furniſhes many thouſands for the cultivation of Ame- 
rica; in this ſhe reſembles the warren. . I have little doubt but that 
if all her ſons were returned to her, by fax the greater part would 


CHAP. IV. 


| cab of the fame Subjef, with regard to the natural and 
immediate effefts of Agriculture, as to Population, _ 


I PROCEED in my examination. I now ſuppoſe man to add his 
labour and induſtry to the natural activity of the ſoil: in {6 far, 
as by this he produces an additional quantity of food, in fo far he 
lays a foundation for the maintenance of an additional number, | 
This number I ſhall call (B). From this I conchude, that as (A) i is 
in a conſtant proportion to the ſpontaneous fruits, ſo (B) muſt be 
in proportion to agriculture (by this term I underſtand at preſent 
every method of augmenting food by labour) conſequently the num- 
ber maintained by the labour of mankind muſt be to the whole num- 
der of mankind as (B) is to (A+B), or as (B) is to (A) and (B) jointly. 
By this operation we find mankind immediately divided. into two 
claſſes ; thoſe who, without working, live upon the ſpontaneous | 
fruits of the earth; that is, upon milk, cattle, hunting, &c. The 
other part, thoſe who are obliged to labour the ſoil. It is proper, 
next to inquire what ſhould naturally oblige a man to labour; and 
what are the natural conſequences of it as do multiplication. 
We have already faid, that the principle of generation js inherent, 
in man, and prompts him to multiply. Another principle, as na- 
turally 
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yarally/inherent in the mind, as the firſt is in the body, is ſelf-love, 
or a deſire of eaſe and happineſs, which prompts thoſe who find in 
themſelves any ſuperiority, whether perſonal, or political, to make 
uſe of every, natural advantage. Conſequently, ſuch will mul- 
tiply proportionably: becauſe by appropriating to themſelves the 
Fruits of the earth, they have the means of ſubſiſting their offspring. 
The others, I think, will very naturally become their ſervants ; as 
this method 1s of all others the moſt eaſy to procure ſubſiſtence. 
This is ſo analogous to the nature of man, that we ſee every 
where, even among children, that the ſmalleſt ſuperiority in any 
one over the reſt, conſtantly draws along with it a tribute of ſer- 
vice in one way or other. Thoſe who become ſervants for the ſake 
of food, will ſoon become ſlaves: for flavery is but the abuſe of ſer- 
vice, eſtabliſhed by a civil inſtitution ; and men who find no poſ- 
ſibility of ſubſiſting otherwiſe, will be obliged to ſerve upon the 
conditions preſcribed to them. 

This ſeems a conſequence not unnatural in the infancy of the 
world: yet I do not pretend to affirm that this was the origin of ſla- 
very. Servants, however, there have always been ; and the abuſe of 
ſervice is what we underſtand by ſlavery. The ſubordination of 
children to their parents, and of ſervants to their maſters, ſeems to 
be the moſt rational origin of ſociety and government. The firſt of 
theſe is natural, and follows as the unavoidable conſequence of an 
entire dependance: the ſecond is political, and may very naturally 
take place as to thoſe who cannot otherwiſe procure ſubſiſtence. 
This laſt ſpecies of ſubordination may, I think, have taken place, 
the moment man became obliged to labour for ſubſiſtence, but no 
ſooner. 

The wants of man are not confined to food, merely. When food is to 
be produced from the rude ſurface of the earth, a great part of his 
time mult be taken up with this object, even ſuppoſing him to be 
provided with every utenſil proper for the exerciſe of his induſtry: 
he muſt therefore be in a worſe condition to provide for his other 
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wants: conſequently, he may be willing to ſerve any one who will 
do it for him. Whereas'on the other hand, if we ſuppoſe all man- 
kind idle and fed, living upon the ſpontaneous fruits of the earth, 
the plan of univerſal liberty becomes quite natural: becauſe under 
fuch eircumſtances they find no inducement to come under a wolun · 
wy ſubordination. 

Let us now borrow the idea of à primitive ſociery ofa amet 
ment, of a king, from the moſt antient hiſtory we have, the betten 
to point out the effects of agriculture and multiplication. The 
ſociety is the whole taken together; it is Jacob, his, ſons, their 
wives, their children, and all the ſervants. The government regards 
the inſtitutions preſcribed by Jacob, to every one of the family, 
concerning their reſpective ſubordination and duty. Multiplication 
will here go forward, not in proportion to the generative. faculty, 
but according tothe employment of the perſons already generated, 
If Jacob continue paſturing his herds, he muſt extend the limits of 
his right of paſture ; he muſt multiply his ſtock of cattle, in pro- 
portion as the mouths of his family augment, He is charged with 
all this. detail: for he is maſter, and director, and ſtateſman, and 
general provider. His ſervants will work as they are ordered; but 
if he has not had the proper foreſight, to break up lands ſo ſoon as 
his family comes nearly up to that proportion which his flocks can 
eaſily feed; if in this caſe, a dry ſeaſon ſhould burn up the graſs in 
Paleſtine, he will be obliged to ſend ſome of his ſtock: of cattle; 
with ſome of his family, to market, there to be ſold ; and with the 
price he muſt buy corn. For in this early age, there was money, 
there were manufacturers of ſackeloth, of common rayment, and 
of party-coloured garments ; there was a trade in corn, in ſpicery, 
balm, and myrrh. Jacob and his family were ſhepherds, but they- 
lived not entirely on fleſh; they eat bread : conſequently there was 
tillage in thoſe days, though they exerciſed none. The famine: 
however was ready to deſtroy them, and probably would have done: 
it, but for the providential circumſtance of-Joſeph's being governor! 
of Egypt. He relieved their diftreſs, he gave to his family the beſt 


country. 
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country in the whole kingdom for paſture ; and they had a gra- 
tuitous ſupply of bread. 

No doubt, & long as theſe favourable circumſtances ſubſiſted, 
multiplication would go on apace. What fupernatural afliftance 
God was pleaſed to grant for the increaſe of his choſen people, 
does not concern my inquiry. 

I have mentioned tranſiently this example of the patriarch, only 
to point out how antient the uſe of money, the invention of trade 
and manufactures appear to have been. Without ſuch previous 
eſtabliſhments, I conſider mankind as ſavages, living on the ſpon- 
taneous fruits of the earth, as in the firſt ſuppoſition ; and confined, 
as to numbers, to the actual extent of theſe productions. 

From what has. been ſaid, we may conclude, that the numbers of 
mankind muſt depend upon the quantity of food produced by the 
earth for their — from which, as a corollary, may be 

drawn, 

That mankind 1 28 to numbers, and muſt eve be, in pro- 
portion to the food produced; and that the food produced will be 
in the compound proportion of the fertility of the climate, and the 
induſtry of the inhabitants. 

From this laſt propoſition it appears plain, that there can be no 
general rule for determining the number of inhabitants neceſſary 
for agriculture, not even in the ſame country. The fertility of the 
ſoil when laboured; the eaſe of labouring it; the quantity of good 
fpontaneous fruits; the plenty of fiſh in the rivers and fea; the 
abundance of wild birds and. beaſts; have in all ages, and ever 
muſt influence greatly the nouriſhment, and, conſequently, regulate 
the multiplication of man, and determine his employment. 

To make an eftabliſhment in a country not before inhabited, to 
root out woods, deſtroy wild and venomous animals, drain marſhy 
grounds, give a free courſe to water, and to lay down the ſurface 
into corn fields, muſt ſurely require more hands than to cultivate 
the ſame after it is improved. For the truth of this, I appeal to.our 


American brethren. 
We 
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We may therefore conclude, .thaz..the moſt eſſential requiſite for 

population, is that of agriculture, or the providing of ſubſiſtence. 
Upon this all the reſt depends: while ſuhſiſtence is upon a preca- 
rious footing, no ſtateſman can turn his attention to any thing elſe. 

The great importance of this object has engaged ſome to 1 imagine, 
chat the luxurious arts, in our days, are prejudicial both to agri- 
culture and multiplication. It is ſometimes a loſs to fix one's atten- 
tion too much upon any one object, however important. No. body 
can diſpute that agriculture is the fqundation, of multiplication, 
and the moſt eſſential requiſite for the proſperity of a ſtate. But ut 
does not follow from this, that almoſt every body in the ſtate ſhould 
be employed in it; that would be inverting the order of things, and 
turning the ſervant into the maſter. The duty and buſineſs of man 
is not to feed; he is fed, in order to do his duty, and to become 
uſeful. 

It is not ſufficient for my 8 to Know, chat che introduction 
of agriculture, by multiplying the quantity of the earth s product- 
jons, does evidently tend to increaſe the numbers of mankind. I 
muſt examine the political cauſes which muſt. CONEUſG, in order to 
eee this effect. 

For this purpoſe, my next inquiry mall be directed wane dit. 
covering the true principles which influence the employment of 
many with reſpect to agriculture. I ſhall ſpare no pains in, exa- 
mining this point to the bottom, even though it ſhould lead me to 
anticipate ſome branches of my ſubject. 855 

Iſhall endeavour to lay down principles conſiſtent with the nature 
of man, with agriculture, and with _ multiplication, in order, by 
their means, to diſcover both the uſe and abuſe of the two laſt, 
When theſe parts are well underſtopd, the reſt w ill go on more 
ſmoothly, and I ſhall find the leſs occaſion to interrupt my ſubject, 
in er to explain the topics upon which the whole depends. 
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| | 76 LE | CHAP. V. 
In what Manner, and according to what Principles, and political 
' Cauſes, does Agriculture augment Population ? | 


| I HAVE already ſhewn, how the fpontaneous fruits of the earth 
| provide a fund of nouriſhment for a determined number of 
men, and I have ſlightly touched upon the conſequences of adding 

labour to the natural activity of the ſoil. 
Let me now carry this inquiry a little farther. Let me ſappoſe 
a country fertile in ſpontaneous productions, capable of improve- 
ments of every kind, inhabited by a people living under a free 
government, and in the moſt refined ſimplicity, without trade, 
without the luxurious arts, and without ambition. Let me here 
' | ſuppoſe a ſtateſman, who ſhall inſpire a taſte for agriculture and 
for labour into thoſe who formerly conſumed the ſpontaneous 
fruits of the earth in eaſe and idleneſs. What will become of this 

augmentation of food produced by this additional labour ? | 

The ſudden increaſe of food, ſuch as that here ſuppoſed, will 
immediately diffuſe vigour into all ; and if the additional quantity 
be not very great, no ſuperfluity will be found. No ſooner will the 
inhabitants be fully nouriſhed, but they will begin to multiply 
a-new ; then they will come to divide with their children, and food 
will become ſcarce again. 

Thus much is neceſſary for the iluftration of one principle ; but 
the effects, which we have been pointing out, will not be produced 
barely by engaging thoſe who lived by hunting (I ſuppoſe) to quit 
that trade, and turn farmers. The ſtateſman muſt alſo find out a 
method to make the produce of this new branch of induſtry cir- 
culate downwards, ſo as to relicve the wants of the moſt neceſſi- 

IN tous. Otherwiſe, the plenty produced, remaining in the hands of 
thoſe who produced it, will become to them an abſolute ſuperfluity; 
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which, had they any trade with a neighbouring ſtate, they would 
| fell, or exchange, and leave their fellow citizens to ſtarve. And as 
we ſuppoſe no trade at all, this ſuperfluity will periſh like their 
cherries, in a year of plenty ; and conſequently the farmers will 
immediately give over working. 

If, to prevent this inconveniency, the ſtateſman forces certain 
claſſes to labour the ſoil, and, with diſcretion, diſtributes the pro- 
duce of it to all that have occaſion for ſubſiſtence, taking in return 
their ſervices for the public benefit ; this will prove an infallible 
way of multiplying inhabitants, of making them laborious, and 
of preſerving a ſimplicity of manners; but it is alſo the picture of 
antient (lavery, and is therefore excluded from the ſuppoſition, 

If he acts conſiſtently with that ſpirit of liberty, which we have 
ſuppoſed to animate his ſubjects, he has no method left, but to con- 
trive different employments for the hands of the neceſſitous, that, 
by their labour, they may produce an equivalent which may be ac- 
ceptable to the farmers, in lieu of this ſuperfluity ; for theſe laſt 
will certainly not raiſe it, if they cannot diſpoſe of it ; nor will 
they diſpoſe of it, but for a proper equivalent. This is the only 
method (in a free ſtate) of procuring additional food, and of dif- 
tributing it through the ſociety, as the price of thoſe hours which 
before were ſpent in idleneſs: and, as this will prove a more cer- 
tain and more extenſive fund of ſubſiſtence, than the precarious 
productions of ſpontaneous fruits, which cannot be increaſed at 
diſcretion, and in proportion to demand, it will greatly increaſe 
numbers ; but, on the other hand, it muſt evidently deſtroy thar 
ſumplicity of manners which naturally reigns among nations who 
do not labour. . 

A people, therefore, who have an induſtrious turn, will multi- 
ply in proportion to the ſuperfluity of their farmers ; becauſe the 
labour of the neceſſitous will prove an equivalent for it. 

Now this additional number of inhabitants being raiſed and fed 
with the ſuperfluity aZually produced by the farmers, can never be 
fapyoſcd neceſlary for providing that quantity, which (though re- 
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lively to the farmers it be called a ſuperfluity) is only a ſufficiency 
relatively to the whole ſociery; and, therefore, if it be found ne- 
ceſſary to employ the new inhabitants alſo in n: it n only 
be with a view to a ſtill greater multiplication. | 

Farther, we may lay it down as a principle, that a farmer will 
not labour to produce a ſuperfluity of grain relatively to his own» 
conſumption, unleſs e finds ſome want which may be ſupplied by 
means of that ſuperfluity ; neither will other induftrious perſons. 
work to ſupply the wants of the farmer for any other reaſon than 
to procure ſubſiſtence, which they cannot otherwiſe ſo.caſily- ob- 
tain. Theſe are the reciprocal wants which the ſtateſman muſt 
create, in order to bind the ſociety together. Here then is one 
principle: Agriculture among a free people will augment population, only in 
proportion as the neceſſitous are put in a ſituation to purchaſe ſubſiſtence with | 
their. labour. I proceed. 

If in any country which actually produces nouriſhment for its 
inhabitants, according to the progreſſion above-mentioned, (p. 27.) 
a plan is {et on foot for the extenſion of agriculture; the augmens 
tation muſt be made to bear a due proportion to the progreſs of in-- 
duſtry and wants of the people, or elſe an outlet muſt be provided 
for diſpoſing of the ſuperfluity. And if, at ſetting out, a foreign 
conſumption cannot he procured for the produce of huſbandry, . 
the greateſt caution muſt be had to Keep the improvement of the 
ſoil within proper bounds: for, without this, the plan intended for 
an improvement will, by over-doing, turn out to the detriment 
of agriculture. This will be the caſe, if the fruits of the earth be 
made to increaſe faſter than the numbers and the induftry of 
thoſe who are to conſume them. For if the whole be not con- 
ſumed, the regorging plenty will diſcourage the induſtry of the 
farmer. 5 f 

But if, together with an encouragement to agriculture, a proper 
outlet be found for the ſuperfluity, until the numbers and induſtry 
of the people, by increaſing, ſhall augment the home - oonſumption, 
which again by degrees will diminiſh the quantity of exportation, 

then 
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then che ſpring will eaſily overcome the reſiſtance; it will dilate;;: 
that is, numbers will continue to increſGGe. 

From this may be derived another principle: That nee when 
encouraged for the ſake. of multiplying inhabitants, muſt keep pace with the 
progreſs of induſtry ; or an out- let muſt be provided ſor all ſuperfluity 

In the foregoing example, I have ſuppoſed no exportation, the 
more to ſimplify the: ſuppoſition : I was, therefore, obliged to 
throw in a circumſtance, in order to ſupply the want of it; to wit, 
an augmentation of inland demand from the ſuſpenſion of hunting; 
and I have ſuppoſed thoſe ho formerly ſupported themſelves by 
this, to conſume the ſuperfluous food of the farmers for the price of 
their labour. This may do well enough as a ſuppoſition; and has 
been made uſe of only to explain principles; but the manners of a 
people are not ſo eaſily changed; and therefore I have anticipated a 
little the ſuppoſition of trade, only to ſhew how it muſt concur with 
induſtry, in the advancement'of agriculture and multiplication. 

Let me next conſider the conſequences of an augmentation of 
agriculture in a country where the inhabitants are lazy; or where 
they live in ſuch ſimplicity of manners, as to have few wants which 
labour and induſtry can ſupply. In this caſe, I ſay, the ſcheme of 
agriculture will notſucceed ; and, if ſet on foot, part of the grounds. 
will ſoon become uncultivated again. 

The lazieſt part of the. farmers, diſguſted with- a labour which 
produces a plenty ſuperfluous to themſelves, which they cannot 
diſpoſe of for any equivalent, will give over working, and return to 
their antient ſimplicity. The more laborious will not furniſh food 
to the neceſſitous for nothing: ſuch therefore who cannot otherwiſe 
ſubſiſt, will naturally-ſerve the induſtrious, and thereby ſell their 
ſervice for food. Thus by the diminution of labour, a part of the 
country, proportional to the quantity of food which the farmers, 
formerly found ſuperfluous, will again become uncultivated. 

Here then will be found a country, the population of which muſt 
ſtop for want of food; and which, by the ſuppoſition, . is abun- 
dantly able to produce more. Experience every where ſhews the 
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poſſible exiſtence of ſuch a caſe, ſince no country in Europe is cul- 
tivated to the utmoſt; and that there are many ſtill, where culti- 
vation, and conſequently multiplication, is at a ſtop. Theſe nations 

1 conſider as in a moral incapacity of multiplying: the incapacity 
would be phyſical, if there was an actual impoſſibility of their pro- 
curing an augmentation of food by any means whatſoever. 

Theſe principles ſeem to be confirmed by experience, whether we 
compare them with the manner of living among the free American 
ſavages, or among the free, induſtrious, and laborious Europeans. 
We find the productions. of all countries, generally ſpeaking, in 
proportion to the number of their inhabitants; and, on the other 
hand, the inhabitants are moſt commonly in proportion to the 
food. | | 

I beg that this may not be looked upon as a quibble, or what is 
called a vicious circle. I have qualified the general propoſition by 
ſubjoining that it is found true moſt commonly; and from what is 
to follow, we ſhall better diſcover both the truth and meaning of 
what is here advanced. While certain cauſes operate, food will 
augment, and mankind will increaſe in proportion; when theſe 
cauſes ceaſe, procreation will not augmeat numbers; then the general 
propoſition will take place; numbers and food will remain the 
ſame, and balance one another. This I imagine to be ſo in fact; 
and I hope to ſhew that it is rational alſo. Let me now put an end 
to this chapter, by drawing fome concluſions from what has been 
laid down, in order to enlarge our m_ and to cnable us to extend 


our plan. 

I. One confequence of a fruitful ſoil, poſſeſſed by a free people, 
given to agriculture, and inclined to induftry, will be the produc- 
tion of a ſuperfluous quantity of food, over and above what is neceſ- 
ſary to feed the farmers. Inhabitants will multiply ; and according 
to their increaſe, a certain number of the whole, proportional to 
ſuch ſuperfluity of nouriſhment produced, will apply themſelves 
to induſtry and to the ſupplying of other wants. 


II. From 
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H. From this operation produced by induſtry, we find the people 
diſtributed into two claſſes. The firſt is that of the farmers who 
produce the fubfiſtence, add who are neceffarity employed in this 
branch of bufinefs ; the other I fhall call free hands ; becauſe their 
occupation being to procure themſelves fubfiftence out of the ſu- 
perffuity of the farmers, and by a labour adapted to the wants of 
the ſociety, may vary according to theſe wants, and theſe again a- 
cording to the ſpirit of the times. 

HI. If in the country we are treating of, both money and the 
luxurious arts are ſuppoſed unknown, then the ſuperfluiry of the 
farmers will be in proportion to the number of thoſe whoſe labour 
will be found ſufficient to provide for all the other neceſſities of 
the inhabitants; and fo ſoon: as this is accompliſhed, the conſump- 
tion and produce becoming equally balanced, the inhabitants will 
increaſe no more, or at leaſt very precariouſly, unleſs their wants 
be muhiplied. | 


CHAP. VI. | 
How the Wants of Mankind promote their M. ultiplication, 


FF the country we were treating of in the former chapter be ſup- 
poſed of a conſiderable extent and fruitfulneſs, and if the in- 
habitants have a rurn for induſtry; in a ſhort time, luxury and the 
uſe of money (or of ſomething participating of the nature of mo- 

ney) will infallibly be introduced. | 
By LuxvRy, I underſtand the conſumption of any thing produced by 
the labour or ingenuity of man, wwhich flatters our ſenſes or taſte of living, 
and which is neither neceſſary fer our being well fed, wv ell clathed, well de- 
; ended 
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ended againſt the i murics of the n, nor for Ken 17 again every 
thing which can hurt us. 
By Mox Ev, I underſtand any commedity, which coal; in 400 i⸗ of 10 
en, uſe to man for the purpoſes above-mentioned, but which acquires 
ſuch an eſtimation from his opinion of it, as to become the univerſal meaſure of 
what is called value, and an adequate equivalent for any thing alienable. 
Here a new ſcene opens. This money muſt be found in the 
hands of ſome of the inhabitants ; naturally, of ſuch as have had 
the wit to invent it, and the addreſs to make their countrymen 
fond of it, by repreſenting it as an equivalent value for food and 
neceſlaries ; that is to ſay, the means of procuring, without work 
ar toil, not only the labour of others, but food itſelf. | 

Here then is produced a new object of want. Every perſon be- 
comes fond of having money ; but how to get it is the queſtion. 
The proprietors will not give it for nothing, and by our former 
ſuppoſition every one within the ſociety was underſtood to be 


As my ſubje& is different from that of morals, I have no occaſion to conſider the 
term luxury in any other than a political ſenſe, to wit, as a principle which produces 
employment, and gives bread to thoſe who ſupply the demands of the rich. For this 
reaſon I have choſen the above definition of it, which conveys no idea, either of abuſe, 
ſenſuality, or exceſs; nor do I, at preſent, even conſider the hurtful conſequences of . 
it as to foreign trade, Principles here are treated of with regard to mankind in general, 
and the effects of luxury are only conſidered relatively to multiplication and agriculture. 
Our reaſoning will take a different turn, when we come to examine the ſeparate inte- 
reſt of nations, and the principles of trade. 

A beg therefore, that at preſent my reaſoning be carried no further (from inductions 
and ſuppoſitions) than my intention is that it ſhould be. I am no patron, either of 
vice, profuſion, or the diſſipation of private fortunes ; although I may now and then 
reaſon very cooly upon the political conſequences of ſuch diſeaſes in a fate, when I only con- 
ider the influence they bave as to feeding and multiplying a people. My ſubje& is too ex- 
tenſive of itſelf to admit of being confounded with the doctrine either of morals, or of 
government, however cloſely theſe may appear connected with it; and did I not begin 
by ſimplifying ideas as much as poſſible, and by baniſhing combinations, I ſhouid 
quickly loſe my way, and involve myſelf i in perplexities inextricable. 


abundantly 
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abundantly ſupplied with food and neceflaries ; the farmers, from 
their labouring the ground; the free hands, by the return of their 
own ingenuity, in furniſhing neceſſaries. The proprietors. there- 
fore of this money have all their wants ſupplied, and ſtill are poſ- 
ſeſſors of this new kind of 2 which we now ſuppoſe to be 
coveted by all. 

The natural conſequence here will be, that thoſe who have the 
money will ceaſe to labour; and yet will conſume ; and they will 
not conſume for nothing, for they will pay with money. 

Here then is a number of inhabitants, who live and conſume 
the produce of the earth without labouring : food will ſoon be- 
come ſcarce ; demand for it will riſe, and that will be paid with 
money; this is the beſt equivalent of all; many will run to the 
- plough ; the ſuperfluity of the farmers will augment ; the rich will 
call for ſuperfluities ; the free hands will ſupply them, and de- 
mand food in their turn. Theſe will not be found a burden on the 
huſbandmen, as formerly; the rich, who hired of them their la- 
bour or ſervice, muſt pay them with money, and this money in 
their hands will ſerve as an equivalent for the ſuperfluity of nou- 
riſhment produced by additional agriculture. 

When once this imaginary wealth, money, becomes well intro- 
duced into a country, luxury will very naturally follow; and when 
money becomes the object of our wants, mankind become induſ- 
trious, in turning their labour towards every object which may 
engage the rich to part with it; and thus the inhabitants of 
any country may increaſe in numbers, until the ground refuſes 
farther nouriſhment. The conſequences of this will make the 
ſubject of another chapter. 

Before we proceed, ſomething muſt be ſaid, in order to reſtrain 
theſe general aſſertions a little. 

We have ſuppoſed a very rapid progreſs of induſtry, and a very 
ſudden augmentation of inhabitants, from the introduction of 
money. But it muſt be obſerved, that many circumſtances have 
concurred with the money, to produce this effect. 
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We have ſuppoſed a country capable of improvement, a labori- 
dus people, a taſte of refinement and luxury in the rich, an am- 
bition to become ſo, and an application to labour and ingenuity in 
the lower claſſes of men. According to the greater or leſs degree 
of force, or concurrence of theſe and like circumſtances, will the 
country in queſtion become more or leſs cultivated, and conſe- 
quently peopled. 

If the ſoil be vaſtly rich, fituated in a warm climate, and natu- 
rally watered, the productions of the earth will be almoſt ſponta- 
neous: this will make the inhabitants lazy. Lazineſs is the great- 
eſt of all obſtacles to labour and induſtry. Manufactures will 
never flouriſh here. The rich, with all their money, will not be- 
come luxurious with delicacy and refinement ; for I do not mean 
by luxury the gratification of the animal appetites, nor the abuſe 
of riches, but an elegance of taſte and in living, which has for its object the 
labour and ingenuity of man ; and as the ingenuity of workmen begets 
a taſte in the rich, ſo the allurement of riches kindles an ambition, 
and encourages an application to works of ingenuity in the poor. 

Riches therefore will here be adored as a god, but not made 
ſubſervient to the uſes of man; and it is only by the means of 
ſwift circulation from hand to hand, (as ſhall be obſerved in its 
proper place) that they become productive of the effects mentioned 
above. 

When money does not circulate, it is the ſame thing as if it did 
not exiſt; and as the treaſures found in countries where the inha- 
bitants are lazy do not circulate, they are rather ornamental than 
uſeful. | 


* Every tranſition of money from hand to hand, for a valuable conſideration, im- 
plies ſome ſervice done, ſomething wrought by man, or performed by his ingenuity, 
or ſome conſumption of ſomething produced by his labour. The quicker therefore 
the circulation of money is in any country, the more ſtrongly it may be inferred, that 
the inhabitants are laborious; and vice verſa : but of this more hereafter, 
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It is not therefore in the moſt fruitful countries of the world, 
nor in thoſe which are the beſt calculated for nouriſhing great 
multitudes, that we find the moſt inhabitants. It is in climates leſs 
favoured by nature, and where the {oil only produces to thoſe who 
labour, and in proportion to the induſtry of every one, where we 
may expect to find great multitudes ; and even theſe will be found 
greater or lefs, in proportion as the turn of the inhabitants 1s 
directed to ingenuity and induſtry. 

In ſuch countries where theſe are made to flouriſh, the free 
hands (of whom we have ſpoken above) will be employed in uſe- 
ful manufactures, which, being refined upon by the ingenious, 
will determine what is called the ſtandard of taſte ; this taſte will 
increaſe conſumption, which again will multiply workmen, and 
cheſe will encourage the production of food for their nouriſh- 
ment. 

Let it therefore never be ſaid, that there are too many manu- 
facturers employed in a country; it is the ſame as if it were ſaid, 
there are too few idle perſons, too few beggars, and too many huſ- 
bandmen. 

We have more than once endeavoured to ſhew, that theſe manu- 
facturers never can be fed but out of the ſuperfluity of nouriſh- 
ment produced by the farmers. It is a contradiction, I think, to 
ſay, that thoſe who are fed upon the ſurplus of thoſe who culti- 
vate the ſoil are neceſſary for producing a ſufficiency to them- 
ſelves. For if even this ſurplus were to diminiſh, the manufac- 
tures, not the labourers, would be the firſt to be extinguiſhed for 

want of nouriſhment. | 
The importance of the diſtributive proportion of mankind into 
labourers and free hands appears ſo great, and has fo intimate a 
connection with this ſubje&, that it engages me to ſeek for an il- 
luſtration of the principles I have been laying down, in an ex- 
ample drawn from facts, as it is found to ſtand in one of the 
greateſt and moſt flouriſhing nations in Europe. But before I pro- 
ceed farther in this part of my ſubje&, I muſt examine the con- 
F 2 ſequences 
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ſequences of ſlavery with regard to the fubject we are now upon. 
Relations here are ſo many and ſo various, that it is neceſſary 
to have ſometimes recourſe to tranſitions, of which I give notice to 
my reader, that he may not loſe the connection. 


CH A P. VII. 


The Efefts of Slavery upon the Multiplication and Employment a 
of Mankind. % 


EFORE I go on to follow the conſequences of the above rea- 
ſoning, I muſt ſtop, to conſider a difference, of. no ſmall im- 
portance, between antient and modern times, which will ſerve to 
illuſtrate the nature of ſlavery, with regard to * and the 
employment of mankind. 

We have endeavoured to lay down the principles which ſeem to 
influence theſe two objects, ſuppoſing all to be free. In that caſe I 
imagine the human ſpecies will multiply pretty much in propor- 
tion to their induſtry ;. their induſtry will increaſe according to their 
wants, and theſe again will be diverſified according to the ſpirit of 
the times. | 

From this I conclude, that the more free and ſimple the manners 
of a country are, ceteris paribus, the fewer inhabitants will be found 
in it. This is proved by experience every where. The Tartars, 
who freely wander up and down a country of vaſt extent, multiply: 

but little; the ſavages in America, who live upon hunting, in a 
: ſtate of great independence; the inhabitants of ſeveral moun- 
-tainous countries in Europe, where there are few manufactures, 
and where the inhabitants da not leave the country; in all ſuch 
places mankind do not multiply. What is the reaſon of this? 

One would imagine, where there is a great extent of ground ca- 
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pable of producing food, that mankind ſhould multiply until the 
ſoil refuſed to give more. I imagine the anſwer 1 be eaſily dif 
covered from the principles above laid down. _ 

Where mankind have few wants, the number of free hands. ne- 
ceſſary to ſupply them is very ſmall, conſequently very little ſurplus 
from the farmers is ſufficient to maintain them. When therefore 
it happens, that any poor family in the claſs of free hands is very 
numerous, diviſion there comes to be carried to its utmoſt extent, 
and the greateſt part become quite idle, becauſe there is no de- 
mand for their work. As long as they can be fed by the diviſion 
of the emoluments- ariſing from the labour of their parents, or 
by the charity of others, they live; when theſe reſources fail, 
they become miſerable. In ſo wretched a ſituation it is not eaſy to 
find bread. The farmers will not double their diligence from a 
charitable diſpoſition. Thoſe who have land will not allow thoſe 
indigent people a liberty to raiſe grain in it for nothing ; and al- 
though they ſhould, the poor are not in a capacity to provide what 
is neceſſary for doing it. All other work is fully ſtocked, the 
wretched die, or extinguiſh without multiplying. 

To make this more evident, let us ſuppoſe the wants of man- 
kind, in any polite nation of Europe, which lives and flouriſhes in 
our days upon the produce of its own foil, reduced all. at once to 
the ſimpiicity of the antient patriarchs, or even to that of the old 
Romans. Suppoſe all the hands now employed in the luxurious 
arts, and in every branch of modern manufactures, to become quite 
idle, how could they be ſubſiſted What oeconomy could be ſet ou 
foot able to preſerve ſo many lives uſeful to the ſtate? Let it is 
plain by the ſuppoſition, that. the farmers of the country are ca- 
pable of maintaining them, ſince they do ſo actually. It would be 
abſurd to propoſe to employ them in agriculture, ſeeing there are 
enough employed in this, to provide food for the whole. 

If it be certain, that ſuch people would die for want without any 
reſource, muſt it not follow, that unleſs their parents had found 
the means of maintaining them when children, and.they. them- 

| oy ſelves. 
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_ Felves the means of fubſiſting by their induſtry in ſupplying wants, 
they could mot have exiſted beyand their firſt infancy. 

This ſeems to ſtrike deep againft the populouſneſs of the eld 
world, where we know that the wants of mankind, with regard to 
trades and manufactures, were ſo few. 

But in thoſe days the wants of mankind were of a different na- 
ture. At preſent there is a demand for the ingenuity of man; 
chen there was a demand for his perſon and ſervice. Now pro- 
vided there be a demand for man, whatever uſe he be put to, the 
. Fpecies will multiply ; for thoſe who ſtand in need of them will 

always feed them, and as long as food is to be found, numbers 
will increafe. 

In the preſent times food cannot, in general, be found, but by 
labour, and that cannot be found but to ſupply wants. Nobody 
will feed a free man, more than he will feed the wild birds or 
beaſts of the field, unleſs he has occaſion for the labour of the one 
or the fleſh of the other. | 
In the old world the principles were the ſame, but the ſpirit of 
nations was different. Princes wanted to have numerous armies. 
Free ſtates ſought for power in the number of their citizens. The 
wants of mankind being few, and a ſimplicity of manners efta- 
blifhed, to have encouraged induſtry, excepting in agriculture, 
which in all ages has been the foundation of papulation, would 
Have been an inconſiſtency. To make mankind labour beyond 
their wants, to make one part of a ſtate work to maintain the 
other gratuitouſly, could only be brought about by flavery, and 
lavery was therefore introduced univerfally. Slavery was then as 
neceſſary towards multiplication, as it would now be deſtructive 
of it. The reaſon is plain. If mankind be not forced to labour, 
they will only labour for themſelves; and if they have few wants, 
there will be little labour. But when ſtates come to be formed, 
and have occaſion for idle hands to defend them againſt the vio- 
dence of their enemies, food at any rate muſt be procured for thoſe 
who do not labour; and as, by the ſuppoſition, the wants of the 
2 labourers 
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labourers are ſmall, a method muſt be found to increaſe their la- 
bour above the proportion of their wants. 

For this purpoſe flavery was calculated: it had two excellent ef 
fects with reſpe& to population. The firſt, that, in unpoliſhed 
nations, living upon the ſpontaneous fruits of the earth, and al- 
thoſt continually in war, lives were preſerved for the ſake of ma- 
king flaves of the caprives. Theſe fold to private people, or dif- 
ferent ſtates, were ſure of being fed; whereas remaining in their 
own country, they only occupied a place, which, by the force of 
the generative faculty, as has been obſerved, was ſoon to be filled 
up by propagation: for it muſt not be forgot, that when numbers 
are ſwept off, by any ſudden calamity, which does not propor- 
tionally diminiſh ſubſiſtence, a new multiplication immediately 
rakes place. Thus we perceive the hurt done by plagues, by war, 
and by other devaſtations, either among men, or cattle, repaired in 
a few years, even in thoſe countries where the ſtandard number of 
both is feldom found to increaſe. What immenſe quantities of 
cattle are yearly ſlaughtered! Does any body imagine that if all 
were allowed to live, numbers would increaſe in proportion The 
ſame is true of men. 

The ſecond advantage of ſlavery was, that in countries where a 
good police prevailed, and where the people had fewer wants by far 
than are felt in modern times, the ſlaves were forced to labour the 
ſoil which fed both them and the idle freemen, as was the caſe in 
Sparta ; or they filled all the ſervile places which freemen fill now, 
and they werelikewiſe employed, as in Greece and in Rome, in ſupply- 
ing with manufactures thoſe whoſe ſervice was neceſſary forthe ſtate, 

Here then was a violent method of making mankind laborious 
in raiſing food; and providing this be accompliſhed, (by any means 
whatever) numbers will increaſe. 

Trade, induſtry, and manufactures, only tend to multiply the 
numbers of men, by encouraging agriculture. If it be therefore 
ſuppoſed, that two ſtates are equally extended, equally fruitful, 
and equally cultivated, and the produce conſumed at home, I be- 

lieve 
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lieve they will be found equally peopled. But ſuppoſe the one la- 
boured by free men, the other by ſlaves, what difference will be 
found in making war? In the firſt, the free hands muſt, by their 
induſtry and labour, purchaſe their food, and a day loſt in labour 
is in a manner a day of faſting: in the laſt, the ſlaves produce the 
food, they are firſt fed, and the reſt coſts nothing to the body af 
free men, who may be all employey 1 in war, without the ſmalleſt 
Pre judice to induſtry. 

From theſe principles it apnears, that ſlavery in former times 
had the ſame effect in peopling the world that trade and induſtry 
have now. Men were then forced to labour becauſe they were 
ſlaves to others; men are now forced to labour becauſe 0 are 
flaves to their own wants. 

I only add, that I do not pretend that in fact ſlavery. in antient 
times did every where contribute to population, any more than 1 
can affirm that-the ſpirit of induſtry in the Dutch is common to all 
free nations in our days. All that is neceſſary for my purpoſe is, 
to ſet forth the two principles, and to ſhew the natural effects of 
the one and the other, with reſpect to the multiplication of man- 
Kind and advancement of agriculture, the principal objects of our 
attention throughout this book. 

I ſhall at preſent enlarge no farther upon this matter, but return 
to where I left off in the preceeding chapter, and take up the far- 
ther examination of the fundamental diſtribution of inhabitants 
into labourers and free hands, | 
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CHAP. VIII. 


1 hat Proportion of Inhabitants is neceſſary for Agriculture, and 
what Proportion may be al employed in every ther Occupation? , 


HAVE propoſed chis nations not with an intention ee 
it fully, but to point out how, with the proper lights given, it 
may be anſwered. AR) 

As I write under circumftances not the moſt favourable for having 
recourſe to books, I muſt employ thoſe I have. The article Poktical 
Arithmetic, of Mr, Chambers's Gyclopedia, furniſhes me with ſome 
extracts from Sir William Petty, and Dr. Davenant, which I here 
intend to employ, towards pointing out a ſolution of the queſtion 
propoſed. Theſe authors conſider the ſtate of England as it ap- 
peared to them, and 9 en n eee 
to that Rate. |; 

Sir William Petty — che — of — to be fix 
millions, the value of grain yearly conſumed by them ten millions 
ſterling, the buſhel of wheat reckoned at g. and that of barley at 
25. 6d. If we caſt the two together, and reckon upon an average, 
this will make the quarter, or eight buſhels of grain, worth 1. 10, 
but in regard, the barley cannot amount to one half of all the grain 
conſumed, eſpecially as there is a good quantity of rye made uſe 
of, which is worth more than the barley, though leſs than the: 
wheat; let us ſuppoſe the grain worth 32s. per quarter, at a me- 
dium; then ten millions ſterling will purchaſe ſix millions of quar- 
ters of grain, or thereabouts: which uſed for nouriſhment, in. 
bread and beer, gives the mean quantity of one quarter, or 512 
pounds of grain for every inhabitant, including the nouriſhment 
of his proportional part of animals; ſappoſing that Sir William 
attended to this circumſtance, for it is not mentioned by Chambers.” 
And I muſt obſerve, by the by, that this computation may hold 
VOL. I. G good 
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good as to England, where people eat fo little bread ; but would 


not anſwer in France, nor in almoſt any other country I have ſeen. 

Dr. Davenant, correcting Sir William's calculation, makes the 
inhabitants 5,545,000. Theſe, according to Sir William's prices and 
proportions, would conſume to the amount of 8,872,000. ſterling ; 
but the Dr. carries it, with reaſon, a little higher, and ſtates it at 
9,075, ooo l. ſterling; the difference, however, is inconſiderable. 
From this he concludes, the groſs produce of the corn fields to be 
about 9,075,000. ſterling. I make no criticiſm upon this compu- 
tation. 

' Next, as to the value of other lands; 1 find Sir William reckons 
the groſs produce of them in butter, cheeſe, milk, wool, horſes 
yearly bred, fleſh for food, tallow, hides, hay, and timber, to 
amount to 12, ooo, oo0 J. ſterling: The amount therefore of the groſs 
produce of all the lands in England muſt be equal to cheſe two furs 
added together, that is o 21,0) 5, ooo ſterting. 

- From cheſe data, the Dr. values the yearly rent of corn lands at 
two millions ſterling, and thoſe of paſture, Kc. at ſeven millions, 
in all nine millions. 

From this it appears, that the land rents of England are to de 
groſs produce, as nine is to twenty one, or thereabouts. 

Let me now ezamine fore other proportions. 

ed Soom tuber ayuda, as 
two is to nine; thoſe of paſture, as ſeven to twelve. 

Nox it is very certain, that all rents are in a pretty juſt proportion 
to the groſs produce, after deducting three prineipal articles. 

1. The nouriſhment of the farmer, his family and ſervants, 

2. The neceflary expences of his family, for manufactures, and 


inſtruments for cultivating the ground. 


3. His reaſonable profits, according to the cuſtom of every 
country. | 

Of theſe three articles, let us diſtinguiſh what part implies the 
direct conſumption of the pure produce, from what does not. 


I Of 
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| Of the irg fort are the nouziſhmen: of men and cattle, wookand 
flax for cloathing, firing, and other ſmaller article. 

Of the are all manufactures bought, ſervants wages, the 
hire of occafionally, and profits, either ſpeat in luxury, 
(chat is ſuperfiuity) lent, or laid up. 

The three articles above mentioned (which we have diſtributed 

under two heads) being deduced from the groſs produce, the re- 
maining value ſhews the land rent. 
This being the caſe, I am next to examine the cauſe of the great 
diſproportion between the rents of corn lands, and thoſe of paſture, 
when compared with the groſs produce, in order to draw ſome con- 
cluſion, which may lead to the ſolution of the queſtion here pro- 
poſed. 

This difference muſt proceed from the greater proportion of 
labouring and other inhabitants employed in conſequence of til- 
lage; which makes the expence of it far greater than that of paſture. 
And ſince, in the one and the other, every article of neceſſary expence 
or conſumption, appears to be proportionally equal among thoſe 
concerned in both, that is, proportional to the number of labouring 
inhabitants ; it follows, that the proportion of people employed in 
agriculture, and upon the account of it, in different countries, is 
nearly in the ratio of the groſs produce to the land-rent ; or in other 
words, in the proportion of the conſumption made by the farmers, 
and by thoſe employed neceſſarily by them, to the net produce z | 
which is the ſame thing. 

Now as the conſumption upon corn farms is 2, and that upon 
paſture , the proportion of theſe two fractions muſt mark the 
ratio between the populouſneſs of paſture lands, and thoſe in til- 
lage; that is to ſay, tillage lands in England were, at that time, 
peopled in proportion to paſture lands, as 84 is to 45, or as 28 to 15. 

This paint being ſettled, I proceed to another; to wit, the appli- 
cation of this net produce or ſurplus of the quantity of food and 
neceſſaries remaining over and above the nouriſhment, conſumption 
and expence, of the inhabitants employed in agriculture; and 

G 2 | which 
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which we have obſerved above, to be equal to the land-rents 'of 
England, that is to ſay, to nine millions yearly. - | 

Muſt not this of neceſſity be employed in the oubiſheit, and 
for the uſe of thoſe whom we have called the free hands ; who may 
be employed in mg aro Is trades, or in any way the ſtate 
pleaſes. | 
Now the number of people, I take to be very nearly in the 
proportion of the quantity of food they conſume ; eſpecially when 
a ſociety is taken thus, in ſuch accumulative proportion, and when 
all-are found rd the ſame 12 were, aeg ph as to the ny of the 
year. 

The whole grofs EY of England we have ſaid to be 
21,000,000. ſterling, of which 9 millions have remained for thoſe 
not employed in agriculture; the farmers, therefore, and their 
attendants, muſt annually conſume 12 millions ; conſequently the 
laft claſs is to the firſt as 12 is to 9. If therefore, according to Dr. 
Davenant, there be 5,545,000 peopte in that kingdom, there muſt 
be about 3,168,571 employed or dependent upon agriculture, and 
2,376,429 free hands for every other occupation. But this propor- 
tion of farmers will be found far leſs, if we reflect, that we have 
reckoned for them the total amount of the three articles above men- 
tioned, that is to ſay, the total conſumption they make, as well in 
manufactures, profits upon their labour, &c. as for food and neceſ- 
ſaries; whereas there has been nothing reckoned for the free hands, 
but the land- rent: conſequently there ſhould be added to the num- 
ber of the latter as many as are employed in ſupplying with all 
ſorts of manufactures the whole of the farmers of England, and all 
thoſe who depend upon them; and this number muſt be taken from 
one and added to the other claſs. 

If this number be ſuppoſed to amount to four hundred thouſand, 
it will do more than caſt the balance upon the oppoſite ſide. 

From theſe matters of fact (in ſo far as they are ſo) we may con- 
clude: 


I. That 
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I. That the raiſing of the rents of lands ſhews the increaſe of 
induſtry, as it ſwells the fund of e conſumed by the induſ- 
trious; that is, by thoſe who buy it. 

II. That it may denote either an increaſe of inhabitants, or the 
-depopulation: of .the land, in order to aſſemble the ſuperfluous 
mouths in villages, towns, &c. where they may exerciſe their in- 
duſtry with greater conveniency. 

While the land-rents of — were very low, numbers of the 
inhabitants appeared to be employed in agriculture; but were really 
no more than idle conſumers of the produce of it. This * be 
farther illuſtrated in the ſubſequent chapters. 

III. The more a country is in tillage, the more it is inhabited, and 
the ſmaller is the proportion of free hands for all the ſervices of the 
ftate. The more a country is in paſture, the 4% it is inhabited, bur 
the greater is the proportion of free: hands. 

I do not pretend, as I have ſaid above, that there is any calcu- 
lation to be depended on in this chapter; I have only endeavoured 
to point out how a calculation might be made, when the true ſtate 
of England comes to be known. 

This queſtion not being of a nature to enter into the chain of our 
reaſoning, may be conſidered rather as incidental than eſſential; I 
have therefare treated it ſuperficially, and chiefly for the ſake of 
the concluſions, 

Our next inquiry will naturally be into the principles which 45 
termine the reſidence of inhabitants, in order to diſcover why, in 
all flouriſhing ſtates, cities are now found to be every where in- 
creaſing. | 
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What are the Principles which regulate the Diftribution of 
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CHAP. IX. 


Inhabitants into Farms, V ys, Hamlets, Towns, and Cities f 


AVING poinced out the natural diſtribution of inhabitancs 
into the two capital claſſes of which we have been treating, I 
am now going to examine how far their employment muſt decide 
as to their place af refdence. 
I. When mankind is fed upon the ſpontaneaqus fruits of the earth, 
the difiribution of their reſidence depends upon the diviſion of the 
lands. If theſe are in common to all, then the inhabitants will be 
ſcattered abroad, or gathered together, according as the productions 
of the earth are equally diſtributed over the face af the country, 
or confined to fame fruitful ſpots. | 
Hence the Tartars wander with their flocks and feed upon them: 
hence the hunting Indians are ſcattered in ſmall ſocieties, through 


the woods, and live upon game: hence others, who feed upon the 


fruits of the earth, are collected in greater numbers upon the ſides 
of rivers, and in watered vallies. | 

Where therefore the furface of the earth is not appropriated, there 
the place producing food determines the place of refidence of every 
one of the fociety, and there mankind may live in idleneſs, and re- 
main free from every conſtraint. 

II. When the earth is not in common to thoſe who live upon her 
ſpontaneous fruits, but appropriated by a few, there either ſlavery 
or induſtry muſt be introduced among thoſe who conſume the ſur- 
plus of the proprietors ; becauſe they will expect either ſervice or 
work in return for their ſuperfluity. In that caſe, the reſidence of 
the inhabitants will depend upon the circumſtances we are going 


to conſider; and the object of 6 (in countries where the 


ſurface 
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furface of the earth is not broken up, being ſolely directed towards 
the gathering in of fruits) will only determine the reſidence of 
theſe who are neceſlary for that purpoſe: conſequently it will fol- 
low, that in climates where the earth produces ſpontaneouſly, and 
in vaſt abundance, there may be found large citiesz becauſe the 
number of thoſe who are neceſſary for gathering in the fruits, is 
fmall in proportion to their quantity; whereas in other countries, 
where the earth's productions are ſcanty, and where the climate 
refuſes thoſe of the copious and luxuriant kind, there will hardly 
be found any confiderable town, as the number of thoſe who are 
neceſſary for collecting the ſubſiſtence, bear a great proportion to 
the fruits themſelves. I do not ſay, that in the firſt caſe there muff 
be large towns, or that in the other there can be none; but I ſay, 
that in the firſt caſe, thoſe who may be gathered into towns, bear 2 
great proportion to the whole ſociety ; * * 
bear a ſmall one. 

I think 1 have found this principle confirmed by experience. 
When I compare the bulk and populouſneſs of the cities of Lom- 
bardy, and ſtill more, thoſe of the watered provinces of Spain, with 
the inhabitants of the territory which maintains them, I find: the 
proportion of the firſt vaſtly greater than in thoſe of France and 
England; and ſtill more again in theſe two laſt mentioned king- 
doms, than in the more northern countries and provinces, where the 
earth's productions bear a leſs proportion to the labour beſtowed in 
producing them. Now, although allow that neither the one or the 
other tobe fed byſpontaneous productions, yet ſtill it may beinferred, 
that the more the climate contributes to favour the labour of man, 
the more the productions participate of the ſpontaneous nature “. 

Again, 

Hence we may conclude, that in thoſe countries where the people ſive upon the 
ſpomaneous fruits, the whole ſociety (conſidered in a political light) is found compoſed 
of free hands, Nature there ſupplies the place of the whole claſs of farmers. 

We have ſaid that induſtry and manufactures are the occupation of the free hands of 


a ſtate; conſequently, where the proportion of them is the largeſt, induſtry ſhould 
| flouriſlu 
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Again, in countries where labour is required for feeding a ſociety, 
the ſmaller the proportion of labourers, the greater will be that of 
the free hands. Fruits which are produced by annual labour, and 
ſill more, ſuch as are the conſequence of a thorough cultivation, 
(fach as luxuriant paſture) give returns far ſuperior to the nouriſh- 
ment of thoſe employed in the cultivation ; conſequently, all the 
ſurplus is conſumed by people not employed in agriculture ; con- 
fequently, by thoſe who are not bound to reſide upon the ſpot 
which feeds them, and who may chooſe the habitation beſt adapted 
for the exerciſe of that induſtry which is moft proper to produce an 
equivalent to the farmers for their ſuperfluities. 
From this it is plain that the reſidence of the farmers only, is 

eſſentially attached to the place of cultivation. Hence, farms' i in 


ſome provinces, villages in others. 
TI now proceed to the other claſs of inhabitants; the free hands 


who live upon the ſurplus of the farmers. 

"Theſe I muſt ſubdivide into two conditions. The firſt, thoſe to 
whom this ſurplus directly belongs, or who, with a revenue in 
money already acquired, can purchaſe it. The ſecond, thoſe who 
purchaſe it with their daily labour or perſonal ſervice. 

Thoſe of the firſt condition may live where they pleaſe; thoſe of 
the ſecond, muſt live where they can. The reſidence of the con- 
ſumers, in many caſes, determines that of the ſuppliers. In pro- 
portion, therefore, as thoſe who Jive where they pleaſe chooſe to 
live together, in that proportion the others muſt follow them. And 
in proportion as the ſtate thinks fit to place the adminiſtration of 
government in one place, in that proportion muſt.the adminiſtrators, 
and every one depending upon them, be gathered together. Theſe 


Nouriſh to the greateſt advantage; that is to ſay, in countries where the inhabitants lite 
upon the ſpontaneous fruits: but that is not the caſe. Why? Becauſe there is another 
circumſtance of equal weight which prevents it. Theſe people are unacquainted with 
want, and want is the ſpur to induſtry, Let this ſuffice, in general, as to the diſtri- 
bution of inhabitants in countries unacquainted with labour, | 
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I take to be principles which influence the ſwelling of the bulk of 
capitals, and ſmaller cities. 

When the reſidence of the conſumer does not determine that of 
Him who ſupplies it, other conſiderations are allowed to operate. 
This is the caſe in what may properly be called manufactures, diſ- 
tinguiſhed from trades, whether they be for home conſumption, or 
foreign exportation. Theſe conſiderations are, 

I. Relative to the place and ſituation of the eſtabliſhment, which 
gives a preference to the ſides of rivers and rivulets, when machines 
wrought by water are neceſlary ; to the proximity of foreſts when 
fire is employed ; to the place which produces the ſubſtance of the 
manufacture; as in mines, collieries, brick-works, &c. 

II. Relative to the conveniency of tranſportation, as upon n navi- 
gable rivers, or by great roads. 

III. Relative to the cheapneſs of living, conſequently not (fre- 
quently) i in great cities, except for their own conſumption. But it 
muſt be obſerved, that this laſt conſideration can hardly ever be per- 
manent: for the very eſtabliſhment being the means of raiſing 
prices, the advantage muſt diminiſh in proportion as the under; 
taking comes to ſucceed. The beſt rule therefore is, to ſet down 
ſuch manufactures upon the banks of navigable rivers, where all 
neceſſary proviſions may be brought from a diſtance at a ſmall 
coſt. This advantage is permanent, the others are not; and may 
prove in time hurtful, by a change in theſe very circumſtances 
which decided as to the choice of the ſituation. From the eſtabliſh- 
ment of manufactures we ſee hamlets ſwell into villages, and vil- 
lages into towns. 3 ä 

Sea - ports owe their eſtabliſhment to foreign trade. From one or 
other of theſe and ſimilar principles, are mankind gathered into 
hamlets, villages, towns, and cities. 
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* CHAP. X. 1 
4, 
07 the Cenſoquentts which refult from the Separation of the two- 
Principal Claſſes of a People, the Farmers and the Free Hands, 
with * 1 to their Dwelling. 


AM next going to examine the conſequences reſulting to the 
ſtate, to the citizens, and to the landed intereſt, from this kind 
of ſeparation, as I may call it, between the parent earth and her 
laborious children, which I ſuppoſe tp take place every where in 


proportion to the progreſs of induſtry, luxury, and the ſwift cir- 
culation of money. 


As to the ſtate, it is, I think, very plain, that, without ſuch a 


dliſtribution of inhabitants, it would be impoſſible to levy taxes. 


For as long as the earth nouriſhes directly thoſe who are upon her 
ſurface, as long as the delivers her fruits into the very hand of 
him who conſumes them, there is no alienation, no occaſion for 
money, conſequently no poſſibility of eſtabliſhing an extenſive 
taxation, as ſhall in its place be fully explained, and from this 
principle is, I imagine, to be deduced the reaſon, why we find. 
taxation ſo little known under the feudal form of government. 
The perſonal ſerxice of the vaſſals, with their cattle and ſervants, . 
upon all occafions made the power and wealth of the- lords, and. 
their rents were moſſi quid in kind. They lived upon their lands, 


were commonly jealous of one another, and had conſtant diſputes. 


This was a very, good reaſon to keep them from coming together. 
Towns were fituated round their habitations. Theſe were moſtly- 
compoſed of the few tradeſmen and manufacturers that were in 
the country. The lord's judge, his fiſcal, and his court of record, 
added to theſe numbers; law-ſuits, and the lord's attendance, 
brought the vaſſals frequently together; this gave encouragement 
to houſes of entertainment; and this I take to be the picture of 
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the greateſt part of ſmall towns, if we aſcend three or four hun- 
Ured years from the preſent time. 

Cities were the reſidence of biſhops. Theſe lords were very in- 
dependent of the civil government, and had at the ſame time the 
principal direction in it. They procured privileges to their cities, 
and theſe communities formed themſelves by degrees into ſmall 
' republics: taxes here have ever been familiar. The feudal lords 
ſeldom appeared there, and the inferior claſſes of the people en- 
joyed liberty and eaſe in theſe cities only. 

In ſome countries of Europe, as in Germany, the principal citi- 
zens, in time, became patricians. In France certain offices of pu- 
blic truſt ſometimes procured nobility to thoſe who bore them, 
and always conſideration. The repreſentatives of the citizens 
were even admitted into the ſtates, and formed the tiers ctat. Elſe- 
where they received caſual marks of diſtinction from the ſove- 
reign, as the Lord Mayor of London does to this day uſually re- 
ceive knighthood. In ſhort, the only dawning of public liberty 
to be met with during the feudal government, was in the cities ; 
no wonder then if they increaſed. . 

Upon the diſcovery of America and the Faſt-Indies, induſtry, 
trade, and luxury, were ſoon introduced in the kingdoms of Spain, 


France, and England: the grandeur and power of the Hans 


rowns had already pointed out to ſovereigns the importance of 
thoſe objects. 


The courts of princes then became magnificent; the feudal 
lords inſenſibly began to frequent them with more aſſiduity than 
formerly. The ſplendor of the prince fbon erlipſed thoſe rays, 
which ſhone around them upon their own lands. They now no 
more appeared to one another as objects of jealouſy, but of emu- 
lation. They became acquainted, began to reliſh a court life, and 
every one propoſed to have a houſe in the capital. A change of 
| habitation made a change of circumſtances, both as to city and 
country. As to the city; in ſo far as inhabitants were increaſed, 
by the addition of the great lords, and of thoſe who followed their 
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example, demand increaſed for every ſort of proviſion and labour; 
and this quickly drew more inhabitants together. Every: one vied 
' with another in'magnificence of palaces, clothes, equipages. Modes 
changed, and by turns enlivened the different branches of inge ; 
nuity. Whence came fo great a number of inhabitants all of a 
ſudden? He who would have caſt his eyes on the deſerted reſi- 
dences of the nobility, would have ſeen the old people weeping 
and wailing, and nothing heard among them but complaints of 
deſolation : the youth were retired to the city; there was no change 
as tO them. | 

This is no doubt a plain conſequence of a ſudden revolution, 
which never can happen without being attended with great incon/ 
veniencies. Many of the numerous attendants of the nobility 
who uſeleſly filled every houſe and habitation belonging: to the 
great man, were ſtarving for want. He was at court, and calling 
aloud for money, a thing he was ſeldom accuſtomed to have occa- 
ſion for, except to lock up in his cheſt. In- order to procure this 
money, he found it expedient to convert æ portion of the perſonal 
ſervices of his vaſlals into caſh : by this he loſt his authority. He 
then looked out for a farmer (not a huſbandman) for an eſtate 
which he formerly conſumed in its fruits. This undertaker, as I 
may call him, began by diſmiſſing idle mouths. Still greater 
complaints enſued. At laſt, the money ſpent in the city began to 
flow into the hands of the induſtrious: this raiſed an emulation, 
and the children of the miſerable, who had felt the ſad effects of 
the revolution, but whg-could not foreſee the conſequences, began 
to profit by it. They became eaſy and independent in the great 
city, by furniſhing to the extravagance of thoſe under whoſe do- 
minion they were born. 

This progreſſion is perhaps too minutely traced to be exact; I 
therefore ſtop, to conſider the ſituation of affairs at that period, 
when all the inconveniences of the ſudden revolution had ceaſed, 
and when things were come to the ſtate in which we now find 
them. Capitals ſwelled to a great extent, Paris and London ap- 
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pear monſtrous to ſome, and d be aJload uhu the et 
the country. This muſt be examined. | 
We agree, I ſuppoſe, that the inhabitants of cities are not em- 
ployed in agriculture, and we may agree that they are fed by 
it: we have examined into the cauſes of the increaſe of cities, and 
we have ſeen the fund provided for their ſubſiſtence, to wit, the. 
ſurplus of fruits produced by huſbandmen.. 

What are then the advantages reſulting to the citizens from 
this great increaſe of their city? I cannot find any great benefit 
reſulting to individuals from that circumſtance ; but 1 conclude, 
that the ſame advantages which many find in particular, muſt be 
common to great numbers, conſequently great numbers are ga- 
thered together. 

The principal objections againſt great cities are, that heakh there 
is not ſo good, that marriages are not ſo frequent as in the coun- 
try, that debauchery prevails, and that abuſes are multiplied. 
Io chis I anſwer, that theſe, objections lie equally againſt all ci- 
ties, and are not-peculiar to thoſe complained of for their bulk ; 
and that the evils proceed more from the ſpirit of the inhabitants, 
than from the ſize of the capital. As for the as of life, 
it is more a private than a public concern. 
lt is farther urged, that the number of deaths exceeds the num- 
ber of births in great cities; conſequently ſmaller towns, and 
even the, country, is ſtripped of its inhabitants, in order to recruit 
theſe capitals. 

Here I deny, firſt, that in all capitals the number of deaths ex · 
ceeds the number of births; for in Paris it is otherwiſe. But ſup- 
poſing the aſſertion to be true, what concluſion can be drawn from 
it, except that many people who are born in the country die in 
town. That the country ſhould furniſh cities with inhabitants is 
no evil. What occaſion has the country for ſupernumerary hands? 
If it has enough for the ſupply of its own wants, and of the de- 
mands of cities, has it not enough? Had it more, the ſupernumera- 
ries would either conſume without working, or, if added to the claſs 
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of labourers, inſtead of being added to the number of free banda 
would overturn the balance between the two claſſes ; grain would 
become too plentiful, and that would caſt a general diſcourage- 
ment upon agriculture : whereas, by going to cities, they acquire 
money, and therewith purchaſe the grain they would have con- 
ſumed, had they remained in the country; and this money, which 
their additional labour in cities will force into circulation, would 
otherwiſe have remained locked up, or at leaſt would never have 
gone into the country, but in conſequence of the deſertion of the 
| ſupernumeraries. The proper and only right encouragement for 
agriculture, is a moderate and gradual increaſe of -demand' for the 
productions of the earth: this works a natural and beneficial in- 
creaſe of inhabitants ; and this demand muſt come from cities, for 
the huſbandmen never have occaſion to demand ; it is they . 
offer to ſale. 
| The high prices of moſt things in 10 cities is ſurely a beneft, 

not a loſs to the country. But I muſt obſerve, that the great ex- 
pence of living in capitals does not affect the lower claſſes, nor the 
moderate and frugal, in any proportion to what it does the rich. 
If you live on beef, mutton, bread, and beer, you may live as 
cheap in London and in Paris as in moſt cities I know. Theſe ar- 
ticles abound, and though the demand be great, the proviſion 
made for ſupplying it is in proportion. But when you come to fiſh, 
fowl, and game; delicacies of every kind brought from far, by 
the poſt, by ſhips, and meſſengers ; when you have fine equipages, 
large honſes, expenfive ſervants, and abundance of waſte in every 
article, without one grain of oeconomy in any, it is no wonder that 
money ſhould run away ſo faſt. 

I do not, from what has been ſaid, conclude, an there is any |, 
evident advantage in having ſo overgrown a capital as London in 
ſuch a kingdom as England; but only that I do not find great force 
in the objections I have met with againſt it. That there may be 
others which I do not know, I will not deny, becauſe I am not ſuf- 
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ficiently acquainted * that kingdom to be a competent judge of 
the matter. 

Let me now conclude his. chapter, by mentioning in what re- 
ſpects I think cities an advantage, in general, to a country; and, 
as I go along, I ſhall point out wherein they yoore diſadvantage, 
in particular, to ſome parts of it. 

The general advantages of them are ; 

I. To remove the unneceflary load upon the land; thoſe idle 
people, who eat up a part of the produce of labour without con- 
tributing to it. | | 

II. The opportunity of levying taxes, and of making theſe af- 
fect the rich, in proportion to the conſumption they make, without 
hurting induſtry or exportation. 

III. The advantages reſulting to the landed intereſt are no leſs 
eonſiderable. This is proved by univerſal experience: for we ſee 
every where, that the moment any city, town, or village, begins 
to increaſe, by the eftabliſhment of trade or manufactures, the 
lands round about immediately riſe in their value. The reaſon of 
this ſeems eafily deduced from the above principles. 

When a farmer has got his oeconomy under right regulations, 
not one ſupernumerary, nor uſeleſs mouth, but abundance of 
hands for every kind of labour, which is generally the caſe near 
towns and cities, the proximity of them diſcharges him of every 
ſuperfluity. His cattle conſume the exact quantity of grain and 
of forage neceſſary; what remains is money; a ſuperfluous egg is 
money; a ſuperfluous day of a cart, of a horſe, a ſuperfluous hour 
of a ſervant, is all money to the farmer. There is a conſtant de- 
mand for every thing he can do or furniſh. To make this the 
more ſenfibly perceived, remove into a province, far from a town, 
and compare ſituations, There you find abundance of things ſu-- 
perftuous, which cannot be turned into money, which therefore 
are conſumed without much. neceſſity, and with no profit. It is 
good to have an eſtate there, when you want to live upon it; it: 
is better to have one near the great town, when you do not. 


It 
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It may be alledged, that the diſadvantages felt by the diſtant 
farmer and proprietor, when they compare ſituations with thoſe 
ſituated near the . RY from :the town : this n be exa- 
mined. 

If the town conſume the produce of this diſtant farm, it mut 
conſume it in competition with every place at a ſmaller diſtance; 
conſequently this competition muſt do more good than harm to 
the diftant farm. If the city conſumes none of the produce, where- 
in does it aſſect it? It may be anſwered, that, by entering into 
competition with the diſtant farmer for the labouring inhabitants, 
theſe deſert agriculture, in favour of a more lucrative occupation, 
to be found in the city. Scarcity of hands in the country raiſes 
the price of labour on one hand, while it diminiſhes the demand 
on the other; conſcquently the farmer ſuffers a double diſadvan- 
tage. Of this there can be no doubt; but as theſe revolutions 
cannot by their nature be fudden, it becomes the duty of the ſtateſ- 
man, whom 1 ſuppoſe conſtantly awake, to ſet on foot directly 
ſome branch of induſtry in every ſuch diſtant part of the country ; 
and as prices will diminiſh for a while, for the reafons above- 
mentioned, this will prove an encouragement to the eſtabliſhment; 
this again will accelerate propagation, as it will prove an outlet for 
children, and, in a ſhort time, the farmer will find himſelf in a 
better ſituation than ever. But even without this aſſiſtance from 
the ſtate, a few years will ſet all to rights, providing the ſpirit of 
induſtry is kept up: for cities, by ſwelling, extend their demand 
to the moſt diſtant corners of a country ; the inhabitants who de- 
ſert do not ceaſe to conſume, and thereby they repair the hurt they 
did by their deſertion. I appeal to experience for the truth of this. 
Do we not perceive demand extending every year farther and far- 
ther from great capitals? I know places in France which, twenty 
years ago, never knew what it was to ſend even a delicacy to Pa- 
ris, but by the poſt, and which now ſend thither every week load- 
ed waggons, with many thouſand weight of proviſions; in fo much 
that I may almoſt ſay, that a fatted chicken in the moſt diſtant 
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province of that country can be fold with great profit in the Paris 
market during all the winter ſeaſon; and cattle carry thither their 
own fleſh cheaper than any waggon can. What diſtant farm then 
can complain of the greatneſs of that noble city? There is how- 
ever a caſe, where a diſtant part of a country may ſuffer in every 
reſpect, to wit, when the revolution is ſudden ; as when a rich 
man, uſed to ſpend his income in his province, for the encou- 
ragement of. induſtry, goes to Paris or London, and ſtays away for 
a year or two, without minding the intereſt of the eſtate he aban- 
dons. No doubt that muſt affect his province in proportion; but 
in every revolution which comes on gradually by the deſertion of 
ſuch as only lived by their induſtry, new mouths are born and 
ſupply the old. The only queſtion is about employing them well: 
while you have ſuperfſuous food and good oeconomy, a country 
will, always reap the ſame benefit from her natural advantages. 

IV. Another advantage of cities is, the neceſſity ariſing from 

thence of having great roads, and theſe __—_ prove a conſiderable 
encouragement to agriculture. 

The miſerable condition of roads over all Europe almoſt, till 
within theſe hundred years, is a plain proof of the ſcanty condi- 
tion of the cities, and of the ſmall encouragement formerly given 
towards extending the improvement of the ſoil. 

Let any one examine the ſituation of the landed intereſt before 
the making of great roads in ſeveral provinces in France, and 
compare it with what it is at preſent. If this be. found a difficult 
inquiry, let him compare the appearance of young gentlemen of 
middling fortune, as he finds them at Paris, or in their regiment, 
with that of their fathers, who live in their province in the old 
way, and he will have a very good opportunity of perceiving the 
progreſs of eaſe and refinement in that claſs, which has proceeded 
from no other cauſe than the improvement of the ſoil. People 
complain that prices are riſen ; of this there is no doubt with re- 
gard to many articles. Is it not quite conſiſtent with our prin- 


ciples? It is not becauſe there is now a larger maſs of money in 
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the kingdom, though I allow this to be true, and alſo that this 
cireumftance may have contributed to raiſe prices ; but the direct 
principle which has influenced them, and which will always regu- 
late their riſe and fall, is che increaſe of demand. Now the great 
roads in a manner carry the goods to market; they ſeem to ſhorten 
diſtances, they augment the number of carriages of all ſorts, they 
remove the inconveniencies above-mentioned reſulting from the 
Uftance of the city. The more diſtant parts of the country come 
to market, in competition with the farmers in the neighbourhood 
of the cities. This competition might make the rents of lands ly. 
ing round ſuch as were the firſt to encourage induftry, fink in 
their value. But the hurt in this reſpect done to the proprietors of 
theſe lands would ſoon be repaired. The cities would increaſe in 
bulk, demand would increaſe alſo, and prices would rife a-new. 
Every thing which employs inhabitants uſefully promores con- 
fumption; and this again is an advantage to the ſtate, as it draws 
money from the treaſures of the rich into the hands of the in- 
duſtrious. The eaſy tranſportation of fruits produces this effect: 
the diſtant farmer can employ his idle hours in providing, and 
the idle days of his ſervants and cattle in ſending things to mar- 
ket, from farms which formerly never knew what it was to fell 
ſuch productions. | | 
I ſhall carry theſe ſpeculations no farther, but conclude by ob- 
ing, that the making of roads muſt advance population, as 
they contribute to the advancement of agriculture. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of the Diribatim of Elen die, of the Employman 
and Multiplication of them. 


AVING deduced the effects of modern policy, in Aembling 
ſo large a proportion of inhabitants into cities, it is proper 
to point out the principles which ſhould direct the ſtateſman to 
the proper means of providing, ſupporting, and employing them. 
Without this they neither can live nor multiply. Their parent, 
Earth, has in a manner baniſhed them from her boſom ; they have 
her no more to ſuckle them in idleneſs ; induſtry has gathered them 
together, labour muſt ſupport them, and that muſt produce a ſur- 
plus for bringing up children. If this reſource ſhould fail, miſery 
will enſue: the depopulation of the cities will be followed by the 
ruin of the lands, and all will go to wreak together. 

We have already laid down che principles which appear the moſt 
natural to engage mankind to labour, ſuppoſing all to be free; and 
we have obſerved how ſlavery, in former times, might work the 
fame effect, as to peopling the world, that trade and induſtry do now; 
men were then forced to labour becauſe they were ſlaves to others, 
men are forced to labour now becauſe they are ſlaves to their own 
wants: provided man be made to labour, and make the earth pro- 
duce abundantly, and providing that either authority, induſtry or 
charity, can -make the produce circulate for the nouriſhment of 
the free hands, the principle of a great population is brought to 
a full activity. 

I ſhall now ſuppoſe theſe principles to be well underſtood. Wants 
promote induſtry, induſtry gives food, food increaſes numbers: the 
next queſtion is, how numbers are to be well employed ? | 

It is a general maxim in the mouth of every body; increaſe the 
inhabitants of the ftate: the ſtrength and power of a ſtate is in pro- 
portion to the number of its inhabitants, 
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I am not fond of condemning opinions ; but I am very much for 
limiting general propoſitions. I have hardly ever eſcaped being led 
into error by every one I have laid down. Nothing is ſo ſyſtematical, 
nothing ſo pretty in a treatiſe as general maxims; they facilitate 
the diſtribution of our ideas, and I have never been able to daſh 
them out but with a certain regret. | 

As I often recur to private oeconomics for clearing up my ideas 
concerning the political, I have aſked myſelf, if it be a general 
rule, that the maſter of a family ſhould increaſe the mouths of it, 
to the full proportion of all he can feed? Now it is my opinion, 
that in a ſmall family well compoſed, and where every one is pro- 
perly employed, both maſter and ſervants are much happier than in 

others vaſtly more numerous, where the ſame order and regularity 

is not kept up; and that a ſmall number of well diſciplined ſoldiers 
is more formidable, and really ſtronger, than the numerous * 
lace of a large city. 

The uſe of inhabitants is to be A ſerviceable one to 
another in particular, and to the ſociety in general. Conſequently, 
every ſtate ſhould, in good policy, firſt apply itſelf to make the in- 
habitants they have anſwer that purpoſe, before they carry their 
views towards augmenting their numbers. I think it is abſurd to 
wiſh for new inhabitants, without firſt knowing how to employ the 
old; and it is ignorance of the real effects of population, to imagine 
that an increaſe of numbers will infallibly remove inconveniencies 
vhich proceed from the abuſes of thoſe already exiſting. | 

I ſhall then begin by ſuppoſing that inhabitants require rather 
to be well employed than increaſed in numbers. 

If I know the number of inhabitants, I may know the — 
which die every year: conſequently, I know how many pairs of 
breeders are neceſſary to keep up the ſtock. If I want to raiſe twenty 
buſhels of grain only, I do not ſow my lands with twenty buſhels. 
If I have as many children born as there are people who die, I have 
- enough by the ſuppoſition. But theſe children muſt be raiſed pro- 


portionally, from the different claſſes of inhabitants, which I here 
conſider 
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conſider as diſtributed into two conditions; thoſe who do not labour, 
and thoſe who do: May I not venture to ſay, that there is no ab- 
ſolute neceſſity that thoſe of the firſt claſs ſhould multiply in order 
to recruit the ſecond. If then the ſecond claſs is kept up to its pro- 

per ſtandard by its own multiplication; and if their work be all 
conſumed, vill it not be found that the diminution of thoſe mouths 
ho do not work, and which appear only uſeful in conſideration 
of the conſumption they make, is no real loſs to the nation? But 
to this it. is objected, that if the number of the firſt claſs be dimi- 
niſhed, the work of the ſecond will lie upon hand. 


_ I look for my anſwer from what daily experience points 
Two perſons (A) and (B) have each 10001. a year; (A) has 
— children, (B) has none: they both ſpend their income; (A) 
upon the neceſſaries of life for his family, and for the education of 
his children; for the ſupplying of which, thoſe of the working 
claſs are only employed, for who ever does or gives any ing for 
money, I conſider as a worker: (B) ſpends his income as a faſhion- 
able young gentleman; he has a ſine chariot, abundance of foot- 
men in laced liveries; in ſhort, without examining into the parti- 
culars of his expence, I find the whole 1000 J. ſpent at the end of 
the year. Neither (A) nor (B) do any work; nor are any of (A's) 
children neceſſary as a ſupply to the working hands, by the ſup- 
\ Poſition. Is it not true then, that (B) has conſumed as much work 
or ſervice, for theſe I conſider as the ſame thing, as (A) with his 
tamily? Nay, I may ſtill go farther, and affirm, that (B) has con- 
tributed as much, if not more, to population than (A). For it it 
be true, that he who gives food gives numbers, I ſay, that the ex- 
- pence of (B) has given food to the children of the induſtrious em- 
ployed by him: conſequently, in place of having directly contri- 
- buted to the increaſe of the idle of the ſtate, which is the caſe with 
(A), he has indirectly contributed to the multiplication of the in- 
duſtrious. What good then does the ſtate reap from (A's) children, 
from his marriage, from his multiplication? Indeed, I fee no harm 
although he had remained a batchelor: for thoſe who produce only 
idle 
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idle conſumers, certainly add neither riches, ftrength, or caſe to a 
ſtate. And it is of ſuch people alone that there is any queſtion here. 

From this I conclude, that there can be no determined number 
of rich idle confumers neceſſary to employ a determined nuraber 
of induſtrious people, no more than of maſters to employ a fixt 
number of menial ſervants. Do we not ſee a fingle man frequently 
attended by more ſervants than are neceſſary when he gets a wife 
and family: nay, it many times happens, that a young man, upon 
his marriage, diminiſhes the number of his domeſtics, in order to 
give bread to his children. | 

If riches are calculated, as I hope to be able to ſhew, * en- 
coura gement of induſtry ; if circulation is to be accelerated by every 
method, in order to give bread to thoſe who are diſpoſed to work, 
or, in other words, who are diſpoſed to become vigarous members 
of the commonwealth, by contributing with their ſtrength, their 
ingenuity, or their talents, to ſupply her wants, to augment her 
riches, to promote and adminiſter a good government at home, or 
to ſerve it abroad: then, I ſay, the too great multiplication of thoſe, 
who come under none of theſe claſſes, the idle canſumers as I have 
called them, contribute directly to make the other part languiſh. 

There is no governing a ſtate in perfection, and conſequei. ly 
no ezecuting the plan of a right diftribution of the inhabitants, 
without exactly knowing their ſituation as to numbers, their em- 
ployment, the gains upon every ſpecies of induſtry, the numbers 
produced from each claſs. Theſe are the means of judging how 
far thoſe of a particular'trade or occupation are 1n a fituation to 
bring up a family. To examine, on the other hand, the ſtate of 
the higher claſſes who do not labour, the caſe of their circumftances, 
and the uſe the ſtate has for their ſervice, may appear ſuperfluous. 
Since thofe who do not work, muſt be ſuppoſed to have where- 
withal to live; and conſequently, not to ſtand in need of aſſiſtance. 
But this is not every where, nor always the cafe : many excellent 


ſubjects are loſt to a ſtate, for want of a ꝓroper attention in the 
ſtateſman to this object. 


: I have 
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I have obſerved how neceſſary a thing it was to govern a people 
according to their fpirit: now by governing I underſtand, protect- 
ing, cheriſhing, and fupporting, as well as punithing, reſtraining, 
and exacting. If, therefore, there be found in any country, a very 
numerous nobility, who look upon trade and the inferior arts, as 
unbecoming their birth; a good ſtateſman muſt reflect upon the 
ſpirit of former times, and compare it with that of the preſent. He 
will chen perceive, that thefe ſentiments have been tranſmitted 
from father to fon, and that fix generations are not elapſed ſince, 
over all Europe, they were univerſally adopted: that although the 
revolution we talked of in the ioth chap. has in effect rendered 
them leſs adapted to the ſpirit of the preſent times, they are how- 
ever productive of excellent conſequences ; they ſerve as a bulwark 
to virtue, againſt the allurements of riches ; and it is dangerous to 
force a ſet of men who form a conſiderable body in a ſtate, from 
neceflity, to trample under foot, what they have been perſuaded 
from their infancy to be the teſt of a noble and generous mind. 
About 200 years ago, the nobility of ſeveral nations, I mean, by 
this term, all people well born, whether adorned with particular 
marks of royal favour or not, uſed to live upon the produce of 
their lands. In thoſe days there was little luxury, little circulation; 
the lands fed numbers of uſeleſs mouths, in the modern acceptation 
of uſeleſs, conſequently produced a very moderate income in money 
tothe proprietors, who were, notwithſtanding, the moſt conſiderable 
perſons in the ſtate. This claſs of inhabitants remaining inactive 
in the country, during the revolution above mentioned, have, in 
conſequence of the introduction of induſtry, trade and luxury, in- 
ſenſibly had the balance of wealth, and conſequently of conſideration 
turned againſt them. Of this there is no doubt. This claſs how- 
ever has retained the military ſpirit, the lofty ſentiments ; and not- 
withſtanding of their depreſſion in point of fortune, are found cal- 
culated to ſhine the brighteſt, when ſet in a proper elevation. In 
times of peace, when trade flouriſhes, the luſtre of thoſe who wal- 
low in —— — the weight and conſideration of the wealthy 
merchant, 
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merchant, and even- the eaſe and-uifluenee- Gf Mme ünduſtrsus 
*trad&ſman, eclipſe the ph nobihty: they become atwighje f 
contempt to bad citizens, an object of compaſſion to thewgoods; 


and political writers imagine theyrender them an important ſer - 
vice, when they propoſe to recetve them into the lower elaſſes of 
the people: But when danger threatens from abroad and Yen 


armies are brought into the field, compare the behaviour of thoſe 


conducted by a warlike nobility, with thoſe conducted by the 
ſons of labour and induſtry; thoſe who have glory, with thoſe 
who have gaif for their point of view. Let the ſtate only ſuffer. 


this nobility' to languiſh- without a proper encouragement, there is 


nb fear but they will ſoon diſappear; their lands will become poſ- 


ſeſſed by people of a way of thinking” more a la mode, and the 


army will quickly adopt HOW 1 wee en N more „ to the 


ſpirit of a moneyed intereſt.” | bY WR 19195 one. 


1 find nothing more affecting to a 500 mind, than to ſee the 


"diſtreſs of a poor ' nobility in both ſexes. Some have propoſed 


trade for this claſs. Why. do you not trade 21 anſwer, for the no- 
bility; Becauſe, in order to trade, I muſt have money. This ob- 


jection is unanſwerable. Why then do you not apply to other 
branches of induſtry” ? If it is the ſtate who is ſuppoſed to aſk 


the queſtion, Iaſk, in my turn, What advantage ſhe can reap from 


their induſtry ? What profit from their becoming ſhop-keepers, 
weavers, or-taylors? Are not, or ought not all theſe claſſes to be 
provided with hands from their own multiplication? What advan- 


tage can ſhe reap by the children of one elan 3 the bread out 


. * 


of the mouths of another? k 2 
If the ſentiments in which the ' nobility have been educated, 
prove detrimental to the ſtare, throw a diſcouragement upon them. 
If birth is to be no mark of diſtinaibn; let it not be diſtinguiſhed 
by any particular privilege,” Which in appearance ſets that claſs 
Foren Finnen the Nate intends they ſhould 


be incorporated. You do not make your valet de chambre get 


behind your coach, though upon an occaſion it might be convenient, 


and 
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and though perhaps he had been your footman the day before 
222 Ä 
1 with his rank. | 

— — let it die away: grant, as 
in England, the title of noble to one of a family, and let all che 
reſt be commoners; that is to ſay, diſtinguiſhed by no perſonal pri- 
vilege whatſoever from the loweſt claſſes of the people. But if 
you want them to ſerve you as ſoldiers, and that they ſhould pre- 
ſerve thoſe fentiments you approve of in a ſoldier, take care at 
leaſt of their children. If theſe appear to you poor and ragged, 
while they are wandering up and down their fathers lands, chaſing 
a wretched hare or a partridge, compare them, when in the troops, 
with thoſe of your wealthy ncighbours, if any ſuch you have. 

The eſtabliſhment of an hotel militaire thews at leaſt that there are 
people who lend an car to ſuch repreſentations. I do not propoſe 
that a prince ſhould divert into that channel thoſe ſtreams of 
wealth which flow from every part of the ſtate, though nothing 
is more reaſonable: than for men to pay in order to protect their 
gains, but let a tax be impoſed upon noble property, and let that 
be applied for the education of the generous youth from their ear- 
lieſt years. There the ſtate will have all under her eye, they are 
her children, her ſubjects, and they aſk no morc than to be taken 
from the obſcurity of their habuations, and rendered capable of 
þcing employed while young and vigorous. When they have 
done their taſk, the country which produced them will receive 
them back into her warm boſom ; there they will produce others 
like themſelves, and ſupport the ſpirit and propagation of their 
own claſs, without becoming any charge upon others. 

A ſtateſman ſhould make it his endeavour to employ as many of 
every claſs as poſſible, and when employment fails in the com- 
mon run of affairs, to contrive new outters for young people of 


every denomination. The old and idle are loſt beyond recovery i 
many particulars. 
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The mutual relations likewiſe, through induſtry, between claſs 
and claſs ſhould be multiplied and. encouraged to the utmoſt. Re- 
lations by marriage, I am apt to believe, prove here more hurtful 
than beneficial. That is to ſay, I would rather diſcourage the in- 
termarriage of the perſons. of different claſſes ; but I would en- 
courage, as much as poſſible, all ſorts of mutual dependencies be- 
tween them, in the way of their trades. The laſt tends to keep 
every one employed, according to the wants and fpirit of his 
_ claſs; the firſt is productive in general of no good effect that I can 
perceive ; which is reaſon ſufficient for a ſtate to give at leaff no 
encouragement to fuch mum and me" is all the refiraint po- 
per to be impoſed. © A 

Such members of the ſociety as —_ cannot either from 
natural infirmities or misfortunes, and who thereby become a load 
upon others, are really a load upon the ſtate. / This is a diſeaſe 
which muſt be endured. There is no body, no thing, without dif- 
eaſes. A ſtate ſhould provide retreats of all ſorts, for the different 
conditions of her decayed inhabitants: humanity, good policy, and 
chriſtianity, require it. Thus much may be ſaid in general upon 
the principles which direct the employment and diſtribution of 
inhabitants, which in every ſtate muſt be different, according to 
circumſtances relating to the extenſion, fituation and ſoil of the 
country, and above all, to the ſpirit of the people. I am next to 
offer ſome conſiderations with regard to the proper methods of 
zugmenting numbers. 
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ment, in order. to nale a e multiply. 3 
ius Urn ot; 

E 2 the bangineſfy to live; in, an age where daily oppertu 
nities offer, of perceiving the difference between exerciſing 
an ant — to the mechanical received practice, and accord- 
ing to the principles which ſtudy and refſinement have introduced 
for bringing it to perfection. This will appear in the ſtrongeſt 
light to one who compares the operation of building an ordinary 
houſe, with that of executing a great public work, where the 
moſt able arehitects are employed; the making a common. pa- 
riſh road, with that of a military way, through mountains, foreſts, 
and marſbes. In the firſt, every difficulty appears unſurmountable : 
in the ſecond, , the. greateſt obſtacles are made to vaniſh. By com- 
paring theſe things, we diſtinguiſh between the artiſt, who pro- 
ceeds by the rules of the ſcience, and the ordinary tradeſman, WhO 
has no other reſource than —_— n ru by his on in- 

genuity. 24014 12411 1 5:9! ito 
Every branch of ſcience —_— be * 15 10 b by ma- 
ſter in it, formed by the hand of nature, and improved by — 14 
tion and experience. The great genius of Mr. de Colbert ſaw 
through the confuſion and perplexity of the adminiſtration of the 
French finances ; he invented reſources for ſwelling the public 
treaſure, which never would have been liable to ſo many inconve- 
niencies as are complained of, had the adminiſtration been con- 
_ ducted with as much diſinterefledneſs, as it was ſet on foot with 
ability. The genius of Mr. Law was original as to figures. and 
* credit. Sir Robert Walpole diſcovered new principles of 
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tStatton, hie le ended dien f iht credit, and rednoed this” 
appHEatictt of it to K lente. Theſe werp born ſrartſmen; they 
were creators f He ideas; they found ournnew: prifciples forthe: 
government of men and led them by cheir intereſt ae concur im 
the execution of Heir Plans: Men ef a fpeculative difpoſitiom maj 
broach Hints, althetigtrthe force of theoryy deſtitute of practice, and 


unaſſiſted by experiment, be not ſufſicient to carry them the lengtn 
of forming 4 plan A great genius, witfi power and authority 


has occaſion for no fore than a hint to ſtrixe out the W and 
to carry it, with facets? imo exectition- 20 1 cοανE,ñ e 

No problems of poriticat beconomy Lern Weressbleure chan k- 
which influence the rultiplication f the human ſpecies, and 
whith determine the diſtributiort and · employment of chem, ſo as 
beſt #6 advance the profperity of each particular ſociety 77 1 

I. Have no here found thefe matters treated te my wiſki; nor- 
have T ever been able to ſatisfy myfelf concerning rem. There 
are Many clouds which Rilk cover the fruitful fields of this feience 
and until theſe” be difflpatetl, tie political eye cannot täke in che- 
whöf landfrapè, nor judge bf the deformities Which appear n 


the many repreſentations which our modern painters are 8 


giving of it. dq awob vil 9191 7 anlghning 4h 2 tongrts Ui, 


F may here, withotit th imputation of vanity; put myſelf ſo far 
upon a level with the great Montefqwieu, as to adopt the ſaying of 
Cotteggio, In anche for pirtere; Ham alfo a dawber!y for I frankly- 
acknowledge my own inſuffieieney to treat chis ſubject with per- 
ſpicuity my frequent repetitions, and my often returning to it at 
different times, in order to dear up my ideas and thoſe of my 
readers, e trs play, that 'I am ſenſible of my own inſufficiency. 
By ſetting it in different Rghts, and viewing it as it were from 
different fkitions, perhaps both my reader and- I eee 
to ſee a llttle clearer. ] Fi GW) ng 

Im a former chapter, have endeavoured ae . the prin · 
ciples Whiek inuẽꝭ,,ee ! ultiplieation but: alas they ard all, o. 


general, that they ean be conſidered only as the moſt remote. 
6 They 
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may fatisfy a fight ſpetmſation, but ban he of little aaſecin; 
. — have principally inſiſted upon thoſe, which are, found. 
to operate at all times amortg: fogieties where. primitive ſimplicity, 
prevails” Now this: matter comes 0 be examined in a more ma 
plex light, as relative to the modern manners of mankind, which 
no ſlateſman, however able, can change. [where trade, induſtry, 


luxury, credit, taxes, and debts, axe, in In theſe the 
moſt polite nations of Europe are involved. is. a chain of 
adamant, it hangs together by a ed ze 5 
revolutions of three centuries, have {ſo cemented, with the ſpirit of 
nations, that it appears 10 be indifſpluble. It ig not my, N 
to examine how far the modern ſyſtern is to be preferred to the 
antient z my point of view, is, to inveſtigae how a ſtateſman n 
turn the circumſtances which have Produced this new plan f 
ogcanamy; to the belt advantage for mavking, Ieaving the reform - 
tion, of ſuch plan to time and events, of which I am not the ma- 
ler. Schemes of recalling antient ſimplicity, and of Wan 
kind honeſt and virtuous, are beautiful ſpeculations; II admire 
them as much. as, any body, but not enough as mem Brag, 
ticable in our degenerate age. Ar warm awd: 
If therefore the principles L here lay down appear contradiftory, 
to ſo amiable a ſyſtem. of policy, let no man thence conclude. any. 
thing to my diſadvantage upon the. aggopur of my particular gpj-, 
nion of it, which is a. matter of no importance whatſgevgr,... MV 
object is 10 examine the, conſequences, of what we feel aud, ſee. 
daily paſſing; and to point out how far the bad may de wel 
and the good turned to the beſt adyantage. 919170 84 egi! Pony 
The loſs of antient ſimplicity; and. che jmroduRion.gf thi is co, 
plicated ſcheme of living, has, rendered the, meghaniſra of gn 
vernment infinitely more difficult, rand ahngſt every Aiſodex in che 
political body affects multiplication. Depopulationa ãs as rin a, 
marke of political. diſea ſes, a ing if thake in the. human 
body. The increaſe of number in a f fle hes dan ig our 
2101251 flow 2:3 as vim bypbbiuac> ad nr voids 36d; hea. 
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when numbers do not e we have an idea mm 
of age when they decline. * Hann 
The importance of the ſubject therefore e me —— it 
once more upon the carpet, in order to inquire into the proper 
methods of reſtoring and preſerving youth, and of diffuſing vi- 
gour into every articulation, into every vein, into every nerve, as 
I may fay, of a modern ſociety. 

In ͤ the republic of Lycurgus an unmarried man met with no re- 
ſpect; becauſe no reaſon but debauchery could prevent his marry- 
ing. Marriage was no load in a ſtate where all were fed and taken 
care of at the public charge: A Spartan who did not marry, was 
conſidered as one who refuſed to contribute towards RY of 

the army, only to gratify a vicious habit. | 
Ihe jus trium liberorum, and the other encouragements given by 
Auguſtus Cæſar to engage the Romans to marry, were calcularet! 
 ehiiefly for the nobility, and only for the citizens, but not at 
all for the inferior Claſs (the flaves) bound to labour. The vice to 
be corrected, and that which the emperor had in his eye in thoſe 
inſtitutions, was the prodigal and diſſolute life of rich men who 
lived in celibacy. This affected the Roman ſtate, and deprived it 
of its principal foree, the military power, the equites. Judge of 
the force of this claſs by che numbers of them deſtroyed at Cannæ. 
In thofe days, the chief encouragement to multiplication was to 
be'tiretet towards the higher claſſes ; the lower claſſes of the 
pebple (by far the moſt numerous in all countries and in all ages) 
were euſily recruited, by the importation of ſlaves, as they are 
now in the Weſt-Indies,” where, conſequently, the ſame principle 
Waiſt naturally operate, which fixed the attention of the wiſe em- 
peror. The ſtate of affairs in Europe, and in England particularly, 
is changed entirely, by the eſtabliſhment of univerſal liberty. 
Our loweſt elaſſes are abſolutely free; they belong to themſelves, 
#14 muſt bring up their own children, elſe the ſtate becomes de- 
populated. There is no reſource to us from importation, whether 
by ſhips, or acts of parliament for naturalization. We ſhall 
always 
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always have a numerous and free common people, and ſhall con- 
ſtantly have the ſame inconveniencies to ſtruggle with, as long as 
the loweſt claſſes remain in ſuch depreſſion as not to be able to ſup- 
port their own numbers. Here then lies the difficulty. In order 
to have a flouriſhing ſtate, which Sir William Temple beautifully 
compared to a pyramid, we muſt form a large and ſolid baſis of 
the loweſt claſſes of mankind. As the claſſes mount in wealth, the 
pyramid draws narrower until it terminate in a point, (as in mo- 
narchy) or in a ſmall ſquare, as in the ariſtocratical and mixed go- 
vernments. This loweſt claſs therefore muſt be kept up, and, as 
we have ſaid, by its own multiplication. But where every one lives 
by his own induftry, a competition comes in, and he who works 
cheapeſt gains the preference. How can a; married man, who has 
children to maintain, diſpute this preference with one that is ſingle? 
The unmarried therefore force the others to ſtarve ; and the baſis \ 
of the pyramid 1s contracted; Let this ſhort ſketch of a moſt im- 
portant part of our ſubject ſuffice at preſent; it ſhall be taken up 
and examined at more length, in the chapter of phyſical neceſſaries, 
or natural wants, | t AN IA 99 | : 

From this reſults the principal cauſe of decay in modern ſtates: 
it reſults from liberty, and is inſeparably connected with it. 

Several modern writers upon this ſubject, recommend marriage, 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, to all claſſes of inhabitants; yet a pariſh 
prieſt might, properly enough, not be warranted to join a couple 
unleſs they could make it appear that their children were not likely 
to become a burden to the pariſh. Could any fault be found, rea- 
ſonably, with ſuch a regulation? Thoſe who are gratuitouſly fed 
by others are a load upon the ſtate, and no acquiſition, cer- 
tainly, ſo long as they continue ſo. Nothing is ſo eaſy as to 
marry ; nothing ſo natural, eſpecially among the lower fort. But 
as in order to reap, it is not ſufficient to plow and to ſow, ſo in 
order to bring up children, it is not ſufficient to marry. A neſt is 
neceſſary for every animal which produces a helpleſs. brood: a houſe 
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is the neſt for children; but every man who can beget a child can- 


not build or rent a houſe, 

Theſe reflections lead me to make a diſtinction which 1 mandend 
may be of uſe in clearing up our ideas concerning population. Let 
me therefore conſider the generation of man in a political light, 
and it will preſent itſelf under two forms, The one as a zeal mul- 
tiplication ; the other only as procreation. 

Children produced from parents who are able to maintain them, 
and bring them up to a way of getting bread for themſelves, do 
really multiply and ſerve the ſtate. Thoſe born of parents whoſe 
ſubſiſtence is precarious, or which is proportioned only to their own 
phyſical neceſſary, have a precarious exiſtence, and will undoubtedly 
begin their life by being beggars. Many ſuch will periſh for want 
of food, but many more for want of eaſe; their mendicity will be 
accompanied with that of their parents, and the whole will go to 
ruin; according to the admirable expreſſion of the Marechal de 
Vauban, in his Dixme Royale. La mendicité, ſays he, g un mal gui 
tue bientot ſon homme. He had many examples of the truth of it be- 
fore his eyes; whoever has not, muſt have ſeen little of the world. 
When marriage is contracted without the requiſites for multi- 
plication, it produces a procreation, attended with the above men- 
toned inconveniencies ; and as by far the greater part of inhabi- 
tants are in the lower claſſes, it becomes the duty of a ſtateſman to 
provide againſt ſuch evils, if he intends, uſefully, to increaſe the 
number of his people. 

Every plan propoſed for this purpoſe, which * not proceed 
upon an exact recapitulation of the inhabitants of a country, pariſh 
by pariſh, will prove nothing more than an expedient for walking 
in the dark. Among ſuch recapitulations or liſts I would recom- 
mend, as an improvement upon thoſe I have feen in the Marechal 
de Vauban's excellent performance above cited, and in the ſtates of 
his Pruſhan Majeſty, or elſewherc, to have one made out, claſſing all 
the inhabitants, not only by the trades they exerciſe, but by thoſe 
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tir ly, from thoſe which only procreate. Hſhould be glad alſo to 
ſee bills of mortality made out for every claſa, principally to eom- 
pare the births and deaths of the children in dem 
Let me take an example. Suppoſe then, that I have before me a 
general recapitulation of all che iahabatants of à country, parith 
by pariſh, where they may appear diſtributed under the reſpective 
denominations of their fathers' employment. I ſhalb immediately 
find a conſiderable number produced from the higher elaſſes, fron 
thoſe who live upon an income already provided, and upon branches 
of induſtry. which produce an ecafy and ample ſubſiſtence. - Theſe 
have no occaſion for the aſſiſtance of the ſtate in bringing up their 
children, and you may encourage marriage, or permit celibaey in 
fach:clafſes; in proportion to the uſe you find for m:heir offspring 
when they are brought up When I come to the lower claſſes, f 
examine, for example, chat of ſhoemakers, where b ind u certain 
number produoed. This number I firſt compare with the number 
of thoemakers actually exiſting, andi them vrith the number of mar- 
riages ſubſiſting among chem, (for | fſuppoſe recapitulations of every 
kind) from which b diſtouer the fertiliry of: marriage, and the fuc- 
is enamined, claia byaxclaſs, Þ can decide where marriage fucceeds;: 
and where it does nt. I have ſaid, that I ĩimagina it an advan- 
tage chat every claſs ſhould ſupport at leaſt its on numbers; and/ 
when it does more, I ſhould wiſh (were it poſſihle) chat the higher 
clafies might be recruited from the (lower, rather than-the lower 
wert the higher; the ons ſeems à mark of proſperity, the other of 
decay: but I muſt oni that the fir is by far tho moſt- difficult 
to be obtaine. e ts io Les, Me 
According therefore «4 cirgamn ſtances, and e wirh · 
cheſe principles, I Weuldsenς,E¶jüge marriage by taking che chi- 
dren aff the hands. of. chain banents. Where marriage ſnecrvils the 
weelt, if ic happens th h very low claſs; greas encauragement 


ſhould be given to it: perhaps the whole ſhould be Men care of. 
- VOL I. L Certain 
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Certain trades may be loaded, with one child, others with two, and 
fo. progreſſively. But of this, more in another place. I beg it may 
not here be imagined that I propoſe, that the whole of the lower 
claſſes of people are to marry and propagate, and that the ſtate is 
to feed all their offspring. My view extends no farther, than to be 
aſſured of havin g ſuch a number of children yearly taken care of 
as ſhall anſwer the multiplication propoſed, and that theſe be pro- 
portionally raiſed from each claſs, and from each part of the country, 
and produced from marriages protected by the ſtate, diſtinguiſhed 
from the others, which under a free government muſt always be 
found expoſed to the inconveniencies of want and miſery. To guard 
againſt ſuch evils ought to be another object of public care. Hoſ- 
pitals for foundlings are an admirable inſtitution ; and colonies are 
an outlet for ſuperfluous inhabitants. But I inſenſibly enter into a de- 
tail which exceeds my plan. To lay down a ſcheme, you muſt ſuppoſe 
a particular ſtate perfectly known. This lies beyond my reach, and 
therefore I ſhall go no farther, but illuſtrate what I have ſaid, by ſome 
obſervations and reflections which ſeem analogous to the ſubject. 
1 have not here propoſed plans of multiplication inconſiſtent with 
the ſpirit of the nations with which I am a little acquainted ; nor with 
the religion profeſſed i in Europe, for many reaſons, obvious to any 
rational man. But principally, becauſe, I believe, it will be found, 
that a ſufficient abundance of children are born already; and that 
we have neither occaſion for concubinage, nor polygamy, to in- 
creaſe their numbers. But we want a right method of taking care 
of thoſe we have, in order to produce a multiplication proportioned 
to the poſſibility of our providing nouriſhment and employment. 
I have therefore propoſed, that a ſtateſman, well informed of the 
ſituation of his people, the ſtate of every claſs, the number of mar- 
riages found in each, ſhould ſay, let there be ſo many marriages 
authoriſed in every claſs, diſtributed in a certain proportion for 
every pariſh, city, burrow, &c. in the country ; let rules be laid 
down to direct a preference, in caſe of a competition, between dif- 
ferent coupled and let the conſequence of this approbation be, to 
relieve 
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rekeve the parents of all children above à certain number, as has 
been ſaid. I propoſe no newlimitations upon marriage, becauſe I am 
a friend to liberty, and becauſe ſuch limitations would ſhock the 
ſpirit of the times. I therefore would ſtrongly recommend hoſ- 
pitals for foundlings over all the country; and ſtill more ſtrongly 
the frugal maintenance of children in ſuch hoſpitals, and their 
being bred up early to fill and recruit the w A of he 
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Counties 505 the ſame Subject, with ragerd to the — of 
having exact Liſts of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, for every 
| Claſs of Inhabitants in a modern Society. 


£46 
R. Derham has furniſhed ſome tables which ſhew the pro- 
portion between marriages and ! in England, to be as 
1 to 4; that of births to burials as 1 , to 1: from which it ap- 
pears that multiplication there goes on, Nh ſlowly: a mark of 
youth and vigour. Dr. Davenant values the augmentation at gooo 
a year. Could matters | be kept at that ſtandard, I ſhould prefer it 
by far to a more rapid multiplication: it amounts to about a 
million in a century (without entering into accumulations or exact 
calculations) and the longer youth is preſerved ſo much the better. 
A rapid multiplication will ftop at ſome period, and that ſtop, 
which marks diſtreſs, muſt produce great inconveniencies. 
Theſe calculations extracted from very lame vouchers, ſhew 
how neceſſary it is to have authentic recapitulations: ſince, lame 
as they are, it is from theſe and the like, that Dr. Halley, and 
others, have calculated the value of annuities, which (at a time 
when all the ſtates of Europe are borrowing. money he expence 
L. 2 of 
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of every man s private induſtry or property) ought to be valued at 
their real worth. Now, in all thefe calculations of mortality, it ap- 
ere what we mmm berge ure f neg 

If it be anden b ene dat tient lei 
that numbers, ' eſpecially of children, among the lower claſſes, 
periſh from the effedts' of indigence; either directiy by want of 
food, or by diſeaſes contracted gradually from the want of -conve- 
nient eaſe; and that others periſh for want of care, when the- 
ſlighteſt aſſiſtance of a ſurgeon to let them blood, would be ſufficient 
to preſerve them againſt the inflammatory diſtempers to which 
they are chiefly expoſed. 


If theſe things are ſo, muſt we not infer, A calculations formed 
upon à concluſion drawn from the births and deaths of mankind 
in general, cannot poſſibly be ſo exact as if the like were drawn 
from thoſe of every claſs of inhabitants taken ſeparately. 

It may here be anſwered, that among the rich and caſy, there are 
found diſeaſes which ſweep. off numbers, in as great a proportion 
as other diſtempers do of the poor: that we ſee very large fami- 
lies brought up among the loweſt claſſes, while a great man has 
all the pains.in the world to preſerve a young boy from the wreck 
of a number of children. 

All this I agree may be true; but I ſhould be glad to ſee in what 
proportion it i ſo, and to be certain of the fact. I want to know 
the diſeaſes of the rich and of the poor; I want to have as parti- 
cular details of the births and deaths of every claſs, as I can have 
of thoſe of the cities of Paris, London, or Breſlaw. I want to know 
from what parents thoſe multitudes of poor which I find every 
where are ſprung; and moſt of all to have ſuch accounts from 
different countries, where different manners prevail. For no juſt 
concluſion can be drawn from the compariſon of facts, without 
examining circumſtances. The moſt barren claſs in one country, 
may be the rpoſt fruitful. in another. As an example of this, let 
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any one oompare a ſtare: 1 ry ny en eie 
don and of Paris. Manns £3416! 

I I find: — nenn 2 eb b 
The- children of the poor, ſays one, thrive better than thoſe of the 
rich. If it be ſo, it ought not to be ſo in common reaſon. - But the 
fame perſon will tell you, 1 have made my ſom a merchlant; he will 
be a rich man. Why? Decauſe (A B) was a merchant, who, from 
nothing, died worth a hundred thoufand pounds. But if you go 
througtall the letters of the alphabet following (A B), among thoſe 
who fer our as he did, you will find, at perhaps every one of 
chem died a bankrupt. Thoſe who prove ſucceſsful are remark 
able: thoſe who miſcarry are never heard of. It is juſt fo with 
refpect to the queſtion before us. But t feturm to ou? Oe ad 
what are called calculations. + 

One marriage produces four children A medfem i — 
If you reckon 6,000,000 of people in that country, and that , part 
dies annually, then to keep ap the ſtock it is fiilfficient that 206,006 
be annually born; add to this the yearly increaſe of go, the total 
of births will then be 209,000: for if 200,000 die this year, arid if 
209,000 be born, this muſt certainly imply an increaſe of 9000, pro- 
viding we fuppoſe the acquiſition of foreigners to be equal to the 
exportation of the natives. As this is only meant as an illuſtration, 
1 need not examine che matter of fact. The next queſtion is, how | 
many marriages, properly contracted or encouraged as above, will 
give this increafe ? For we may know that theſe fubſiſting in that 
kingdom, joined with the effects of extramatrimonial conjunctions, 
is juſt ſufficient to produce it. I imagine that nothing bur experi- 
ment can give the ſolution of this queſtion. Mr. King fuppoſes 
every ioꝗth perſon in England to marry yearly, that is 57,682 per- 
ſons, or 28,841 couples. If this number of marriages be ſuppoſed 
to ſubſiſt with fertility for ſeven years, producing à child every 
year, the number of 200,000 births would be procured ; but I ap- 
prehend that marriages, rightly contracted, ſubſiſt much longer in 
general than ſeven years, even with ferrility, though not in pro- 

portion 
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portion to a child every year: conſequently, the number of mar- 
riages conſtantly ſubſiſting with fertility in England, where it is 
ſuppoſed that 28,841 are yearly contracted, myſt be much greater 
than ſeven times that number, or than 201887. If we ſuppoſe the 
whole of the 209,000 births to be produced by marriages, at three 
marriages to every child annually produced, then the number of 
marriages ſubſiſting will be 627,000. From theſe ſpeculations (for 1 
do not pretend to call them calculations) LI conclude, that the more 
fruitful marriages are rendered (not with regard to procreation, 
merely, but multiplication, which I have above diſtinguiſhed) the 
fewer become neceſlary ; and the fewer unneceſſary marriages are 
contracted, the better for the ſtate, and the leſs miſery for thoſe who 
contract them. I ſhall here ſtop, and leave to the reader to draw 
his concluſions, putting him in mind of the wide ———_—_ vr! is 


always found between theory and practice. 


From this reaſoning I infer, that no exact judgment can be frm 
as to the numbers in any ſociety, from the ſingle datum of the an- 
nual number of deaths among them; and although the juſt pro- 
portion between numbers and deaths may exactly be determined in 
one particular place, yet that proportion will not ſerve as a general 
ſtandard, and being taken for granted may lead to error. 

Here are the reaſons for my opinion. 

Were no body to marry but ſuch as could maintain their children, 
the bills of births and burials would, I apprehend, diminith, and 
yet numbers might remain as before; and were every body to marry 
who could procreate, they certainly would increaſe, but ſtill num- 
bers would never exceed the proportion of ſubſiſtence. Could: we: 
but ſee bills of births and deaths for the city of Rome, while in all 
its glory; or indeed for the ſugar colonies in America, where ſlaves. 
are imported, adding the number of thoſe imported to that of 
births, and ſuppoſing the colony neither upon the growing nor the 
declining hand, then the deaths and births would be equal; but 
the proportion of them to all in the colony, I apprehend, would be 
far leſs than in any ſtate in Europe, where ſlavery does not preyail. 

Ir 
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It may be alledged, that were all to marry, the conſequence 
would be a great multiplication. I ſay not; or if it were, what ſort 
of multiplication would it be? A multitude of children who never 
could come to manhood ; or who would ſtarve their parents, and 
increaſe miſery beyond expreſſion. All therefore that can be learned 
from bills of mortality, &c. is, that if the births exceed the deaths, 
and that all remain in the country, numbers will increaſe; that 
if the deaths exceed the births, numbers will diminiſh; but while 
they ſtand at par, no concluſion can be drawn as to numbers in 
general: theſe will be in a leſs proportion as abuſive procreation 
goes forward; and, vice verſa, they will be in a greater. There ſtill 
hangs a cloud upon this ſubject: let me therefore reaſon upon an 
example. Suppoſe the inhabitants of a country to ſtand at 6,000,000, 
one thirtieth to die every year, and as many to be born, that is, 
the births and burials to ſtand at 200,000; that every three mar- 
riages ſubſiſting produce a child every year, that is 600, oco mar- 
riages; let the quantity of food be ſuppoſed the ſame, without a 
poſſibility of being augmented. Would not the conſequence be, 
that numbers could not increaſe? Now let me ſuppoſe marriages 
carried to 1,000,000, I ſay the effect would be, either that they 
would become in general leſs fruitful, or if they ſuffered no dirni- 
nution in this particular, that the bills of births and deaths would 
riſe to 333, 3333 that is to ſay, they would be to the number of in- 
habitants as 1 to 18, inſtead of being as 1 to 30. Now this increaſe 
of mortality proceeding from want of food, either the old would 
ſtarve the young, or the young would ſtarve the old; or a third caſe, 
more probable than either, would happen, the rich would ſtarve 
the poor. What would be the conſequences in all theſe three ſup- 
poſitions? In the firſt, the number of 6, ooo, ooo would be found to 
diminiſh ; becauſe the proportion of large conſumers would riſe, 
and mortality would increaſe among the children. In the ſecond, 
the ſtandard number would augment, becauſe the proportion of 
ſmall conſumers would riſe, and mortality, would increaſe among 
the parents, In the third, numbers would remain pretty much 
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the ſame, but miſery and diſtreſs would lay all the lower claſſes 


waſte, It is computed. that one half of mankind die before the 


age. of puberty in countries where numbers do not augment; from 
this I conclude, that too many are born, If methods therefore are 
fallen upon to render cextain diſeaſes leſs mortal to children, all 
the good that will be got by it, in general, will be to render old 
people of the lower. claſſes more wretched ; — 
brought to live, the laſt muſt die. 

.. From theſe ſpeculations I cannot help viding. 4 to. * bills of 
mortality made out for different claſſes, as well as for different 
ages. Were this executed it would be an eaſy matter to. perceive, 
whether the mortality among children proceeds from diſeaſes to 
which infancy is neceſſarily expoſed, or from abuſive proczeation, 
am pretty much convinced before I ſee the experiment, that it 
proceeds from the latter; but ſhould experience prove it, the prin- 
ciples I have laid down would. acquire an additional force, In the 
mean, time, I muſt conclude, chat it is not for want of marrying 
chat a people does not increaſe, but from the want of ſubliſtence ; and 
it is miſerahle and abuſive procreation which ſtarves one half of 
the whole, and is che fountain of ſq, much wretchedneſs. 
Upon the whole, I max ſay, that were it poſſible to get a view 
oß the general ſtate of births and. burials in every claſs: of the in- 
babitants of à countxy, marriage might ſurely be put upon a better 
footing than ever it has been, for providing a, determined, num- 


multiplication, This is walking in the light, and is a means of 


procuring whatever augmentation, of hands you wiſh for. What 


difficulties may be found in the execution, nothing but experience. 


can ſhew; and this, to a, judicious eye, will point out the remedy. 
In, my vpinion, this will be far better than a general naturaliza- 


tion, Which I take to be a leap in the dark, For however eaſy 
it, may be to naturalize men, I believe nothing is ſo difficult 


as to naturalize cuſtams and foreign hahits 5 and. the greateſt bleſ- 
ſung, any nation can enjoy. is an uniformity of opinion upon every, 
Point 
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point which concerns public affairs and the adminiſtration of them. 
When God bleſſes a people, he makes them unanimous, and be- 
ſtows upon them a governor who loves them, and who is beloved, 
honoured and reſpected by them ; this, and this only, can create 
unanimity. 

Let this ſuffice at preſent, as to the diſtribution, employment, 
and increaſe of a people. Upon the proper employment of the 
free hands, the proſperity of every ſtate muſt depend: conſe- 
quently the principal care of a ſtateſman ſhould be, to keep all 
employed, and for this purpoſe he muſt acquire an exact know- 
ledge of the ſtate of every denominarion, in order to prevent any 
one from riſing above, or ſinking below that ſtandard which is beſt 
proportioned to the demand made for their particular induſtry. As 
the bad conſequences reſulting from the loſs of this exact balance 
are not immediate, a moderate attention, with the help of the = 
per recapitulations, will be ſufficient to direct him. 

This and the two preceding chapters have in a manner wholly | 
treated of the employment off the free hands: I muſt now conſider 
the effects of an overcharge of thoſe employed in agriculture. 
Here we ſhall ſtill diſcover inconveniencies, reſulting from the 
want of that juſt proportion in the diftribution of claſſes, which 
gives health and vigour to a ſtate; and we ſhall ſee how it may 
happen, that even an overcharge of inhabitants in general may 
become a political diſeaſe; as an abundance of blood, however 
rich and good, may affect the health of the human body. ; 
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H A P. XIV. 


Of the Abuſe of Agriculture ar 1 Population. 


1 HAVE taken notice above of two performances, wherein the 
authors, with equal ability, have treated of the numbers of 
mankind ; a ſubje& which has a very cloſe connection with politi- 
cal oeconomy. 

Although (as I have ſaid) I do not pretend to decide between 
them as to the point in diſpute, I find that in this chapter I ſhall 
be naturally led into a chain of reaſoning very contrary to that of 
Mr. Wallace, which is a thing I ſhould have diſpenſed with, did 
not the merit of his performance in the eyes of the learned 
world appear ſufficient to draw my attention. 

Agriculture is without all doubt the foundation of multiplication, 
which mult ever be in proportion to it; that is, to the earth's pro- 
ductions, as has been ſaid. But it does not follow, that in pro- 
portion to multiplication thoſe produced muſt of courſe become 
uſeful to one another, and uſeful to the ſociety in general. Now 
I conſider multiplication as no otherwiſe uſeful to a ſtate, than in 
ſo far as the additional number becomes ſo, to thoſe who are al- 
ready exiſting, whom I conſider as the body-politic of the ſociety. 
If it therefore happens, that an additional number produced do 
no more than feed themſelves, then I perceive no advantage gained 
to the ſociety by their production. If, without rendering any 
equivalent ſervice, they are fed by others, there is a loſs. 

Agriculture may be ſaid to be carried to its utmoſt extent, when 
the earth is ſo laboured as to produce the greateſt quantity of 
fruits poſſible for the uſe of man; and in judging of the improve- 
ment of two ſpots of ground of the ſame extent, that may be ſaid 
to be moſt improved which produces the greateſt quantity of food : 
but as to population, the queſtion does not ſtop there ; for let the 
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quantity be equal on both, yet if the inhabitants of the one be more 
frugal livers than thoſe of the other, this circumſtance alone will 
make an inequality. If agriculture therefore be conſidered only with 
reſpect to population, we muſt conſider that country as the beſt 
peopled, where productions are the moſt abundant, and where the 
inhabitants are the moſt ſober. Thus much with regard to the ex- 
tent of agriculture and population: we come now to conſider the 
inconvenierfcies which may reſult to a ſociety from an over-ſtretch, 
or from what I call an abuſe of either the one or the other. 

I call every thing an abuſe in ſociety which implies a contra- 
diction to the ſpirit of it, or which draws along with it an incon- 
veniency to certain claſſes, which is not compenſated by the gene- 


ral welfare. 


The political oeconomy of government is brought to perfection, 
when every claſs in general, and every individual in particular, is 
made to be aiding and aſliſting to the community, in proportion to 
the aſliſtance he receives from it. This conveys my idea of a free 
and perfect ſociety, which is, a general tacit contract, from which reci- 
procal and proportional ſervices reſult univerſally betæueen all thoſe who com- 
poſe it. 

Whenever therefore any one is found, upon whom nobody de- 
pends, and who depends upon every one, as is the caſe with him 
who is willing to work for his bread, but who can find no em- 
ployment, there is a breach of the contract, and an abuſe. For | 
the ſame reaſon, if we can ſuppoſe any perſon entirely taken up 
in feeding himſelf, depending upon no one, and having nobody 
depending on him, we loſe the idea of ſociety, becauſe there are 
no reciprocal obligations between ſuch a perſon and the other 
members of the ſociety. 

Thoſe who are for employing the whole of a people in agricul- 
rure may anſwer, that all their time cannot be employed in this 
occupation, and that in the intervals they may apply themſelves to 
ſupply reciprocal wants. 
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I very readily agree, that any perſon, who would calculate his. 
labour in agriculture, purely for his own ſubfiſtence, would find 
abundance of idle hours. But the queſtion is, whether in good 
oeconomy ſuch a perſon would not be better employed in providing 
nouriſhment for others, than in providing for any other want. When 
he provides food, he ſurely provides for a want ; and experience 
ſhews, that it is better for a man to apply cloſe to one trade, than 
to turn himſelf to ſeveral. 

Hence I conclude, that the beſt way of binding a free ſociety to- 
gether, is by multiplying reciprocal obligations, and creating a ge- 
neral dependence between all its members. This cannot be bet- 
ter effected, than by appropriating a certain number of inhabitants, 
for the production of the quantity of food required for all, and by 
diſtributing the remainder. into proper claſſes for ſupplying every 
other want. I ſay farther, that this diſtribution is not only the 
moſt rational, but that mankind fall naturally into it; and miſery 
attends and has ever attended thoſe who have been found withour 
a particular employment. 

It muſt not be concluded from this reaſoning, that abuſe i is al- 
ways implied when we find any of the claſſes of the free hands 
of a ſtate caſually employed in agriculture. t 

There is ſuch a variety of circumſtances in every country, that 
without a peculiar talent of laying principles together, ſo as to an- 
ſwer every combination, the moſt perfect theory which can be pro- 
poſed muſt appear defective. 

In countrics ill-improved, where induſtry begins to take root, Wwe 
are not to conclude, that good policy requires a ſudden and im- 
mediate ſeparation between the dwellings of the huſbandmen and 
ſree hands. Sudden revolutions are conſtantly hurtful, and a good 
ſtateſman ought to lay down his plan of arriving at perfection by 
gradual ſteps. 

If he finds, as 1s the caſe of rude and uncivilized ſocicties, that 

many are occupicd, partly, in providing ſubſiſtence for their own 


family, 
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family, partly, in other uſeful purſuits, he may by degrees detach 
as many as he can from every other branch of induſtry, except that 
of agriculture. The moſt wealthy are the moſt proper to carry this 
branch to any degree of perfection. The landed men ought to be 
encouraged by every means to apply to the ſtudy of farming. 
This employment has been conſidered as honourable in all ages of 
the world, and very well ſuits the rank, the intereſt, and the 
amuſement of gentlemen. 80 | 
The next ſtep is to introduce manufactures into the country, 
and to provide a ready market abroad for every ſuperfluous part of 
them. The allurement of gain will ſoon engage every one to pur- 
ſue that branch of induſtry which ſucceeds beſt in his hands. By 
theſe means many will follow manufactures and abandon agricul- 
ture; others will proſecute their manufactures in the country, and 
avail themſelves. at the ſame time, of ſmall portions of land, pro- 
per for gardens, graſs for cows, and even for producing certain 
kinds of fruit neceſſary for their own maintenance. 
This I do not conſider as a ſpecies of farming. It is more pro- 
perly, in a political light, a ſort of village life, only the village 
here appears diſperſed over a large extent; and I call it a village 
life, becauſe here the occupation of the inhabitants is principally 
directed towards the proſecution of their trades: agriculture is 
but a ſubaltern conſideration, and will be carried on ſo far only, 
as it occaſions no great avocation from the main object. It will 
however have the effect to parcel out the lands into ſmall poſſeſ- 
ſions : a ſyſtem admirably calculated for the improvement of the. 
ſoil, and advantageous to population, when the ſpirit of induſtry 
is not thereby checked. This ische caſe when ſuch poſſeſſors ap- 
ply totally to agriculture, and content themſelves with a bare ſub- 
ſiſtence from it, without proſecuting any other branch of induſtry, 
or forming any plan of ambition for themſelves, or for their 
children's emerging from ſo circumſcribed a ſphere of life: from 


this alone proceeds, in moſt countries, the inconveniency of a mi- 
nute ſubdiviſion of land property. 
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Ve ſhall preſently ſee, by various examples, the truth of this 
propoſition ; and from what obſervations I have been able to make, 
it appears, that a great inconvenience flows from it; the property 
of the lands, and not the bare paſſeſſian of them, is veſted in the 
lower clafſes. While they only remain as tenants, the intereſt of 
the proprietor, on one hand, will lead him to incorporate theſe 
ſmall poſſeſſions into larger farms, the moment the poſſeſſors, by 
relaxing from their principal occupation, (induſtry) are no longer 
able to pay a rent above the value of the grounds when let in 


farms; and the intereſt of theſe tenants, on the other hand, will 


frequently lead them to abandon ſuch ſmall poſſeſſions, when the 
proſecution of their induſtry demands a change of habitation, 
Thus the intereſt of agriculture will go hand in hand with that of 
induſtry, and claſſes will ſeparate their habitations, eng as 
their reſpective intereſts require. 

It is certainly the intereſt of every landlord, whoſe land is ill 
improved, to multiply habitations upon it, providing he makes 
choice of ſuch people as can live by ſome other branch of induſtry 


than bare agriculture: and, in many caſes, it may be his advantage 


to incorporate his lands into farms as ſoon as they are fully culti- 
vated. By this plan he will advance the improvement of his land; he 
will multiply the uſeful inhabitants; and he will at the ſame time 
ſhare the profits of their induſtry beyond the value of the land 
rent. | 

By theſe means has the woollen manufacture in England, and 
the linen in Ircland and Scotland been greatly augmented. But as 
the improvement of land goes on, this oeconomy will decline: 
towns will ſwell in conſequence of the principles we are now go- 
ing to deduce ; the lands will become more thinly inhabited ; and 
farms will by degrees grow more extenſive, I appeal to experi- 
ence for the juſtneſs of this'opinion, 

Hence it plainly appears, that, in every light this matter can be 
repreſented, we ſtill find it impoſlible to employ uſefully above 
„ ycrtain part of a people in agriculture. The next queſtion is, 

how 
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how to determine the juſt proportion. For this purpoſe we muſt 
have recourſe to facts, not to theory. We have, in a former chap- 
ter, examined the ſtate of this queſtion with regard to one country. 
I ſhall here only add, that, in proportion to the culture of the ſoil, 
and to the number of crops it is made to produce, a greater or leſs 
number will be required ; and in proportion to the ſurplus of food 
above what is neceſſary to maintain the labourers, will a number 
of free hands be provided for. If therefore a ſpecies of agricul- 
ture can be found eſtabliſhed, which produces little or no ſurplus, 
there little or no induſtry can be exerciſed; few wants can be ſup- 
plied: this will produce a wonderful fimplicity of manners, will 
ruin the ſyſtem of modern policy, and produce what I muſt call 
an abuſe. Let me look for ſome examples, in order to ſet this 
queſtion in a clearer light. 

In the wine-provinces of France, we find the lands which lie 
round the villages divided into very ſmall lots, and there cultiva- 
tion is carried to a very extraordinary height:. Theſe belong in 
Property to the peaſants, who cultivate the vines. No frugality 
can be greater than in the conſumption. of this produce, and the 
ſmalleſt weed which comes up among the grain, is turned to ac- 
count, for the food of animals. The produce of ſuch lands, I may 
ſay, is intirely conſumed by the proprietor and his family, who 
are all employed in the cultivation, and there is no ſuperfluous 
quantity here produced for the maintenance of others. Does not 
this reſemble the diſtribution of lands made by the Romans in 
favour of 5000 Sabine families, where each received two plethra of 
ground. [See Numbers of Mankind, p. 117.] Now let me examine, 
the political ſtate of agriculture, and of other labour performed 
by my French vine-dreller. 

By the ſuppoſition we imply, that the bit of land is ſufficient for 
maintaining the man and his family, and nothing more ; he has 
no grain to ſell, no food can by him be ſupplied to any other 
perſon whatever ; but the ſtate of other lands capable of yielding 
a ſurplus, ſuch as the n produces a demand for his labour. 

This 
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This labour, conſidered with reſpect to the vinc-dreſſer, is a fund 
for providing all his wants in manufactures, falt, &c. and what is 
over muſt be conſidered as his profits, out of which he pays the 
royal impoſitions. The ſame labour, confidered with regard to the 
proprietor of the vineyard, enters into that neceſſary deduction out 
of the fruits, which, when deducted, leaves the remainder, which 
we call ſurplus, or what anſwers to the land rent. This belongs 
to the proprietor, and becomes a fund for ſupplying all his wants. 

Here we have an idea of ſociety. The vine-dreſſer depends up- 
on the proprietor for the price of his labour; the proprietor upon 
the vine-dreſſer for his ſurplus. But did we ſuppoſe all the kingdom 
parcelled out, and laboured, as the ſport which hes round the village, 
what would become of the vine-dreſler with regard to all h:3 other 
wants; there would be no vines to dreſs, no ſurplus nouriſhment. 
any where found, conſequently no employment, not even life, for 
thofe who had no land. From this example we diſcover the differ- 
ence between agriculture exerciſed as a trade and as a direct means 
of ſubſſting, a diſtinction to be attended to, as it will very frequently 
occur in the proſecution of our ſubje&t. We have the two ſpecies 
in the vine-dreſſer: he labours the vineyard as a trade, and his 
ſpot of ground for ſubſiſtence. We may farther conclude, that, as 
to the laſt part, he is only uſeful to himſelf ; but, as to the firſt, he 
is uſeful to the ſociety, and becomes a member of it; conſe- 
quently, were it not for his trade, the ſtate would loſe nothing, 
though the vine-dreſſer and his land were both ſwallowed up by 
an earthquake. The food and the conſumers would both diſap- 
pear together, without the leaſt political harm to any body : conſe- 
quently, ſuch a ſpecies of agriculture is no benefit to a ſt:'e; and 
conſequently, neither is that ſpecies of multiplication, implied by 
ſuch a diſtribution of property, any benefit. Thus an over-exten- 
ſion of agriculture and diviſion of lands becomes an abuſe, and 
ſo, conſequently, does an over-multiplication. 

Here I am obliged to conclude, that thoſe paſſages of Roman au- 
thors which mention the frugality of that people, and the ſmall 

extent 
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extent of their poſſeſſions cannot be rightly underſtood, without the 
knowledge of many circumſtances relative to the manners of thoſe 
times. For if you underſtand ſuch a diſtribution of lands to have 
extended over all the Roman territory, the number of the citizens 
would have far exceeded what they appear to have been by 
the Cenſus, and even furpaſs all belief. But farther, I may be 
allowed to aſk, whether or no it be ſuppoſed that theſe frugal 
Romans laboured this ſmall portion of lands with their own hands 
and conſumed the produce of it? If Iam anſwered in the affirmative, 
(which is neceſſary to prove the advantages of agriculture's being 
exerciſed by all the claſſes of a people) then I aſk, from whence 
were the inhabitants of Rome, and other cities, ſuppoſed to come ; 
| Who fed the armies when in the field? If theſe were fed by foreign 
grain imported, or plundered from their neighbours, where was 
the advantage of this ſubdiviſion of lands, and of this extenſive 
agriculture, which could not feed the inhabitants of the ſtate? If 
at be ſaid, that notwithſtanding this frugal diftribution of property 
among the citizens, there was ſtill found ſurplus enough to ſupply 
both Rome and the armies, will it not then follow, that there was 
no neceſſity for employing all the people in agriculture, ſince the 
labour of a part might have ſufficed. 
- That number of huſbandmen, therefore, it the he, which can provide 
food for all the flate ; and that number of- inhabitants is the beſt, which is 
compatible with the full employment of every one of them. 
- Idle mouths are only uſeful to themſelves, not to the ſtate ; con- 
ſequently, are not an object of the care of the fate, any farther than 
to provide employment for them; and their welfare (while they 
remain uſeleſs to others) is, in a free country, purely a matter of 
private concern. Let me take another example for the farther 
illuſtration of this matter. | 5 
Thoſe who travel into the ſouthern provinces of Spain, ſind large 
tracts of land quite uncultivated, producing only a ſcanty paſture 
tor herds of the leſſer cattle. Here and there are found inperſperſed 
{ome ſpots of watered lands, which, from the profuſion of every 
K N gift 
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gift which nature can beſtow, ſtrike a northern traveller with an 
idea of paradiſe. In ſuch places yillages are found, and numbers 
of inhabitants. It muſt be allowed that induſtry and labour do not 
here go forward as in other countries; but to ſupply this want 
charity ſteps in. Charity in Spain (in proportion to its extent) 18 
as powerful a principle towards multiplication as induſtry and la- 
bour. Whatever gives food gives numbers: but charity cannot extend 
beyond ſuperfluity, and this muſt ever be in proportion to in- 
duſtry. Theſe watered lands are well laboured and improved. The 
value of them in one ſenſe, is in proportion to their fertility, and 
the ſurplus of the labourers ſhould naturally be given for an equi- 
valent in money or work : but this equivalent cannot be found, be- 
cauſe the conſumers have neither the one nor the other. If the 
- Spaniards, therefore, were not the moſt charitable people upon earth, 
it is very plain that the labouring of theſe watered lands would 
diminiſh, until it came upon a level with the wealth and induſtry 
of the conſumers. But here it is otherwiſe: labour goes on me- 
chanically, and without combination of circumſtances, and the 
poor live in caſe, in proportion to the plenty of the year. 

Here then is a third principle of multiplication. The firſt is 
ſlavery, or a violent method of making mankind labour ; the ſecond 
is induſtry, which is a rational excitement to it; the third is cha- 
rity, which reſembles the manna in the deſert, the gift of God upon 
a very extraordinary occaſion, and when nothing elſe could have 
preſcrved the lives of his people. Whether, in all caſes, this prin- 
ciple of chriſtianity advances the proſperity of a modern ſociety 
(when complied with from obedience to precept, without conſulting 
reaſon as to the circumſtances of times and ſituations) is a queſtion 
which lies out of my road to examine, The action, conſidered in 
the intention of the agent, muſt in every caſe appear highly beau- 
tiful, and we plainly ſee how far it contributes to, multiplication, 


though we do not ſo plainly perceive how this again is advantageous, 
to {ociety, 


- Now 
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- Now if we examine the ſtate of agriculttire in the territory of this 
Spanith village, we find, upon the whole, no more ſurplus of fruits 
than upon the French vine drefler's portion of land ; conſequently, 
if all Spain was laboured and inhabited like this village and its ſmall 

garden, as it is called, it would be the moſt populous country in 
the world, the moſt ſimple in the manner of living; but it never 
could communicate the idea of a vigorous or a flonriſhing ſtate. 

It is the employment alone of the inhabitants which can * 
chat character. 

Now in this laſt example, what a number of free hands do we 
find! are not all the poor of this claſs? Would it not be better if 
all theſe by their labour could purchaſe their ſubſiſtence, than be 
obliged to receive it in the precarious manner they do? Can one 
ſuppoſe all theſe people induſtrious, without implying what I call 
ſuperfluity of labour? Is not this luxury, according to my definition 
of it? Where would be the harm if the Spaniſh farmer, who gives 
2 third of his crop in charity, ſhould in return receive ſome changes 
of raiment, ſome convenient furniture for his houſe, ſome embel- 
liſhment to his habitation; theſe things would coſt him nothing; 
he would receive them in exchange for what he now gives from a 
principle of charity, and thoſe who have a precarious, would have 
a certain livelihood. Let us travel a little farther in ſearch of the 
abuſe of population. | 

In Germany, we find many ſmall towns, formed into corporations, 
which enjoy certain privileges. The freedom of ſuch towns is 
not eaſily purchaſed; and one, upon confidering outward circum- 
ſtances, muſt be not a little ſurprized to hear of the ſums refuſed, 
when offered, to obtain it. Round theſe towns there is a ſmall ter- 
ritory divided into very ſmall portions, and not able to maintain the 
inhabitants: theſe lands therefore are infinitely overſtocked with 
huſbandmen ; for every proprietor, leſs or more, concerns himſelf 
with the cultivation. Here, one who would aſpire to extend his 
poſſeſſion would, according to the ſentiment of Manius Curius Den- 
n certainly be conſidered as a dangerous citizen, and a hurtful . 
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member uf the ſociety. Thoſe lots are divided among the children 
of the proprietors; who are free of the town, by which means they 
are conſtantly ſplitting by 'multiplication, and conſolidating by 
death, arid by marriage: theſe nearly balance one another, and 
property remains divided as before. A ſtranger is at a loſs to find 
out the reaſon why the liberty of ſo poor a little town ſhould be fo 
valuable. Here it is; firſt there are certain advantages enjoyed in 
common, ſuch as the privilege of paſture on the town lands, and 
others of a like nature; but I find tbe charges which the burgeſſes 
are obliged to pay, may more than compenſate them. The prin- 
cipal reaſon appears to be, that no one who has not the liberty of 
the town, can ſettle in a way of induſtry ſo as to marry and have a 
family: becauſe without this his labour can only be directed to- 
wards furniſhing the wants of peaſants who live in-villages ; theſe 
are few, and little ingenuity is required for it. In towns there is 

found a greater diverſity of wants, and the people there have found 
out mechanically, that if ſtrangers were allowed to ſtep in and ſup- 
ply them, their own children would ftarve ; therefore the heads of 
the corporation, who have an intereſt to keep up the price of work, 
have alſo an intereſt to hold the liberty of their town at a high va- 
lue. This appears to me a pretty juſt repreſentation of the preſent 
ſtate of ſome towns [ have ſeen, relative to the preſent object of 
inquiry. | 

But as induſtry becomes extended, and trade and manufactures 
are eſtabliſhed, this political oeconomy muſt diſappear. 

Such a change, however, will not probably happen without the 
interpoſition of the ſovereign, and a new plan of adminiſtration; what 
elſe can give a turn to this ſpirit of idleneſs, or rather, as I may 
call it, of this trifling induſtry? Agriculture can never be a proper 
occupation for thoſe who live in towns: this therefore is an abuſe 
of it, or rather indeed an abuſe of employment. | 

Eaſe and plenty can never enter a little town, - but by the means 
of wealth ; wealth can never come in but by the produce of labour 
going out; and when * e labour purely for their own ſubſiſtence, 

they 
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they only make the little money they have circulate, but can acquire 
nothing new; and thoſe who with difficulty can maintain them- 


n can never hope to increaſe their numbers. 

If in ſpite of the little induſtry ſet. on foot in ſuch towns, the 
generative faculty ſhall work its effect and increaſe numbers, this 
will make the poor parents ſtill divide, and miſery will enſue ; 
this again may excite compaſſion, and that will open the cheſts of 
thoſe who have a charitable diſpoſition : hoſpitals are founded for 
the relief of the poor, they are quickly filled, and as many neceſ- 
ſitous remain as ever. The reaſon is plain; the hoſpital applies a 
palliative for the abuſe, but offers no cure. A tree is no ſooner diſ- 
charged of its branches than it puſhes new ones. It has been ſaid, 
that numbers are in proportion to food ; conſequently, poor are in 
proportion to charity. Let the King give his revenue in charity, 
he will ſoon find poor enough to conſume it. Let a rich man ſpend | 
100,0001, a year upon a table, he will find, gueſts (the beſt in the 
kingdom) for every cover. Theſe things, in my way of conſidering 
them, are all analogous, and flow from the ſame principle. And 
the miſery found in theſe little German towns, is another modifi- 
cation of the abuſe of population. Theſe examples ſhew the incon- 
veniencies and abuſes which reſult from a miſapplication of inha- 
bitants to agriculture, which produces a population more burthen- 
ſome than beneficial to a modern ſtate. 

If the ſimplicity of the antients is worthy of imitation, or if it - 
appears preferable to the preſent ſyſtem, which it is not my buſi- 
neſs to decide, then either ſlavery muſt be introduced to make thoſe 
ſubſiſt who do not labour, or they muſt be fed upon charity. La- 
bour and induſtry can never, I think, be recommended on one hand, 
and the eſſects of them proſcribed on the other. If a great body of 
warlike men (as was the caſe in Sparta) be conſidered as eſſential to 
the well being of the ſtate; if all trade and all ſuperfluity be forbid 
amongſt them, and no employment but military exerciſes allowed ; 
if all theſe warriors be fed at public tables, muſt you not either 
have a ſet of helotes to plow the ground for them, or a parcel of 
charitable Spaniſh farmers to feed them gratis. | 


Thus 
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Thus much I have thought might be of uſe to fay to illuſtrate 
the principles I have laid down. I find theſe very contrary to the 
reaſoning which runs through the whole of the performance which 
I mentioned above, and which I bave had in my eye. A more par- 
ticular examination of it might be uſeful, and even amuling ; but 
it would engage me in too long a diſquiſition for the nature of this 
work. I cannot however help, in this place, adding one obſervation 
more, in conſequence of our principles, which. /eems contrary to the 
ſtrain of our ingenious author's reaſoning. I ſay. ſeems, becauſe almoſt 

all difference of opinion upon ſuch fubjects proceeds from the defect 
of language in tranſmitting our ideas when complex or abſtract. | 

The effect of diſcaſes which ſweep off numbers of people does 
not eſſentially diminiſh population, except when they come ſud- 
denly or irregularly, any more than. it would neceſſarily diſpeople 
the world if all mankind werc to be ſwept of the ſtage at the age af 
forty ſix years. Iapprehend that in man, as in every-other animal, 
the generative faculty is more than able to repair all. loſſes occa- 
ſioned by regular diſeaſes; and I have ſhewn, I think, more than 
once, that multiplication never can ſtop but for want of food. 
As long then as the labour of man can continue annually to pro- 
duce the ſame quantity. of food as. at preſent, and that motives 
are found to make him labour, the ſame numbers may be fed, 
and the generative faculty, which from one pair has produced ſo. 
many millions, would certainly do more than keep up the ſtock, 
although no perſon were to paſs the age above mentioned. Here 
is tho proof: was the life of man confined. to forty fix years, the 
ſlate of mortality would be increaſed in the proportion which thoſe. 
who die above forty ſix bear to thoſe who die under this age. This 
proportion is, I believe, as 1 to 10, conſequently, mortality would 
increaſe , conſequently, numbers would be kept up by ,, increaſe 
upon births; aud ſurely the generative faculty of man far exceeds 
this proportion, when the other requilites for propagation, to wit,, 
food, Sc. are to be found, as by the ſuppoſition. | 
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HA f. XV. : 


Application of the above Principles to the State of Population 
in Gr eat- Britain. 


LETTER from Dr. Brakenridge, F. R. S. addreſſed to George 

Lewis Scott, Eſq; which 1 found in the Daniſh Mercury 
for March 1758, furniſhes me with a very good opportunity 
of applying the principles we have been laying down to tlie 
ſtate of population in Great-Britain. I ſhall therefore, according 
. to my plan, paſs in review that gentleman's opinion, without en- 
tring upon any refutation of it. I ſhall extract the propoſitions 
he lays down, examine the conclufions he draws from them, and 
then ſhew wherein they differ from thoſe which reſult from the 
' theory eftabliſhed in this inquiry. | 

The author's calculations and ſuppoſitions as to matters of 
fact ſhall be taken for granted, as I believe the firſt are as good as 
any that can be made, upon a ſubject where all the data required 
for ſolving the problem are quite a piece of gueſs-work. 

I muſt follow the Mercury, not having the original. 

Prop. I. After a very cloſe examination, ſays our author, I find, 
that our iſlands gain, as to population, abſolutely no more than 
what is requiſite for repairing their loſſes, and that, in England it- 
ſelf, numbers would diminith, were they not recruited from Ireland 
and Scotland. | 

Proe. II. Men, able to carry arms, that is from 18 to 56 years, 
make, according to Dr. Halley, the fourth part of a people; and 
when a people increaſe in numbers, every denomination, as to age, 
increaſes in that proportion: conſequently in England, where the 
number of inhabitants does not exceed fix millions, if the annual 
augmentation upon the whole do not exceed 18,000, as I am pretty 
4 ſure 
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ſure it does not, the yearly augmentation of choſe fit to carry arms 


will be only 4,500. | 
PRor. III. In England, burials are to births, as 100 is to 113. 1 


- ſuppoſe that, in Scotland and Ireland, they may be as 100 is to 124. 


And as there may be, in theſe two laſt kingdoms, about two mil- 
lions and a half of inhabitants, the whole augmentation may be 
ſtated at 15,000; and conſequently that, of ſuch as are fit to 
carry arms, at 3,750. Add this number to thoſe annually produced 
in England, and the ſum total of the whole augmentation in the 
Britiſh iſles will be about 8,250. | 

PRor. IV. The ſtrangers, who arrive in Eagland, in order to 
ſettle, are ſuppoſed to compenſate thoſe who leaye the country with 
the ſame intent. 

PRor. V. It is out of this number of 8,250, that all our loſſes 
are to be deduced. If the colonies, wars, and navigation, carry off 
from us annually 8, ooo men, the Britiſh iſles cannot augment in 
people : if we loſe more, numbers muſt diminiſh. 

Pro. VI. By calculations, ſuch as they are, our author finds, 
that, upon an average of 66 years, from 1690 to 1756, this num- 
ber of 8ooo have been annually loſt, that is, have died abroad in 


the colonies, in war, or on the account of navigation. 
PROP. VII. That, fince the inhabitants of Britain and Ireland 


are about 8,000,000, and that the augmentation 1s annually about 
8000, we may conclude in general for all Europe, that, for every 
million of inhabitants, there is an annual augmentation of 1000 
conſequently, every thouſand men flain in war muſt deſtroy all 
the augmentation of a million of inhabitants during a year. Con- 
ſequently France, which contains 14 millions, according to Sir 
William Petty, having loſt above 14,000 men a- year, during the 
ſame 66 years, cannot have augmented in population. 

Proe. VIII. That the progreſs of trade and navigation aug- 
menting the loſs of people by ſea, muſt conſequently have dimi- 
niſhed population over all Europe, 

PROP, 
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Proy. IX. The exportation of our corn proves what the above 
propoſitions have demonſtrated. For ſuppoſing the progreſs of 
agriculture to compenſate the additional quantity diſtilled of late 
years, there is ſtill ; of the crop exported, which proves that our 
numbers are ſmall, and that they do not augment. 

From theſe propoſitions our author concludes, that what ſtops 
multiplication in the Britiſh iſles is, 1ſt, That living in celibacy is 
become a-la-mode: 2dly, That wars have been carried on beyond 
the nation's force: 3dly, That the uſe of ſpirituous liquors deſtroys 
great numbers of inhabitants. | 

I ſhall now ſhortly apply the principles I have been laying 
down, in order to reſolve every phenomenon here deſcribed, as 
to the population of Great Britain. Theſe I ſhall willingly take 
for granted, as it is of no conſequence to my reaſoning, whether 
they be exact or not: it is enough that they may be ſo; and the 
queſtion here is only to account for them. 

England, ſays he, would diminiſh in numbers, were it not re- 
cruited from Scotland and Ireland. This, I ſay, is a contingent, 
not a certain conſequence: for did thoſe grown-up adventurers 
ceaſe to come in, the inhabitants of England themſelves would 
undoubtedly multiply, provided an additional number of breeders 
could be found, able to bring up their children. Now the import- 
ation of grown men into a country in ſo far reſembles the im- 
portation of ſlaves into our colonies, that the one and the other 
diminiſhes the price of labour, and thereby prevents marriage 
among certain claſſes of the natives, whoſe profits are not ſuffi- . 
cient for bringing up a family : and when any ſuch do marry not- 
withſtanding, they do not multiply, as has been ſaid. Now were 
the Scots and Iriſh to come no more into England, the price of 
labour would riſe; thoſe who now cannot bring up children, 
might then be enabled to do it, and this would make the Engliſh 
multiply themſelves ; that is, it would augment the number of 
their own breeders. On the other hand, did the price of labour 


continue too low to prove a ſufficient encouragement for an addi- 
SOL 0 tional 
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tional number of Engliſh breeders, the contingent conſequence 
would take place; that is, numbers would diminiſh, according to 
our author's ſuppoſition, and the exportation: of grain would in- 
creaſe, in proportion to that diminution ;. and did foreign demand 
for grain alſo diminiſh, then agriculture would ſuffer, and every 
thing would decline: but of this more as we go along. 

The repreſentation; he gives of the ſtate of population in theſe 
countries, is one modification of what I have called a moral inca- 
pacity of a people's increaſing in numbers. It is juſt ſo in Africa; 
where the inhabitants are ſold; juſt ſo in Switzerland, and in ma- 
ny mountainous countries, where inhabitants deſert, in order to 
ſeek their fortunes elfewhere. The national ſtock remains at an 
equal ſtandard, and the augmentation upon births above burials is 
conſtantly in proportion to the exportation of inhabitants. Let this 
proportion riſe ever ſo high, an increaſe of national population. is 
noways eſſentially to be implied from this ö eg 
but muſt proc oed from other cauſes. \ 

I can find nothing advanced by our author to prove, or even to 
induce-one to believe, that had the lives of thofe eight thouſands: 
been yearly preſerved from extraordinary dangers, numbers would 
have augmented. England enjoyed in a manner 26 years peace 
after the treaty of Utrecht. For many years before, a very deftruc- 
tive war had been carried on. Had the bills of births been pro- 
duced from 1701 to 1713, had they been compared with thoſe from 
this laſt! poriod to 1739, when the Spaniſh war began, had we 
ſeen a gradual augmentation from year to year during thoſe laſt 
26 years, ſuch as might be expected from the preſervation of a 
conſiderable number at leaſt of the 8,250 able healthy men, juſt in 
the period of life fit for propagation, one might be tempted to 
conclude, that the preceding war had done hurt to population, by 
interrupting the propagation of the ſpecies: But if, by comparing 
the bills of births for a conſiderable number of years, in war and 
in peace, one can diſcover no ſenſible difference, it is very natural 
to conclude, either that thoſe wars did not deſtroy many breeders, 

5 or 
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or chat others mul have ſlipt in directly, and bred in che place of 
thoſe who had been killed. What otherwiſe can be the reaſon 
why the number which our author ſuppoſes to have been deſtroyed 
abroad, ſhould fo exactly compenſate the annual augmentation, 
but only that thoſe nations are ſtocked to the full proportion of 
their ſubſiſtence: and what is the reaſon why, after a deſtructive 
war, which, by the ſuddenneſs of the revolution, ſweeps off num- 
bers of the grown men, and diminiſhes the original ſtock, num- 
bers ſhould in a die years get up to the former ſtandard, and then 
ſtop a- new 
From our r author $repreſentation of the bills of births and deaths, 
I ſhould be apt to ſuſpect, in conſequence of my principles, that 
upon a proper examination it would be found, that, in thofe years 
of war, the proportion of births to deaths had been higher than 
in years of peace, becaufe more had died abroad. And, had the 
ſlaughter of the inhabitants gone gradually on, increafing every 
year beyond the 8,250, I am of opinion, that the proportion of 
births might very poflibly have kept pace with it. On tF 2 con- 
tary, during the years of peace, the proportion ſhould have di- 
miniſhed, and had nobody died out of the country art all, the 5 
and deaths would have become exactly equal. | 
From what I have here ſaid, the reader may perceive, that it is 
not without reaſon that I have treatcd the principles relating to 
my ſubje& in general, and that I avoid as much as poſſible to rea- 
fon from facts alledged as to the ſtate of particular countries. 
Thoſe our author builds upon may be true, and may be falſe: the 
proportion of births and deaths in one place is no rule for an- 
other; we know nothing exactly about the ſtate of this queſtion in 
the Britiſh ifles ; and it may even daily vary, from a thouſand cir- 
cumſtances. War may deſtroy population as well as agriculture, 
and it may not, according to circumſtances. When the calamity falls 
upon the breeders, and when theſe are ſuppoſed the only people 
in the country in a capacity of bringing up their children, births 
will ſoon diminiſh, When it deſtroys the indigent, who cannot, 
O 2 bring 
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bring up their children, or who do not marry, births will remain 
the ſame. The killing the wethers of a flock of ſheep does not 
diminiſh the brood of lambs next year; the killing of old pigeons 
makes a pigeon-houſe thrive. When the calamity falls upon the 
farmers, who make our lands produce, agriculture is hurt, no 
doubt: does it fall upon the ſuperfluities of cities, and other claſſes 
of the free hands, it may diminiſh manufacturers, but agricul- 
ture will go on, while there is a demand for its. produce ; and if a 
diminution of conſumption at home be a conſequence of the war, 
the augmentation upon exportation will more than compenſate it. 
I do not find that war diminiſhes the demand for ſubſiſtence. 

The long wars in Flanders in the beginning of this century in- 
terrupted agriculture now and then, but did not deſtroy it. That 
in the Palatinate in the end of the laſt ruined the country ſo, that 
it has hardly as yet recovered it, War has different effects, accord- 
ing to circumſtances. 

OsJ. The population of the Britiſh iſles is not ſtopt for want of 
food, becauſe one-ſixth part of the crop is annually exported, 
I anſwer, That it is ſtill ſtopt for want of food, for the exportation 
only marks that the home demand is ſatisfied ; but this does not 
prove that the inhabitants are full fed, although they can buy no 
more at the exportation- price. Thoſe who cannot buy, are ex- 
actly thoſe who I ſay die for want of ſubſiſtence : could they buy, 
they would live and multiply, and no grain perhaps would be ex- 
Ported. This is a plain conſequence of my reaſoning ; and my 
principal point in view throughout this whole book, is to find out 
à method for enabling thoſe to buy who at preſent cannot, and 
who therefore do not multiply ; becauſe they can give no equiva- 
lent to the farmers for their ſuperfluity, which conſequently they 
export. By this application of our principles, I have no occaſion 

to call in queſtion our author's facts. It is no matter what be the 
ſtate of the caſe: if the principles I lay down be juſt, they muſt 
reſolve Oy Phenomenon. 
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CHAP. XVI. 34 1 


Why are ſome Countries found very populous in reſpeft of uthers, 
equally well calculated for Improvement ? 


HIS queſtion comes immediately under the influence of the 

principles already laid down, and muſt be reſolved in conſe- 
quence of them. It is with a view to make the application of 
theſe, that I have propoſed it; and, in the examination, we ſhall 
prove their juſtneſs, or diſcover their defects. 

It may be anſwered in general, that every ſuch difference muſt 
proceed from what I call the ſpirit of the government and of the 
people, which will not only decide as to numbers, but as to ma- 
ny other things. I muſt however obſerve, that the queſtion in it- 
ſelf is of little importance, if nothing but numbers be conſidered ; 
for of what conſequence is it to know how many people are in a 
country, when the employment of them does not enter into the 
inquiry? Beſides, it is only by examining the employment of a 
people, that I can form any judgment as to this particular. But 
as the numbers of mankind have been thought a point worthy of 
examination, I have choſen this title for a chapter, which might 
perhaps have more properly ſtood under another. 

While ſlavery prevailed, I ſee no reaſon to conclude againſt the 
numbers of mankind, as I have ſaid already: when flavery was 
aboliſhed, and before induſtry took place, if my principles be true 
that period I think ſhould mark the time of the thinneſt popula- 
tion in Europe; for I believe it will be found, that there never 
was an example of a country, however fertile by nature, where 
every one was abſolutely free; where there was little or no in- 
duſtry, nor labour, but in agriculture ; and where, at the ſame 
time, there were many inhabitants, not beggars, nor living upon 
charity, I have mentioned this ſo often, that I am afraid of tiring 
- my 
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my reader. with uſeleſs repetitions. I have brought it in here, 
only to give him an opportunity of applying this principle to the 
ſolution of the queſtion before us. 

I ſhall begin my inquiry by aſking what is underſtood by 2 
country's being populous ; for that term preſents different ideas, 
if circumſtances are not attended to. I have heard it ſaid, that 
France was a deſert; and that there was nobody found in it but in 
towns; while in England one cannot travel halt a mile without 
finding a farm, perhaps two together; and in looking round, one 
ſecs the whole country divided into ſmall poſſeſſions. The differ- 
ence here found, I apprchend, decides nothing in favour of, or 
againſt the real populouſneſs of the one or the other, but pro- 
ceeds entirely from cireumſtances relative to agriculture, and to 
the diſtribution of free hands. Theſe circumſtances will be bet- 
ter underſtood from the examination of facts, than from the beſt 
theory in the world. Let one conſider. the ſtate of agriculture in 
Picardy and in Beauce, and then compare it witlr the practice in 
many provinces in England, and the contraſt will appear ſtriking. 
Were there more foreſt in England, to ſupply tlie inhabitants with 
fuel, I imagine many incloſures, uſeful at firſt for improving 
the grounds, would be taken away, and the country laid more 
open; were wolves leſs common in France, there would be found 
more ſcattered farms. Cattle there muſt be ſhut up in the night, 
and cannot be left in the fields ; this is a great diſcouragement to 
incloſing. Where there are no incloſures, there are few advan- 
tages to be found from eſtabliſhing the farm-houfe exactly upon 
the ſpot, of ground to be laboured ; and then the advantages which 
reſult to certain claſſes of inhabitants; from being gathered toge- 
ther, the farmers with the tradeſmen, are found to preponderate. 
Thus the French farmers are gathered into villages, and the-Engliſh 
remain upon their fields. But farther, in Picardy and Beauce agri- 
culture has been long eſtabliſhed, and, I imagine, that, at the 
time when lands were firſt broken up, or rather improved, their 
reer muſt have been cloſer together. 


7 This 
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This drawing together of inhabitants muſt leave many ruinous 
poſſeſſionis, and this, by the by, is one reaſon why people cy out 
upon the deſolation of France, 'becanſe ruinous houſes (which may 
often times be a mark of improvement, not of deſertion) are found 
in different places in the country. Paris has grown conſiderably in 
bulk, and from this it naturally happens, that the country round 
is purged of idle mouths. If this makes labour dear in the country, 
it is the city alone which ſuffers by it, the country muſt certainly 
be the gainers. - So much for two ſpecies of population in ewo- of 
the beſt inhabited countries * 1 I now come to he in 
one of the worſt. : | ' 

In ſome countries you find: every n dene ſurrounded with 
ſmall huts, poſſeſſed by numbers of people, ſuppoſed to be uſeful 
to the. farmer. Theſe in Scotland are called cottars, (cottagers) be- 
cauſe they live in cottages. If you conſider them in a political 
light, they will appear to be inhabitants appropriated for agricul- 
ture. In one ſenſe they are fo, if by that you underſtand the ga- 
thering in of the fruits; in another they are not, if by agriculture- 
you underſtand the turning up the ſurface. I bring in this example, 
and ſhall enlarge a little upon it, becauſe I imagine it to be, leſs or 
more, the picture of Europe 400 years ago. 

The Scotch farmer muſt have hands to gather in a ſcanty i 
ſpread over a large extent of ground. He has fix cottars, I ſhall ſup- 
poſe ; but. theſe cattars muſt have wives, and theſe wives will. have; 
children, and all muſt be fed before the maſter's rent can be paid. 
It never comes into the cottar's head to ſuppoſe that his children 
can gain money by their labour; the farmer never ſuppoſes that it 
is poſſible for him to pay his rent without the aſſiſtance of his 
cottars to tend his cattle, and gather in his crop; and the maſter 
cannot go againſt the cuſtom of the country, without laying his 
land waſte. All theſe children are ready at the farmer's diſpoſal ; | 
he can, without any expence, ſend what parcels of ſheep he 
pleaſes, to different diſtances of half a mile or more, to feed upon 
ſpots of mou which, without the coriveniency of theſe children, 

would 
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would be entirely loſt. By this plan of farming, landlords who 
have a great extent of country which they are not able to improve, 
can let the whole in a very few farms, and at the ſame time all the 
ſpontaneous produce of the earth is gathered in and conſumed. If 
you compare the rent of theſe lands with the extent, it appears very 
ſmall; if you compare it with the numbers fed upon the farm, 
you will find that an eſtate in the highlands maintains, perhaps, 
ten times as many people as another of the ſame value in a good 
and fertile province. Thus it is in ſome eſtates as in ſome convents 
of the begging order, the more mouths the better cheer. 

I ſhall now ſuppoſe our modern policy to inſpire-an ingenious or 
public ſpirited lady to ſet up a weaver or two at a farm-houſe. The 
cottars begin to ſpin z they will be a long time in attaining to a dex- 
terity ſufficient to appear at the weaver's houſe, in competition with 
others who are accuſtomed to the trade ; conſequently this manu- 
facture will be long in a languiſhing condition; but if the under- 
taking is ſupported with patience, theſe obſtacles will be got the 


better of. Thoſe who tended herds of cattle for a poor maintenance, 


will turn themſelves to a more profitable occupation ; the farmer 
will find more difficulty in getting hands, he will complain, per- 
haps give way; the maſter will loſe a year's rent, and no body will 


take ſo extenſive a farm; it muſt be divided, then it muſt be im- 


proved, and then it produces more grain upon one tenth, than per- 
haps formerly was produced upon the whole. This grain is bought 
with the price of ſpinning ; the parents divide with the children, 
who are fed, and ſpin in their turn. When this is accompliſhed, 
what is the revolution? Why, formerly the earth fed all the inha- 
bitants with her ſpontancous productions, as I may call them; 
now more labour 1s exerciſed upon turning up her ſurface, this ſhe 
pays in grain, which belongs to the ſtrong man for his labour and 
toil ; women and children have no direct ſhare, becauſe they have 
not contributed thereto, as they did in feeding cattle, But they 
ſpin, and have money to buy what they have not force to produce; 

4 conſequently 
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conſequently they live; but as they become uſeleſs as cottars, they 
remove from their mother earth, and gather into villages. When 
this change is effected the lands appear leſs inhabited; ruinous 
huts (nay, villages I may call them) are found frequently, and 
many would be apt to conclude, that the country is depopulated ; 
but this is by no means found ro be the caſe, when the whole is 
taken together. | 3 7 | | | 

The ſpirit therefore of the principal people of a country deter- 
mines the employment of the lower claſſes; the employment of 
theſe determines their uſefulneſs to the ſtate, and their uſefulneſs, 
their multiplication. The more they are uſeful, the more they gain, 
according to the definition of the contract of ſociety ; the more they 
gain, the more they can feed; and conſequently the more they will 
marry and divide with their children. This increaſes uſeful po- 
pulation, and encourages agriculture. Compare the former with 
the preſent ſituation, as to numbers, as to eaſe, as to happineſs! - 

Is it not plain, that when the earth is not improved it cannot pro- 
duce ſo much nouriſhment for man as when it is? On the other 
band, if induſtry does not draw into the hands of the indigent, 
wherewith to purchaſe this additional nouriſhment, no body will 
be at a conſiderable firſt expence to break up grounds in order to 
produce it. The withdrawing therefore a number of hands from 
a trifling agriculture forces, in a manner, the huſbandman to work 
the harder; and by hard labour upon a ſmall ſpot, the ſame effect 
is produced as with ſlight labour upon a great extent. 

L T have ſaid, that I imagined the ſtate of agriculture in the Scotch 
farm, was a pretty juſt repreſentation of the general ſtate of Europe 
about 400 years ago: if not in every province of every country, at 
leaſt in every country for the moſt part. Several reaſons induce me 
to think ſo: firſt, where there is no induſtry, nothing but the earth 
directly can feed her children, little alienation of her fruits can 
take place. Next, becauſe I find a wonderful analogy between the 
way of living in ſome provinces of different countries with what I 
have been deſcribing. Pipers, blue bonnets, and oat meal, are 
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known in Swabia, Auvergne, Limoufin, and Catalonia, as well as 
in Lochaber: numbers of idle, poor, uſeleſs hands, multitudes of 
children, whom 1 have found to be fed, no body knows how, 
doing nothing at the age of fourteen, keeping of cattle and going 
to ſchool, the only occupations ſuppoſed poſſible for them. If you 
alk why they are not employed, they tell you becauſe commerce is 
not in the country: they talk of commerce as if it was a man, who 
comes to reſide in ſome countries in order to feed the inhabitants. 

The truth is, it is not the fault of theſe poor people, but of thoſe 
whoſe buſineſs it is to find out employment for them. 

Another reaſon I derive from the nature of the old tenures, where 
we find lands which now produce large quantities of grain, granted: 
for a mere trifle, when at the ſame time others in the neighbour- 
hood of cities and abbies are found charged wirh conſiderable 
preſtations. This I attribute to the bad cultivation of lands at chat 
time, from which I infer, a ſmall population. In thoſe days of 
trouble and confuſion, confiſcations were very frequent, large tracts 

ef lands were granted to the great lords upon different revolutions, 
and theſe finding them often deſerted, as is mentioned in hiſtory, 
(che vaſſals of the former, being either deſtroyed or driven out to 
make place for the new comers) uſed to parcel them out for ſmall 
returns in every thing but perſonal ſervice. Such ſudden and vio- 
lent revolutions muſt diſpeople a country; and nothing but tran- 
quillity, ſecurity, order and induſtry, for ages together, can render 
it populous. 

Beſides theſe natural cauſes of population and. depopulation 
(which proceed, as we have obſerved, from a certain turn given to 
the ſpirit of a people) there are others which operate with irreſiſtible 
force, by ſudden and violent revolutions. The Kill gof Pruſſia, for 

example, attempted to people a country all at once, by proſiting of 
the deſertion of the Saltzburgers. America is become very poorly 
peopled in ſome ſpots upon the coaſt, and in ſome iſlands, at the 
expence of the exportation of millions from Europe and from Africa; 
ſuch methods never can ſucceed in proportion to the attempt. Spain, 
= 1 ON 
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dn tlie other hand, was depopulated by the expulſion of its anti- 
thriftian inhabitants. Theſe cauſes work evident effects, which 
there is little occafion to explain, although the more remote con- 
ſequences of them may deſerve obſervation. - I ſhall, in another 
place, have occaſion to examine the manner of our peopling Ame- 
rica. In this place, 1 ſhall make a few obſervations upon the de- 
population of Spain, and finiſh my chapter. 

- That country is ſaid to have been antiently very populous under 
che government of the Moors. I am not fafficiently verſed in the 
politics, oeconomy and manners bf that people, to judge how far 
theſe might be favourable to population : What ſeems, however, td 
confirm what we are toll, is, the large repoſitories they ufed for 
preſerving grain, which fill remain entire, though never once 
made uſe of. They watered the kingdoms of Valencia, Murcia and 
Granada, They gathered memſolves into cities of which we Rl 
Tan diſcover the extent. The country Which they now pollefs 
(though drier than Spain) furniſhes Europe with conſiderable quan- 
tities of grain. The palace of the Mooriſh King at Granada, ſhews 
a taſte for luxury. The moſque of Cordoua ſpeaks a larger capital. 
All theſe are ſymptoms of population, but they only help one © 
gueſs. The numbers which hiſtory mentions to have been driven 
out, is a better way {till of judging, if the fideliry of hiſtorians 
could be depended upon, when there is any queſtion about 
numbers. 

Here was an example of a country depopulated in'a very 
extraordinary manner: yet I am of opinion, that the ſcarcity of - 
inhabitants complained of in that country, for a long time after 
the expulſion, did not ſo much proceed from the effects of the loſs 
ſuſtained, as from the contraſt between the ſpirit of thoſe chriſtians 
who remained after the expulſion, and their catholic deliverers. The 
chriſtians who lived among the Moors, were really Moors as to man- 
ners, though not as to religion. Had they adopted the ſpirit of the 
ſubjects of Caſtile, or had they been governcd according to their 
own, numbers would ſoon have riſen to the former ſtandard. But as 
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the chriſtian lord governed his Murcian, Andalouſian, and Granada 
ſubjects; according to the principles of chriſtian policy, was it any 
wonder that in ſuch an age of ignorance, prejudice, and ſuperſtition, 
the country (one of the fineſt in the world) ſhould be long in recy- 
vering? Recover, however, it did; and ſooner perhaps than is com- 
monly believed: for I ſay it was recovered ſo ſoon as all the flat and 
watered lands were brought into cultivation; becauſe I have rea- 
ſon to believe. that the Moors never carried their d farther 
an theſe ſouthern provinces. 
From this I ſtill conclude, that no deſtruction of inhabitants by 
expulſion, captivity, war, peſtilence or famine, is ſo permanently 
hurtful to population, as a revolution in that ſpirit which is ne- 
ceſſary for the increaſe and ſupport of numbers. Let that ſpirit 
be kept up, and let mankind be well governed, numbers will 
; quickly increaſe to their former ſtandard, after the greateſt reduc- 
tion poſſible: and while they are upon the augmenting hand, the 
Rate will be found in more heart and more vigour, than when 
. arrived even at the former height ; for ſo ſoon as a ſtate ceaſes to 


.grow in proſperity, I apprehend it begins to decay both in health 
and vigour. 
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N a former chapter I have examined this queſtion, relatively 
to mankind fed by the hand of nature: I now come nearer” 
home, and ſhall keep cloſe to modern times, conſidering circum- 
ſtances and effects which by daily experience we ſee and feel. 
I have often ſaid, that numbers are in proportion to the produce 
of the earth. I now ſay, that in. moſt countries of Europe, the food 
produced in the country is nearly conſumed by the inhabitants: and 
by nearly I underſtand, that the part exported bears a ſmall propor- 
tion to the home-conſumption. I do by no means eſtabliſh this as ar 
univerſal propoſition ; but I fay it is true for the maſt part: and the in- 
tention of this chapter is to enable us to judge how far theſe limi- 
tations ſhould extend. I allow, for example, that Holland, not 
producing food for its inhabitants, muſt draw it from ſome country 
which produces a ſuperfluity, regularly: but let it be obſerved that 
Poland, Germany, Flanders, and England, with many other coun- 
tries, contribute their contingents to ſupply the demand of the 
Dutch; and of ſeveral large trading towns which have ſmall terri- 
tories. This being the caſe, the quota furniſhed by cach country,, 
muſt be in a ſmall proportion to the reſpective quantity growing in 
it. But theſe are general concluſions upon vague ſuppoſitions, 
which throw no light on the queſtion. I ſhall therefore endea- 
vour to apply our reaſoning to facts, and then examine conſe- 
quences. 

There are few countries, I believe, in Europe more abounding un 
grain than England: I ſhall therefore keep that kingdom in my cyc: 
while I examine this matter. Nothing is more common than to 
hear that an abundant crop furniſhes more than three ycars ſub- 
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the chriſtian lord governed his Murcian, Andalouſian, and Granada 
ſubjects; according to the principles of chriſtian policy, was it any 
wonder that in ſuch an age of ignorance, prejudice, and ſuperſtition, 
the country (one of the fineſt in the world) ſhould be long in reco- 
vering? Recover, however, it did; and ſooner perhaps than is com- 
monly believed: for I ſay it was recovered ſo ſoon as all the flat and 
.watered lands were brought into cultivation; becauſe I have rea- 
ſon to believe that the Moors never carried their 3 farther 
in theſe ſouthern provinces. 
From this I ſill conclude, that no deſtruction of heit by 
expulſion, captivity, war, peſtilence or famine, is ſo permanently 
hurtful to population, as a revolution in that ſpirit which is ner 
ceſſary for the increaſe and ſupport of numbers, Let that ſpirit 
be kept up, and let mankind be well governed, numbers will 
, quickly increaſe to-their former ſtandard, after the greateſt- reduc- 
tion poſlible: and while they are upon the augmenting hand, the 
ſtate will be found in more heart and more vigour, than when 
arrived even at the former height ; for ſo ſoon as a.ſtate ceaſes to 


grow in proſperity, I apprehend it begins to decay both i in health: 
and vigour. 
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N 2 former chapter I have examined this queſtion, relatively 
to mankind fed by the hand of nature: I now come nearer” 
home, and ſhall keep cloſe to modern times, conſidering circum- 
ſtances and effects which by daily experience we ſee and feel. 
I have often ſaid, that numbers are in proportion to the produce 
of the earth. I now ſay, that in. moſt countries of Europe, the food 
produced in the country is nearly conſumed by the inhabitants: and 
by nearly I underſtand, that the part exported bears a ſmall propor- 
tion to the home-conſumption. I do by no means eſtabliſh this as an 
univerſal propoſition ; but I ſay it is true for the moſt part: and the in- 
tention of this chapter is to enable us to judge how far theſe limi- 
tations ſhould extend. I allow, for example, that Holland, not 
producing food for its inhabitants, muſt draw it from ſome country 
which produces a ſuperfluity, regularly: but let it be obſerved that 
Poland, Germany, Flanders, and England, with many other coun- 
tries, contribute their contingents to ſupply the demand of the 
Dutch; and of ſeveral large trading towns which have ſmall terri- 
tories, This being the caſe, the quota furniſhed by each country, 
muſt be in a ſmall proportion to the reſpective quantity growing in 
it. But theſe are general concluſions upon vague ſuppoſitions, 
which throw no light on the queſtion. I ſhall therefore endea- 
vour to apply our reaſoning to facts, and then examine conſe- 
quences. 

There are few countries, I believe, in Europe more abounding in 
grain than England: I ſhall therefore keep that kingdom in my eye 
while I examine this matter. Nothing is more common than to 
hear that an abundant crop furniſhes more than three years ſub- 
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ſiſtence: nay, I have found it advanced by an author of conſider- 
ation, (Advantages and diſadvantages of France and Great Britain, 
&c. article Grain) that a plentiful year produces five years nouriſh- 
| ment for the inhabitants. If this be a miſtake, it may prove a very, 
hurtful one 1n many reſpects. I am, on the contrary, apt to believe, 
that no annual produce of grain ever was ſo great in England as to 
pply its inhabitants fifteen months, in that abundance with which they 
feed themſelves in a tar of plenty. If this be the cafe, at what may we 
Compute the ſurplus in ordinary good years? I believe it will be 
thought 2 very good year which produces full ſubſiſtence for fifteen 
months ; and crops which much exceed this are, I believe, very 
dare. Here follow my reaſons for differing ſo widely from the 
gentleman whom I have cited. If I am in the wrong, I ſhall 
have. the moſt ſenſible pleaſure in being ſet right; and nothing will 
pe fo eaſy t to any one who has acceſs to be berter informed as to 
facts than can pretend to be. 

"1 conſider all the yearly crop of grain in England as conſumed at 
home, except Wat! is exported; for I cannot admit that any conſider- 
able quantity is loſt: that it may be abuſed, miſapplied, drank when 
it ſhould be eat, I do not deny. Theſe are queſtions which do not 
regard t the preſent inquiry. Whether therefore it be conſumed. in 
bread, beer, ſpirits, or by animals, I reckon it conſumed; and in a 
year; when the greateſt conſumption is made at home, this I call b 
abundance with which the inhabitants feed themſelves in years 'of plenty. 
Now I find in the performance above cited, a ſlate of. exportations 
for five years, from 1746 to 1750 incluſive, where the quantity ex- 
ported amounts in all to 5,289,847 quarters of all ſorts of grain. 
This is not one year's proviſion, according to Sir William Petty's cal- 
culation, of which we have made mentibn above. The bounties upon 
corn (continues the author abovementioned) have amounted in one 
year to 509,0p0/. ſterling, He does not mention the year, and I am 

little able to — that matter with him. I ſuppoſe it to be true; 
and ſtill farther, let it be underſtood that the whole exportation was 
made our of the produce af one crop, I do. not. find that this ſum 
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anſwers to the bounty upon 3,000,000 of quarters, which, according 
to Sir William Petty, make fix months proviſion. I calculate thus. 
The bounty upon wheat is 55. a quarter, that upon rye 35. 64. that 
pon barley 25s. 6d. theſe are the ſpecies of grain commonly ex- 
ported: caſt the three: premiums together, and divide by three, the 
bounty will come to 35. 8d. at a medium; at which rate 506,0004 
ſterling will pay the bounty of 2,727,272 quarters of grain. An ina- 
menſequantity to-beexported! but a very inconliderable part of acroy 
ſuppoſed capable to maintain England for five years. It may be an · 
fwered, that the great abundance of a plentiful year is conſiderably 
diminithed when a feanty crop happens to preceed it, or to fallow 
upon it. In the firſt caſe, it is ſooner begun upon; in the laſt, is 
ſupylies the conſumption in the year of ſcarcity, conſiderably. This 
l allow to be juſt ; but as it is not uncommon to ſee a courſe of 
good years follow one another, the ftate of exportation at ſuch times 
muſt certainly be the beſt, nay, the only method. of judging of the 
real extent of fuperthuity. _ 

On the other hand, I am apt to bekeve, rhar ere never was 
a year of ſuch ſcarciry as that the lands of England did not pro- 
duce greatly above ſix months fubfiſtence, fuch av ihe peaple are uſett 
0 take in'years- of ſcarcity, Were fix months of the moſt flender ſub- 
fiſtence to fail, Þ imagine all Europe together might perhaps he ar 
2 loſs to ſupply x quantity ſufficienc to provent. the groacell deſole- 
tion by famine. 

As I have no acceſs to look. inte records, I content myſelf with 
leſs authentic doeumento I find then by the London-news-yapers, . 
that, from the 9th of April to the 13th of Auguſt 1757, while 
great ſcarcity was felt in England; there were declared in the port 
of London no more thaw 74,728" quarieys of wheat, ef which 
15, a9 Were not then arrived. Se-that che. whole quantity there im- 
ported. to relieve the ſcarcity, was 56, 19 quarters. Not one month's 
proviſion. for the inhabitants of that city, reckoning them at 800, ooo 
fouls! One whe has acceſs to look into the regiſters of the trade 
in grain, might. in. a moment determine chis queſtion. 
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Another reaſon which induces me to believe what the above ar= 
guments ſeem to prove, I draw from what I ſee at preſent paſſing 
in Germany; I mean the univerſal complaints of ſcarcity in thoſe 
armies which are now aſſembled, [17 571 When we compare the 
numbers of an army, let it be of a hundred thouſand men, ſup- 
poſe the ſuite of it to be as many more, and forty thouſand horſes; 
alt ſtrangers; (for the others I reckon nothing extraordinary) 
what an inconſiderable number does this appear, in proportion td 
the inhabitants of this vaſt country of Germany! Yet let us ob- 
ſerve the quantity of proviſions of all ſorts conſtantly coming down 
the Rhine, the Moſelle, and many other rivers, collected from fo: 
reign provinces on all hands; the numbers of cattle coming from 
Hungary ; the loads of corn from Poland ; and all this in a year 
which has produced what at any other time would have been 
called an excellent crop. After theſe foreign ſupplies; muſt not 
one be aſtoniſhed. to find ſcarcity complained of in the provinces 
where the war is carried on, and high prices every where elſe. 
rom ſuch circumſtances I muſt conclude, that people are gene- 
rally very much deceived in their eſtimation of plenty and ſcarcity, 
when they talk of two or three years ſubſiſtence for a country 
being found upon their lands at once. I may indeed be miſtaken 
in my concluſions ; but the more I have reflected upon this ſub- 
ject, the more I find myſelf confirmed in them, even from the fa- 
miliar examples of the ſudden riſe of markets from very inconſi- 
derable monopolics, and of their ſudden fall by inconſiderable 
quantities imported. I could cite many examples of theſe viciſſi- 
rudes, were it neceſſary, to prove what every one muſt obſerve. 
l come now to reſolve a difficulty which naturally reſults from 
this doctrine, and with which I ſhall cloſe the chapter. | 
If it be true, that a crop in the moſt plentiful year is nearly con- 
ſumed by the inhabitants, what becomes of them in years of 
ſcarcity ; for nobody can deny, that there is a great difference be- 
tween one crop and another, To this I anſwer, firſt, That I be- 


lieve there is alſo a very great geen, or common miſtake, as to 
the 
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the difference between crops: a good year for one ſoil, is a bad 
one for another. But I ſhall not enlarge on this; becauſe I have 
no ſufficient proof of. my opinion. The principal reaſon upon 
which 1 found it, is, that it is far from being true, that the 
ſame number of people conſume always the ſame quantity of 
food. In years of plenty every one is well fed; the price of the 
loweſt induſtry can procure ſubſiſtence ſufficient to bear a diviſion; 
food is not ſo frugally managed ; a quantity of animals are fatted 
for uſe; all ſorts of cattle are kept in good heart; and people 
drink more largely, becauſe all is cheap. A year of ſcarcity comes, 
the people are ill fed, and when the lower claſſes come to divide 
with their children, the portions are brought to be very ſmall ; 
there is great oeconomy upon conſumption, few animals are fatted 
for uſe, cattle: look miſerably, and a poor man cannot indulge 
himſelf with a cup of generous ale. Add to all theſe circumſtances, 
that in England the produce of paſture is very conſiderable, and it 
commonly happens, that a bad year for grain, which proceeds 
from rains, is for the ſame reaſon a good year for paſture ; and in 
the eſtimation-of a crop, every circumſtance muſt be allowed to 
enter. | * | | | 
From what has been ſaid I muſt conclude in general, that the 
beſt corn country in the world, provided ſlavery be not eſtabliſhed, 
does not produce wherewithal fully to maintain, as in years of 
plenty, one third more than its own inhabitants; for if this ſhould 
be the caſe, all the policy of man would not be able to prevent the 
multiplication of them, until they aroſe nearly up to the mean 
proportion of the produce in ordinary years, and it is only what 
exceeds this ſtandard, and proceeds from unuſual plenty, which 
can be exported. Were plentiful years more common, mankind 
would be more numerous; were ſcarcity more frequent, numbers 
would be leſs. Numbers therefore muſt ever be, in my humble 
opinion, in the ratio of food, and multiplication will never ftop 
until the balance comes to be nearly even. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


Of the Cauſes and Conſequences of 4 Country's being fully peopled. 


T* the titles of my chapters, I rather ſeek to communicate a 
rough idea of the {ſubject than a correct one. In truth and in rea- 
ſon, there is no ſuch thing as a country actually peopled to the full, 
if by this term numbers only are meant, without conſidering che 
proportion they bear to the conſumption they make of the pro. 
ductions of their country. I have in à former chapter eſtabliſhed 
a diſtinction between the phyſical and moral impoſſibility of in- 
ereaſing numbers. As to the plxyſical impoſſibility, the caſe can 
hardly exiſt, becauſe means of procuring ſubſiſtence from other 
countries, when the ſoil refuſes to give more, ſeem, if not in- 
exhauſtible, at leaſt very extenſive. A country therefore fully 
peopled, that is, in a phyſical impoſſibility of increaſing their num- 
bers, is a chimerical and uſeleſs ſuppoſition. The ſubject here 
under conſideration is, the fituation of a people, who find it 
their intereſt to ſcek for ſubſiſtence from abroad. This may hap- 
pen, and commonly does, long before the country itſelf is fully 
improved: it decides nothing as to the intrinſic fertility of the 
foil, and proves no more, than that the induftry of the free hands 
has made a quicker progreſs in multiplying mouths, than that of 
rhe farmers in providing ſubſiſtence. To illuſtrate * idea, let 
me propoſe the following queſtion. 

Is multiplication the efficient cauſe of agriculture, or is agricul- 
ture that of multiplication? 

I anſwer, that multiplication is the efficient cauſe of agriculture, 
though I allow, that, in the infancy of ſociety, the ſpontaneous 
fruits of the earth, which are free to all, are the efficient cauſe of 
a multiplication, which may riſe to the exa& proportion of them ; 
as has been ſaid above, This muſt be explained. 

7 | I have 
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I have already diſtinguiſhed the fruits of agriculture from the 
earth's ſpontaneous production: I muſt farther take notice, that 
when ! employ the term agriculture in treating of modern policy, 
I always conſider it to be exerciſed as a trade, and producing a 
ſurplus, and not as the direct means of ſubſiſting, where all is con- 
ſumed by the huſbandman, as has been fully explained above. 
We have ſaid, that it is the ſurplus produced from it, which proves 
a fund for multiplying inhabitants. Now there muſt be a demand 
for this ſurplus. Every perſon who is hungry will make a de- 
mand, but every ſuch demand will not be anſwered, and will con- 
ſequently have no effect. The demander muſt have an equivalent 
to give: it is this equivalent which is the ſpring of the whole ma- 
chine ; for without that the farmer will not produce any ſurplus, 
and conſequently he will dwindle down to the claſs of thoſe who 
labour for actual ſubſiſtence. The poor, who produce children, 
make an ineffectual demand, and when they cannot increaſe the 
equivalent, they divide the food they have with the new comers, 
and, prove no encouragement to agriculture. By dividing, the 
whole become ill fed, miſerable, and thus extinguiſh. Now be- 
cauſe it is the efedtual demand, as I may call it, which makes the 
huſbandman labour for the ſake of the equivalent, and becauſe 
this demand increaſes, by the multiplication of thoſe who have an 
equivalent to give, therefore I ſay that multiplication is the cauſe, 
and agriculture the effect. On the other hand, I think the ſpon- 
tancous fruits of the carth, as in the ſuppoſition, may be conſi- 
dered as the cauſe of a certain limited multiplication ; becauſe in 
that caſe there is no equivalent demanded. The carth produces, 
whether her fruits be conſumed or not: mankind are fed upon 
theſe gratuatouſly, and without labour, and the exiſtence of the 
fruits is anterior to the production of thoſc who are to conſume 
them. Thoſe who are firſt fed, draw their vigour from their food, 
and their multiplication from their vigour, Thoſe who are pro- 
| duced, live freely upon their parent earth, and multiply until all 
the produce be conſumed: then multiplication ſtops, as we have 
ſaid ; but effabliſh agriculture, and multiplication will go on a-new. 
Q 2 Conlcquently, 
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Conſequently, my reader will fay; agriculture is as much the cauſe 
of this new multiplication; as the ſpontaneous fruits were of the 
firſt, Here is a very natural concluſion, which ſeems directly to 
contradict what we have been endeavouring to prove; but the knot 
is eaſfly untied. We have ſeen how the exiſtence of agriculture 
muſt depend upon the induſtry of man; that is, on the only 
means of gabliſbing agriculture : now, as this induſtry is chiefly pro- 
moted by the motive of providing tor our children, the procrea- 
tion of them muſt be conſidered as the , firſt, or at leaſt the moſt 
palpable political cauſe of ſetting mankind to work, and therefore 
may be conſidered as anterior to agriculture ; whereas, on the 
other hand, the carth's productions being in ſmall quantity, and 
quite independent of man, appear, as it were, to be furniſhed by 
nature, in the ſame way as a ſmall ſum is given to a young man, 
in order to put him in a Way of induſtry, and of making his for- 
tune. The ſmall ſum ſets him a- going, but it is his induſtry which 
makes the fortune. From this illuſtration it appears, that if the 
demand for food can be more readily ſupplied from abroad than 
from home, it will be the foreign ſubſiſtence, which will preſerve 
numbers, produced from induſiry, not from domeſtic agriculture ; and 
theſe numbers will, in their turn, produce an advancement 'of it 
at home, by inſpiring a deſire in the huſbandman to acquire the 
equivalent which their countrymen give to ſtrangers. | 
Such nations, whoſe ſtateſmen have not the talent to engage the 
huſbandmen to wiſh for the equivalent, which the labour of their 
fellow- citizens can produce; or, in other words, who cannot cre- 
ate reciprocal wants and dependencies among their ſubjects, muſt 
ſtand in a moral incapacity of augmenting in numbers. Of ſuch 
ſtates we have no occaſion to treat in this chapter, any more than 
of thoſe who are ſuppoſed to be in the phyſical incapacity of mul- 
tiplying : our point of view is, to examine the natural conſequences 
reſulting from a demand for ſubſiſtence extending itſelf to fo- 
reign countries. This I take to be the mother of induſtry at home, 
as well as of trade abroad; two objects which come to be treated 


of in the ſecond book. 
A country 
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A country may be fully peopled (in the ſenſe we underſtand this 
ay in ſeveral different ways. It may be fully ſtocked at one time 
with ſix millions, and at another may maintain perhaps eight or even 
nine millions with eaſe, without the ſoil's being better cultivated 
or improved. On the other hand, a country may maintain twenty 
millions with eaſe, and by being improved as to the ſoil, become 
overſtocked with fifteen millions. T two aſſertions man be ex- 
plained. 

The more frugal a people are, and che more they feed upon the 

plentiful productions of the earth, the more they may increaſe 
| in numbers. 

Were the people of England to come more into the uſe of living 
upon bread, and give over conſuming ſo much animal food, inha- 
bitants would certainly increaſe, and many rich graſs fields would 
be thrown into tillage. Were the French to give over eating fo 
much bread, the Dutch ſo much fiſh, the Flemiſh ſo much garden 
ſtuff, and the Germans ſo much ſourkraut, and all take to the Eng- 
liſh diet of pork, beef, and mutton, their reſpective numbers would 
ſoon decay, let them improve their grounds to the utmoſt, Theſe 
are but reflections, by the by, which the reader may enlarge upon 
at pleaſure. The point in hand is, to know what are the conſe- 
quences of a country's being fo peopled, no matter from what cauſe, 
that the ſoil, in its actual ſtate of fertility, refuſes to ſupply a 
fufficient quantity of ſuch food as the inhabitants incline to live 
upon. Theſe are different according to the diverſity of ſpirit in the 
people. 

If they be of an indotent diſpoſition, directed in their political | 
oeconomy by eſtablithed habits and old prejudices, which prevent 
innovations, although a change of circumſtances may demand 
them, the effect will be to put a ſtop to population; which cannot 
augment without an increaſe of food on one hand, and of in- 
duſtry on the other, to make the firſt circulate, Theſe muſt go 
hand in hand: the precedence between them is a matter of mere 


pho and ſpeculation, is 
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If, on the contrary, a ſpirit of induſtry has brought the country 
to a certain degree of population, this ſpirit will not be ſtopt by the 
want of food; it will be brought from foreign countries, and this 
new demand, by diminiſhing among them the quantity uſually pro- 
duced for their own ſubſiſtence, will prompt the induſtrious to im- 
prove their lands, in order to ſupply the new demand without any 
hurt to themſelves. Thus trade has an evident tendency towards 
the improvement of the world in general, by rendering the inhabi- 
tants of one country induſtrious, in order to ſupply the wants of 
another, without any prejudice to themiclves. Let us make a ſtep 
further. at 

The country fully ſtocked can offer in exchange for this food, 
nothing but the ſuperfluity of the induſtry of the free hands, for 
that of the farmers is ſuppoſed to be conſumed by the ſociety ; ex- 
cept indeed ſome ſpecies of nouriſhment or productions, which, 
being eſteemed at a higher value in other countries than in thoſe 
which produce them, bring a more conſiderable return than the 
value of what is exported, as when raw filk and delicate wines, &Cc. 
are given in exchange for grain and other proviſions. 

The ſuperfluity of induſtry muſt, therefore, form the principal 
part of exportation, and if the nation fully ſtocked be ſurrounded 
by others which abound in grain and articles of ſubſiſtence, where 
the inhabitants have a taſte for elegance, and are eager of acquir- 
ing the manufactures and improvements of their induſtrious neigh- 
bours; it is certain, that a trade with ſuch nations will very con- 
ſiderably increaſe the inhabitants of the other, though fully ſtacked, 
relatively to the production of their own ſoil; and the additional 
numbers will only increaſe that of manufacturers, not of huſband- 
men. This is the caſe with Holland, and wick many large trading 
cities which are free and have but a ſmall territory. | 

If, on the contrary, the nation fully Recked be in the neigh- 
bourhood of others who take the ſame ſpirit as itſelf, this ſupply 
of food will become in time more difficult to be had, in proportion 
as their neighbours come to ſupply their own wants. They muſt 

therefore 
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8 therefore ſeek for it at a greater diſtance, and as ſoon as the expence 
of procuring it comes to exceed the value of the labour of the free 
= hands employed in producing the equivalent, their work will ceaſe 
to be exported, and the number of inhabitants will be diminiſhed 
d cke proportion of the remaining food. 

I do not ſay that trade will ceaſe on this account; by no means. 
Trade may ſtill goon, and even be more conſiderable than before; but 
it will be a trade which never can increaſe inhabitants, becauſe for 
> this purpoſe there muſt be ſubſiſtence. It may have however num- 
berleſs and great advantages: it may greatly advance the wealth of 
i the ſtate; and this will purchaſe even power and ſtrength. A trading 
nation may live in profound peace at home, and ſend war and con- 
fuſion among her enemies, without even employing her own ſub- 
jects. Thus trade without increaſing the inhabitants of a country 
ann greatly add to its force, by arming thoſe hands which ſhe has 
not fed, and employing them for her ſervice. 
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CHA P. XIX. 


B the Introduction of Machines into Manufactures prejudicial to 


F the Intereſt of a State, or hurtful ts Population ? 

N HIS I find has been made a queſtion in modern times. The 

* antients held in great veneration the inventors of the ſaw, of f 
* 


the lathe, of the wimble, of the potters wheel; but ſome moderns 
find an abuſe in bringing mechaniſm to perfection: (ſee Let Interets 
de la France mal entendus, p. 272. 313.) the great Monteſquicu finds 
fault with water mills, though I do not find that he has made any 
objection againſt the uſe of the plow. 
Did people underſtand one another, it would be impoflible that 
ſuch points could ſuffer a diſpute among men of Tenſe ; but the cir- 
| | cumſtances 
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cumſtances referred to, or preſuppoſed, which authors almoſt always 
keep in their eye, though they ſeldom expreſs them, render the 
moſt evident truths ſuſceptible of oppoſition. 

It is hardly poſlible ſuddenly to introduce the ſmalleſt innovation 
into the political oeconomy of a ſtate, let it be ever ſo reaſonable, 
nay ever ſo profitable, without incurring ſome inconveniencies. A 
room cannot be ſwept without raiſing duſt, one cannot walk 
abroad without dirtying one's ſhoes ; neither can a-machine, which 
abridges the labour of men, be introduced all at once into an exten- 
ſive manufacture, without throwing many people into idleneſs. 

In treating every queſtion of political oeconomy, I conſtantly ſup- 
poſe a ſtateſman at the head of government, ſyſtematically con- 
ducting every part of it, ſo as to prevent the viciſſitudes of manners, 
and innovations, from hurting any intereſt within the common- 
wealth, by their natural and immediate effects or conſequences. | 
When a houſe within a city becomes crazy, it is taken down; this I 
call ſyſtematical ruin: were it allowed to fall, the conſequences 
might be fatal in many reſpects. In like manner, if a number of 
machines are all at once introduced into the manufactures. of an 
induſtrious nation, (in conſequence of that freedom which muſt 
neceſlarily be indulged to all ſorts of improvement, and without 
which a ſtate cannot thrive) it becomes the buſineſs of the ſtateſman 
to intereſt himſelf ſo far in the conſequences, as to provide a remedy 
for the inconveniencies reſulting from the ſudden alteration. It is 
farther his duty to make every exerciſe even of liberty and reſine- 
ment an object of government and adminiſtration ; not ſo as to diſ- 
courage or to check them, but to prevent the revolution from af- 
fecting the intereſts of the different claſſes of the people, whoſe wel- 
fare he is particularly bound to take care of. 

The introduction of machines can, I think, in no ather: way grave 
hurtful by making people idle, than by the ſuddenneſs of it: and I 
kave frequently obſerved, that all ſudden revolutions, tet them be 
ever ſo advantageous, muſt be accompanied with inconveniencies. 
A ſafe, honourable, and laſting peace, after a long, dangerous, and 
expenſive war, forces a number of hands to be idle, and deprives 
| them 
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them of bread. Peace then may be conſidered as a machine for de- 
fending a nation, at the political loſs of making an army idle; yet 
no body, I believe, will alledge chat in order to give bread to ſol- 
diers, ſutlers, and undertakers, the war ſhould be continued. But 
Here I muſt obſerve, that it ſeems to be a palpable defect in policy, 
if a ſtateſman ſhall neglect to find out a proper expedient (at what- 
ever firſt expence it may be procured) for giving bread to thoſe who, 
at the riſk of their lives, have gone through ſo many fatigues for 
the ſervice of their country. This expence ſhould be charged to 
the account of the war, and a ſtate ought to conſider, that as their 
ſafety required that numbers ſhould be taken out of the way of 
ſecuring to themſelves a laſting fund of ſubſiſtence, which would 
have rendered them independent of every body, (ſuppoling that to 
have been the caſe) ſhe becomes bound by the contract of ſociety, 
which ties all together, to find them employment. Let me ſeek 
for another illuſtration concerning this matter. 

I want to make a rampart croſs a river, in order to eſtabliſh a 
bridge, a mill, a ſluice, &c. For this purpoſe, I muſt turn off the 
water, that is, ſtop the river; would it be a good objection againſt 
my improvement to ſay, that the water would overflow the neigh- 
bouring lands, as if I could be ſuppoſed ſo improvident as not to 
have prepared a new channel for it? Machines ſtop the river; it is 
the buſineſs of the ſtate to make the new channel, as it is the public 
which is to reap the benefit of the ſluice: I imagine what I have 
ſaid will naturally ſuggeſt an anſwer to all poſlible objections 
againſt the introduction of machines; as for the advantages of 
them, they are ſo palpable that I need not inſiſt upon them. There 
is however one caſe in which I think they may be diſapproved of ; 
but it ſeems a chimerical ſuppoſition, and is brought in here for no 
other purpoſe than to point out and illuſtrate the principle which 
influences this branch of our ſubject. 

If you can imagine a country peopled to the vimokt extent of 
the fertility of the ſoil, and abſolutely cut off from any communi- 
cation with other nations; all the inhabitants fully employed in 
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ſupplying the wants of one another, the circulation of money going 
forward regularly, proportionally, and uniformly through every 
vein, as I may call it, of the political body; no ſudden or extra- 
ordinary demand at any time for any branch of induftry ; no redun- 
dancy of any employment; no poſſibility of increaſing either cir-- 
culation, induſtry, or conſumption. In fuch a fituation as that I 
ſhould diſapprove of the introduction of machines, as I difapprove 

of taking phyſic in an eſtabliſhed ftate of perfect health. I diſap- 
prove of a machine only becauſe it is an innovation in a ſtate abſo- 
lutely perfect in theſe branches of its political oeconomy; and 
where there is perfection there can be no improvement. I farther 
diſapprove of it becauſe it might force a man to be idle, who would 
be found thereby in a phyſical impoſlibility of getting his bread, 

in any other way than that in which he is ſuppoſed to be actually 
employed. 

The preſent ſituation of every country in Europe, d is ſo infinitely 
diſtant from this degree of perfection, that I muſt conſider the in- 
troduction of machines, and of every method of augmenting the 
produce or facilitating the labour and ingenuity of man, as of the 
greateſt utility. Why do people with to augment population, but 
in order to compaſs theſe ends? Wherein does the effect of. a ma- 
chine differ from that of new inhabitants ? 

As agriculture, exerciſed as a trade, purges the land of idle 
mouths, and puſhes them to a new induſtry which the ſtate may 
rurn to her own advantage; ſo does a machine introduced into a 
manufacture, purge off hands which then become ſuperfluous in 
that branch, and which may quickly be employed in another. 

If therefore the machine proves hurtful, it can only be becauſe it 
preſents the ſtate with an additional number of hands bred to la- 
bour; conſequently, if theſe are afterwards found without bread, 
it muſt proceed from a want of attention in the ſtateſman : for an 
induſtrious man made idle, may conſtantly be employed to advan- 
tage, and with profit to him who employs him. What could an 
act of naturalization do more, than furniſh induſtrious hands forced 

: to 
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to be idle, and demanding employment? Machines therefore I con- 
ſider as a method of augmenting (virtually) the number of the 
induſtrious, without the expence of feeding an additional number: 
this by no means obſtructs natural and uſeful population, for the 
moſt obvious reaſons. | 

We have ſhewn how population muſt go on, in proportion to 
ſubfiſtence, and in proportion to induſtry: now the machine eats 
nothing, fo does not diminiſh ſubſiſtence, and induſtry (in our age 
at leaſt) is in no danger of being overſtocked in any well governed 
ſtate ; for let all the world copy your improvements, they ſtill will 
be the ſcholars. And if, on the contrary, in the introduction of 
machines you are found to be the ſcholars of other natious, in that 
caſe you are brought to the dilemma of accepting the invention with 

all its inconveniencies, or of renouncing every foreign communi- 
cation. | 

In ſpeculations of this kind, one ought not, I think, to conclude, 
that experience muft of neceſſity prove me An FUR een 
ing has pointed out. 

The conſequences of innovations in political oeconomy, admit of 
an infinite variety, becauſe of the mfinite variety of circumſtances 
which attend them: no reafoning, therefore, however refined, can 
point out a priori, what upon ſuch occaſions muſt indiſpenſably 
follow. The experiment muſt be made, circumſtances muſt be 
allowed to operate; inconveniencies muſt be prevented or rectified 
as far as poſſible; and when theſe prove too many, or too great to 
be removed, the moſt rational, the beft concerted ſcheme in theory 
muſt be laid aſide, until preparatory ſteps be taken for rendring it 
practicable. 

Upon the whole, daily experience ſhews the advantage and im- 
provement acquired by the introduction of machines. Let the in- 
conveniencies complained of be ever fo ſenſibly felt, let a ftatefman 
be ever ſo careleſs in relieving thoſe who are forced to be idle, all 
theſe inconveniencies are only temporary ; the advantage is perma- 

| — nent, 
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nent, and the neteſſity of introducing every method of abridging 


labour and expence, in order to ſupply the wants of luxurious man- 


Quesrt. I. 


kind, is abſolutely indiſpenſable, according to modern 1 ac- 


cording to experience, and * to reaſon. 


. 


C H AP. xx. 
M 2 Obſervations upon me and Population. 


HAVE hitherto conſidered the object of agriculture, as no more 
than the raiſing of grain; the food of mankind has been eſti- 
mated by the quantity they conſume of that production; and huſ- 
bandmen have been ſuppoſed to have their reſidence in the country. 


As my ſubject has but an indirect connection with the ſcience of 


agriculture, I have ſimplified many things complex in themſelves, 
the better to adapt them to the principal object of my inquiry, and 
the better to keep my attention fixed upon one idea at a time. Iam 
now going to return to ſome parts of my ſubject, which I think I 
have treated too ſuperficially ; and to examine, as I go along, ſome 
miſcellaneous queſtions which will naturally ariſe from what is to 
be ſaid. 

Almoſt every one who has writ upon population, and upon agri- 
culture, conſidered as an eſſential concomitant of it, has recom- 
mended the equal diſtribution of the property of lands as uſeful to 
both: a few reflections upon this queſtion, after what has been 
thrown out in the courſe of the foregoing chapters, may not be 
improper ;' more in order to examine and apply the principles laid 
down, than with a view to combat the opinion of others, 

I have already, upon ſeveral occaſions, taken notice of the great 
dilference between the political oeconomy of the antients, and that 
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of modern times; for this reaſon, among others, that I per- 
ceĩve the ſentiments of the antients, which were founded upon 
reaſon and common ſenſe, relative to their ſituation, have been 
adopted by ſome moderns, Who have not perhaps ſufficiently 
attended to the change of our manners, and to the effects which 
this change muſt operate upon every thing relative to our oeco- 
nomy. The antients recommended ftrongly an equal diſtribution 
of lands as the beſt ſecurity for liberty, and the beſt method, not 
only to preſerve an equality among the citizens, but alſo to increaſe 
their number. 

In thoſe days, the citizens did not compoſe one half of the ſtate: 
relatively to numbers; and there was almoſt no ſuch thing as an- 
eſtabliſhed monied intereſt, which can no where be founded but 
upon trade, and an extenſive induſtry. In thoſe days there was no 
folid income but in land: and that being equally divided among: 
the citizens, was favourable to their multiplication and produced; 
equality. But in our days, riches do not conſiſt in lands only; nay: 
we ſometimes find the moſt conſiderable proprietor of theſe in very 
indifferent circumſtances ; loaded with debts, and depending upon 
the indulgence of men who have not an acre, and who are their 
creditors. Let us therefore divide our lands as we'pleaſe; we ſhall 
never produce equality by it. This is an eſſential difference be- 
tween us and the antients, with reſpect to one point. Now as to 
the other, population. 

The equal diviſion of lands, no doubt, greatly tends to increaſe 
the numbers of one claſs of inhabitants, to wit, the landlords. In. 
antient times, as has been obſerved, the chief attention was to in- 
creaſe the citizens, that is the higher claſſes of the ſtate; and the 
equal diviſivu of property ſo effectually produced this effect, that 
the Greek ſtates were obliged to allow the expoſition of children, 
and Ariſtotle looked upon it as a thing indiſpenſably neceſlary, as 
M. de Monteſquieu has very judiciouſly obſerved. The multipli- 
cation of the loweſt claſles, that is of the ſlaves, never entered into 
the conſideration of the public, but remained purely a matter or 

private. 
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private concern; and we find it was a queſtion with ſome, whether 
or not it was worth while to breed from them at all. But in our 
days the principal object is to ſupport the lower claſſes from their 
own multiplication, and for this purpoſe, an unequal diviſion of 
property ſeems to me the more favourable ſcheme.; becauſe the 
wealth of the rich falls naturally into the pockets of the induſtrious 
poor; whereas the produce of a very middling fortune, does no 
more than feed the children of the proprietor, who in courſe be- 
come very commonly and very naturally an uſeleſs burthen upon 
the land. Let me apply this to an example. Do we not familiarly 
obſerve, that the conſolidation of ſmall eſtates, and the diminution 
of gentlemens families of middling fortunes, do little harm to a 
modern ſtate. There are always abundance of this claſs of inhabi- 
tants to be found whenever there is occaſion for them. When 
a great man buys up the lands of the neighbouring gentry, 
or ſmall proprietors, all the complaints which are heard, turn 
upon the diſtreſs which thence reſult to the lower claſſes, from the 
loſs of their maſters and protectors; but never one word is heard 
of that made by the ſtate, from the extinction of the former pro- 
prietor's family. This abundantly ſhews that the object of modern 
attention is the multiplication of the tower claſſes, conſequently it 
muſt be an inconſiſtency to adopt the practice of the antients, when 
our oeconomy 1s entirely oppolite to theirs. 

Let this ſuffice to point out how far the difference of our manners 
ſhould influence the diviſion of our lands. I ſhall now examine a 


Quesr.1I. queſtion relative to the ſcience of agriculture, not conſidered as a 


method of improving the ſoil, (this will come in more naturally 
afterwards) but of making it produce to the beſt advantage, ſup- 
poling it to be already improved. 

In treating of the productions of the earth, in conſequence of 
agriculture, I have all along diſtinguiſhed them from thoſe which 
ſpontancoully proceed from the force of nature: theſe are the im- 
mediate gitt of God, thoſe are the return of the labour of his crea- 
Cures, - Every one Knows that the labour of mankind is not in pro- 
portion 
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portion to their numbers, but to their induſtry, The produce 
therefore of agriculture muſt be eftimated, not according to the 
quantity of fruits only, but alſo according to the labour employed 
to produce them. Theſe things premiſed, the queſtion here pro- 
poſed to be examined ariſes, viz. Which ſpecies of agriculture is 
the moſt advantageous to a modern ſociety, that which produces 
the greateſt quantity of fruits ab/olutely taken, or that which pro- 
duces the greateſt quantity re/ati«»-ly taken, I mean to. the labour 
employed ? 

This queſtion might eaſily be reſolved, in general, by the appli- 
cation of principles already deduced ; although it cannot admit of 
a direct anſwer, in the manner I have put it. One, therefore, may 
fay indeterminately, that ſpecies is the beſt which produces a ſur- 
plus the beſt proportioned to the induſtry, and to the demands of 
all the free hands of the ſtate. But as this ſolution would not lead 
me to the object I have in view, I have thrown m an alternative in 
order to gain attention to the principles which I am going to 
examine, . and which influence and determine the eſtabliſhment of 
the one or the other ſpecies of agriculture. 

The principal difficulty I find in the examination of this . 
is to diſtinguiſh the effects of agriculture from thoſe of the ſpon- 
taneous production of he earth. The returns from paſture, for 
example, relatively taken, are, as we have obſerved, both from 
reaſon and from experience, far greater than thoſe of corn fields, 
(vid. ſupra, chap. 8.) though I little doubt but that, abſolutely 
taken, the caſe is quite otherwiſe ; that is to ſay, that an acre of 
the fineſt corn land will produce more nouriſhment for man, than 
an equal portion of the fineſt paſture: but here we are following 
the proportion of ſpace and produce, not of labour; for if the pro- 
duce of both acres be conſidered relatively to the labour neceſlary for 
the cultivation, as well as to the extent; the produce of paſture will 
be found far greater: this however I aſcribe to the ſpontaneous 


operation of nature, and not to the ſuperior utility of this * 1 
agriculture. 
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Since therefore it is impoſſible, rightly to ſeparate the effects of 
nature from thoſe of art and induftry, in this ſpecies of improve- 
ment, let us confine our ſpeculations to thoſe only which have for 
their object the turning up the ſurface, and the ſowing or cultivat- 
ing annual vegetables. For the better conveying our ideas, let Us 
take an example, and reaſon from a ſ\uppoſition. ; 

Let me'ſuppoſe an ifland of a {mall extent and fruitful ſoil, PR 
ficiently improved, and cultivated after the manner of the beſt 
lands of England, in the ordinary method of farming. 

In that caſe we may infer, from what was laid down in the 8th 
chapter, that the number of people employed about farming may 
be nearly about one half of the whole ſociety. Let the whole inha- 
bitants of the iſland be called 1000, that is goo farmers, and as 
many free hands. The 500 farmers muſt then feed 1000 ; the 500 
free hands muſt provide for all the other wants of toco. | By this 
ſuppoſition, and allowing that there is an equal degree of induſtry 
in theſe two claſſes, the providing of food will appear to be an oc: 
cupation juſt equal to that of providing for all other wants. From 
this let me draw a few conſequences, by the by, before T proceed. 

Experience ſhews that in all countries there are found many who 
are here underſtood to be included in rhe claſs of free hands, who 
conſumed infinitely more of other things than of food; conſe- 
quently we muſt conclude, that as the wants of ſome do far exceed 
the proportion of their food, ſo in order to bring the balance even, 
the wants of others muſt fall far below it. That this is the caſe, I 
believe, will be found by experience. Let me follow this men 
a little farther. 

In proportion as a greater number than one half of the people 
becomes employed in agriculture, muſt it not follow, that all other 
work muſt come to bear a ſmaller proportion than formerly to the 
food conſumed ; conſequently the manner of living muſt become 
more ſimple. Now we have ſhewn that what we call wants, in con- 
tradiſtinction to food, can only be ſupplied by the free hands, and 
that theſe again can only be fed from the ſurplus of the farmers; 

conſequently 
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conſequently the fewer wants, and the fewer free hands, the leſs 
ſurplus, which of courſe infers an agriculture leſs productive, re- 
latively to the number of farmers. Were, therefore, a whole ſociety 
employed in agriculture, carried on as a direct method of ſubſiſting, 
there would be no ſurplus, conſequently no free hands; conſe- 
quently no work for ſupplying any want but food. This may be 
thought an impoſſible ſuppoſition. If you ſuppoſe agriculture 
exerciſed as a trade, I allow it to be fo, but not if it be carried on 
as a method of ſubſiſting only ; and if you throw away the-idea of 
labour altogether, and ſuppoſe mankind in its infancy, that is in 
paradiſe, living upon the ſpontaneous fruits of the earth, and quite 
naked, you will find the caſe not only ſuppoſable, but exactly ſo, 
It is exactly ſo among the cattle: every one of them may be con- 
ſidered in a parallel fituation with a huſbandman who works for 
his own nouriſhment. They feed upon the ſpontaneous fruits of 
the earth, and have no ſurplus; and having no other want, they 
are freed from every other care, Let me return now to the iſland. 
The 500 farmers feed 1000; and we ſuppoſe the lands laboured 
as in a good Engliſh farm. One of the ſociety propoſes to augment 
the number of inhabitants by introducing a more operoſe ſpecies 
of agriculture, the produce of which may be abſolutely greater, 
though relatively leſs, f 
The firſt queſtion the ſtateſman would naturally put td this re- 
former would be, What is your view in increafing the number of our 
inhabitants, is it to defend us againſt our enemies, is it to ſupply the 
wants of ſtrangers, and thereby to enrich ourſelves, is it to ſupply 
our own wants with more abundance, or is it to provide us more 
abundantly with food? I can hardly find out any other rational view 
in wiſhing for an additional number of people in any country 
whatſoever. Let it be anſwered, that all theſe ends may be thereby 
obtained: and now let us examine how far this reformation upon 
agriculture will have the effect of increaſing inhabitants, how far 
ſuch increaſe will procure the ends propoſed, and how far the exe- 
VOL. I. 8 cution 
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cution of fuch a plan is a practicable ſcheme to an induftrious 
people. 3 | 

If the inhabitants be nor ſufficiently fed, which is the only thing 
that can prevent their multiplication, it muſt proceed from one of 
two cauſes. Either frf, that thoſe do procreate who cannot pro- 
duce an equivalent for the food of their children; or /ecodly, that 
induſtry making a quicker progreſs than agriculture, the induſtrious 
come too ſtrongly in competition with one another, for the ſurplus 
of food to be found; which has the effect of raifing the prices of 
it, and reducing the portions too low to ſuffer a diviſion; and 
thereby of preventing marriage and multiplication in the lower 
claſſes of the free hands. | 

In the firft caſe, it is to no purpoſe to increaſe the produce of 
agriculture, by rendering it more expenſive ; for thoſe who have 
no equivalent to give when food is cheap, will ſtill be in greater 
neceſſity when it riſes in the price. In the ſecond caſe, it is to no 
purpoſe to diminiſh the ſurplus of the farmers, becauſe the ſup- 
poſition proves that the balance is already too heavy upon the ſide 
of the free hands, that is, that the ſurplus of the farmers is already 
become inſufficient fully to feed them. 

Two remedies may be propoſed for this inconvemency, the one 
| tending to population, the other to depopulation; and as the end 
to be compaſſed is to ſet the balance even between huſhandmen and 
free hands, I ſhall explain both, and point out how far from prin- 
ciples it appears, that in either way the end may be attained. 

That tending to increaſe population 1s the remedy propoſed, and, 
no doubt, was it poſſible to introduce a new ſyſtem of agriculture 
of a larger abſolute production, although the relative production 
ſhould be leſs, the inhabitants of the ſtate becoming thereby better 
fed, though at a greater coſt, would infallibly multiply. Let me 
therefore examine this firſt part before I ſay any thing of the other; 
and for the greater diſtinctneſs I ſhall return to my example, and 


.examine both the . and the poſſibility of Og fack 
a plan in execution, 


Let 
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let me ſuppoſe, that by uſing the ſpade and rake, inſtead of the 
plow and harrow, the lands of our ifland might be brought to pro- 
duce with more abundance; this is a method of increaſing the 
expence of agriculture, which would n an nnn num- 
ber of huſbandmen. 

No, by the ſuppoſition, 00 farmers fed, nigh 1 the 
whole of the inhabitants, that is 1000 perſons. ' If therefore 100 of 
the free hands can be engaged to become farmers, the end may be 
attained: more nouriſhment will be produced; the people will be 
better fed; they will multiply; that is, their number will riſe 
above 1000. Let us next endeavour to form a judgment of chis in- 
creaſe, and of the conſequence of the revolution. 

he ſociety will now be compofed of 600 farmers and 400 ive 
hands. The 600 will certainly produce more fruits than formerly; 
but as their labour is relatively leſs productive by the ſuppoſition, 
it will be impoſſible for them to furnith ſurplus equal to their own 
conſumption ; conſequently, the free hands never will be able 40 
riſe to a number equal to theirs; that as, the ſoc icity will never gt 
up to 1200. But we ſuppoſed, that the other Wants of the ſociety 
required the induſtry of one half of the inhabitants to ſupply chem; 
that is, of all the $00 free hands; and, as the number af theſe has 
been already reduced, and can never more riſe to that proportion, 
as has been ſaid, muſt not either the people voluntarily adopt a 
more ſimple way of living; or muſt not the demand for work ric 
very conſiderably ? Let me conſider the conſequences in both caſes. 
In the firſt, you perceive, that if the inhabitants themſelves, arc 
obliged to ſimplify their way of living, for want of hands to ſupply 
what they formerly conſumed, three of the four objects Prepolcd 
by the reformation become impoſſible to be attained; to. wit, the 
defending themſelves againſt their enemięs, the ſupplying , the 
wants of ſtrangers, and the ſupplying their own. with, mare abuy- 
dance. And with regard to the fourth, the being better fed, that 
muſt ceaſe to be the caſe, the moment the end js obtained ;, that 


is, the moment the inhabitants are multiplied pp iy Ab< B 507 
of additional food. Conſequently, by ſimplifying their way o f lite, 
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aft lowing farming to ſtand upon the Wt nn 
hot any one of the ends they propoſed. 

Next, if we ſuppoſe, that the inhabitants do 955 incline to a 
plify their way of life, dut that the wealthy among them inſiſt 
upon purchaſing all the inſtruments of luxury which they formerly 
were uſed to enjoy, muſt not demand for work greatly riſe, and 
muſt not, of conſequence, an additional encouragement be given 
to that ſpecies of labour which had been diminiſhed, in taking 
100 perſons from induſtry, to throw them into the, claſs of far- 
mers? Will not this make them quickly deſert their ſpade, and the 
rather, as they have taken to an employment leſs lucrative than 
that of farming, according to the former ſyſtems? | 

So much for the conſequences which would follow, in caſe the 
plan propoſed was found practicable ; that is, ſuppoſing it to be a 
thing poſſible to tranſport into agriculture a part of an induſtrious 
ſociety, already otherwiſe employed, and to change all at once the 
relative proportion between thoſe who ſupply food, and. thoſe who 
purchaſe it with their induſtry. We have begun, by taking that 
firſt ſtep for granted; and now I am to ſhew * obſtacles will be 
found in the execution. 

We have ſaid, that it is the exaltipliciey and . of wants 
which give an encouragement to agriculture, and not agriculture, 
or an abundance of food, which inſpires mankind with a diſpoſi- 
tion to labour. Now, if this principle be true, the ſuppoſition we 
have proceeded upon is abſurd. I am afraid, both reaſon and expe· 
rience will abundantly prove that it is ſo. 

The natural and neceſſary effect of induſtry, in trades and ma- 
nufactures, is to promote the increaſe of relative huſbandry ; 
which, by augmenting the ſurplus, tends of courſe to increaſe the 
proportion of the free hands relatively to the farmers. A river 
may as eaſily aſcend to its ſource, as a people voluntarily adopt a 
more operoſe agriculture. than that alfeady eſtabliſhed, ſuppoſing 
the lands to be fully improved, the ſpirit of induſtry to prevail on 
one hand, and the farmers to have profit only in view on the 
other. 

What 
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What farmer could ſell the ſurplus of an expenſive agriculture 
in competition with another * eie a ſpecies n 
more productive? | 
When lands are es” [the aplibcaion of agriculrure is a 
neceſſary concomitant of induſtry, becauſe diminiſhing expence is 
the only method of gaining a preference at market, 


| Whether induſtry has done hurt to population, by augmenting Over. III. 


the relative, and diminiſhing the abſolute produce of agriculture; 
or whether it has done good to it, by encouraging the ſcience in 
general, and extending the exerciſe of it over the face of the earth; 
is a matter of fact which I ſhall leave to others, better informed 
than I am, to determine. For my own part; b believe that thou- 
ſands of examples may be found of the one and the other. Lk no 
eorn fields, where villages formerly ſtood, | the inhabitants of 
which fed themſelves with the pure produce of abſolute agriqul- 
ture; that is, with a bit of garden ground, and the milk of a;cow: 
there ſurely is depopulation :- but, at a. ſmall. diſtance. fromazhe 
place where thoſe villages ſtood, I ſee: corn fields where, 

but heath was to be met with; this-mauke&population., I ſeeks nꝰ 
more than to explain from facts the principles Jam endeavouring 
to diſcover, and ſhall leave general concluſions to others, as IL have 
already ſaid: 

There is a maxim in law; which may be extended almoſt to 
every thing in this world, unum quodque-rodem mado ſolvitur quo colliga- 
tum et. Induſtry forms this ſpecies of abſolute agriculture ;- in- 
duſtry deſtroys it. A military force raiſed the Roman greatneſs; a 
military force deſtroyed it. & ſpirit of. liberty may form a noble 
conſtitution, and a ſpirit of liberty may break the ſame t pieces. 
The States of Denmark reſtrained the royal power and eſtabliſhod a 
free government; the ſame States rendered · that very pawer / unli- 
mited, and eſtabliſhed there the pureſt monarchy in Chriſtendom. 
But theſe reflections are — to our ſubject: Ne Wr ultra cxe- 
. nne ay 1 MITT TG 
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When induſtry is ſet on foot, it gives encouragement to agricul- 
ture exerciſed as a trade: and by the allurements of caſe, which a 
large ſurplus procures to the farmers, it does hurt to that ſpecies 
which is exerciſed as a method of ſubſiſtence. Lands become more 
generally and leſs thoroughly laboured. In ſome countries tillage 
is ſet on foot and encouraged; this is an operoſe agriculture, While 
induſtry goes forward, and while a people can remain ſatisfied 
with a nouriſhment conſiſting chieffy of bread, this ſyſtem of agri- 
culture will ſubſiſt, and will carry numbers very high. If wealth 
increaſes, and if thoſe who have it begin to demand a much greater 
proportion of work than formerly, while they conſume no more 
food, then I believe numbers may diminiſh from the principles I 
am now going 1n queſt of. 

I return to the council of the iſland where the propoſition laid 
down upon the CAPE is, The ſcanty ſubſiftence of the mwhabitants requires 
redreſs, 

A Machiavelian ſtands up (of ſuch: there are ſome i in every eoun- 
try) and propoſes, in place of multiplying the inhabitants, by ren- 
dering agriculture more operoſe, to diminiſh their number, by 
throwing a quantity of corn fields into graſs. What is the intention 
of agriculture, ſays he, but to nouriſh a ſtate? By our operoſe me- 
thod of plowing and ſowing, one half of the whole produce is con- 
ſumed by thoſe who raiſe it ; whereas by having a great part of our 
iſland in paſture, one half of the huſbandmen may be ſaved. Pray 
what do you propole to do with thoſe whom you intend to make 
idle? replies a citizen. Let them betake themſelves to induſtry. 
But induſtry is ſufficiently, nay more than ſufficiently ſtocked 
already. If, ſays Machiavel, the ſupernumcrary huſbandmen be 
thrown out of a way of living, they may go where they pleaſe; 
Ve have no occaſion for them, nor for any one who lives only to 

feed himſelf. But you diminiſh the number of your people, replies 
the citizen, and conſequently your ſtrength; and if afterwards you 
come to be attacked by your enemies, you will wiſh to have thoſe 
back again for your defence, whom in your ſecurity you deſpiſed. 


5 To 
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To this the other makes anſwer: there you truſt to the Egyptian 
reed. If they be neceflary for feeding us at preſent, how ſhall we 
be able to live while we employ them as ſoldiers? We may live 
without many things, but not without the labour of our huſband- 
men. Whether we have our grounds in tillage of in pafture, if 
that claſs be rightly proportioned to the labour required, we never 
can take any from it. In thoſe countries where we ſee princes have 
recourſe to the land to recruit their armies, we may ſafely conclude, 
that there the land 1s overſtocked ; and that induſtry has not as yet 
been able to purge off all the ſuperfluous mouths: but with us 
the caſe is different, where agriculture is juſtly proportioned to the 
number of huſbandmen. If I propoſe a reform, it is only to aug- 
ment the ſurplus, upon which all the ſtate, except the huſbandmen, 
are fed; if the ſurplus after the reform is greater than at preſent, 
the plan is good, although 250 of our farmers ſhould thereby be 
forced to ſtarve for hunger. 

Though no man is, I believe, capable to reaſon in ſo inhuman a 
Kyle, and though the revolution here propoſed be an impoſſible 
ſuppoſition, if meant to be executed all at once, the ſame effects 
however muſt be produced, in every country where we ſee corn 
fields by degrees turned into paſture ; only the change is gradual, 
induftry is not overſtocked any where, and ſubſiſtence may be 
drawn from other countries, where the operoſe ſpecies of agricul- 
ture can be carried on with profit. 

Familiar experience proves the truth of this. I have a corn farm, 
where I maintain ten horſes and four ſervants for the cultivation 
alone: at the end of the year I fiad my ſurplus equal to 4o/. ſterling. 
If, by throwing my grounds into graſs, I can diſmiſs three ſer- 
vants and eight horſes, and at the end of the year raiſe my ſurplus 
to 5ol. ſterling, who doubts of my doing it? Is not this following 
the doctrine above laid down? But there is nothing odious in this; 
becauſe 1 do not ſee theſe three ſervants die for hunger, nor is it a 
conſequence they ſhould, as ſtates are formed. They turn them- 
ſelves to induſtry, and food comes from abroad, in proportion as 

the 
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the country itſelf produces a leſs quantity. Fact and experience prove 
this aſſertion, and I cite Holland as an example, where every branch 
of operoſe agriculture is exploded, except for ſuch productions as 
cannot be brought from other countries. I introduced the rough 
Machiavelian only to ſet principles in a ſtrong light, and particularly 
that concerning the recruiting of armies from the land, which I take 
to be both a true one, and one neceſſary to be attended to, to wit, 
that thoſe who muſt labour for the ſubſiſtence of the ſociety, can 
be of little-uſe for the defence of a ſtate, in caſe of any emergency. 
Princes have found out the truth of this, and in proportion as 
induſtry has extended itſelf, regular armies have been found neceſ- 
ſary to be kept up in times of peace, in order to be had in times ot 
war. A militia compoſed of people truly induftrious, I take to be 
far better in ſpeculation than in practice. How would a militia do 
in Holland? how admirable was it not formerly in Scotland, Po- 
land, and Catalonia ? And how admirably does it ſtill ſucceed in the 
armies of the houſe of Auſtria? I may however be miſtaken; for a 
military and an induſtrious ſpirit may be found compatible with 
one another in ſome particular nations: time perhaps will clear up 
this matter. Thus much with e to a 8 Now as to 
recruiting a regular army. 

The more they are recruited from the land, the leſs they deſert. 
The army of the Ruſſians, for example, now afſembled (1758) 
hardly knows deſertion, thoſe of the houſe of Auſtria, taken from 
certain provinces where there is almoſt no induſtry, are in the ſame 
caſe, alſo the militia of France which I conſider as regular troops. 
On the other hand, thoſe armies which are raiſed in the countries 
where induſtry has taken root are chiefly compoſed of looſe fellows, 
the excrements of populous cities, the ſons of vice and idleneſs, 
who have neither domicil nor attachment. Theſe are ſoldiers truly 
by trade, and make a trade of it ; how many thouſands of ſuch are 
now to be found? they come to market every ſeaſon, and the beſt 
bidder has them while he can hold them. Some princes make a 
point not to receive their own deſerters back, but accept of thoſe 

who 
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who have committed the ſame. infidelity ta others; while others 
content themſelves with; puniſhing thoſe who fail ãn their attempt. 
to deſert, but receive them back when they return of their own 
accord; after baving accompliſhed their deſertion. All is now be- 
come commerce, and ſeems to be regulated by; br pany of. 
it. I return to our agri culture. 

Does not the expoſition we have now given of theſe eee 
tend to caſt a light upon the firſt queſtion diſmiſſed in this chapter, 
to wit, the effects of 22 — an amn of che 
property of lands ? | 
| When theſe are once well dents; lata it is of no 
conſequence to whom the property belongs; for by the property of 
ſuch lands I only can mean the ſurplus, as we have abundantly 
explained elſewhere. Let therefore the property of all the lands 
of a kingdom, fully improved, belong to the ſtate, or to any num- 
ber of individuals, however few, there is no queſtion of improve- 
ment; no difference as to agricultute, no difference as to population, 
according to modern policy. So long as the whole is well culti- 
vated and made to produce, by a ſet of men I call farmers, the end 
is fully obtained; and according to the nature of the agriculture, 
which many different circumſtances of taſte and manner of living 
has introduced, larger or ſmaller — of land muſt be allotted 

to each of them. 

If you ſuppoſe a country not as yet 3 as many are, then 
the caſe becomes quite different, and ſmall poſſeſions are neceſſary, 
both for multiplying the inhabitants and for improving the ſoil. In 
this ſuppoſition the moſt operoſe agricuiture may be carried om in 
competition with the moſt | tacratixe 3. becauſe when there isa 
queſtion of improvement, there is frequently a conſiderable mn 
inſtead of any ſurplus after paying the labour. Fre 
Agriculture for improvement can be carried on by none but thoſe 
who have wealth and ſuperfluity, and is proſecuted with a view to 
future, not to preſent advantage: of this we ſhall treat in another 
place. For I conſider it as a quite different operation, influenced by 
VOL. I. | T | diſlerent 
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different principles, and no ways to be confounded with the preſent 
ſubje& of inquiry. But I have inſenfibly been wandering re 
an extenſive ſubject, and it is now time to return. 

have ſaid above that a river might as eaſily aſcend to its . 
as an induſtrious people voluntarily adopt a more operoſe ſyſtem of 
agriculture than that already eſtabliſhed, while the ſpirit of induſtry 
prevails on one hand, and while farmers have profit only in view 
on the other. In conſequence of this poſition, I have treated the 
plan propoſed for augmenting the inhabitants of the iſland, by 
the introduction of a more operoſe agriculture as abſurd, and ſo it 
certainly is: but let me throw in a circumſtance which aifects the 
ſpirit of that people, and the plan becomes plauſible and cafy. 

Let a part of the wealthy proprietors of the lands take a taſte for 
agriculture. Let a Tull, a Du Hamel turn agriculture into an object 
of luxury, of amuſement. Let this ſcience be turned into a Miſſi- 
fippi, or South Sea ſcheme. Let the rich be made to believe that 
treaſures are to be found at a ſmall expence, laid at firſt out upon 
farming, and you will ſoon ſee the moſt operoſe ſpecies of the 
tcience go forward, and the produce of it come to market and be 
fold, in ſpite of all competition. My Lady Ducheſs's knotting may 
be ſold at ſo much a pound, as well as that performed by a girl 
who does not ſpend ſix pence a day; but if the one and the other 
be conſidered relatively to the expence of the manufacturer, every 
knot of my Lady's will be found to have coſt as much as a pound 
of the other. The Ducheſs's pound, however, increaſes the quan- 
tity of knots; and ſo does my Lord's. farm the maſs of ſubſiſtence 
for the whole ſociety. The nation alſo gains by his extravagance 
having taken a turn, which may produce the permanent good 
eftect of improving a part of the country, though at an expence infi- 
nitely beyond the value of it. I muſt now again touch upon another 
part of my ſubject, which I think has been treated too ſuperficially. 

In a former Chapter I have ſhewn how induſtry has the natural 
effect of collecting into towns and cities the free hands of a ſtate, 
leaving the farmers in their farms and villages. This diftribution 
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ſerved the purpoſe of explaining certain principles; but when 
examined relatively to other circumſtances which at that time I had 
not in my eye, it will be found by far too general. Let me there- 
fore add ſome farther obſervations upon that matter. 

The extenſive agriculture of plowing and ſowing, is the proper 
employment of the country, and is the foundation of population 
in every nation fed upon its own produce. Cities are commonly ſur- 
rounded by kitchen gardens, and rich graſs fields ; theſe are the pro- 
per objects of agriculture for thoſe who live in ſuburbs, or who are 
ſhut up within the walls of ſmall towns. The gardens produce 
various kinds of nouriſhment, which cannot eafily be brought 
from a diſtance, in that freſh and luxuriant ſtate which pleaſes the 
eye, and conduces-to health. They offer a continual occupation 
to man, and very little for cattle, therefore are properly ſituated in 
the proximity of towns and cities. Thc graſs fields again are com- 
monly either grazed by cows, for the production of milk, butter, 
cream, &c. which ſuffer by long carriage; or kept in paſture for 
preſerving fatted animals in good order until the markets demand 
them; or they are cut in graſs for the cattle of the city. They may 
alſo be turned into hay with profit; becauſe the carriage of a bulky 
commodity from a great diſtance is ſometimes too expenſive. Thus 
we commonly find agriculture diſpoſed in the following manner. 
In the center ſtands the city ſurrounded by kitchen gardens ; be- 
yond theſe lies a belt of fine luxuriant paſture or hay fields; ſtretch 
beyond this and you find the beginning of what I call operoſe 
farming, plowing and ſowing ; beyond this lie grazing farms for 
the fattening of cattle; and laſt of all come the mountainous and 
large extents of unimproved or ill improved grounds, where animals 
are bred. This ſeems the natural diſtribution, and ſuch I have 
tound it almoſt every where eſtabliſhed, when particular circum- 
ſtances do not invert the order. 


The poorneſs of the ſoil near Paris, for example, 8 you 
with fields of rye corn at the very gates, and with the moſt exten- 
hve Kitchen gardens and orchards, even for cherries and peaches, 
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at a ednſſderable diſtince'From' town. Other cities I have found, 
and can cite the example of chat which Fat preſent inhabit, Pa- 
doua,' here no kitchen garden is to be found near it, bur every 
ſpot is covered with the richeſt grain; two thirds with wheat, and 
the remaining third with Indian corn. The reaſon of this is pal- 
pable. The town is of a vaſt extent, in proportion to the inhabi- 
"rants ; the gardens are all within the walls, and the dung of the 
city enables the ſoil to produce conſtantly. Hay is brought from 
a greater diſtance, becauſe the expence of diſtributing the dung 
over a diſtant field, would be greater than that of tranſporting 
the hay by Water- carriage. The farm houſes here appear no larger 
than huts, as they really are, built by the farmers, becauſe” the 
ſpace to de laboured i is very ſmall, in proportion to the produce ; 
| hence it is, that a farmer here pays the value of 'the full half of 
the crop to the fandtord, and out of the remaining half, not only 
ſows the ground and buys the dung, but furniſhes the cattle and 
labouring inſtruments, nay even rebuilds his Houſe, when occaſion 
requires. 

When firſt I examined theſe fertile plains, 1 began to lament the 
prodigal conſumption of ſuch valuable lands, in a multitude of 
very broad high-ways, iſſuing to all quarters ; many of which k 
thought might be ſaved, in conſideration of the vaſt advantage ac- 
cruing upon ſuch oeconomy : but upon farther reflection I per- 
ceived, that the loſs was inconfiderable ; for the fertility of the ſoil 
proceeding chiefly from the manure laid upon it, the loſs ſuſtained 
from the roads ought to be computed at no more than the value of 
the land when uncultivated. The cafe would be very different, 
were roads now to be changed, or new ones carried through the 
corn fields ; the loſs then would be conſiderable, though even that 
would be temporary, and only affect particular perſons : for the 
ſame dung, which now ſupports theſe lands in their fertility, would 


quickly fertilize others in their one, and in a few years matters 
would ſtand as at preſent. 


Theſe 
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. Theſe laſt reflections lead me naturally to examine a,queſtion 
which has been treated by a very polite French writer, the authar 
of Ami de I homme, nenen 
fore I put an end to this firſt book. Here it is. 

Does an unneceſſary conſumption of the earth's productions, Qpxer. Iv. 

either in food, cloathing, or other wants; and a prodigal employ- 
ment of fine rich fields, in gardens, avenues, great roads, and 
other uſes which give ſmall returns, hurt population, by rendering 
food and neceſſaries leſs abundant, in a kingdam ſuch as France, 
In its preſent ſituation? _ 
My anſwer is, That if France were fully cultivated and peopled, 
the introduction of ſuperfluous conſumption would be an abuſe, 
and would diminiſh the number of inhabitants; as the contrary is 
the caſe, it proves an advantage. I ſhall now give my reaſons for 
differing in opinion from the gentleman whoſe performance I 
have cited, | 

As the queſtion is put, you perceive the end to be compaſſed is, 
to render food and neceſſaries abundant ; becauſe the abuſe is con- 

| ſidered in no other light, than relatively to the particular effect of 

diminiſhing the proper quantity of ſubſiſtence, which the king 
would incline to preſerve, for the nouriſhment and uſes .of his 
people. I thall therefore confine myſelf chiefly to this object, and 
if I ſhew, that theſe ſuperfluous employments of the ſurface of 
the earth, and prodigal conſumptions of her fruits, are really no 

| Harm, but an encouragement to the improvement of the lands of 
France in her preſent late, I ſhall conſider the queſtion as ſufficiently 
refolved: becauſe if the abuſe, as it is called, proves favourable to 
agriculture, it can never prove hurtful to population. However, 
from the inattention of the government, it may affect foreign trade, 
but this is an object entirely foreign to the queſtion. But before 
1 enter upon the ſubject, it is proper to obſerve, that I am of 
opinion, that any ſyſtem of oeconomy which neceſſarily tends to 
corrupt the manners of a people, ought by every poſſible means to 
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be diſcouraged, although no particular prejudice ſhould reſult from 
ir, either to population, or to plentiful ſubſiſtence. 

Nov, in the queſtion before us, the only abuſe I can find in theſe 
habits of extraordinary conſumption, appears relative to the cha- 
racter of the conſumers, and ſeems in no way to proceed from 
the effects of the conſumption. The vices. of men may no doubt 
prove the cauſe of their making a ſuperfluous conſumption, but 
the conſumption they make can hardly ever be the cauſe of this 
vice. The moſt virtuous man in France may have the moſt ſplen- 
did table, the richeſt clothes, the moſt magnificent equipages, the 
greateſt number of uſcleſs horſes, the moſt pompous palace, and 
moſt extenſive gardens. The moſt enormous luxury to be con- 
ceived, in our acceptation of the term, ſo long as it is directed to 
no other object than the conſumption of the labour and ingenuity 
of man, is compatible with virtue as well as with vice. This 
being premiſed, I come to the point in hand. 

France, at preſent, is in her infancy as to improvement, —— 
the advances ſhe has made within a century excite the admiration 
of the world. I ſhall not go far in ſearch of the proof of this aſſer- 
tion. Great tracts of her lands are ſtill uncultivated, millions of 
her inhabitants are idle. When all comes to be cultivated, and all 
are employed, then ſhe will be in a ſtate of perfection, relatively 
to the moral poſſibility of being improved. The people are free, 
ſlavery is unknown, and every man is charged with feeding him- 
ſelf, and bringing up his children. The ports of the country are 
open to receive ſubſiſtence, and that nation, as much as any other, 
may be conſidered as an individual in the great ſociety of the 
world ; that is, may increaſe in power, wealth, and eaſe, relatively 
to others, in proportion to the induſtry of her inhabitants. This 
being the caſe, all the principles of political oeconomy, which we 
have been inquiring after, may freely operate in this kingdom. 

France has arrived at her preſent pitch of luxury, relatively to 
conſumption, by flow degrees. As ſhe has grown in wealth, her 
deſire of employing it has grown alſo. In proportion as her de- 
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mands have increaſed, more hands have been employed to ſupply 
them; for no article of expence can be increaſed, without in- 
creaſing the work of thoſe who ſupply it. If the ſame number of 
inhabitants in the city of Paris conſume four times as much of 
any neceſlary article as formerly, I hope it will be allowed, that 
the production of ſuch neceſſaries muſt be four times as abundant, 
and conſequently, that many more people muſt be employed i in 
providing them. 

What is ir that encourages agriculture, but a great demand for 
its productions? What encourages multiplication, but a great de- 


mand for people; that is, for their work? Would any one com- 


plain of the extravagant people in Paris, if, inſtead of conſuming 
thoſe vaſt ſuperfluities, they were to ſend them over to Dover, for 
a return in Engliſh gold? What is the difference between the pro- 
digal confumption, and the ſale? The one brings in money, the 
other brings in none: but as to food and neceſſaries, for providing 
the poor and frugal, their contingent, in either caſe, ſtands exactly 
the ſame. 

But, ſays one, were it not for this extraordinary conſumption, 
every thing would be cheaper. This I readily allow ; but will any 
body ſay, that reducing the price of the earth's productions is a 
method to encourage agriculture, eſpecially in a country where 
grounds are not improved, and where they cannot be improved; 
chiefly, becauſe the expence ſurpaſſes all the profits which poſſibly 
can be drawn from the returns? High prices therefore, the effe&t 
of great conſumption, are certainly advantageous to the extenſion 


of agricukure. If I throw my rich corn fields into gravel-walks - 


and gardens, I ſuppoſe they will no more come imo competition 
with thoſe of my neighbour, the laborious huſbandman. Who will 
then loſe by my extravagance ? Not the huſbandman. It will per- 
haps be ſaid, the nation in general will loſe ; becauſe you deprive 
them of their food. This might be true, were the laying waſte 
the corn fields a ſudden revolution, and extenſive enough to aſſect 
the whole ſociety; and were the ſea- ports and barriers of the 

kingdom 
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kingdom ſhut: but that not being the caſe, the nation, upon the 
ſmalleſt deficiency, goes to market with her money, and loſes none 
of her inhabitants. | 


Os j. But if living is made dear, WORN muſt ſtarve, for 
want of employment. * 


Ans w. Not thoſe who ſupply home conſumption, but only thoſe 
who ſupply foreigners living more cheaply ; and of ſuch I know 
but few. The intereſt of this claſs ſhall be fully examined in an- 
other place. At preſent I ſhall only obſerve, that the laying waſte 
corn fields in an induſtrious country, where refinement has ſet on 
foot a plan of uſeful huſbandry, will have no other effect, than 
that of rendring grain for a while proportionally dearer: conſe- 
quently, agriculture will be thereby encouraged; and in a few years 
the loſs will be repaired, by a farther extenſion of improvement. 
This will make food plentiful and cheap: then numbers will in- 
creaſe, until it become ſcarce again. It is by ſuch alternate viciſ- 
ſirudes, that improvement and population are carried to their 
height, While the improvement of lands goes forward, I muſt 
conclude, that demand for ſubſiſtence is increaſing ; and if this be 
not a proof of population, I am much miſtaken. 


I can very eaſily ſuppoſe, that a demand for work may increaſe 
conſiderably, in conſequence of an augmentation of riches only; 
becauſe there is no bounds to the conſumption of wort; but as 
for articles of nouriſhment the caſe is quite different. The moſt 
delicate liver in Paris will not put more of the earth's productions 
into his belly, than another: he may pick and chooſe, but he will 
always find, that what he leaves will go to feed another: victuals 
are not thrown away in any country I have ever been in. It is 
not in the moſt expenſive kitchens where there is found the moſt 
prodigal diſſipation of the abundant fruits of the earth; and it is 


with ſuch that a people is fed, not * ortolans, —_— and oy- 
ſters, ſent * Marenne. | ; 


| Osj. 
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OsJ. Roads of à ſuperfluous breadth are carried many times 
through the fineſt fields, belonging to the poor and induſtrious. 
without a proper indemnity being given. 

Ans w. The with-holding the indemnity is an abuſe; the loſs of 
the fields is none to the fate, except in ſuch countries where the 
quantity of arable lands is ſmall, as in mountainous provinces z 
there a proper conſideration ſhould be had to the breadth, becauſe 
the loſs cannot be made up. In ſuch countries as I here deſcribe, 
and I cite the trial for an example, I have found all the inha- 
bitants in a manner employed in that ſpecies of agriculture, which 
is exerciſed as a method of ſubſiſting. The little ground that is 
arable, is divided into very fmall lots; the people multiply very 
much, and leave the country. Thoſe who remain are uſually em- 
ployed in cutting wood, for building and burning, which they 
ſend down the rivers, and in return buy corn, which comes from 
the ſouth and from the north. This is the beſt plan of induftry 
they can follow, without the affiſtance of their ſovereign. Roads 
here are executed to great perfection, with abundance of ſolidity, 
and with a tender regard for the little ground there is. I return 
to France. | 

OszJ. A multitude of ſuperfluous horſes are kept in Paris, which 
conſume what would feed many more inhabitants. 

ANnsw. True: but he who feeds the horſes, becauſe he thinks he 
has uſe for them, would not feed thoſe inhabitants, becauſe he is 
ſure he has no uſe for them: and did he, in complaiſance for the 
public, diſmiſs his cattle, the farmer, who furniſhes the hay and 
oats, would loſe a cuſtomer, and nobody would gain. Theſe ar- 
ticles are produced, becauſe they are demanded : when additional 
inhabitants are produced, who will demand and can pay, their de- 
mand will be anſwered alſo, as long as there is an unemployed acre 
in France, 

Os j. The increaſe of the conſumption of wood for firing is 
hurtful to population, becauſe it marks the extenſion of foreſts. 
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As w. This conſequence I deny; both from fact and reaſon, 
From fact, becauſe foreſts are not extended, and that nothing, but 
the hand of nature, in an ill- inhabited country, ſeems capable of 
forming them. In France, foreſts are diminiſhing daily; and were 
it not for the juriſdiction af the Tabieę de marbre, they would have 
been more diminiſhed than they are, I agree, that the conſump- 
tion of wood is at preſent infinitely greater than formerly, and, 
likewiſe, that the price of it is greatly riſen every where. Theſe 
two circumſtances rather ſeem to mark the contraction, than the. 
extenſion of foreſts. But the increaſe of conſumption and price 
proceed from other cauſes, as I; ſhall ſhew, in order to point out. 
ſome new principles relative to this extenſive ſubject. 1. The in- 
creaſe of conſumption proceeds from the increaſe of wealth. i 
2. The increaſe of price proceeds from the increaſe upon the va- 
lue of labour, and not from the ſcarcity of foreſt, nor the height 
of the demand for firing. As to the firſt, I, believe the fact will. 
not be called in queſtion, as it is one of the ſuperfluities of con- 
ſumption complained of, and put down to the account of luxury 
and extravagance. As to the ſecond, the true cauſe of che riſe of 
the price of that commodity demands a little more attention, and 
in order to point it out vrith ſome diſtinctneſs, I muſt firſt ſhew the 
political impoſſibility of foreſts becoming extended. aver the, arable 
lands of France in her preſent ſituation. - 

Ihe beſt proof I can offer to ſupport my opinion is, to compare 
de inconſiderable value of an acre of ſtanding foreſt in the King's 
adjudications, where thouſands are ſold at a time, with the value 
of an acre of tolerable corn lands, and then alk, if the preſent 
value of foreſts is ſo conſiderable, as to engage any proprietor to 
ſow ſuch a field for raiſing wood, when he muſt wait, perhaps 40 
years, before it be fit for cutting? Add to this, that whoever plants 
a tree in France, comes under the juriſdiction above-mentioned, 
and is not at liberty to cut it down, and diſpoſe of it, without 
their permiſhon. It is in a great meaſure for this reaſon, that ſo. 
few trees are ſeen about French villages ; and I never heard of one 

4 | example, 
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example, of corn lands being ſown with the ſeeds of foreſt · trees, 
with a view to improvement. That foreſts, which are well kept, 
may extend themſelves over grounds not worth the cultivation, I 
do not deny; but this ſurely can do no harm to agriculture ; and 
it is only in that reſpect, I pretend that foreſts in France are not at 
_ preſent in a way of gaining ground. aldi 

Now as to the riſe in the price of wood eee 1 fay, i 
proceeds not from the riſe of the price of timber growing in fo- 
reſts, ſo much as from the increaſe of the price of labour, and 
principally of the price of tranſportation. This is not peculiar to 
France alone, but is common to all Europe almoſt, for the reaſons 
1 ſhall preſently give. But in the firſt place, as to the matter of 
fact, that the riſe in the price proceeds from the cauſe aſſigned, 
may be ſeen, by comparing the low price of an acre of ſtanding 
foreſt, wich the great value of the timber when brought to market: 
the firſt is the neat _—_ of the wood ; the * includes that of 
the labour. 

Next as to the price of labour; the riſe dew is dana in all 
induſtrious nations, from a very plain reaſon, cafily deducible from 
the principles above laid down. | 

While the land remained loaded with a number of ſuperfluous 
mouths, while numbers were found in every province employed 
in agriculture, for the ſake of ſubſiſtence; merely, ſuch people were 
always ready to employ their idle hours and days, for a very ſmall 
conſideration from thoſe who employed them. They did not then 
depend upon this employment for their ſubſiſtence ; and a penny 
in their pocket purchaſed ſome ſuperfluity for them. But when 
moderu'policy has by degrees drawn numbers from the country, 
the few that remain for the ſervice of the public muſt now labour 
for its ſubſiſtence; and he who employs them, muſt feed them, clothe 
them, and provide for all their other wants. No wonder then, if 
labour be dearer: there is a palpable reaſon for the augmentation. 

The price of all neceſſaries has riſen, no doubt, partly for the 
lame reaſon, and this circumſtance certainly enters into the com- 

U 2 bination: 
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bination : but work, in the country eſpecially, has riſen far beyond 
the proportion of the price of neceſſaries, and will rife ſtill more 
as the lands become better purged of ſuperfluous mouths. 

Notwithſtanding what I have faid, I readily allow, that the 
great conſumption of wood for burning, but more particularly for 
forges, has conſiderably raiſed the intrinſic value of foreſt lands? 
but the conſequence has not been, to extend the foreſts, as we 
have ſhewn, but to produce a general revenue from them all over 
the kingdom; whereas formerly, in many province they produced 
almoſt nothing. When they were cut, cattle were turned in, and 
by eating up the tender ſhoots from year to year, the foreſt ran 
into a wild, neither producing timber, nor paſture. 'This practice 
was eſtabliſhed upon the ruling principle of private intereſt. The 
land was not worth the expence of grubbing up the timber; the 
timber when grown, did not compenſate the loſs of a few. years 
paſture. No juriſdiction, however well adminiſtred, can check the 
operation of that principle; and a ſtateſman who would attempt 
it, would be called a tyrant: he would diſtreſs the nnn 
and do no ſervice to the ſtate. 

From: what has been ſaid, I muſt conclude; that while the con- 
ſumption of the cazth's produce, and of the work of man tend to 
excite induſtry, in providing for extraordinary demands; when 
the intereſt of foreign trade does not enter into the queſtion; and 
while there are lands enough remaining unimproved, to furniſh 
the firſl matter; there can be no political abuſe from the miſapplica- 
tion or unneceſſary deſtruction. of either fruits or labour. The 
miſapplier, or diſſipator, is puniſhed by the loſs of his money; 
the induſtrious man is rewarded by the acquiſition of it. We have 
ſaid, that vice is not more eſſentially connected with ſuperfluity, 
than virtue with induſtry and frugality. But ſuch queſtions are 
foreign to my ſubject. I would however recommend it to moral- 
iſts, to ſtudy circumſtances well, before they carry reformation ſo 


far, as to interrupt an eſtabliſhed ſyſtem in the political oeconomy 
of their country, 


6 
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CHAP. XXTI. 
Recapitulation of the Firfl Book. 


I Er out by diſtinguiſhing government from political oeconomy; Ir. 
calling the firſt the power to command, the ſecond the talent 

to execute. Thus the governor may reftrain, but the ſteward muſt 
lead, and, by direct motives of ſelf-intereſt, gently conduct free 
and independent men to concur in certain ſchemes ue cal- 
culated for their own proper benefit. 

The object is, to provide food, other neceffaries and employment, 
not only for thoſe who actually exiſt, but alfo for thoſe who are to be 
brought into exiſtence. This is accompliſhed, by engaging every 
one of the ſociety to contribute to the fervice of others, in propor- 
tion only as he is to reap a benefit from reciprocal ſervices. To 
render this practicable, the ſpirit of the people muſt be ſtudied, the 
different occupations preſcribed to each muſt firſt be adapted to 
their inclinations, and when once they have taken x taſte for la- 
bour, theſe inclinations muſt be worked upon by degrees, ſo as to 
be bent towards ſuch purſuits as are moſt proper for attaining the 
end deſired. 


He who fits at the head of this operation, is called the ftateſ- Cuar £ 


man. I ſuppoſe him to be conſtantly awake, attentive to his em- 
ployment, able and uncorrupted, tender in his love for the ſociety 
he governs, impartially juſt in his indulgence for every claſs of in- 
habitants, and diſregardful of the intereſt of individuals, when. 
that regard is inconſiſtent with the general welfare. 

Did I propoſe a plan of execution, I confeſs this ſuppoſition: 
would be abſurd ; but as I mean nothing farther than the inveſti- 
gation of principles, it is no more ſo, than to ſuppoſe a point, a 
ftraight line, a circle, or an infinite, in treating of geometry. 


To 


Pg 
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Io prepare the way for treating this fubject, in that order which 


| the revolitions of the HR centuries have pointed out as the moſt 
natural, I have made the diſtribution of my plan in the following 
order. Population and agriculture are the foundations of the 
whole. Civil and domeſtic liberty, introduced into Europe by the 
diſſolution of the feudal form of government, ſet trade and in- 
duſtry on foot; theſe produced wealth and credit; theſe again 
debts and taxes; and all together eſtabliſhed a perfectly new ſyf- 
tem of political oeconomy, the principles of which it is my in- 
tention to deduce and examine. =— *' 

Population and agriculture, as I have ſaid, muſt be the baſis of 


the whole, in all ages of the world; and as they are ſo blended 
together in their connections and relations, as to make the ſepara- 


tion of them quite incompatible: with perſpicuity and order, they 


have naturally been made the ſubject of the firſt book. 


I have ſhewn, that the firſt principle of multiplication is gene- 
ration; the ſecond is food: the one gives exiſtence and life; the 
other preſerves them. * Js; 

The earth's ſpontaneous fruits being of a determined quantity, 
never can feed above a determined number. Labour is a method 
of augmenting the productions of nature, and in proportion to the 
augmentation, numbers may increaſe, From theſe politiong, 1 
conclude, | 

That the numbers of ,mankind muſt ever have been in propor- 
tion to the produce of the earth; and this produce muſt conſtantly 
be in the compound ratio of the fertility of the ſoil, and labour of 


the inhabitants. Conſequently, there can be no determined uni- 


verſal proportion over the world, between the number of thoſe ne- 
ceſſary for labouring the ſoil, and of thoſe who may be main- 
tained by its produce. Here I am led to examine the motives. 
which may induce one part of a free people to labour, in order 
to feed the other. 


This I ſhew to procced from the different wants to which man- 


kind are liable. 


Here 
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Here 1 introduce a ſtateſman, as being neceſſary to model the Crap. v. 


ſpirit of a ſociety. He contrives and encourages reciprocal ob- 
jects of want, which have each their allurement. This engages 
every one in a different occupation, and muſt hurt the former ſim- 
plicity of manners. I ſhew how eſſential it is, to keep a juſt ba- 
lance throughout every part of induſtry, that no diſcouragement 
may be.caſt, upon any branch of it, either from ſuperfluity, or want; 
and I have pointed out, how the dividing of food between parents 
and children, is the means of bringing on ſcarcity, which incon- 
veniency can only be removed by an augmentation of labour. 
If a ſociety does not concur. in this plan of reciprocal induſtry; 
their numbers will ceaſe to increaſe ; becauſe the induſtrious will 
not feed the. idle. This. L call- a ſtate of: a moral impoſſibility of 
increaſe in numbers, and I diſtinguiſh it from the phyſical impoſ- 
ſibility, which can take place only when nature itſelf, not man, 
refuſes to produce ſubſiſtence. From this I apply to each parti- 
cular ſociety; what I had before found ann mankind in ge- 
neral; to wit, 

That the inhabitants of every country muſt be! in the compound 
proportion of the quantity of food produced in it, and of the in- 
duſtry of the lower claſſes. If the food produced ſurpaſs the pro- 
portion of induſtry, the balance of food will be exported; if the 
induſtry ſurpaſſes tlie proportion of food, its deficiency muſt be 
ſupplied by imports. 

Reciprocal wants excite to labour ; z coaſpqueaty, thoſe whoſe la- 
bour is not directed towards the cultivation of the ſoil, muſt live 
upon a ſurplus produced by thoſe who do. This divides the ſociety 
into two claſſes. The one I call farmers, the other free hands. 

As the creating theſe. reciprocal wants was what ſet the ſociety 
to work, and diſtributed them naturally into the two claſſes we have 
mentioned; ſo the augmentation of wants will require an aug- 


mentation of free hands, and their demand for food will eat | 
agriculture, 


Here 
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Cnar. VI, Here I define luxury to mean no more than the conſumption of ſu- 
N perfluity, or the ſupplying of wants not eſſentially neceſſary to lifes 
and, I fay, that a taſte for ſuperfluity will introduce the uſe of mo- 
ney, which I repreſent as the general object of want, that is of 
deſire, among mankind ; and I ſhew how an eagerneſs to acquire 
it becomes an univerſal paſſion, a means of increaſing induſtry 
among the free hands; conſequently, of augmenting their num- 
bers ; conſequently, of promoting agriculture for their ſubſiſtence. 
The whole operation I have been deſcribing proceeds upon one 
ſuppoſition, to wit, that the people have a tafte for labour, and the 
rich for ſuperfluity. If theſe be covetous and admirers of fim- 
plicity ; or thoſe be lazy and void of ambition, the principles laid 
down will have no effect: and ſo in fact we find, that it is not in 
the fineſt countries in the world where moſt inhabitants are rer ; 
but in the moſt induſtrious. 


Let it therefore never be ſaid, there are too many nne 
in a free country. It is the ſame thing as if it was ſaid, there are 
too few idle perſons, too few beggars, and too many huſband- 
men. | 1 L 

Cuar. vil. Here I break off my ſubject, to anſwer an objection ariſing from 
theſe principles. 

OB j. How could the ſimplicity of the antients be mn with 
a great multiplication? 


Axs w. In antient times men were forced to labour the ground 
becauſe they were ſlaves to others. In modern times the operation 
is more complex, and as a ſtateſman cannot make flaves of his ſub- 
jets, he muſt engage them to become flaves to their own paſſions 
and deſires; this is the only method to make them labour the 
ground, and provided this be accompliſhed, by whatever means 
it is brought about, mankind will increaſe. 
our. Vir, This queſtion being diſmiſſed, I point out a method of eſtimating 
the proportion of numbers betwcen the farmers and free hands of 
a country, only as an illuſtration of the principle already laid down, 
| 19 
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to wit, that it is — of the farmers which: goes for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the others. 
this furphus ba nba ae es thing as che Wine of the 
land rents; and hence I conclude, 
- -+|, That the riſing of the rents of lands proves the augmentation 
of induſtry, and the multiplication, of free hands; but as rents 
-may riſe, and yet the m continue the fame as 
before, 1infer,, | 
Adly, That the —— muſt then ook the purging of the 
lands of ſuperfluous mouths, and forcing theſe to quit their mother 
earth, in order to retire to towns and villages, where they may 
uſefully ſwell the number of the free hands and apply to induſtry. 
. - 3dly; That the more a country is in tillage, the more it is inha- 
bited, and the fewer free hands are to be found: that the more 
it is laid into paſture, the leſs it is inhabited, and the greater is the 
proportion of free hands. 
Next I conſider the principles which determine the place of reſi- ca Ix, 
dence. 
The farmers muſt live upon, or near the ſpot they laboury that 
is, either upon their farms or in their villages. 
The free hands I divide into two conditions. The firſt e | 
of the proprietors of the ſurplus of food, that is the landlords ; 
together with thoſe who can purchaſe it with a revenue already 
acquired, that is, the monied intereſt. The ſecond condition is 
compoſed of thoſe who muſt purchaſe ſome of this ſurplus with 
their daily labour. 
Thoſe of the firſt condition may live where they pleaſe; thoſe of 
the ſecond muſt live where they can. 
When thoſe of the firſt chooſe to live together, a conſiderable 
number of thoſe of the ſecond muſt follow them, i in order to ſupply 
their confumption, This forms towns and cities. 
When a ſtateſman places the whole adminiſtration of public 
affairs in the ſame city, this ſwells a Wiggle 
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85 Whe d afröfazcrurdteb get together! iti bodies they depend / not 
directly upon confüttiers, 1 but Upon 'merchants The dituationiof 
their reſidence depends tiponeircamiftances relativer to their-occu- 
pation, roviſion ahd tranſportation'of their work: From this ham- 
lets Well into villages, and viHiges into towns Sea ports: owe 
| their eſtabliſhment to the increaſe of foreign trade 
cnar. x. As the collecting ſuch numbers of inhabitants together is a late 
revolution in the political oeconomy of Europe, I endeav dur to give 
a ſhort hiſtorical repreſentation of it, and examine the conſequences 
which reſult from it, both'ts the ſtate Front che growth of cities, 
and to the land proprietors fror.1 the deſertion, as I may call it, of 
fo many vaſſals and dependents. One principal effect I obſerve to 
be, the additional occupation it has given to ſtateſmen; . is to 
ſay, political oeconomy is thereby become more complet. 
Caae. xl. Formerly the inhabitants were diſperſed; and hich, As it 
were, their mother earth, were more eaſily ftbſifted / now induſtry 
has gathered them together, and induſtry muſt fupport them. The 
failing of induſtry, is like the cutting off the ſubſiſtence of an 
army. This is the care of a general to prevent, that the care of a 
ſtateſman. i} 

The ſupporting induſtry means no more than Sablovitig thoſe. 
who muſt live by it; and keeping their numbers in proportion to 
their work. The firſt point, therefore, is to find work for the pre- 
ſent inhabitants.; the ſecond is, to make them multiply, if the 
demand for their labour increaſes. 

Increaſing numbers will never remove, but rather augment much 
inconveniencies, as proceed from the abuſes of thoſe already 
exiſting. 

In order to employ a people rightly, it is proper to » Ku the 
exact flate of numbers neceſſary for ſupplying the demand for 
every occupation; to diſtribute thoſe who muſt live by their induftry 
inta proper claſſes ; and to make every claſs (as far as 1 at 


n ſupport their owh numbers by propagation. 


1 4 


Where 
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nere lthe value of any ſpecies of .induſtry, is nat ſufficient for Cnr. 
ur purpoſd, a proper remedy muſt be applied. When any are . 
found incapable; from age or anfirmities, to gain their livelihood, 
they muſt be maintained. Infants expoſed by their parents 1 muſt 
"be taken care of, and thrown back into the loweſt claſſes of the 
people; the moſt numerous always, and the moſt difficult to be 
ſupported by their own. Propagation... Marriage, without aſlitance» 
will not ſucceed in a claſs who gain no more by their induſtry 
than a perſonal phyſical. neceſſary, Here our oeconomy differs 
widely from that of the antients. Among them marriage was en- 

couraged in many ways; but it was only for the free. Theſe did 
not amount to one half of the people. The ſlaves who repreſented 

our lower claſſes were recruited from other countries, as they are 
at preſent in America. 

If, therefore, e to 1 werde the loweſt ſpecies 
of labour muſt be kept cheap, in order to make manufactures flou- ' ' 
riſh, the ſtate muſt be at the expence of the children; for as matters 
ſtand, either the unmarried gain as much as the married ſhould 
do, and become extravagant; or the married gain no more than 
the unmarried can do, and become miſerable. An unequal com- 

_ petition between people of the ſame claſs, always implies one of 
theſe inconveniencies; and from theſe principally proceeds the 
decay and miſery of ſuch numbers in all modern ſtates, as well as 
the conſtant complaints of the augmentation of the price of labour. 

Every individual is equally inſpired with a deſire to propagate. 

A people, can no more remain without propagating, than a tree 
without growing: but no more can live than can be fed; and as all 
augmentations of food muſt come at laſt to a ſtop, ſo ſoon as this 
happens, a people increaſe no more: that is to ſay, the proportion 
of thoſe who die annually increaſes. This inſenſibly deters from 
propagation, becauſe we are rational creatures. But ſtill there are 
ſome who, though rational, are not provident ; theſe marry and 
produce. This 1 call vicious ropa tion. Hence I diſtinguiſh'pro- 
5 into two branches] tc wit, mu ltiplication, which goes an 
i X 2 among 
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umoeng theſe who-can feed what they breed, and mere procreation, 


*whichtakes place among thoſe who cannot maintain their offspring. 


This laſt produces a political diſeaſe, which murtality cures at 


the expence of much miſery ; as foreſt trees hich are not pruned. 


dreſs themſelves and become vigorous at rhe expence of numbess 


which die all around. How to propoſe a remedy for this incon- 


veniency, without laying ſome reſtraint upon marriage; how to lay 
a reſtraint upon marriage without ſhocking the ꝗpirit of the times, 


Jon I cannot find out; ſo I leave every one to conjecture. 


Although a complete remedy cannot be obtained againſt the ef- 
fects of abufive procreation; yet with the help of accurate liſts of 
births and deaths for every claſs of people, many expedients may 
be fallen upon to preſerve the few who eſcape the dangers af their 
infancy, from falling back into the unhappy claſs which produced 
them. From theſe liſts the degree of mortality and nature of diſ- 
-eaſes, as well as the difference between the prapagatian of the 
eaſy and of the miſerable, will plainly appear; and if it be che 
duty of a ſtateſman to keep all his people bufy, he certainly ſhould 
acquire the moſt exact knowledge poſſible of the numbers and pro- 
pagation of thoſe of every denomination, that he may prevent any 
claſs from riſing above or ſinking below the ſtandard, which is beſt 
proportioned to the demand for their reſpective:induſtry. 
Population and agriculture have ſo cloſe a connection with one 
another, that I find even the abuſes to which they are ſeverally 
liable, perfectly ſimilar. I have obſerved how naturally it muſt 
happen, that when too many of a ſociety propagate, a part muſt 
ſtarve; when too many cultivate, a part mult ſtarve alſo, Here is 
the reaſon: | 
The more of a people cultivate a country, the ſmalter-portion of 
it muſt fall o every man's ſhare; and when theſe portions are 
reduced ſo low as to produce no more than what is neceſſary to feed 


the labourers, then agriculture is ſtocked to the utmoſt. 


From this I divide agriculture into two branches; the one uſeful, 
the other abuſive, The firſt iz a trade, that is, a method of pro- 
| ducing 
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ducing not only ſubũſtence for the labourers, bus alſo a ſurplus. to 


de provided for the free hands of the ſtate, far their ſubſiſtence, and 
tor an equivalont either in work itſelf, or for the produce of it. The 
fecond is no trade, becauſe it implies no alie nation, but is purely a 
method of ſubſiſting. If, therefore, in any country whereagriculture 
is exerciſed as a trade, and chere there are many free hands, the 
farmers fhould'be allowed to multiply up to the proportion of the 
whole produce; would not all the free hands be forced to ſtarve? 
What would be the advantage of having ſo many farmers; far there 
is one evident lofs ? Every one would be entirely taken up in feeding 
himſelf, wants would diſappear; life indeed would be ſumplified to 
the laſt degree, but the bond of ſociety, mutual dependence, would 
be diſſolved: therefore I call this ſpecies abuſive, in proportion as 
theſe eſſects are produced. I cite ſeveral examples of this abuſive 
agriculture in different countries, where I take occaſion to obſerve, 
that the chriftian virtue, charity, in proportion to its extent, is as 
conducive to multiplication as either ſlavery, or induftry: whatever 
gives food muſt give numbers. I do not ſay that charity is con” 
ducive to induſtry. 

1 next apply theſe general doth to a particular repreſentation 
given of the ſtate of population in the Britiſh iſles ; from which 1 


Chan 
XV. 


conclude, that population there is not obſtructed, either by loſſes 


ſuſtained from war and commerce, or from the exportation of their 
ſubſiſtence, but from the political ſituation of that country, which 
throws it at preſent into a moral incapacity of augmenting in num- 
bers. 


The eſtabliſument of trade and induſtry naturally rectifies this : 


miſapplication of agriculture, by purging the land of ſuperfluaus 
mouths, and thereby reduces it, as it ouglit to be, to a trade calcu- 
lated to furniſh a ſurplus, which comes to be ſold for the labour 
of all the indnſtrious. It is this alone hich can rivet the bond of 
general dependence among free men who mult live by their 
induſtry; by making one part-laborious farmers, and the other in- 
genious tradeſmen and manufacturers. It is by the vibration of 
the W between theſe two claſſes, that multiplication and agri- 


culture 
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| culture are carried to their height. When induſtry goes on too faſt, 


CHAP. 


XVII, 
more numerous; that were ſcarce years more frequent, numbers 


Cmnay. 
XVIII. 


free hands multiply above the ſtandard, that is; their ſcale finks; 

this raiſes the price of food, and gives an additional encouragement 
to agriculture: when this again becomes the more weighty, food 
becomes plentiful and cheap, then numbers augment a-new! Theſe 
reflections lead me to conſider the effects of plentiful and ſcarce 
years in modern times, when Cacniince 6 are almoſt me 5 


and I conclude, (1 
That were plentiful years more common, . 5 be 


would diminiſh. Then applying this obſervation to the ſtate of ex- 
portations of grain from England, I am tempted to infer, that this 
kingdom, the moſt fertile perhaps in Europe, has never been found 
to produce, in one year, eighteen months full ſubſiſtence for all its 
inhabitants ; nor ever leſs than ten months ſcanty proviſion in the 
years of the greateſt ſterility, 

When a country is fully peopled and continues to be induſtrious, 
food will come from abroad. When a loaf is to be had, the rich 
will eat it, though at the diſtance of a mile; and the poor may 
ſtarve, though at the next door. It is the demand of the rich, who 
multiply as much as they incline, which encourages agriculture 
even in foreign nations; therefore I conclude, that this multipli- 
cation is the cauſe, and that the progreſs of agriculture is but the 
effect of it. | 

A country once fully ſtocked may diminiſh in numbers, and ſtill 
remain ſtocked. This muſt proceed from a change in the manner 
of living; as when an indolent people quit the conſumption or the 
more abundant productions of the earth, to ſeek after delicacies. 
On the other hand, the induſtrious bring an additional ſupply 
from abroad, and by furniſhing ſtrangers with the produce of their 
labour, they ſtill go on and increaſe in numbers. This is the caſe of 
Holland: and this ſcheme will go on, until abuſes at home raiſe 


the price of labour; and experience abroad, that univerſal ſchool 


miſtreſs, teaches foreigners ro profit of their own advantages. 
When food ceaſes tq be Augmented, numbers come to a ſtand ; 


but trade may ſtill go on and increaſe Wealth: "this will hire armies 


5 of 
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of foreigners; ſo che traders may read of their e own battles, victo- 
ries, and rares and by bo pending | their money, never fmcll gun» 
ponder: 

When they cannot augment their numbers, * will 1 85455 
i into many manufactures; and theſe will ſupply the want, 
without adding to the conſumption of their food. Foreigners, 
aſtoniſhed at a novelty. which. lowers prices, and checks their grow- 
ing induſtry, will copy the inventions; but being no more chan 
ſcholars, who-go aukwardly to work, this improvement will throw 
many of their hands into idleneſs: the machines will be cried 
down, and the traders will laugh in their fleeves, well knowing 
that nothing is more eaſy than to put work into the hands of an 
induftrious man made idle. Wit and genius, in ſhort, will always 


Tet him who poſſeſſes them above the level of his fellows, and when. 


one reſource fails him; he will contrive another. 
The wit I here mention is not that acquired in the dofets for 


Cnay, 
XIX. 


Cu ar. 
XX. 


there one may learn, that an equal diſtribution of lands was ſo 


favourable to multiplication in antient times, that it muſt be owing 
to a contrary practice, that our numbers now are ſo much ſmaller. 
But he who walks abroad, and ſees millions who have not one 
moment's time to put a ſpade in the ground, ſo bufily are they 
employed in that branch of induſtry which is put into their hands, 
muſt readily conelude, that circumſtances are changed, and that 
the fewer people are neceſſary for feeding the whole ſociety, the 
more muſt remain free to be employed in providing every other 
thing that can make life agreeable, both to themſelves and to 


ſtrangers; wha in return deliver into the hands of their induſtrious . 


ſervants, the enfigns of ſuperiority and dominion, money. Who 
1s beſt employed, he who works to feed himſelf, or he who works 
to be fed, cloathed, and ſupplied, diſpoſing only of his ſuperfluities 

to thoſe whom, conſequently, he ſhortly muſt command. This is 
obtained by the introduction of the uſeful ſpecies of agriculture, 
and by the exploſion of the abuſive. And when ſtrangers are ſo 
kind as to allow their neighbours the privilege of clothing and 


ning them, good nature, not to ſay ſelt-intereſt, demands, in 


return, 
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return, that the firſt be indulged in a permiſſion to exerciſe thoſe 
branches of toil and labour which are. the leaft profitable, though 
the moſt neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the latter. 
When the eye of hilmdfiity conſiders the toil of the farmer, and 
the indifference of His rich countrymian in ſquandering, the abuſe 
appears offenſive; The rich man is adviſed to conſider of the pain 
incurred by the poor huſbandman, in conſequence of his dif- 
ſipation. Upon this the rich, touched with compaſſion, ſimplifies 
His way of life. The huſbandman in a fury falls upon the reformer, 
and, in his rough way, gives him to underſtand, that he by no 
means looks upon him as his friend: for, ſays he, do you take me 
for the rich man's ſlave; or do you imagine that I toil as I do, 
cither by his command, or for any conſideration for him ? Not in 
the leaſt, it is purely for his money; and from the time you per- 
ſuaded him to become an oeconomiſt, here am I, and my poor 
family, ftarving. We are not the only people in this ſituation ; 
there is my neighbour who has all his hay and oats upon hand, 
fince, by your inſtigation, likewiſe, he diſmiſſed his uſeleſs horſes. 
Do you think he will give his oats in charity to feed the poor? He 
is poor enough himſelf, and all thoſe who have been working to 
get this proviſion together are in no better humour than I am, 
Hold your tongue, ſays the reformer, you are a parcel of extrava- 
gant fellows, you labourers. A hundred years ago, one could have 
got as many of you as one pleaſed, for the half of what you coſt 
us at preſent. Give us back our lands, ſays the other, at the rate 
we had them; and let us all be well fed before we give you a far- 
thing, and you ſhall have us as cheap as cver. But do you think 
that after you have chafed one half of us into towns, and raiſed 
your rents with the price of their food, that we can work twice as 
hard, and ſerve you as formerly? No, Sir! you ought to have 
more ſenſe than to expect it. 5 

This is a 1ſketch of the firſt book; I thought a ſhort abridgment 
of it might be of-fervice for recollecting * and ranging them 
in order before I proceed. 
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INTO THE 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL OECONOMY, 


BOOK IL 


OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY, 


INTRODUCTION. 


EFORE I enter upon this ſecond book, I muſt premiſe a word 
of connexion, in order to conduct the ideas of my reader by 
the ſame way through which the chain of my own thoughts, and 
the diſtribution of my plan have naturally led me. 

My principal view hitherto has been to prepare the way for an 
examination of the principles of modern politics, by inquiring into 
thoſe which have, leſs or more, operated regular effects in all the 
ages of the world. 

In doing this, I confeſs, it has been impoſlible for me not to an- 
ticipate many things which, according to the plan I have laid wy 
will in ſome meaſure involve me in repetitions. 

I propole to inveſtigate principles which are all relative and 
depending upon one another, It is impoſlible to treat of theſe with 


SUL L Y diflinctneſs, 
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diſtinctneſs, without applying them to the objects on which they 
have an influcnce; and as the ſame principles extend their influ- 
ence to ſeveral branches of my ſubject, thoſe of my readers who 
keep them chiefly in their eye, will not find great variety in the 
different applications of them. 

In all compoſitions of this kind, two things are principally re- 
quiſite. The ſirſt is, to repreſent ſuch ideas as are abftract, clearly, 
ſimply, and uncompounded. This part reſembles the forging out 
the links of a chain. The ſecond is, to diſpoſe thoſe ideas in a 
proper order; that is, according to their moſt immediate relations. 
When ſuch a compoſition is laid before a good underſtanding, me- 
mory finiſhes the work, by cementing the links together; and pro- 
viding any one of them can be retained, the whole will follow of 
courſe. | 

Now the relations between the different principles of which I 
treat, are indeed ſtriking to ſuch as are accuſtomed to abftract 
reaſoning, but not near ſo much ſo, as when the application of 
them is made to different examples. 

The principle of ſelf-intereſt will ſerve as a general key to this in- 
quiry ; and it may, in one ſenſe, be conſidered as the ruling prin- 
ciple of my ſubject, and may therefore be traced throughout the 
whole. This is the main ſpring, and only motive which a ſtateſ- 
man ſhould make uſe of, to engage a free peaple to concur in the 
plans which he lays down for their government. 

I beg I may not here be underſtood to mean, that ſelf-intereſt 
ſhould conduct the ſtateſman: by no means. Self- intereſt, when 
conſidered with regard to him, is public ſpirit ; and it can only be 
called ſeli-intereft, when it is applied to thoſe who are to be go- 
verned by it. | 

From this principle men are engaged to act in a thouſand differ- 
ent ways, and every action draws after it certain neceflary conſe- 
quences. The queſtion therefore conſtantly under conſideration 
comes to be, what will mankind find it their intereſt to do, under 
ſuch and ſuch circumſtances ? x 


In 
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In order to exhauſt the ſubje& of political oeconomy, I have 
propoſed to treat the principles of it in relation to circumſtances z 
and as theſe are infinite, I have taken them by categories; that 
is, by the more general combinations, which modern policy has 
formed. Theſe, for the ſake of order, I have repreſented as all 
hanging in a chain of conſequences, and enn on one an- 
other. See Book I. Chap. ii. 

found this the beſt method for extending my WES from which 
it is natural to infer, that it will alſo prove the beſt for <—_—_— 
my readers to retain it. 

I ſhall do what I can to diverſify, by various-cireumſtances, the 
repetitions which this diſpoſition muſt lead me into. There is no 
ſceing a whole kingdom, without paſſing now and then through 
a town which one has ſeen before. I ſhall therefore imitare the 
traveller, who, upon ſuch occaſions, makes his ſtay very ſhort, 
unleſs ſome new curioſity ſhould happen to engage his atten- 
tion. | | | 
I have ſaid, that ſelf-intereſt is the ruling principle of my ſub- 
ject, and I have fo explained myſelf, as to prevent any one from 
ſuppoſing, that I confider it as the univerfal ſpring of human 
actions. Here is the light in which I want to repreſent this matter. 

The beſt way to govern a ſociety, and to engage every one to 
conduct himſelf according to a plan, is for the ſtateſman: to form 
a ſyſtem of adminiſtration, the moſt conſiſtent poſſible with the in- 
tereſt of every individual, and never to flatter himſelf that his 
people will be brought to act in general, and in matters which 
purely regard the public, from any other principle than private in- 
tereſt. This is the utmoſt length to which I pretend to carry my 
poſition. As to what regards the merit and demerit of actions in 
general, I think it fully as abſurd to ſay, that no action is truly 
virtuous, as to allrm, that none is really vitious. 

It might perhaps be expected, that, in treating of politics, L ſhould 
have brought in public ſpirit alſo, as a principle of action; whereas 
all I require with reſpect to this principle. is, only a reſtraint from it; 
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and even this is, perhaps, too much to be taken for granted. Were 
public ſpirit, inſtead of private utility, to become the ſpring of 
action in the individuals of a well-governed ſtate, I apprehend, it 
would ſpoil all. I explain myſelf. 

Public ſpirit, in my way of treating this ſubject, is as ſuperfluous 
in the governed, as. it ought to be all-powerful in the ſtateſman ; 
at leaſt, if it is not altogether ſuperfluous, it is fully as much ſo, 
as miracles are in a religion once fully eſtabliſhed. Both are ad- 
mirable at ſetting out, but would ſhake every thing looſe were 
they to continue to be common and familiar. Were miracles 
wrought every day, the laws of nature would no longer be laws: 
and were every one to act for the public, and neglect himſelf, the 
ſtateſman would be bewildered, and the ſuppoſition is ridiculous. 

1 expect, therefore, that every man. 1s to act for his own intereſt 
in what regards the public ; and, politically ſpeaking, every one 
ought to do ſo. It is the combination of every private intereſt 
which forms the public good, and of this the public, that is, the 
ſtateſman, only can judge. You muſt love your country. Why? 
Becauſe it is yours. But you muſt not prefer your own intereſt to 
that of your country. This, I agree, is perfectly juſt and right: 
but this means no more, than that you are to abſtain from acting 
to its prejudice, even though your own private intereſt ſhould de- 
mand it; that is, you ſhould abſtain from unlawful gain. Count 
Julian, for example, who, from private reſentment, it is ſaid, 
brought the Moors into Spain, and ruined his country, tranſ- 
greſſed this maxim. A ſpy in an army, or in a cabinet, who be- 
trays the ſecrets of his country, and he who ſells his truſt, are 
in the ſame caſe: defrauding the ſtate is, among many others, 
a notorious example of this. To ſuppoſe men, in general, ho- 
neſt in ſuch matters, would be abſurd. The legiſlature therefore 
ought to make good laws, and thofe who tranſgreſs them ought to 
be ſpeedily, ſeverely, and moſt certainly puniſhed. This be- 
longs to the coercive part of government, and falling beyond the 
limits of my ſubject, is ever taken for granted. 


Were 


— 
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Were the principle of public ſpirit carried ales ; were 2 
people to become quite diſintereſted, there would be no poſſibility 
of governing them. Every one might conſider the intereſt of his 
country in a different light, and many might join in the ruin of at, 
by endeavouring to promote its advantages. Were a rich merchant 
to begin and ſell his goods without profit, what would become of 
trade? Were another to defray the extraordinary expence of ſome 
workmen in a hard year, in order to enable them to carry on 
their induſtry, without raiſing their price, what would become of 
others, who had not the like advantages? Were a man of a large 
landed eſtate to diſtribute his corn rents at a low price in a year 
of ſcarcity, what would become of the poor farmers ? Were people 
to feed all who would aſk charity, what would become of induſtry ? 
Theſe operations of public ſpirit ought to be left to the public, and 


all that is required of individuals is, not to endeavour to defeat 
them. | g 


This is the regular diſtribution of things, and it is only this 
which comes under my conſideration. 

In ill-adminiſtred governments I admire as "nh as any one 
every act of public ſpirit, every ſentiment of diſintereſtedneſs, and 
nobody can. have a higher eſteem for every perſon remarkable for 
them. 

The leſs attentive any government is to do their duty, the more 
eſlential it is that every individual be animated by that ſpirit, which 
then languiſhes in the very part where it ought to flouriſh with 
the greateſt ſtrer 2th and vigour; and on the other hand, the more 
public ſpirit is ſhewn in the adminiſtration of public affairs, the 
leſs occaſion has the ſtate for aſſiſtance from individuals. 

Now as I ſuppoſe my ſtateſman to do his duty in the moſt mi- 
nute particulars, ſo I allow every one of his ſubjects to follow the 
dictates of his private intereſt. All I require is an exact obedi- 
ence to the laws. This alſo is the intereſt of every one; for he 
who tranſgreſſes ought moſt undoubtedly to be puniſhed: and this 


is all the public ſpirit which any perfect government has occaſion 
r 
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CHAP; l. 
Of the reciprocal Connections between Trade and Induſtry. 


AM now going to treat of trade and induſtry, two different 

ſubjects, but which are as thoroughly blended together, as 
thoſe we have diſcuſſed in the firſt book. Similar to theſe in their 
mutual operations, they are reciprocally aiding and aſſiſting to 
each other, and it 1s by the conſtant vibration of the. balance be- 
tween them, that both are carricd to their height of nn. and 
refinement. 

TRADE ig an operation, by which the wealth, or work, either of indivi- 
| duals, or of ſocieties, may be exchanged, by a ſet of men called merchants, 
for an equivalent, proper for ſupplying every want, without * interruption 
to induſtry, or any check upon conſumption. 

INDUSTRY ir the application to ingenious labour in a free man, in order t9 
procure, by the means of trade, an equivalent, fit for the ſupplying every 
want. | 

I muſt obſerve, that theſe definitions are only juſt, relatively to 
my ſubject, and to one another: tor trade may exiſt without induſtry, 
becauſe things produced partly by nature may be exchanged be- 
tween men; imduflry may be exerciſed without trade, becauſe a man 
may be very ingenious in working to ſupply his own conſumption, 
and where there is no exchange, there can be no trade. Induſtry like- 
wiſe is different from labour. Induſtry, as I underſtand the term, muſt 
be voluntary; labour may be forced: the one and the other may pro- 
duce the ſame effect, but the political conſequences are vaſtly different. 

Induſiry, therefore, is only applicable to free men; labaur may be 
performed by ſlaves. 

Let me examine this laſt diſtinction a little more cloſely, the bet- 
ter to try whether it be juſt, and to point out the conſequences 
which reſult from it. 


I have 
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I have ſaid, that without the aſſiſtance of one of the three prin- 
ciples of multiplication, ro wit, ſlavery, induſtry, or charity, there 
was oO poſſibility of making mankind ſubſiſt, fo as to be ſervice- 
able to one anocher, in greater numbers than thoſe proportioned to 
the ſpontaneous fruits of the earth. Slavery and induſtry are quite 
compatible with the ſelfiſh nature of man, and may therefore be 
generally eſtabliſhed in any ſociety : charity again is a refinement 
upon humanity, and therefore, I apprehend, it muſt ever be pre- 
carious. | 

Now 1 take ſlavery and induſtry to be equally compatible with 
great multiplication, but incompatible with one another, without 
great reſtrictions laid upon the firſt. It is a very hard matter to 
introduce induſtry into a country where ſlavery is eſtabliſned; be- 
cauſe of the unequal competition between the work of ſlaves and 
that of free men, ſuppoſiag both equally admitted to market. 
Here is the reaſon : 

The ſlaves have all their particular maſters, who can take bet- 
ter care of them, than any ſtateſman can take of the induſtrious 
freemen ; becauſe their liberty is an obſtacle to his care. The 
ſlaves have all their wants fupplied by the maſter, who may 
keep them within the limits of ſobriety. He may either recruit 
their numbers from abroad, or take care of the children, juſt as 
he finds it his advantage. If the latter ſhould prove unprofitable, 
either the children die for want of care, or by promiſcuous living 
few are born, or by keeping the ſexes aſunder, they are prevented 
from breeding at all. A troop of manufacturing ſlaves, conſidered 
in a political light, will be found all employed, all provided for, 
and their work, when brought to market by the maſter, may be 
afforded much cheaper, than the like performed by freemen, who 
mult every one provide for himſelf, and who may perhaps have 
a ſeparate houſe, a wife, and children, to maintain, and all this 
from an induſtry, which produces no more, nay not ſo much, as 
that of a ſingle ſlave, who has no avocation from labour, Why 
do large undertakings in the manufacturing way ruin private in- 


duſtry, 
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duſtry, but by coming nearer; to the ſimplicity of ſlaves. Could 
the ſugar iſlands be cultivated to any advantage by hired labour? 
Were not the expences of rearing children ſuppoſed to be great, 
would ſlaves ever be imported? Certainly not: and yet it is ſtill a 
doubt with me, whether or not a proper regulation for bringing 
up the children of ſlaves might not turn this expedient to a bet- 
ter account, than the conſtant importation of them. But this is 
foreign to the preſent purpoſe. All I intend here to obſerve is, tie 
conſequences of a competition between the work of ſlaves and of 
free men; from which competition I infer, that, without judicious 
regulations, it muſt be impoſſible for induſtry ever to get the better 
of the diſadvantages to which it will neceſſarily be expoſed at firſt, 
in a ſtate where ſlavery is already introduced. | 

Theſe regulations ought to prevent the competition between the 
induſtrious freemen and the maſters of ſlaves, by appropriating the 
occupation of each to different objects: to confine ſlavery, for ex- 
ample, to the country; that is, to ſet the ſlaves apart for agricul- 
ture, and to exclude them from every other ſcrvice of work. With 
ſuch a regulation perhaps induſtry might ſucceed. This was not 
the caſe of old; induſtry did not ſucceed as at preſent: and to this 
I attribute the ſimplicity of thoſe times. 

It is not fo diflicult to introduce ſlavery into a ſtate where liberty 
is eſtabliſhed ; becauſe ſuch a revolution might be brought about 
by force and violence, which make every thing give way ; and, for 
the reaſons above-mentioned, I muſt conclude, that the conſe- 
quences of ſuch a revolution would tend to extinguiſh, or at leaſt, 
without the greateſt precaution, greatly check the progreſs of 
induſtry : but were ſuch precautions properly taken ; were flavery 
reduced to a temporary and conditional ſervice, and put under pro- 
per regulations; it might prove, of all others, the moſt excellent 
expedient for rendering the lower claſſes of a pcople happy and 
flouriſhing ; and tor preventing that vitious procreation, from which 
the great miſery to which they are expoſed at preſent chiefly pro- 
ceeds, But as every modification of flavery is quite contrary to 

| the 
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the ſpirit of modern times, I ſhall carry ſuch ſpeculations no far- 
ther. Thus much I have thought it neceſſary to obſerve, only by 
the way, for the ſake of ſome principles which I ſhall have occa- 
fon afterwards to apply to our own oeconomy; for wherever any 
morable advantage is found accompanying flavery, it is the duty of 
a-modern ſtateſman to fall upon a method of profiting by it, with 
vat wounding the ſpirit of European liberty. And this he may 

accompliſh in a thouſand ways, by the aid of good laws, calculated 
to cut off from the lower claſſes of a people any intereſt they can 
have in involving themſelves in want and miſery, opening to them 
at the ſame time an eaſy progreſs towards proſperity and eaſe. 

- Here follows an expoſition of the principles, from which I was 
led to ſay, in a former chapter, that the failure of the ſlaviſn form 
of feudal government, and the extenſion thereby given to civil 
and domeſtic liberty, were the ſource from which the whole ſy 
tem of modern polity has ſprung. 

Under the feudal form, the higher claſſes were perhaps more 
free than at preſent, but the lower claſſes were either flaves, or 
under a moſt ſervile dependence, which is entirely the ſame thing 
as to the conſequence of interrupting the progreſs of r 
induſtry. 
cannot pretend to advance, as a conſirmation of this doctrine, 

that the eftabliſhment of ſlavery in our colonies in America was 
made with a view to promote agriculture, and to curb manufac- 
tures in the new world, becauſe I do not know much of the ſen- 
timents of politicians at that time: but if it be true, that ſlavery 
has the effect of advancing agriculture, and other laborious ope- 
Tations which are of a ſimple nature, and at the ſame time of diſ- 
couraging invention and ingenuity; and if the mother-country 
has occaſion for the produce of the firſt, in order to provide or to 
_ employ thoſe who are taken up at home in the proſecution of 
the latter; then I muft conclude, that ſlavery har been very lucbily, if 
Not politically, eſtabliſhed to compaſs ſuch an end: and therefore, if 


gs colony, where ſlavery is not common, ſhall ever begin to rival 
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tas unduſirycof the rmotiier · couiitry, aver good Ny of fruſtfuting 
the attempt will bey io encourage nhe introduction of flaves into 
ſuch colonies without any reſtrictions, and allow it to work its 'na- 
tural eſſect. 100 ,J! bymatob E W 2K 9061 1047 „ nig 9111 1060 
Having given the defigitionof trade and/induftry, as relative to 
my inquiry, I come now tocexamineſthiir immediate connections, 
the better to cement the ſubjedt of this book, with the —— 
deduced i in the former nt e 407 ellen doe, e 9 
In treating of the reciprocal 5 and in wing 
how their being ſupplied by labour and ingenuity naturally tends 
to increaſe population on one hand, and agriculture on the otlier, 
the better to ſimplify our ideas, we ſuppoſed the tranſition to be 
direct from the manufacturer to the conſumer, and both to be 
members of the ſame ſociety. Matters now become more com- 
plex, by the introduction of trade among different nations, which 
is a method of collecting and diſtributing the produce of induſtry, 
by the interpoſition of a third principle. Trade receives from a 
thouſand hands, and diſtributes to as many. 
To aſk, whether trade owes its beginning to induftty;itr * 
to trade, is like aſking, whether the motion of the heart is owing 
to the blood, or the motion of the blood to the heart. Botli the 
one and the other, I ſuppoſe, are formed by ſuch inſenſible de- 
grees, that it is impoſſible to determine where the motion begins. 
But ſo ſoon as the body comes to be perfectly formed, I have little 
doubt of the heart's being the principle of circulation. Let me ap- 
ply this to the preſent queſtion. 461 
A A man muſt firſt exiſt, before hie can feel want; bo muſt want, 
that is, deſire, before he will demand; and he muſt demand, be- 
fore he can receive. This is a natural chain, and from it we have 
concluded in Book I. that en is the en and en, | 
the effect. 11941 
By a parallel atem! it a allodged; Son as wants excite to 
induſtry, and are conſidered as the cauſe of it; and as the product 
of induſtry cannot be exchanged without trade; ſo trade muſt be 
\ an 
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an effect of induſtry. To this I agree: bd muſtcobſerve that 
this exchange does not conveꝝ m dea of trade, althaugh admit; 
that it is the root from which che: otlier ſprings; it is theideed, but 
not the plant; and trade, as we have defined it, conveys» another 
idea. The workman muſt not be interrupted, in order to ſeek for 
am exchange, nor the conſumer put: tothe trouble of finding out 
the manufacturer. The object of trade therefore is no more than 
2 new want, which calls for a ſet of men to ſupply it; and trade 
has a powerful effect in promoting induſtry; by facilitating the 
conſumption. of its produce. mods 4d bailgqut nnd ui wor! 

While wants continue ſimple and fe, a workman finds time 
enough to diſtribute all his work : when wants become more mul- 
tiplied, men muſt work harder; time becomes precious; hence 
trade is introduced. They who want to confume, fend the mer- 
chant; in a manner, to the workman, for his labour, and do not 
go themſelves; the workman ſells to this interpoſed perſon, and 
does not look out for a conſumer. Let me now take a familiar in- 
ſtance of infant trade, in order to ſhew how it rere 

his will Muſtrate what I have been ſaying./- 4s 1 + 

I walk out of the gates of a city in a morning, and meet with 

five hundred perſons, men and women, every one bringing to 

market a ſmall parcel of herbs, chickens, eggs, fruit, &c. It oc- 
curs to me immediately, that theſe people muſt have little © 
do at home, fince they come to market for ſo ſmall a value. Some 

years afterwards, I find nothing but horſes, carts, and waggons. 
carrying the ſame proviſions. I muſt then conclude, that either. 
thoſe I met before are no more in the country, but purged off, as 

being found uſeleſs, after a method has been found of collecting 
all their burdens into a few carts; or that they have found out u 
more profitable employment than carrying eggs and greens to 
market. Which ever happens to be the caſe, there will be the in- 
troduction of what I call trade; to wit, this collecting of eggs, 

fruit, bowl; & c. from twenty hands, in order to diſtribute it to as 
many more within the walls. The conſequence is, that a great 
it; 22 deal 
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deat of labour is faveds hat: is to ſay, the curthygives time to- 
twenty people to labour, if they incline; and ven wants increaſe; 
they will be ready to ſupphy hem. 16.90 tet it rene 
We cannot therefore: ſay, that trade will force induſtry, or that 
induſtry will force trade but ve may ſay, that trade: will facilitate 
induftry, and that induſtry will ſupport trade. Boch the one and, 
the other however depend upon a third principle; to wit, a taſte 
for ſuperfluity, in thoſe who have an equivalent to give for it. 
This taſte will produce demand, and ee e eee 
eee ee i hn t bein OT on 
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HIS is no new ſubject; it is only going over what has been 
treated of very extenſively in the firſt book under another 
name, and relatively to other circumſtances. Theſe ideas were there 
kept as ſimple as poſlible ; here they take on a more complex form,, 
and appear in a new dreſs. 

The wants of mankind were ſaid: to promote ee 
by augmenting the demand for the food of the free hands, Who, 
by ſupplying thoſe wants, are enabled to offer an equivalent for 
their food, to the farmers who produced it; and. as this way of. 
bartering is 2 repreſentation of trade in its infancy, it is no won- 
der that trade, when grown up; ſhould till preſerve a reſemblance 
to it. 

Demand, ates a term appropriated. to trade, will now be 
uſed in place of wants, the term uſed in the firſt book relatively to · 
bartering; we muſt therefore expect, that the operations of the 
ſame n under different appellations, will conſtantly appear: 

ſimilar, 
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ilar; in every application we can make of dt; 0 different cirrun- 
ſtances and combinations; - 00 7 905307 fond „ 
Whether this term be applied to bartering or to trade, it muſt 
conſtantly appear reciprocal. If 1 demand x pair of ſhoes, the 
ſhoemaker either demands money, er ſomething eiſe for his on 
uſe. To prevent therefore the ambiguity of à term, which, from 
the ſterility of language, is taken in different aceeptations, accord. 
ing to the circumſtances which are F 
mall endeavour ſhortly to analyze it. 1 
Imo. Demand is ever underſtood to be retnive'to-mexchabine: 
A demand for money, except in bills of exchange, is never called 
demand. When thoſe who have merchandize upon hand, are de- 
firous of converting them into money, they are ſaid to offer to ſale; 
and if, in order to find a buyer, they lower their price, then, in 
place of ſaying the demand for money is high, we ay the demand 
for goods is low. 
2do. Suppoſe a ſhip to arrive at a port loaded with goods, with an 
intention to purchaſe others in return, the operation only becomes 
double. The ſhip offers to ſale, and the deman' of the port is ſaſd 
to be high or low, according to the height of the price offered, 
not according to the quantity demanded, or number of demanders. 
When all is fold, then the ſhip becomes demander ; and if his. de- 
mand be proportionally higher than the former, we ſay upon the 
whole, that the demand is for the commodities of the port; that 
is, the port mappen and the ſhip demands. This I call WER 
demand. | 
ztio. Demand is Ather mph er evinyzond: Simple, whe the- 
demander is but oz, compound, when they are more. But this is not 
ſo much relative to perſons as to intereſts.” Twenty people demand- 
ing from the ſame determined intereſt form but a ſimple demand; 
it becomes compound or high, when different intereſts produce a 
competition. It may therefore be ſaid, that when there is no com- 
petition among buyers, demand is ſimple, let the quantity de- 
manded be great or ſmall, let the buyer: be fe or many. When 
6 therefore 
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therefore in the icommAtief barter the demand upon one ſide ãs 
ſimple, upon the othqr d οοονnd, that which 3s compound is cou 
ſtantly called che demand, the other not. 7 w õ , HM tg. 
410. Demand is either great or ſmall: great, hen the) igraantrty 
demanded is great; ſmall, When the dun it demanded dH mall 
Sto. Demand is eicher high.or low: high, When ſthe competition 
among the buyers is great; low, when the competition among thie 
ſellers. is great. From cheſe definitions it follows, that the conſe; 
quence of a great demand, is à great ſale the conſequence of a 
high demand, is a great. price. The conſequence of a ſmall de- 
mand, is a ſmall ſale; the een 0 0g low OR is a \mall 

rice. e „38. $4 * 
; 6. The nature al — is 3 dne, * — 
it is regularly made, the effect of it is, that the ſupply for the 
moſt part is found to be in proportion to it, and then the demand 
is commonly ſimple. It becomes compound from other circum- 
ſtances. As when it is irregular, that is, unexpected, or when the 
uſual ſupply fails; the conſequence of which is, that the proviſion 
made for the demand, falling ſhort of the juſt proportion, occa- 
ſions a competition among the buyers, and raiſes the current, that 
is, the ordinary prices. From this it is, that we commonly ſay, 
demand raiſes prices. Prices are high or low according to de- 
mand. Theſe expreſſions are juſt; becauſe the ſterility of language 
obliges us there to attend to circurnfiarices which are ny” im- 
1 plied. | 

Demand is uniderfioolt to be high or low, relatively to the com- 
mon rate of it, or to the competition of buyers, to obtain the pro- 
viſion made for it. When demand is relative to the quantity de- 
manded, it muſt be called great or ſmall, as has been ſaid. 

Imo. Demand has not always the ſame effect in raiſing prices : 
we'muſt therefore carefully attend to the difference between · a de- 
mand for things of the firſt neceſſity for life, and for things indif- 
ferent ; alſo between a demand made by the immediate conſumers, 
_ one made 'by merchants, who' buy in; order to Tetl again. In 
| 55 5 both 
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bottbvicaſes: the; competition wilb have diſſerent effects. 1 Things 
abſolute neceſſity m uſi be procutad . det che price be even ſo great: 
conſumers who have no view to profit}. but to ſatisfy their deſires; 
will enter into a ſtronger competition than merchants, who are 
animated by no paſſion; and who are regulated in Nhat they offer 
by their proſpect of gain. Hence the great difference in the price 
of grain in different years; hence the uniform ſtandard of the 
price of merchandize, in fairs af diſtribution, ſuch as Frankfort, 
Beaucaire, &c. hence, alſo, the advantage which conſumers· find 
in making their proviſion at the ſame. time that. merchants maka 
theirs ; hence the ſudden. riſe and fall in the price of labouring 
cattle in country markets, where every one provides for himſelf. 

Let what has been ſaid ſuffice at ſetzing out: this principle will 
be much better explained by its application as we advance, than 
dy all the abſtract diſtinctions I am capable to give of it. 
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Of the firſt Principles of bartering, and bow this g grows i into 77 rade, 

137 II) 1 ' One 

] MUST now begin by racing rrade, to its ſouce,, in orderirg 
reduce it to its firſt principles. Fr A EO 
The moſt ſimple of all trade, is that which is carried on by baxter- 
ing the neceſſary articles, of ſubſiſtence. .. If we ſuppoſe the earth, 
free to the firſt poſſeſſor, this perſon who cultivates it will firſt draw 
from it his food, and the ſurplus will be the object af barter: he 
will give this in exchange to any One : who, will ſupply his. other 
wants, This (as, has been faid) naturally ſuppoſes both a ſurplus 
Wien of food e by 1 and alſo Teh. hands ; 3 for he 
who makes a ade of agricyleure a fopply bio himſelf with all 
other de as, well F food; an rl trade af 
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fupplying the farmers with fuch neceffaries, in exchange for his 
ſurplus of food, cannot be employed in producing that food. The 
more the neceſſities of man. increaſe, ceteris paribus, the more free 
hands are required to ſupply them; and the more free hands are 
required, the more ſurplus food muſt be ny eres 99 
labour, to ſupply their demanc. 

This is the leaſt complex kind of trade; _ may be carried. on 
to a greater or leſs extent, in different countries, according to the 
different degrees of the wants to be ſupplied. In a country where 
there is no money, nor any ching equivalent to it, I imagine the 
wants of mankind will be confined to few objects; to wit, the re- 

moving the inconveniencies of hunger, thirſt, cold, heat, danger, 
and the like. A free man ho by his induſtry can procure all the 
comforts of à ſimple life, will enjoy his reſt, and work no more: 
And, in general, all increaſe of work will ceaſe, ſo ſoon as the de- 
mand for the purpoſes mentioned comes to be ſatisfied. There is 
a plain reaſon for this. When the free hands have procured, by 
their labour, wherewithal to ſupply their wants, their ambition is 
ſatisſied: ſo ſoon as the huſbandmen have produced the neceſſary 
ſurplus for relieving theirs, they work no more. Here then is a 
natural ſtop putto induftry, conſequently to bartering. This, in the 
firſt book, we have called the moral impoſſibility of augmenting numbers. 
The next thing to be examined, is, how bartering grows into 
trade, properly ſo called and underſtood, according to the definition 
given of it above; how trade comes to be extended among men; 
how manufactures; more ornamental than uſeful, come to be efta- 
liſhed; and how men come to fubmit to labour, in order to 
acquire what is not abſolutely neceſſary for them. 
This, in a free ſociety, I take to be chieffy owing to the mroduc- 
tion of money, and a taſte for ſuperfluities in thoſe who poſſeſs it. 
In antient times, money was not wanting; but the taſte for 
ſuperfluities not being in proportion to it, the ſpecie was locked up. 
This was the caſe in Europe four hundred years ago. A new taſte 
for ſuperfluity lias drawn, perhaps, more money in circulation, 
1 from 
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from our own treafures; than from he ming af the new world. 
The poor opinion we entertain ob the riehes of our forefathers, is 
founded upon the modern. way of eſtimating wealth, by the quan- 
tity of coin in circulation, from which we conclude; that the greateſt 
part of the ſpecie now in our hands muſt have come from America. 

It is more, therefore, through the taſte of ſuperfluity, than in 
conſequence of the quantity of coin, that trade comes to be eſta- 
uliſhed; and it is only in conſequence of trade that we ſee induſtry 
carry things in our days to fo high a pitch of reſinement and deli- 
cacy Let me illuſtrate this by — together the 
operations of barrer, fale, and commerce. 

- When reciprocal wants are ſupplied by barter, there is not the 
n this is the moſt e of * com- 
binations. a 

When wants are muniphied, barrecing dennen (for obvious rea. 
ſons) more difficult; upon this money is introduced. This is the 
common price of all things: it is a proper equivalent in the hands 
of thoſe who want, perfectly calculated to ſupply the occaſions of 
thoſe who, by induſtry, can relieve them. This operation of buys 
ing and ſelling is a little more complex than the former; but ſtill 
we have here no idea of trade, becauſe we have not introduced the 
merchant, by whoſe induſtry it is carried on. N 

Let this third perſon be brought into play, and the whole operation 
becomes clear. What before we called wants, is here repreſented 
by the conſumer; what we called induſtry, by the manufacturer; 
what we called money, by the merchant. The merchant here 
repreſents the money, by ſubſtituting credit in its place; and as 
the money was invented to facilitate barter, fo the merchant, with 
luis credit, is a new reſinement upon the uſe of money. This ren- 
ders it ſtill more effectual in performing the operations of buying 
and ſelling. This operation is vad: it relieves: both parties of the 
whole trouble of tranſportation, and adjuſting: wants to wants, or 
wants to money; the” merchant! repreſems by turns both the con- 
ſumer, che manufacturer, an the moneys To the conſumer he 
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appears as the whole body of manufacturers; to the manufacturers 
as the whole body of Conſumers; and to the one and the other claſs 
his credit ſupplies tliè uſe of money. This is ſufficient at preſent 
for an illuſtration; I muſt now return to the ſimple operations of 
money in the hands of the two contracting parties, the buyer and 
the ſeller, in order to flow how men come to ſubmit to labour: i in 
order to acquire ſuperflitities;'" 1 1 111 | 

80 ſoon as money is introduced into a country it bet as We 
have ſaid above, an univerſal object of want to all the inhabitants. 
The conſequence is, that che free hands of the ſtate, who before 
ſtopt working, becauſe all their wants were provided for, having 
this new object of ambition before their eyes, endeavour, by refine- 
ments upon their labour, to remove the ſmaller inconveniencies 
which reſult from a ſimplicity of manners. People, I ſhall ſuppoſe, 
who formerly knew but one ſort of cloaching for all ſeaſons, wil- 

lingly part with a little money to procure for themſelves different 
ſorts of apparel properly adapted to ſummer and winter, which the 
ingenuity of manufacturers, and their —_—_ of Setting n 
may have ſuggeſted to their invention. 

I ſhall not here purſue che gradual 8 Wann nds 
ing manufactures to perfection; nor interrupt my ſubject with 
any further obſervations upon the advantages reſulting to induſtry, 
from the eftabliſhmient of civil and dor eſtic liberty, but hall onby 
ſuggeſt, that theſe refinements ſeem more generally owing to :the ' 
mduftry and invention of the manufacturers (who by their inge- - 
nuity daily contrive means of ſoftening or relieving inconveniencies, 
which mankind ſeldom perceive to be ſuch, till the wayot: re+ 
moving them is contrived) than' to the taſte for luxury in the rich, 
who, to indulge their eaſe, engage the poor to become induſtrious, 

Let any man make an experiment of this nature upon himſelf, 
by entring into the firſt ſhop. He willi no: where fo quickly diſ- 
cover his wants as there. Every thing he fees appears either neceſ- 
ſary, or at leaſt highly convenient; and he begins to wonder 
"(eſpecially if he be rich) how he could have been ſo long without 
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than which the ingenuity; of the workman alone had invened, 
in order that from the novelty it might excite his deſire; for 
perhaps when ir is bought, he will never once think of it more, 
non ever apply it to the uſe for hichꝭ ĩt at firſt nn ſo i 
ſury. 17% l lng Qt BOO 127 t Is 4o hood 1th 

Here then is:actreafon-why mankindilabonr.chough not in want. 
They become deſirous of poſſeſſing the very inſtruments of luxury, 
which their avarice/ or ambition , prompted; them to * for the 
ufeofathers):i: is 03 1new to © rin lErhoTing on. We 

hat has been ſaid repreſents trade in abs. or racher che 
materials with which that great fabric is built, ..,.,, - 

We have formed an idea of the wants of mankind anyltiplied 
even to luxury, and abundantly ſupplied by che employment of all 
the free hands ſet apart for that purpoſe; But if we ſuppoſe the 
work man himſelf diſpoſing of his work, and ꝓurchaſing, with it, 
food from the farmer, cloaths from the clothier, and in general 
ſoeking for the ſupply of every want from the hands of the perſon 
directly employed for the purpoſe of relieving it; this will not con- 
vey an idea of trade, according io our definition. 
Trade and commerce are an abbreviation of this long proceſs ; a 
ſcheme invented and ſet on foot by merchants, from a principle of 
gain, ſupported and extended among men, from a principle of 
genera} utility to every individual, rich or poor, to every ſociety, 
great or ſmall. Dum tu 0199} 2 none r 1 

Inſtead of a 8 ne cee fifty arent 
perſons / for whoſe labour he has ovcafion;; he ſells all to the mer- 
ehant for money or for credit: and, as occan offers, he purchaſes 
all his wants, either directly from thoſe hQͤſupply them, or from 
other merchants who — e in che ſame way 
his merchant dealt writh him. ran 938m net vo. 55) 

Another advantage of e that indaflrions people in one; 
part of the country, may ſupply euſtomers in another, , thqugh, 
diſtant. They may eſtabliſh themſelves in the molt, commodigus 
N for their reſpective buſineſs, and help one anptheꝝ due) 

Yo 
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cally, witliout making the diſtant parts of the country ſuffer for 
want of their labour. They are likewiſe expoſed to, no avocation 
from their work, by ſeeking for cuſtomers. 

Trade produces many excellent advantages ;. e eee 
manufacturers when their branch is under or overſtocked with- 
hands. If it is underſtocked, they will ſind more demand than they 
can anſwer: if it is overſtocked, the fale will be flow. 

Intelligent men, in every profeſſion, will eaſily diſcoyer when 
theſe appearances are accidental, and when they proceed from the- 
real principles of trade; which are here the ohject of our inquiry. 

Poſts, and correſpondence by letters, are a conſequence: of trade, 
by the means of which merchants are-regwarly informed. of every. 
augmentation or diminution of induſtry in every branch, in every 
part of the country. From this knowledge they regulate the prices. 
they offer; and as they are many, they ſerve as a check upon one 
another, from the principles of competition which we ſhall here- 
after examine. | 

From the current prices the manufacturers are as well informed 
as if they kept the correſpondence themſelves: the ſtateſman feels. 
perfectly where hands are wanting, and young people deſtined to 
induſtry, obey, in a manner, the call of the public, and: fall na- 
turally in to ſupply the demand. 

Two great aſſiſtances to merchants, eſpecially 1 in the infancy of 
trade, are public markets for collecting the work of ſmall dealers, 
and large undertakings in the manufacturing way by private hands. 
By theſe means the merchants come at the knowledge of the quan- 
tity of work in the market, as on the other hand the manufacturers. 
learn, by the ſale of the goods, the extent of the demand for them. 
Theſe two things being juſtly known, the price of goods 1s A 
fixt, as we ſhall preſently ſee. 

Public ſales ſerve to correct the ſmall inconveniencies which pro- 
.cced from the operations of trade. A ſet of manufacturers got all 
together into one town, and entirely taken up with their induſtry, 
are thereby as well informed of the rate of the market as if every 


one 
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one of them carried thither his work; and upon the arrival of the 
merchant, who readily takes it off their hands; he has not the leaſt 
advantage over them from his knowledye of the ſtate of demand. 
This man boch buys and ſells in wharis called wholeſale (chat is by 
large parcels) and from him retailers purchaſe, who diſtribute the 
goods to every conſumer throughout the country. Theſe laſt buy 
from wholeſale merchants in every branch; that proportion of every 
kind of merchandize which is ſuitable ne mig od — bo- 
rough, city, or province. 

Thus all inconveniencies are vcd; s at ee ade 
to the conſumer; who, for reaſons we ſhall 'afterwards point out, 
muſt naturally reimburſe the whole expence. The diſtance of the 
manufacturer, the- obſcurity of his dwelling, the caprice in . 
his work, are quite removed; — all 1 * yore e 
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| How the Prices of Goods are determined by Trade. 


N the price of goods, I conſider two things as really exiſting, 
and quite different from one another; to wit, the real value of. 
the commodity, and the profit upon alienation. The intention of 
this chapter is to eſtabliſh this. diſtin&ion, and to ſhew how the 
operation of trade ſeverally influences the ſtandard of the one and 
the other; that is to ſay, how trade has the effect of rendering fixt 
and determined, two things which would otherwiſe be quite vague 
and uncertain. 

I. The firſt thing to be known of any manufacture when it comes 
to be ſold, is, how much of it a perſon. can perform in a day, a 
week, a month, according to the nature of the work, which may 

- | require- 
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require more or leſs time to bring it to perfection, In making ſuch 
eſtimates, regard is to be had only to what, upon an average, a 
workman of the country in general may perform, without ſup- 
poſing him the beſt or the worſt in his profeſſion ; or having any 
peculiar advantage or diſadvantage as to the place Where he works. 

Hence the reaſon why ſome people thrive by their induſtry, and 
others not ; why ſome III. flouriſh in one place and not 
in another. | 
II. The ſecond thing to be wee is 15 a of the e 8 
ſubſiſtence and neceſſary expence, both for ſupplying his perſonal 
wants, and providing the inſtruments belonging to his profeſſion, 
which muſt be taken upon an average as above; except when the 
nature of the work requires the preſence of the workman in the 
place of conſumption: for although ſome trades, and almoſt every 
manufacture, may be carried on in places at a diſtance, and there- 
fore may fall under one general regulation as to prices, yet others 
there are which, by their nature, require the preſence of the work- 
man in the place of conſumption; and in that caſe the prices muſt 
be regulated by circumſtances relative to every particular place. 

III. The third and laſt thing to be known, is the value of the ma- 
terials, that is the firſt matter employed by the workman; and if 
the object of his induſtry be the manufacture of another, the ſame 
| proceſs of inquiry muſt be gone through with regard to the firſt, 
as with regard to the ſecond: and thus the moſt complex manu- 
factures may be at laſt reduced to the greateſt ſimplicity. I have 
been more particular in this analyſis of manufactures than was 
abſolutely neceſſary in this place, that I might afterwards with the 
greater caſe point out the methods of diminiſhing the pars of 
them. 

Theſe three articles being alin: the price of a ee is 
determined. It cannot be lower than the amount of all the three, 
that is, than the real value; whatever it is higher, is the manufac- 
turer's profit. This will ever be in proportion to demand, and there- 


fore will fluctuate according to circumſtances. 
| Hence 
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Hence appears the neceſſity * demand, in order to pro- 
mote flouriſhing manufacture. 

By the extenfive dealings of merchants, and their conſtant appli- 
cation to the ſtudy of the balance of work and demand, all the 
above circumſtances are known: to them, and are made known to 
the induſtrious, who regulate their living and expence according 
to their certain profit. I call it-certain, becauſe ynder theſe circum- 
ſtances they ſeldom overvalue their work, and by not overvaluing 
it, they are ſure of a ſale: a proof of this may be had from daily 
experience.. 

Employ a 3 in a country hank; is. is little trade or 
induſtry, he proportions his price always to the urgency of your 
want, or your capacity to pay; but ſeldom to his own labour. 
Employ another in a country of trade, he will not impoſe upon 
you, unleſs perhaps you be a ſtranger, which ſuppoſes your being 
ignorant of the value; but employ the ſame workman in a work 
not uſual in the country, conſequently not demanded, conſequently | 
not regulated as to the value, he will proportion his price as in the 
firſt ſuppoſition. | 

We may therefore conclude from what has been ſaid, that in a 
country where trade is eſtabliſhed, manufactures muſt flouriſh, 
from the ready ſale, the regulated price of work, and certain profit 
reſulting from induſtry, Let us next inquire into the conſequences 
of ſuch a ſituation. Mr 
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＋ H E firſt conſequence of tlie Meati deſeribed in the precedin 8 
chapter, is, that wants are _ ſupplied, for the adequate 


"BU of the thing wanted. 

The next conſequence is, the opening of foreign trade under its 
two denominations of paſſive and active. Strangers and people of 
diſtant countries finding the difficulty of having cheir wants ſup- 
plied at home, and the eaſe of having them ſupplied from this 
country, immediately have recourſe to it. This is paſſive trade. 
The active is when merchants, who have executed this plan at 
home with ſucceſs, begin to tranſport the labour of their country- 
men into other regions, which either produce, or are capable of 
producing ſuch articles of conſumption, proper to be manufactured, 
as are moſt demanded at home; and conſequently will meet with 

the readieſt ſale, and fetch the largeſt profits. 

Here then is the opening of foreign trade, under its two deno- 
minations of active and paſſive: but as our preſent point of view is 
the conſequences of this revolution to the merchants, we ſhall take 
no farther notice, in this place, of that diviſion: it will nen, 
come in afterwards. | 

What then are the conſequences of this new commerce to our 
merchants, who have left their homes in queſt of gain abroad ? 

The firſt is, that arriving in any new country, they find them- 
ſelves in the ſame ſituation, with regard to the inhabitants, as the 
workman in the country of no trade, with regard to thoſe who em- 
ployed him; that is, they proportion the price of their goods to the 
eagerneſs of acquiring, or the capacity of paying, in the inhabi- 
cants, but 1 never to their real value, 


The 
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The firſt profits then, upon this trade, muſt be very conſiderable; 
and the demand from ſuch a country will be High or low, great or 
ſmall, according to the ſpirit, not the real wants of the people: for 
theſe in all countries, as has been ſaid, muſt firſt be ſupplied by the 
inhabitants themſelves, before they ceaſe to labour. 

If the people of this not-trading country (as we ſhall now call it) 
be abundantly furniſhed with commodities uſeful to the traders, 
they will eaſily part with them, at firſt, for the inſtruments of luxury 
and eaſe ; but the great profit of the traders will inſenſibly increaſe 
the demand for the productions of their new correſpondents ; this 
will have the effect of producing a competition between themſelves, 
and thereby. of throwing the demand on their fide, from the 

principles I ſhall afterwards explain. This is perpetually a diſad- 
vantage in traffic: the moſt unpoliſhed nations in the world quickly 
perceive the effects of it; and are taught to profit of the diſcovery, 
in ſpite ci the addreſs of thoſe who are the moſt expert in com- 
merce. 


The traders will, therefore, be very fond of falling upon every 
method and contrivance to inſpire this people with a taſte of refine- . 
ment and delicacy. Abundance of fine preſents, conſiſting of every 
inſtrument of luxury and ſuperfluity, the beſt adapted to the genius 
of the people, will be given to the prince and leading men among 
them. Workmen will even be employed at home to ſtudy the taſte 
of the ſtrangers, and to captivate their deſires by every poſſible 
means. The more eager they are of preſents, the more laviſh the 
traders will be in beſtowing and diverſifying them. It is an animal 
put up to fatten, the more he cats the ſooner he 1s fit for ſlaughter. 
When their taſte for ſuperſluity is fully formed, when the reliſh 
for their former ſimplicity is ſophiſticated, poiſoned, and obliterated, 
then they are ſurely in the fetters of the traders, and the deeper 
they go, the leſs poſſibility there is of their getting out, The pre- 
ſents then will die away, having ſerved their purpoſe; and if after- 
wards they are found to be continued, it will probably be to ſup- 
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port, che, οοααEu dae, -nakigas., Wha: will: ialina t 
ſharg of the.proſits,.... | 

If, on the contrary, this now tradiognation degsnotabaund wid 
commodities. uſeful xo-thgtragers, thelcewillinake:little account of 
trading with them, whatevestheizturnr may bes, hut if W ui s: 
this country inhabited. by a. labgrio having taken a 
taſte for refinement from the traders, ap Y. tl zmiclves to 2 ,agricul-, 
ture, in order to produce earticles of ſubſil tence, they. will fich the. 
merchants to give them Part of their manufaQures in, e 
for thoſe; ; and this trade will ungoubtedly have the effect of m 
tiplying numbers in the trading nation, But if food cannqt. be 
furniſhed, nor any. other branch of production found opt to ſyp- 
port. the correſpondence, the taſte for refinemeng, will ſoon die 
away, and trade will ſtop in this Auarter. 

Had it not been for the furs in thoſę countries adjacent to ü- 
ſon's Bay, and in Canada, the Europeans never would have thought J 
of ſupplying inſtruments of luxury to thoſe nations; and if the 
inhabitants of thoſe regions had not taken a taſte for rhe inſtru- 
ments of luxury furniſhed to them by the Europeans, they never 
would have become ſo indefatigable nor ſo dexterous hunters. At x 
the ſame time we are not to ſuppoſe, that ever theſe Americans, 
would have come to Europe in queſt of our manufactures. It is 
therefore owing to our merchants, that theſe nations are become 
in any degree fond of refinement; and this taſte, in all probability, 
will not ſoon exceed the proportion of the productions of their 
country. From theſe beginnings of foreign trade it is eaſy to 
trace its increaſe. 

One ſtep towards this, is the eſtabliſhing correſpondences in fo- 
reign countries; and theſe are more or leſs neceſſary in proportion. 
as the country where they are eftabliſhed is more or leſs poliſhed, 
or atquainted with trade. They ſupply the want of poſts, and point, 
out to the merchants what proportion the productions of the 
country bear to the demand of the inhabitants for manufactures. 85 
This communicates an idea of commerce to the not- trading nation. 

6 * * and 
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elf, 
"own'produdtions, —— + bore no determtneũ with a0 
before. | 
Att we trace eee fie et, ur eins yeſitement in the iſevges, 
ii Her te ſhew How It Nas the effect of tHrowIng the demtnt upon 
the krückers, and uf ereating h bbmpetleion among them, for ne 
pr&ttuctions of the he. couritry. 

Experience ſhe ws, that in anew diſcovere cuẽ)ę, mrercharits 
corftenly find ſome article or other 'of its rodtiftions, Which 
turns out to a great account in commerce; and we ſee that ne 
longer fuch a trade fubſiſts, and che more the inblabitants take a 

taſte for European mantufactures, the more their d ꝓrodtictiorts 
rife in their value, and the leſs profit is made by trading with 
chem, even in caſes where the trade iz carried on by comparties; 
which is a very wife iriftireition for ont reaſon, chat it ctita off a 
ö betwyren our merchartits. 

This we hill tre w, in irs proper place, to be the beſt mern uf 
kreping prices low in favottr of the nation; However it way work 
a contrary effect with reſpect to indivictuals who muſt bay froth 
hefe rrronopolies. . 

When companies are nbt eftabliſhed, aid when trade #8 open, F 
our merchants, by their eagerneſs tb profit of the new trade, betray 
the ferrets of it, they enter info competition for rhe purchaſe of tlie 
foreign protixtce, and this raiſes prices u Favours the commerce 

of the oft ignorant ſavages. 

Some aceount for Uns m a different manner. They altedpe war 1 
it is not this competition which raiſes prices; becauſe there is a 
a rompetition æmorig the favages as to WMrich of chem mam get eh 
merchandire; and this may be füfficient to tonnrterbilence the = 
other, ard in proportion as the quatitity of goods demand Wy the 
ſrvages, as an exchunge for the produce of their country; decomes 
greater, à leſs quattity of this Aa de wen for vor 
parcel of the goods. 19 [10 bi nE 43424 in 1 
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o this I anſwer, That I cannot admit this apparent reaſon; to be 
. conſiſtent with the Wande of anus; however ingenious the < con- 
ceit may be. 

The merchant conſtantly ao his i e arith 
His goods, and is not influenced by the reaſons of expediency 
which the ſavages may find, to offer him leſs than formerly; for 
were this principle of proportion admitted generally, the price: of 
merchandize would always be at the diſcretion. of the buyers. 

The objection here ftated is abundantly plain; but it muſt be 
reſolved in a very different manner. Here are two ſolutions : | - 
1. Prices, I have ſaid, are made to riſe, according as demand is 
hig b, not according as it is great. Now, in the objection, it is ſaid, 
that, in proportion as the demand is great, a leſs proportion of the 
equivalent muſt go to every parcel of the merchandize; Which 1 
apprehend to be falſe: and this ſhews the neceſſity of making a 
diſtinction between the high and the great demand, which things 
are different in trade, and communicate quite different ideas. 

2. In all trade there is an exchange, and in all exchange, we have 
ſaid, there is a reciprocal demand implied: it muſt therefore be 
exactly inquired into, on which hand the competition between the 
demanders is found; that is to ſay, on which hand it is OO; ; 
according to the diſtinction in the ſecond chapter. 

If the inhabitants of the country be in competition for the ma- 
nufactures, goods will riſe in their price moſt undoubtedly, let the 
quantity of the produce they have to offer be large or ſmall ; but 
ſo ſoon as theſe prices riſe above the faculties, or deſire of buy- 
ing, in certain individuals, their demand will ſtop, and their equi- 
valent will be prevented from coming into commerce. This will 
.diſappoint the traders; and therefore, as their gains are ſuppoſed 
to be great, either a competition will take place among themſelves, 
who ſhall carry off the quantity remaining, ſuppoſing them to have 
ſeparate intereſts ; or, if they are united, they may, from a view 
of expediency, voluntarily fink their price, in order to bring it 

| ; within 
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within the compaſs of the faculties nr intention, to buy in thoſe 
who are ſtill poſſeſſed of a portion of what they Wann... 

It is from the effects of competition among ſellers that I appre- 
hend prices are brought down, not from any imaginary proportion 
of quantity to quantity in the market. But of this more after- 
ne- in its proper place. ici 980 07 hun #7 £17 

So ſoon as the price of: manufactures is beugte as low as poſ- 
able, in the new nation; if the ſurplus of. cheir commodities does 
not ſuffice to purchaſe a quantity of manufactures proportioned 
to their wants, this people muſt begin to labour: for labour is the 
neceſſary conſequence of want, real or imaginary; and by labour 
it will be ſupplied. 
When this comes to be a8 N we Sada, 3 two trad- 
ing nations in place of one; the balance of which trade will al- 
ways be in favour of the moſt induſtrious and frugal; as. ſhall be 
fully explained in another place. | 
Let me now direct my inquiry. more particularly towards the con- 
ſequences of this new revolution produced by. commerce, relative 
to the not- trading nation, in order to ſhew the effect of a paſſive 
foreign trade. I ſhall ſpare no pains in illuſtrating, upon every oc- 
caſion, as I go along, the fundamental principles of commerce, 
demand, and competition, even perhaps at the O20 of appear- 
P tireſome to ſome of On . | 
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W now Tappoſe the arrival of traders, #1 in one Made 
with inftruments of luxury and reſinement, at a port in 2 
country of great ſimplicity of manners, abundantly provided 
nature with great attvantages for commerce, and peogtet Wa 
nation capable of adopting a taſte for ſuperfluities. 
The firſt thing the merchants flo, is to expoſe their goods, and 


point out the advantages of many things, either agrecable or uſtfih 


to mankind in general, ſuch as wines, Tpirits, inſtruments of agri- 


culture, arms, and ammunition for hunting, nets for Mhing, ma- 
nufactures for clothing, and the Tike. The advantages of theſe are 
preſently perceived, and ſuch commodities are eagerly Wught 


after. 
The natives on their nde produce what they moſt fteern, ge- 


nerally ſomething Tuperfluous or ornamental. The traders, after 


exæàttiining all tircumſtatices, determine the obje& of their de- 


mand, giving the leaſt quantity poſſible in return for this Tuperfu- 5 


ity,” in order to impreſs the inhabitants with a high notion of tlie 
value of their own commodities; but as this parſimony may do 


more hurt than good to their intereſt, they are very generous in 


making preſents, from the principles mentioned above. 
When the exchange is completed, and the traders depart, regret is 


commonly mutual; the one and the other are ſorry that the ſu- 


perſſuities of the country fall ſhort. A return is promiſed by the 


tracters, and ere are given by the natives, of a better provi- 


{17 


lion another time. 


What are the Gil conſequences of tllis echte 
Is 
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It: is not evident, that, in order to ſupply an equivalent for this 
new want, more hands muſt be ſet: to work than formerly. And 
it is: evident: alſo, that this augmentation of induſtry will not eſ- 
ſentially increaſe numbers; as was ſuppoſed to be the effect of it 
through the whole train of our reaſoning in the firſt book. Why? 
Becauſe-there-the-produce-of the induſtry was ſuppoſed to be con- 
ſumed at home; and here it is intended to be exported! But if we 
can find: out any additional conſumption at home even implied by 
this new trade; I think it will have the eſſect of augen 
bers. An example-will make this plain. 


Lee me ſuppoſe the ſuperſſuity· of chis country to be the Mins of g 
wild beaſts, not proper for food; the manufacture ſought for, 


btandye The brandy is ſold fon furs; He who has furs, or he 


who can ſpare time to hunt for them, will drenk- brandy im pro- 


portion but I cannot find out any reaſon to conclude from this 


ſimple operation, that one man more in the country muſt neceſſa- 


rily be fed, (for I have · taken care to ſuppoſe; that the flefh of the- 


animals is not proper for- food) or that any augmentat ion ae 
culture muſt of conſequenee enſue from this new traffic. 
But let me throw in a circumſtance which may imply A- 


LG 


tional conſumption at home; and then examine the conſequences: 


A poor creature, who has no equivalent to offer fer food ] 
is miſerable; and ready to periſii for want of ſubſiſtence; goes a - 


hunting, and kills a wolff he comes to farmer with the ſkin, and? 
ſays j Tou are well fed, but you have no brandy; if you will gree* 
me a loaf, I will give you this ſkin; which the ſtrangers are ſo fond? 
of, and they will give you brandy. But, ſays the farmer, I have- 
no more bread than what is ſufficient for my own family. As for” 
that, replies the other, I will come and dig in your ground, and” 
you and I will ſettle our account as to the ſmall quantity 1 deſire of 


you. The bargain is made; the poor fellow gets his loaf, and? E 


lives at leaſt; perhaps he marries, and the farmer gets a dram- 
But had it not been for this dram, (that is, this new want): which? 
way” 
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was purchaſed by the induſtry of this poor fellow, by what argu- 
ment could he have induced the farmer, to part with a loaf. 
I here exclude the ſentiment of charity. This alone, as I have 
often obſerved, is a principle of multiplication, and if it was ad- 
mitted here, it would ruin all my ſuppoſition; but as true it is, on 
the other hand, that could the poor fellow have got bread by beg- 
ging, he would not probably have gone a-hunting. 
. Here then it appears, that the very dawning of trade, in the 
moſt unpoliſhed countries, implies a multiplication. This is 
enough to point out the firſt ſtep, and to connect the ſubject of our 
preſent inquiries with what has been already diſcuſſed in relation 
to other circumſtances. I proceed. 

So ſoon as all the furs are diſpoſed of, and a taſte for ſuperſluity 
introduced, both the traders and the natives will be equally inte- 
reſted in the advancement of induſtry in this country. Many new 
objects of profit. for the. firſt will be diſcovered, which the proper 
employment of the inhabitants, in reaping the natural advantages 
of their ſoil and climate, will make effectual. The traders will 
therefore endeavour to ſet. on foot many branches of induſtry 
among the ſavages, and the allurements of brandy, arms, and 
clothing, wilt animate theſe in the en of them. Let me here 
digreſs for a few lines. 

If we ſuppoſe ſlavery to be eſtabliſhed in this country, then all 
che ſlayes will be ſet to work, in order to provide furs and other 
things demanded by the traders, that the maſters may thereby be 
enabled to indulge themſelves in the ſuperfluities brought to them 
by the merchants. When liberty is the ſyſtem, every one, accord- 
ing to his diſpoſition, becomes induſtrious, in order to procure ſuch 
enjoyments for himſelf. 

In the ſirſt ſuppolition, it is the head of the maſter which con- 
ducts the labour of the ſlave, and turns it towards ingenuity : in 
the ſecond, cvery head is at work, and every hand is improving in 
dexterity. Where hands therefore are principally neceſlary, the 
ſlaves have the advantage; where heads are principally neceſſary, 

the 
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the advantage lies in favour of the free Set à mam 40 labour at 
ſo much a day, he will goon ut a regular rate, and never ſeek to 
improve his method: let him be hired by the piece, he will find a 
thouſand expedients-40- extend his induſtry. + This is exactly the 
difference; between the ſlave and the tree man. From this Lac- 
count for the difference between the progreſs of induſtry in antient 
and modern times, Why was a peculium given to ſlaves, but to en- 
gage them to become dextrous ? Had there been no peculium and no 
libertini, or free men, who had been trained to labour, there would 
have been liitle more induſtry any where, than there was in the 
republic of Lycurgus, where, I N neither the one or 0 
other was to be found. I return, 

When once this revolution is brought hs 6 ho 
formerly lived in ſimplicity become induſtrious ; matters put on 
a new face. Is not this operation quite ſumilar-to that repreſented 
in the fifth chapter. of the firſt book: There I found the greateſt 
difficulty, in ſhewing how the mutual operations of ſupp!ying food 
and other wants could have the effect of promoting population and 
agriculture, among a people who were ſuppoſed to have no idea 
of the ſyſtem propoſed to be put in execution. Here the plan ap- 
pears familiar and eaſy. The difference between them ſeems 
to reſemble that of a child's learning a language by grammar, or 
learning it by the ear in the country where it is ſpoken. In the 
ſirſt caſe, . many throw the book aſide, but in the other none ever 
fail of ſucceſs, 4; 

I have ſaid, that matters naa n face; that . is to ay. we 
now find two trading nations inſtead of one, with this difference, 
however, that as hitherto we have ſuppoſed; the merchants all in 
one intereſt, the compound demand, that is, the competition of the 
buyers, has been, and muſt; ſtill continue on the ſide of the na- 
tives. This is a great prejudice to their intereſt, but as it is not 
ſuppoſed ſufficient to check their induſtry, nor to reſtrain their 
conſumption of the manufactures, let me here examine. a. little 
more particularly the conſequences of the principle of demand in 
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ſuck a ſituation; for although I allow, that it can never change 
ſides, yet it may admit of different modifications, and ane dif- 
ferent effects, as we ſhall prefently perceive. 

The merchants we ſuppoſe all in one intereſt, 00 
can be no competition among them; conſequently no check can 
be put upon their raiſing their prices, as long as the prices they 
demand are complied with. So ſoon as they are raiſed to the full 
extent of the abilities of the natives, or of their, inclination to buy, 
the merchants have the choice of three things, which are all 
perfectly in their option, and the preference to be given to the 
one or the other depends intirely upon themſelves, and upon the 
circumſtances I am going to point out. 

Firſt, they may ſupport the high demand; that is, not lower their 
price; which will preſerve a high eſtimation of the manufactures 
in the opinion of the inhabitants, and render the profits upon 
their trade the greateſt poſſible. This part they may poſſibly take, 
if they perceive the natives doubling their diligence, in order to 
become able, in time, to purchaſe conſiderable cargoes at a high 
value; from which ſuppoſition is implied a ftrong diſpoſition in the 
people to become luxurious, fince nothing but want of ability 
prevents them from complying with the higheſt demand: but ſtill 
another circumſtance muſt concur, to engage the merchants not to 
lower their price. The great proportion of the goods they ſeck 
for, in return, muſt be found in the hands of a few. This will 
be the caſe if ſlavery be eſtabliſhed ; for then there muſt be many 
poor, and few rich: and they are commonly the rich conſumers 
who proportion the price they offer, rather to their deſires, than to 
rhe value of the thing. 

The ſecond thing which may be done is, to open the door to a 
great demand; that is, to lower their prices. This will ſmk the 
value of the manufactures in the opinion of the inhabitants, and 
render profits leſs in proportion, although 11. upon the voy- 
age, the profits may be greater. ed That 400 
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| incline to conſume great quantities of the merchandize at a high 
value, either from want of abilities or inclination; and alſo, if 
the proſits upon the trade depend upon a large conſumption, as 
is the caſe in merchandize of a low value, and ſuited chiefly to 
the occaſions of the lower ſort. Such motives of expediency will 
be fufficient to make them negle&t a higb demand, and prefer a 
great one; and the more, when there is a likelihood that the con- 
ſumption of low-priced - goods in the beginning may beget a 
raſte for others of a higher value, and thus end general the 
taſte of ſuperfluity. 

A third part to be taken, is the leaſt onthe, god perhaps he 
moſt familiar. It is to profit by the competition between the buy- 
ers, and encourage the riſing of demand as long as poſſible; 
when this comes to a ſtop, to make a kind of auction, by firſt 
bringing down the prices to the level of the higheſt bidders, and 
ſo to deſcend by degrees, in proportion as demand ſinks. Thus 
we may ſay with propriety, according to our definitions of demand, 
that it commonly becomes great, in proportion as prices ſinx. By 
this operation, the traders will profit as much as poſſible, and 
ſell off as much of their goods as the profits will permit. 

I fay, this plan, in a new diſcovered country, is not politic, as 
it both diſcovers a covetouſneſs and a want of faith in the mer- 
chants, and alſo throws open the ſecrets of their node to thoſe 
who ought to be kept ignorant of them. 

Let me next ſuppoſe, that the large profits of our FBS hid 
ſhall be diſcovered by others, who arrive at the ſame ports in a 
ſeparate intereſt, and who enter into no eee which 1 
prevent the natural eſſects of competition. 

Let the ſtate of demand among the natives be ſuppoſed the ſame 
as formerly, both as to height and greatneſs; 'in' conſequence of the 
operation of the different principles, which might have induced 
our merchants to follow one or other of the plans we have been 
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deſcribing; we. muſt, however ſtill ſuppoſe, that chey have been 
careful to preſerve conſiderable proſits upon every branch 
If ve ſuppoſe the inhabitants to have increaſed in numbers, 
wealth, and taſte for ſuperfluity, ſince the laſt voyage, demand will 
be found rather on the riſing hand. Upon the arrival of the mer - 
chants in competition with the former, both will offer to ſale; but 
if both ſtand to the ſame prices, it is very natural to ſuppoſe, that 
the former dealers will obtain a preference; as ceteris paribus, it is 
always an advantage to know and to be known. The laſt comers, 
therefore, have no other way left to counterbalance this. an- 
tage, but to lower their prices. | 4”: 1153 2.2 b 
This is a new phoenomenon : here the fall of prices is not vo- 
luntary as formerly; not conſented to from expediency ; not owing. 
to a failure of demand, but to the influence of a new principle of 
commerce, to wit, a double competition, This I ſhall now exa-. 
mine with all the care I am capable of, 


CHAP. VII. 
of double Competition. 


W. HEN competition is much ſtronger on one ſide of the contract 

than on the other, I call it imple, and then it is a term ſy- 
nonimous with what I have called compound demand. This is the. 
{pecies of competition which is implied in the term high demand, or 
when it is ſaid, that demand raiſes prices. 

Double competition is, when, in a certain degree, it takes place on 
both ſides of the contract at once, or vibrates alternately from one 
to the other. This is what reſtrains prices to the adequate value 
of the merchandize. 
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I frankly confefs I feel à great want of lànguage to expreſs my 
ideas, and it is for this reaſon Temploy ſo many examples, the bet- 
ter to communicate certain combinations of ung which _— 
wiſe would be inextricabee. 

The great difficulty is to diſtinguiſh clearly between ts Peinciples 
of demand, and thoſe of competition: here then follows the principal 
differences detween the two; relatively to the effects they produce 
ſeverally in the mercantile contract of buying and Pd oma 
I here expreſs ſhortly by the word contruct. 

Simple demand is what brings the quantity of a ack to mar. 
ket. Many demand, who do not buy; ' many offer, who do not 
ſell. This demand is called great or mall; it is ſaid to increaſe, to 
augment, to fell; and is expreſſed by theſe and other fynonimous 
terms, which mark an augmentation or diminution of quantity. 
In this ſpecies, two people never demand _ ſame * wen a 
part of the ſame thing, or things quite alk. 

Compound demand is the principle which raiſes prices, and never 
can make them ſink; becauſe in this caſe more than one de- 
mands the very ſame thing. It is ſolely applicable to the buyers, 
in relation to the price they offer. This demand is called &kigh or 
low, and is ſaid to ri/e, to fall, to mount, to fink, and is expreſſed by 
theſe and other ſynonimous terms. 

Simple competition, when between buyers, is the ſame as compound 
or high demand, but differs from it in ſo far, as this may equally 
take place among ſellers, which compound demand cannot, and ten 
it works a contrary effect: it makes prices ſink, and is ſynonimous 
with low demand - it is this competition which overturns the AO 
of work and demand ; of which afterwards. 

Double competition is what is underſtood to take place in an 
every operation of trade; it is this which prevents the exceſſive 
riſe of prices; it is this which prevents their exceſſive fall. While 
double competition prevails, the balance is perfect, trade and cory 
flouriſh, 
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The capital diſtinction, therefore, between the terms demand and 
competition is, that demand is conſtantly relative to the buyers, and 
when money is not the price, as in barter, then it is relative to _—_ 
ſide upon which the greateſt competition is found. 

We therefore fay, with regard to prices, Gemen is higb or hows 
With regard to the quantity of merchandize, demand is great or final. 
With ann it is always n en, W e of | 
weak, 

Competition, I have ſaid, is, with chal propriety, applicable to 
both parties in the contract. A competition among buyers is a pro- 
per expreſſion; a competitzon among ſellers, who have the merchan- 
dize, is fully as eaſily underſtood, though it be not quite fo ſtrik- 
ing, for reaſons which an example will make plain. | 

You come to a fair, where you find a great variety of every kind 
of merchandize, in the poſſeſſion of different merchants. Theſe, 
by offering their goods to fale, conſtitute a tacit competition; every 
one of them wiſhes to ſell in preference to another, and at the 
ſame time with the beft advantage to himſelf. 

The buyers begin, by cheapning at every ſhop. The firſt price 
aſked marks the covetouſneſs of the ſeller; the firſt price offered, 
the avarice of the buyer. From this operation, I ſay, competition 
begins to work its effects on both ſides, and fo becomes double. 
The principles which influence this operation are now to be de- 
duced. , 

It is impoſſible to ſuppoſe the ſame degree of eagerneſs, either 
to buy or to fell, among ſeveral merchants ; becaufe the degree of 
eagerneſs 1 take to be exactly in proportion to their view of profit ; 

and as theſe muſt neceſſarily be influenced and regulated by dif- 
ferent cirrumſtances, that buyer, who has the beſt proſpect of ſell. 
ing again with profit, obliges him, whoſe proſpect is not ſo good, 
to content himſelf with leſs; and that ſeller, who has bought to 
the beſt advantage, obliges him, who has paid dearer for the mer. 
chandize, to moderate his deſire of gain. 

It 
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It is from theſe principles, that competition among buyers and 
ſellers muſt take place. This is what conſines the fluctuation of 
prices within limits which are compatible with the reaſonable pro- 
fits of both buyers and ſellers; for, as has been ſaid, in treating 
of trade, we muſt conſtantly ſuppoſe the whole operation of buy - 
ing and ſelling to be performed by merchants; the buyer cannot 
be ſuppoſed to give ſo high a price as that which he expects to re- 
ceive, when he diſtributes to the conſumers, nor can the ſeller be 
ſuppoſed to accept of a lower than that which he paid to the ma- 
nufacturer. This competition is properly called double, becauſe of 
the difficulty to determine upon which fide it ſtands ; the ſame 
merchant may have it in his favour upon. certain articles, and 
againſt him upon others; it is continually in vibration, and the 
arrival of every poſt may leſs or more. pull dowa the, heavy ſcale. 

In every tranſaction between merchants, the profit reſulting from 
the ſale muſt be exactly diftinguiſhed from. the value of the mer: 
chandize. The firſt may vary, the laſt never can. It is this profit 
alone which can be influenced by competition ; and it is for that 
reaſon we find ſuch uniformity every where. in the prices of ee 
of the Tame quality, 

The competition between ſellers does not appear ſo ſtriking, as 
that between buyers ; becauſe he who offers to ſale, appears only 
paſſive in the firſt operation ; whereas the buyers preſent them- 
ſelves one after another; they make a demand, and when the 
merchandize is refuſed to one at a certain price, a ſecond either 
offers more, or does not offer at all : but ſo ſoon as another ſeller 
finds his account in accepting the price the firſt had refuſed, then 
the firſt enters into competition, providing his profits. will admit 
his lowering the firſt price, and thus competition takes place among 
the ſellers, until the profits upon their trade, "mw n from 
falling lower. 

In all markets, I have ſaid, this competition is 8 though 
inſenſibly, on many occaſſons; but jn others, the vibrations are 
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yeapaperceptble: Sometimes it is found ſtrongeſt an the ſide o 
the buyers, and in proportion as this grows, the competition bz 
tween the ſellers diminiſhes. When the competition between the 
former has raiſed prices to a certain ſtandard .it comes ta at ſlop; 
then the competition changes ſides and takes placac among itiuo 
ſellers, eager to profit of the bhigheſt price This makesprces 
fall, and according as they fall; the competition among the buyers 
diminiſhes. They ſtill wait for the loweſt period. Atilaſt it conresd 
and then perhaps ſome new. ctrewmitance; byygiting: theqbalance 
4 kick, diſappoints their hopes. If therefore it ever happens, that 
there is but one intereſt upon one fide of the contract, as in the 
example in the former chapter, where we ſuppoſed the ſellers 
united, you perceive, that the riſe of the price, occaſioned by che 
competition of the buyers, and even its coming ton ſtop, could 
not poſſibly have the effect of produting any competition on the 
other ſide; and therefore, if prices come after wards to ſink, the 
fall muſt have proceeded from the prudential .conſfiderationg of 
agapting the price to the faculties of choſe ho, from the height 
qt it, had withdrawn their demannn cc 
From theſe principles of competition, the foreſtalling of mur: 
kets is made a crime, becauſe it diminiſhes the competition Which 
ought to take place between different people, who have the ſame 
merchandize to offer to ſale. The foreſtaller buys all up, with an 
intention to ſell with more profit, as he has by that means taken 
other competitors. out of the way, and appears with a ſingle in- 
teęreſt on, one ſide of the contracꝭ, in the face of many competitars 
on the other. This perſon is puniſhed by the flate, becauſe he, has 
prevented the price of the mexchandize from becoming juſſly pro- 
portioned to the real value; hg has robbed the public, and enriched 
himſelf; and i in the puniſhment, he makes reſtitution. Here oc- 
cur two queſtions to be reſglyed, for the ſake of illuſtzazion. 417 54 
1 Gan competition among buyers poſſibly take place, when the 
prova ion made is more than ſuflicient to ſupply the quantity de- 

manded ? 
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manded? On the other hand, can competition take place among 
—˖ —ðñ̃ ̃ .u·2ß—m x˖ÄÜ 
made for it? un, 

Wee ae in eee 
there is a competition implied on one fide of the contract, and the 
very nature of this competition implies a poſſibility of its coming 
on the other, — Cg_n both ſides. 
But to be more particular. 

1. Experience ſhews, that however juſtly the proportion between 
the demand and the ſupply may be determined in fact, it is ſtill 
next to impoſſible to diſcover it exactly, and therefore buyers can 
only regulate the prices they offer, by what they may reaſonably 
expect to ſell for again. The ſellers, on the other hand, can only 
regulate the prices they expect, by what the merchandize has coſt 
them when brought to market. We have already ſhewn, how, 
under ſuch circumſtances, the ſeveral intereſts of individuals af- 
fe each other, and make the balance vibrate. 

2. The proportion between the ſupply and the demand is ſeldom 
other than relative among merchants, who are ſuppoſed to buy and 
fell, not from neceſſity, but from a view to profit. What I mean 
by relative is, that their demand is great or ſmall, according to prices : 
there may be a great demand for grain at 35 ſhillings per quarter, 
and no demand at all for it at 40 2 I fay, among mer - 

chants. 

Here I muſt obſerve, how eſſential it is, to attend to the ſmalleſt 
circumſtance in matters of this kind. The circumſtance 1 here 
have in my eye, is the difference I find in the effect of competition, 
when it takes place purely among merchants on both ſides of the 
contract, and when it happens, that either the conſumers mingle 
themſelves witli the merchant- buyers, or the manufacturers, that 
is, the furniſhers, mingle themſelves with the merchant-ſellers. 
This combination I ſhall illuſtrate, by the ſolution of another 
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queſtion and then conclude my chapter with a fem reflections 
upon the Whole. H 14 . i An 46: 533-116 34 7211: bu 

Can there be no caſe. 83 where the Competition. upon one 
ſide may ſubſiſt, without a poſſibility of its taking place. on the 
other, although there ſhould be ſeparate mtexefts upon both?) 

I anſwer. - The cafe is hardly ſuppoſable among merchants, whg 
buy and ſell with a view to profit ; but it is abſolutely. ſuppolable, 
and that is all, when the direct conſumers are the buyers; 
when the circumſtances of one of the parties is perfectly known; 
and when the competition is ſo ſtrong upon one fide, as to prevent 
a poſlibility of its becoming double, before the whole provigon is 
ſold off, or the demand ſatisfied. Let me have recourſe to ex- 
amples. 

Grain arriving in a ſmall quantity, a a port where the inhabitants 
are ſtarving, produces ſo great a competition among the con- 
ſumers, who are the buyers, that their neceſſity becomes evident; 
all the grain is generally bought up before prices can riſe ſo 
high as to come to a ſtop; becauſe nothing but want of money, 
that is, an impoſſibility of complying with the prices demanded 
by the merchants, can reſtrain them : but if you ſuppoſe, even 
here, that prices come naturally to a ſtop ; or that, after ſome time, 
they fall lower, from prudential conſiderations, then there is a 
poſſibility of a competition taking place among the ſellers, from 
the principles above deduced. If, on the contrary, the ftop is not 
natural, but occaſioned by rhe interpoſition of the magiſtrate, from 
humanity, or the like, there will be no competition, becauſe then 
the principles of commerce. are ſuſpended ; the ſellers are re- 
ſtrained on one fide, and they reſtrain the buyers on the other. 
Or rather, indeed, it is the magiſtrate, or compaſſion, who in a 
manner fixes the price, and performs the office of both buyer and 
A better example ſtill may be found, in a competition among 
ſellers ;; where it may be fo ſtrong, as to render a commodity in 2 
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manner of no value at all, as in the caſe of an uncommon and 
unexpected draught of fiſh, in a place of ſmall conſumptian, when 
no preparations have been made for ſalting them. There can be 
then no competition among the buyers ; becauſe the market can- 
not laſt, and they find themſelves. entirely maſters, to give what 
price they pleaſe, being ſure the ſellers muſt accept of it, or loſe 
their merchandize. In the firſt example, humanity commonly 
ſtops the activity of the principle of competition; in the other it 
is ſtopt by a certain degree of fair-dealing, which forbids the ac- 
cepting of a merchandize for nothing. 
In proportion therefore as the riſing of prices can Hob demand, 
or the ſinking of prices can increaſe it, in the ſame proportion will 
competition prevent cither the riſe or the fall from being carried 
beyond a certain length: and if ſuch a caſe can be put, where the 
riſing of prices cannor ſtop demand, nor the lowering of prices 
augment it, in ſuch caſes double competition has no effect; be- 
cauſe theſè circumſtances unite the moſt ſeparate intereſts of buy- 
ers and ſellers in the mercantile contract, and when upon one fide 
there is no ſeparate intereſt, there can then be no competition. 
From what has been ſaid, we may form a judgment of the va- 
rious degrees of competition. A book not worth a ſhilling, a fiſh 
of a few pounds weight, are often ſold for conſiderable ſums, 
The buyers here are not merchants. When an ambaſlador leaves 
a court in a hurry, things are ſold for leſs than the half of their 
value : he 1s no merchant, and his ſituation is known. When, at 
a public market, there are found conſumers, who make their pro- 
viſion ; or manufacturers, who diſpoſe of their goods for preſenr 
ſubliftence the merchants, who are reſpectively upon the oppoſite 
ſide of the contract to theſe, profit of their competition; and thofe 
who are reſpectively upon the ſame ſide with them, ſtand by with. 
patience, until they have finiſhed their buſineſs. Then matters 
come to be carried on between merchant arid merchanr, ar then, 
allow, that profits may riſe and fall, in the proportion of quan- 
Dd 2 tity 
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tity to demand; that is to ſay, if the proviſion is leſs than the de- 
mand, the competition among the demanders, or the riſe of the 
price, will be in the comgepnd ꝓroportion of the falling ſhort of 
the eommodity, and of the proſpe& of ſelling again with profit. 


It is this combingggn which regulates the.competitionOand Keeps 
it within bounds. It can affect but the profits upon the tranfaction; 
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Se Rave ben ertipttfyed it Ciplaining of t 1 it i 
Not be amifs to ſay a word concerning thoſe which ſtand in 
ww "bf this chapter. A t 104,907 ! AN. 7 id es 
ad Cexpence, when ſitply inks lou any particular 
relation, is always underſtood to be relative to money. This kind 
I dittinguich under the three heads, of private, public, and national. 
t. Private + expence is, what Ter herb, br ya private ſociety, 
lays out, Licher do provide articles of cönfumption, or 
more Permanent, tick may be conducive to their eaſe, conve» 
nience, or- advantage. Thus we xy, 4 large domęſtic expence, relative 
to one who ſpends a great income. We fay, a merchant has been 
at great expence for magazines, for living, for clerks, &c. but never 
Que he has been at any in buying g60ds. In the ſame way ma- 
nufacturer may expend for building, machines, horſes, and car- 
Iz 1 but never for the matter he manufactures. dp 


2. Public expence is, the a of that money, which vo 
deen contributed by indfviduals, for the current ſervice of the 
ſtare. The contribution, or gathering it together, tepreſents the 
effects of 'mkby 10 Libtes' of private'expenct'; the laying it out when 
collected. is public expenice.” Ramm 

3. National expence, is What is eipended out of 'the _"_ ay 
is whac diminiſhes national wealth. The print ipal di to 
be here attended to, is between public expence, or the laying out of 
public money, and national expence, which. is the alienating the. 

1 nation's; 
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natibn's wealth in favour of ſtrangers. Thus the greateſt public 
expence imaginable, may be no national expence; becauſe the mo- 
ney may remain at home, On the other hand, the ſmalleſt public, 
: or even private expence, WY be a national expence ; becauſe the mo- 
ney may go abroad. | 
Praſit, and 1%, 1 dude into poſitive, relative, and * Poſ tive 

Profit, implies no loſs to any body; it reſults from an augmentation 

of labour, induſtry, or ingenuity, and has the effect of ſwelling or 
"augmenting the public good. 

Pofitivg, los, implies no profit to any body; it is what reſults from 
the ceſſation of the former, or of the effects an from it, and 
may be ſaid to diminiſh the public good. | 

+ Relative profit, is what implies a loſs to ſome body; it marks a 
vibration of the balance of wealth between parties, but implies no 
addition to the general ſtock. | 
Kelntive boſe, is what, on the contrary, implies a deb to Ge. 
body; it alſo marks a vibration of the balance, but maker nothing 
from the general ſtack. 

The compound is eaſily underſtood; it is that ſpecics « of profit and 
laſs, which is partly relative, and partly poſitive. I call it compound, 
becauſe both kinds may ſubſiſt inſeparably in the ſame tranſaction. 


GH A E. IX. 
The general conſequences reſulting to a trading Mation, upon the 
opening of an 0 forei gn Commerce. 


ID I not intend to confine myſelf to very b topics in 
this chapter, I might in a manner exhauſt the whole ſubject 


of modern oeconomy under this title; for I apprchend that the 
whole 
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whole ſyſtem of — baer RENT TOS af an 
active foreign trade. 6 

A nation which, remains 3 kg commerce, Fog wen meren 
of thoſe who are active, and muſt be greatly favaured, indeed, by 
natural advantages, or by a conſtant flux of gold and filver from 
her mines, to b@ able to ſupport a correſpondence, not entirely 
hurtful ro the augmentation, of her wealth. | | | 

Theſe things ſhall be more enlarged. upon as we g0 along; the 
paint i in hand, is, to conſider the conſequences, of this trade, rela- 
tively to. thaſe who are the actors in the operation. 

When I look upon the wide field which here opens to my view, 
I am perplexed with too great a variety of objects. In one part, 1 
ſee, a decent and comely beginning of induſtry ; wealth flowing 
gently in, ta recompence ingenuity ; numbers both augmenting, 
and every one becoming daily more uſeful to another; agriculture 
proportionally extending itſelf ; no violent revolutions; no exorbt 
tant profits; no inſolence among the rich; no exceſſive miſery 
among the poor; multitudes employed in producing: great agcor- 
nomy upon conſumption ; and all che inſtruments gf. luxury, daily 
produced by the hands of the diligent, going out of the country 
for the ſervice of ſtrangers; not remaining at home for the grati« 
fication of ſenſuality. At laſt the augmentations come inſenſibly to 
a ſtop, Then theſe rivers of wealth, which were in briſk circulation 
through the whole world, and which returned to this trading 
nation as blood returns to the heart, only to be thrown out again 
by new pulſations, begin to be obſtructed in their courſe ; and flow- 
ing abroad more ſlowly than before, come to form ſtagnations at 
home. Theſe, impatient of reſtraint, ſoon burſt out into domeſtic 
circulation. Upon this cities ſwell in magniſicence of buildings; 
the face of the country is adorned with palaces, and * — 
covered with graves; luxury ſhines triumphant in every 
inequality becomes more ſtriking to the eye; and want and I mien 
appear more deformed, from the contraſt: even fortune grows 

more 
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more whimſical in her inconftancy; the beggar of the other day, 
now rides in his coach ; and he who was born in a bed of ſtate, is 
feen to die in a gaol, or in an alms-houſe. S RAT gra 
great domeſtic circulation. 


The ſtateſman looks about with amazement ; he, who was wont to 


conſider himſelf as the firſt man in the ſociety in every reſpect, per- 
ceives himſelf, perhaps, eclipſed by the luſtre of private wealth, which 
avoids his graſp when he attempts to ſeize it. This makes his go- 
vernment more complex and more difficult to be carried on; he 
muſt now avail himſelf of art and addreſs as well as of power and 
force. By the help of cajoling and intrigues, he gets a little into 
debt; this lays a foundation for public credit, which, growing by 
degrees, and in its progreſs affuming many new forms, becomes, 
from the moſt tender beginnings, a moſt formidable monſter, 
firiking terror into thoſe who cheriſhed it in its infancy. Upon 
this, as upon a triumphant war-horſe, the ſtateſman gets a-ſtride, 
he then appears formidable a-new ; his head turns giddy; he is 
choaked with the duſt he has raiſed; and at the moment he is 
ready to fall, to his utter aſtoniſhment and ſurprize, he finds a ſtrong 
monied intereſt, of his own creating, which, inſtead of ſwallowing 
him up as he apprehended, flies to his ſupport. Through this he 
gets the better of all oppoſition, he eſtabliſhes taxes, multiplies 
them, mortgages his fund of ſubſiſtence, either becomes a bank- 
rupt, and riſes again from his aſhes ; or if he be leſs audacious, he 
ftands trembling and tottering for a while on the brink of the 
political precipice. From one or the other of theſe perilous ſituations, 
he begins to diſcover an endleſs path which, after a multitude of 
windings, ftill returns into its ſelf, and continues an equal courſe 
through this vaſt labyrinth: but of this laſt part, more in the third 
bool. | 

It is now full time to leave off rhapſody, and return to reaſoning 
and cool inquiry, concerning the more immediate and more gene- 
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ral effects and ename toons un oe fou on udn. 
trade in à nation of mdnſtiryy of nf’ hee or nt 
: The firſband moſt fenſibleratteration will money Ga 
for manufacturers, becauſe by ſupplyingr-the'rwants of ftrangers, 
the number at, conſumers, will. mow; be- conſiderably augmenyed. 
What again, will follow. upon this, muſt depend e circum- 
mio tir 710 1 f 7d beg: nad 1 
If. this revolution in the flate of demand Hud, p prove rooiolens, 
rhe copſequence of, jt will be O Haende Näf ir ſhould, prove 
t. will incregſe it. I. hope, thy, diſtinctien is well: un- 
derſtopd, and chat the conſequence appears juſt; for, if the ſupply 
do not. increaſe in proportion c the demand, à competition will 
enſue among the dende, Nhich is the common affect of ſuch 
ſudden. reyolutigns., If. on the, other hand, @, gentle increaſe, of 
demand. ſhould be accqrapanied: with. -prpporiignal ſupply,.the 
whole induſtrious ſociety Ie et ey Yiggur, and in wholſome 
ature, wichour being, ſenlible, gf any, great. advantage or. incon- 
ec SF of, theip circymliayess will even. be .imper- 
bs of "ab * met bop gte wy pid nr Tie 4 bes 
— nl of the violent revalution. will, in this 
example,. be flattering to ſome, and diſagreeable ra others. Wealth 
will be found daily to angwent, from che rikng of prices, in many 
bragehes gf induſtry., This will cocourage. the; induſtrious claſlgs, 
and the idle, conſumers, at home, will complain, . 1. have. alrgagy 
dyelr abundantly long . eſlecks reſuling, from, this abe 
lower claſſes af the people, in providing them Mich a certain. 
means of ybſiſtenge. Len men e ming en Wh lilf ve & enen the 
higher claſles will be made likeyiſe,to eel the.gaod1offeds. of this 
general change, , although at firſt they may; fufles.2 teraporary in- 
conveniency from it. 00d 
TCC 
finding f bende who, juſtcad of labauging, the ground, will chogſe 


to turn t elves to manufactures. This we have conſidered in 
YOL L Ee 


the 
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the light of purging the lands of ſuperſluous mouths; but every 
conſequence i in this great chain of politics draws other conſequences 
after it, and as they follow one another, things put on different 
faces, which aſſect claſſes differently. The purging of the land 
is but one of the firſt; here follows another. 

The deſertion of the lands employed in a triſling agriculture 
will at firſt, no doubt, embarraſs the farmers ; but in a little time 
every thing becomes. balanced in a trading; nation, becauſe. here 
every induſtrious man muſt advance in proſperity, in ſpite of all ge- 
neral combinations of circymſtances, 

In the caſe before us, che relative profits upon farming muſt ſoon 
become. greater than formerly, becauſe. of this additional expence 
which muſt affect the whole claſs of farmers; conſequently, this. 
additional expence, inſtead of warning out to be a loſs to either 
landlord or farmer, will, after ſome- little time, turn out to the 
advantage of both: becauſe the produce of the ground, being in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary to every body, muſt in every article increaſe 
in its value. Thus in a ſhort time accounts will be nearly balanced 
on all hands; that is to ſay, the ſame proportion of wealth will, ceteris 
paribus, continue the ſame among the induſtrious. I ſay among 
the. induſtrious; for thoſe who are 4 idle, or even negligent, 
will be great loſers. 


A proprietor of land, inattentive to the cauſes of his farmer's 
additional expence, may very imprudently ſuffer his rents to fall, 
inſtead of aſſiſting him on a proper occaſion, in order to make them 
afterwards riſe the higher. _ 

Fhoſe who live upon a determined income in money, and who, 
are nowiſe employed in traffic, nor in any ſcheme of induſtry, 


will, by the augmentation of prices, be found in worſe circum- 
ſtances than before. 


In.a trading nation every man muſt turn his talents to account, 
or he will undoubtedly be left behind in this univerſal emulation, 
2 | in 
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in which the moſt induſtrious, the moſt ingenious, and the moſt 
frugal will conſtantly carry off the prize. 

This conſideration ought to be a ſpur to every body. The richeſt 
men in a trading nation have no ſecurity againſt poverty, I mean 
proportional poverty; for though they diminiſh nothing of their 
income, yet by not increafing it in proportion to others, they loſe their 
rank in wealth, and from the firſt claſs in which they ſtood, they 
will flide inſenſibly down to a lower. 

There is one conſequence of an additional beneficial trade, which 
raiſes demand and increaſes wealth ; but if we ſuppoſe no propor- 
tional augmentation of ſupply, it will prove at beft but an airy 
dream which laſts for a moment, and when the gilded ſcene is 
paſſed away, numberleſs are the inconveniencies which are ſecn to 
follow, 

I ſhall now 7 point out the natural confoqtiencts of this augmen- 
tation of wealth drawn from foreign nations, when the ſtateſman 
remains inattentive to increaſe the ſupply both of food and manu- 
factures, in proportion to the augmentation of mouths, and of the 
demand for the produce of induſtry. 

Tn ſuch a ſituation profits will daily ſwell, and every ſcheme for 
reducing them within the bounds of moderation, will be looked 
upon as a hurtful and unpopular meaſure: be it ſo; but let us 
examine the conſequences. 

We have ſaid, that the riſe of demand for manufactures naturally 
increaſes the value of work: now I muſt add, that under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, the augmentation of riches, in a country, euther nat 
capable of improvement as to the ſoul, or where precautions have not been 
talen for facilitatins a multiplication of inbabitants, by the importation of 

ſubſlence, will be productive of the moſt calamitous conſequences, , 

On one ſide, this wealth will eſſectually diminiſh the mals of 
the food before produced; and on the other, will increaſe the num- 
ber of uſeleſs conſumers. The firſt of theſe circumſtances will raiſe 
the demand for food; and the ſecomd will diminiſh the number of 

TE 2 uſcful 
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uſeful free hands, and conſequently raiſe the price of nee : 
-rutes: here are ſhortly the outlines of this progreſss. 

The more rich nd luxurious a people are, the more delicate — 
become in their manner of living; if they fed on bread formerly, 
they will now feed on meat; if they fed on meat, they will now feed 
on fowl. The ſame ground which, feeds a hundred with, bread, 
and a proportional quantity of animal food, will not maintain an 
equal number of delicate livers, Food mult then, become more 
ſcarce ; demand for it riſes ; the rich are always the ſtrongeſt in the 
market; they conſume the food, and the poor are forced to ſtarve. 

. Here the wide door to modern diſtreſs opens; to wit, a hurtful 
competition for ſubſiſtence. Farther, when a people become rich, 
they think leſs of oeconomy; a number of uſeleſs ſervants are 
hired, to become an additional dead weight on conſumption ; and 
when their ſtarving countrymen cannot ſupply the extravagance of 
the rich ſo cheaply as other nations, they either import inſtruments 
of foreign luxury, or ſeek to enjoy them out of their own country, 
and thereby make reſtitution of their gains. 

Is it not therefore evident, that if, before things come to this paſs, 
additional ſubſiſtence be not provided by one method or other, the 
number of inhabitants muſt diminiſh ; although riches may daily 
increaſe by a balance of additional matter, ſuppoſed to be brought 
into the country in conſequence of the hitherto beneficial foreign 
trade. This is not all. I fay farther, that the beneficial trade will 
laſt for a time only. For the infallible conſequence of the riſe of 
prices at home will be, that thoſe nations which at firſt conſumed 
your manufactures, perceiving the gradual increaſe of their price, 
will begin to work for themſelves ; or finding out your rivals who 
can ſupply them cheaper, will open their doors to them. Theſe 
again, perceiving the great advantages gained by your traders, 
will begin to ſupply the market; and ſince every thing muſt be 
cheaper in countries where we do not ſuppoſe the concurrence of 
all the circumſtances mentioned above, theſe nations will ſupplant 
you, and be enriched in their turn. 

Here 
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Here comes a new revolution: Trade is S met a tep; hat 
then becomes of all the hands which were: formerly employed in 
ſupplying the foreign demands? 0 anonm bo 
Mere revolutions ſo ſudden as we are obliged to repreſent them, 
all would go to wreck; in proportion as they happen by quicker 
or {lower degrees, the inconvenieneies are greater or ſmaller. 

Prices, we ha : faid, are made to riſe by competition. If the 
competition of tne ſtrangers was what raiſed them, the diſtreſs 
upon the manufacturers will be in proportion to the fuddennefs of 
their deſerting the market. If the competition was divided between 
the ſtrangers and the home conſumers, che inconveniencies which 
enſue will be leſs; becauſe the deſertion of the ſtrangers will be in 
ſome meaſure made up by an increaſe of home conſumption which 
will follow upon the fall of prices. And if, in the third caſe, the 
natives have been ſo imprudent as not only to ſupport a competition 
with the ſtrangers, and thereby diſguſt them from coming any 
more to market, but even to continue the competition between 
themſelves, the whole % ſuſtained. by the revolution will be na- 
tional. Wealth will ceaſe to augment, but the inconveniencies, 
in place of being felt by the manufacturers, will only affect the 
ſtate; thoſe will continue in affluence, extolling the generoſity of 
their countrymen, and deſpiſing the poverty of the ſtrangers who 
had enriched them. 

Domeſtic luxury will here prove an expedient for preſerving frohn 
ruin the induſtrious part of a people, who, in ſubſiſting themſelves, 
had enriched their country. No change will follow in their 
condition; they will go on with a painful aſſiduity to labour, and 
if the conſcquences of it become now hurtful to one part of the 
ſtare, they muſt, at leaſt, be allowed to be n, neceſſary for 
the ſupport of the other. 

But that luxury is no neceſſary concomitant of Seien trade, in 
a nation where the true principles of it are underſtood,” will appear 
very plain, from a contraſt I am- now going to point out, in the 


example 
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example of a modern ſtate, renowned for its commerce and "No 

iy. The country 1 mean, is Holland. _ 
_. Aſetof induſtrious and frugal ee devine | 
by nature ſubject to many inconveniencies, the moving of which 
neceffarily employed abundance of hands. Their ſituation upon 
the cantinent, the power of their former maſters, and the ambition 
of their neighbours, obliged them to keep great bodies of troops. 
Theſe two articles added to the numbers of the community, with- 
out either enriching the ſtate by their labour exported, or producing 
food for themſelves or countrymen. - 

Ide ſcheme of a commonwealth was calculated to draw togerher 
the induſtrious; but it has been flill more ufeful in ſubfiſting 
then: the republican form of government, being there greatly fub- 
divided, veſts authority fufficient in every part of it, to make ſuite 
able proviſion for their own ſubſiſtence; and the tye which unites 
them, regards only matters of public concern. Had the whole 
been governed by one ſovereign, or by one council, „ 
matter never could have been effectuated. 

L imagine it would be impoſſible for the moſt able miniſter that 
ever lived, to provide nouriſhment for a country ſo extended as 
France, or even as England, ſuppoſing theſe as fully peopled as 
Holland is: even although it ſhould be admitted that a ſufficient 
quantity of food might be found in other countries for their ſub- 
ſiſtence. The enterpriſe would be too great, abuſes would mul- 
tiply ; the conſequence would be, that the inhabitants would die 
for want, But in Holland the caſe is different, every little town 
takes care of its own inhabitants; and this care, being the object 
of application and profit to ſo many perſons, is accompliſhed with 
ſucceſs. a 

When once it is laid down as a maxim in a country, that food 
mult of neceſlity be got from abroad, in order to feed the inhabi- 
tants at home, the corn trade becomes conſiderable, and at the 
ſame time certain, regular, and permanent. This was the caſe in 

Holland : 
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Holland: as the inhabitants were induftrious, the neceffary conſe- 
quence has been, a very extraordinary maltiplcation ; and at the 
ſame time ſuch an abundance of grain, that inſtead of being in 
want thenifelves, they often ſupply their neighbours. There are 
many examples of England's being fupplied with grain from thence, 
and, which is tilt more cxtraosdinary, from the: re- exportation af 
the very produce of its own. fruit ful foil. 

It is therefore evident, that the only way to ſupport induſtry, is 
ta provide a ſupphy of ſubſiſtence, conſtantiy proportional to the * 
demand chat may be made for it. This is a precautions indif- 
pendably: neceffary for preventing hurtful competition. This is the 
panticulay care of the Dutch: ſo. long as it can be effectual, their 
ſtate can fear no deeline; but whenever they come to he diſtreſſed 
in the markets, upon which they depend for ſubſiſtence; they wil 
fink into ruin. It is by mere dint of frugality, cheap and parſimo- 
nious living, that the navigation of this: induſtrious people is ſup= 
ported. Conſtant employment, and an accumulation of almoſf 
imperceptible gains, fills their coffers with wealth, in ſpight of the 
large outgoings to which their own proper nouriſhment yearly 
forces them. The large profits upon induſtry in other countries, 
which are no proof of generoſity, but a fatal effect of a ſcanty ſub- 
ſiſtence, is far from dazzling their eyes. They ſeldom are found 
in the liſt of competitors at any foreign port; if they have their 
cargo to diſpoſe of, they wait with pleaſure in. their own veſſels, 
conſuming their own proviſions, and at laſt accept. of what others: 
have left. It may be ſaid, that many other circumſtances! concur 
in favour of the Dutch; beſides the article of ſubſiſtence. I ſhall 
not diſpute this matter; but only remind my reader of what was 
ſaid in the firſt book; to wit, that if a computation be made of the 
hands employed in providing ſubſiſtence, and of thoſe who are ſeve- 
rally taken up in ſupplying every other want, their numbers will be 
found nearly to balance one another im the moſt luxurious coun- 
tries. From this I conclude, that the article of fbod, among the 

| lower- 
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lower. claſſes, muſt bear a very high proportion to all the other 
articles of their conſumption ; and therefore a diminution upon the 
price of ſubſiſtence, muſt be of infinite conſequence to manufac- 

turers, who are obliged to buy it. From this conſideration, let us 
judge of the conſequence of ſuch augmentations upon the price of 
grain, as are familiar to us; 30 or 40 per cent. ſeems nothing. 

Now this augmentation operates upon two thirds, at leaſt, of the 
whole expence of a labouring man: let any one who lives in tole- 
rable afluence make the application of this to bimſelf, and exa- 
mine how he would manage his affairs if, by accidents of rains or 
winds, his expences were to riſe 30 per cent. without a poflibility of 
reſtraining them; for this is unfortunately the caſe with all the 
lower claſſes. From whence 1 conclude, that the keeping food 
cheap, and ſtill more the preſerving it at all times at an equal 
ſtandard, is the fountain of the wealth of Holland; and that any 
hurtful competition in this article muſt beget a difbrder which will 
affect the whole of the manufacturers of a ſtate. 


CHAP. X. 
Of the Balance of Work and Demand, 


T is quite impoſſible to go methodically through the ſubject of 
political oeconomy, without being led into anticipations. We 
have frequently mentioned this balance of work and demand, and 
ſhewed how important a matter it is for 1 ſtateſman to attend to it. 
The thing, therefore, in general is well underſtood ; and all that 
remains to be done, is to render our ideas more determined con- 


cerning it, and more adequate, if poſſible, to the principles we 
have been laying down. 


We 


\ 
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We have obſerved how different circumſtances influence theſe turns, 
ſo as to make them repreſent ideas entirely different; and we have 
ſaid that double competition ſupports the balance we are now to 
ſpeak of, and that ſingle competition overturns it. 
The word demand in this chapter is taken in the moſt imple ac- 
ceptation; and when ve ſuy that the balance between work and 
demand is to be fuſtained in equilibrio, as far as poſſible, we mean 
that the quantity ſupplied ſhould be in proportion to the quantity 
demanded, that is, wanted. While the balance ſtands juſtly poiſed; 
prices are found in the adequate proportion of the real expence of 
making the goods, with a 1 3 for 1 to the manufac- 
rurer and merchant. 

I have, in the fourth chapter, obſerved Mow nereflary a rehing it 
is to diſtinguiſh the two conſtituent parts of every price; the value, 
and the profit, Let the number of perſons be ever ſo great, who, 
upon the ſale of a piece of goods, ſhare in the profits; it is ſtill 
eſſential, in ſuch enquiries as theſe, to ſuppoſe them diſtinctly 
ſeparate from the real value of the commodity ; and the beſt way 
poſſible to diſcover exactly the proportion between the one and the 
other, is by a ſcrupulous watchfulneſs over the balance we are now 
treating of, as we ſhall preſently ſee. 

The value and profits, combined in the price of a manufacture 
produced by one man, are eaſily diſtinguifhed, by means of the 
analyſis we have laid down in the fourth chapter. As long as any 
market is fully ſupplied with this ſort of work, and u more; thoſe 
who are employed in it live by their trade, and gain no unreaſon- 
able profit: becauſe there is then no violent competition upon one 
ſide only, neither between the workmen; nor between thoſe who 
buy from them, and the balance gently vibrates under the in- 
fluence of a double competition. This is the repreſentation of a 
perfect balance. | | 
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This balance is overturned in four different ways. 

Either the demand diminiſhes, and the work remains the Ge: 
Or the work diminiſhes, and the demand remains 

Or the demand increaſes, and the work remains: 

Or the work increaſes, and the demand remains. 

Now each of theſe four combinations may, or may not, produce 
a competition upon one fide of the contract op. This, muſt be 
explained. 

If demand Seninithes. and work remains the ms. which.is - 4h 
fixſt caſe, either thoſe who, furniſh the work will enter into com- 
petition, in which caſe they will hurt each other, and prices will 
fall below the reaſonable ſtandard of the even balance; or they 


will not enter into competition, and then prices continuing as for- 


merly, the whole demand will be get and the remainder of 


the work will lie upon hand. 


This is a ſymptom of decaying trade. 

Let us now, on.the other hand, ſuppoſe demand to increaſe, and. 
Work to remain as before. 

This example points out no 'diminucien on either ſide, as was, 
the caſe before, but an augmentation, upon one; and is either a. 
ſymptom of growing luxury at home, or of an increaſe in foreign 
trade. 

Here the ſame alternation of circumſtances occurs. The de- 
manders will either enter into competition and raiſe the price of 


Work, or they will enter into no competition; but being deter- 


mined not to exceed the ordinary ſtandard of the perfect balance, 
will defer making their proviſion till another time, or ſupply them- 
{elves in another market; that is to ſay, the new demand will 
ceaſe as ſoon as it is made, for want of a ſupply. 

Whenever, thefefore, this perfect balance of work and demand 
is overturned. by the force of. a ſimple competition, or by one of 
the ſcales preponderating, one of two things muſt happen; either a 


part of the demand is not anſwered, or a part of the goods is not ſold. » 


f Theſe 


* 
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Theſe are the immediate _—_— of the mn of the * 
lance. 

Let me next point out the object of ive ſtateſman's care, relatively 
to ſuch effects, and ſhew the conſequences of their being neglected. 

We may now ſimplify our ideas, and inſtead of the former com- 
binations, make uſe of other expreſſions which may convey them. 

Let us therefore ſay, that the fall or riſe upon either fide of the 
balance, is poſitive, or relative. Poſitrve, when the fide we talk of 
really augments beyond, or diminiſhes below the uſual ſtandard. 
Relative, when there is no alteration upon the ſide we ſpeak of, and 

that the ſubverſion of the balance is owing to an alteration on the 
other ſide. As for example: 

Inſtead of ſaying demand diminiſhes, and work remains the 
ſame, let us ſay, demand diminiſhes poſitively, or work increaſes 
relatively; according as the ſubje& may lead us to ſpeak either of 
the one or of the other. This being premiſed, X 

If the ſcale of work ſhall preponderate poſitively, it ſhould be in- 
quired, whether the. quantity furniſhed has really ſwelled, in all 
reſpects, beyond the proportion of the conſumption, (in which caſe 
the ſtateſman ſhould diminiſh the number of hands, by throwing a 
part of them into a new channel) or whether the imprudence of 
the workmen has only made them produce their work unſeaſon- 
ably ; in which caſe, proper information, and even aſſiſtance ſhould 
be given them, to prevent merchants from taking the advantage of 
their want of experience: but theſe laſt precautions are neceſſary 
only-in the infancy of induſtry. 

If a ſtateſman ſhould be negligent on this occaſion ; if he ſhould 
allow natural conſequences to follow upon one another, juſt as cir- 
cumſtances ſhall determine; then it may happen, that workmen 
will keep upon hand that part of their goods which exceeds the 
demand, until neceſſity forces them to enter into competition with 
one another, and ſell for what they can get. Now this competition 
is hurtful, becauſe it is all on one fide, and becauſe we have 
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ſuppoſed the preponderating of the ſcale of work to be an over- 
turning of a perfect balance, which can by no means be ſet right 
conſiſtently with a ſcheme of thriving, but by the ſcale of demand 
becoming heavier, and re-eſtabliſhing a double competition. Were 
this to happen, before the workmen come to ſell in competition, 
then the balance would again be even, after what I call a ſhort vi- 
bration, which is no /ubver/ton ; but when the ſcale of work remains 
too long in the ſame poſition, and occaſions a ſtrong, hurtful, and 
laſting competition, upon one ſide only, then, I ſay, the balance is 
overturned ; becauſe this diminiſhes the reaſonable profits, or per- 
haps, indeed, obliges the workmen to ſell below prime colt. | The 
effect of this is, that the workmen fall into diſtreſs, and that in- 
duſtry ſuffers a diſcouragement ; and this effect is certain. 

But it may be aſked, Whether, by this fall of prices, demand 
will not be increaſed ? That is to ay; » will not the whole of the 
goods be ſold off? 

I anſwer, That this may, or may not, wb the effect of the fall, 
according to circumſtances: it is a contingent conſequence of the 
ſimple, but not the effect of the double competition: the diſtreſs 
of the workmen is a certain and unavoidable conſequence of the 
firſt, 

But ſuppoſing this contingent conſequence to happen, will it not 
ſet the balance even, by increaſing the demand! I anſwer, the ba- 
lance is then made even by a violent ſhock given to induſtry, but 
it is not ſet even from any principle which can ſupport it, or make 
it flouriſh. Here is the criterion of a perfect balance: A poſitive 
moderate profit muſt balance a poſitive moderate profit ; the balance muſt vi- 
brate, and no loſs muſt be found on either ſide. In the example before us, 
the balance ſtands even, it is true; the work and the demand are 
equally poiſed as to quantity; but it is a relative profit, which hangs 
in the ſcale, oppoſite to a relative loſs. I wiſh this may be well un- 
derſtood ; farther illuſtrations will make it clear. | | 


Next, 
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Next, let me fuppoſe the ſcale of demand to preponderate poſi- 
4ively. In this caſe, the ſtateſman ſhould be ſtill more upon his 
guard, to provide a proportional ſupply; becauſe the danger here 
may at firſt put on a ſhew of profit, and deceive him. 

The conſequences of this ſuBverſion of the-balance are either, 

iſt, That a competition will take place among the demanders 
only, which will raiſe profits. Now if, after a ſhort vibration, 
the ſupply comes to be increaſed by the ſtateſman's care, no harm 
will enſue ; competition will change ſides, and profits will come 
down again to the perfect ſtandard. But if the ſcale of demand 
remains preponderating, and ſo keeps profits high, the conſequence 
will be, that, in a little time, not only the immediate ſeller of the 
goods, but alſo every one who has contributed to the manufacture, 
will inſiſt upon ſharing theſe new profits. Now the evil is not, 
that every one ſhould ſhare, or that the profits ſhould ſwell, as 
long as they are ſupported by demand,” and as long as they can 
truly be conſidered as precarious ; but the miſchief is, that, in con- 
ſequence of this wide repartition, and by ſuch profits ſubſiſting for 
a long time, the; inſenſibly become con/olidated, or, as it were, 
transformed into the intrinſic value of the goods. This, I ſay, is 
brought about by time ; becauſe the habitual extraordinary gains 
of every one employed induce the more luxurious among them to 
change their way of life inſenſibly, and fall into the habit of 
making greater „ and engage the more ſlothful to re- 
main idle, till they are exhauſted. When therefore it happens, that 
large profits have been made for a conſiderable time, and that they 
have had the effect of forming a taſte for a more expenſive way of 
living among the induſtrious, it will not be the ceſſation of the 
demand, nor the ſwelling of the ſupply, which will engage them 
to part with their gains. Nothing will operate this effect but 
ſharp neceſlity ; and the bringing down of their profits, and the 
throwing the workmen into diſtreſs, are then ſimultaneous ; which 
proves the truth of what I have ſaid, that theſe profits become, by 

long 
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long habit, virtually conſolidated with the real value of the mer- 
chandize. Theſe are the: conſequences of a neglected ſimple 
petition, which raifes the profits upon induſtry, and keeys the-ba- 
lance overturned for a conſiderable time. 

2dly, Let me examine the conſequences of this overturn in the 
actual preponderancy of demand, when it does not occaſion a com- 
petition among the demanders, and conſequently, when it does 
not increaſe the profits upon induſtry. by 

This caſe can only happen, when the commodity is not a mat- 
ter of great neceſſity, or even of great uſe ; ſince the deſirę of pro- 
curing it is not ſufficient to engage the buyers to raiſe their price ; 
unleſs, indeed, this difference ſhould proceed from the eaſe of 
providing the ſame, in other markets, as cheap as formerly. This 
laſt is a dangerous circumſtance, and loudly calls for the atten- 
tion of the ſtateſman. He muit prevent, by all poſſible means, 
the deſertion of the market, by a ſpeedy ſupply for all the demand, 
and muſt even perhaps give encouragements to manufacturers, to 
enable them to diminiſh the prices fixed by the regular ſtandard. 
This is the ſituation of a nation which is in Me way of loſing 
branches of her foreign trade; of which afterwards. 

Whatever therefore be the conſequence of the actual prepon- 
derancyiof the ſcale of demand; that is, whether it tend to raiſe 
profits, or to diſcredit the market; the ſtateſman's care ſhould be 
directed immediately towards making the balance come even of 
itſelf, without any ſhock, and that as ſoon as poſſible, by increaſ- 
ing the ſupply. For if it be allowed to ſtand long in this over- 
turned ſtate, natural conſequences will operate a forced reſtitution ; 
that is, the riſe in the price, or the call of a foreign market, will 
effectually cut off a proportional part of the demand, and leave 
the balance in an equilibrinm, difadvantageous to trade and in- 
*eftry. P | | 

In the former caſe, the manufacturers were forced to flarve, by 
an unnatural — when the relative proſit and loſs of indi- 
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viduals balacced ene another. Here the manufacturers are in- 
riched for a little time, by a riſe of profits, relative to the loſs the 
nation ſuſtains, by not ſupplying the whole demand. This reſults 
from the competition of their cuſtomers ; but ſo ſoon as theſe pro- 
fits become conſolidated with the intrinſic value, they will ceaſe to 
have the advantage of profits, and, becoming in a manner nece{- 
fary to the exiſtence of the goods, will ceaſe to be conſidered as 
advantageous. Theſe forced reſtitutions then, brought about, as 
we have faid, by ſelling goods below their value, by cutting off a 
part of the demand, or by ſending it to another market, refembles 
the operation of a carrier, who ſets his aſs's burden even, hy lay- 
ing a ſtone upon the lighteſt end of it. He however loſes none of 
his merchandize ; but the abſurdity of the ſtateſman is ftill greater, 
for he appears willingly to open the heavy end of the load, and to 
throw part of his merchandize into the high-way. 

I hope, by this time, I have ſufficiently ſhewn the difference in 
effect between the fimple and the double competition; between the 
vibrations of this balance of work and demand, and the overturning 
of it. When it {vibrates in moderation, and by ſhort alternate 
riſings and ſinkings, then induftry and trade go on proſperouſly, 
and are in harmony with each other; becauſe both parties gain. 

The induſtrious man is recompenced in proportion to his ingenu- 
ity; the intrinſic value of goods does not vary, nor deceive the 
merchant ; profits on both ſides fluctuate according to demand, 
but never get time to conſolidate with, and ſwell the real value, 
and never altogether diſappear, and ſtarve the workman, 

This happy ſtate cannot be ſupported but by the care of the ſtateſ- 
man ; and when he is found negligent in the diſcharge of.this part 
of his duty, the conſequence is, that either the ſpirit of induſtry, 
which, it is ſuppoſed, has coſt him much pains to cultivate, is ex- 
tinguiſhed, or the produce of it riſes to ſo high a value, as to be 
our of the reach of a multitude of purchaſers. 


The 
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Ihe progreſs towards the one or the other of eſe extremes is 
eaſily perceived, by attending to the ſucceſſive overturnings of · the 
balance. When theſe are often repeated on the ſame ſide, and the 
- balance ſet right, by a ſucceſſion of forced reſtitutions only, the 
ſame ſcale preponderating a- new, then is the laſt periòd ſoon ac. 
compliſhed. When, on the contrary, the- overturnings are alter- 
nate, ſometimes the ſcale of demand overturaing the balance, 
ſometimes the ſcale of work,; the laſt period is More (diſtant. 
Trade and induſtry ſubſiſt longer, butetheytremain in à ſtate of 
perpetual convulſion. On the other hand, hen the balance genaly 
vibrates, then work and demand, that is, trade and induſtry like 
agriculture and population, prove mutually aſſiſling to Ver other 
in promoting their reciprocal augmen tation 

In order therefore to ꝓt̃eſerve a trading ſtate * the 
greateſt care muſt be taken, to ſupport perfect balance between 
the hands employed in work and the demand for their labour. 
That is to ſay, according to former definitions, to prevent demand 
from ever ſtanding long at an immoderate height, by providing at 
all times a ſupply, ſufficient to anſwer the greateſt that ever can 
be made: or, in other words, ſtill, in order to accuſtom my rea- 
ders to certain expreſſions, to encourage the great, and to diſcou- 
rage the high demand. In this caſe, competition will never be 
found too ſtrong on either ſide of the contract, and profits will ** = 
moderate, but ſure, on both. » 

If, on the contrary, there be found too many hands for * 
demand, work will fall too low for workmen, to be able to live; 
or, if there be too few, work will riſe, and manufactures will not 
be exported. 

For want, of this juſt balance, no trading late has ever been of 
long duration, after arriving at a certain height of proſperity. We 
perceive in hiſtory the riſe, progreſs, grandeur, and decline of Sy- 
don, Tyre, Carthage, Alexangria, and Venice, not to come nearer 
home. While theſe ſtates were on . growing band, they were 

Ry 2 powerful; 
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powerful ; when once they came to their height, they immediately 
found themſelves labouring under their own 8 The rea- 
ſon of this appears from what has been ſaid. | 

. While there is a demand for the trade of any country, inhabi- 
tants are always on the increaſing hand. This is evident from 
what has been ſo often repeated in the firſt book, and confirmed by 
thouſands of examples. There never was any branch of trade 
eſtabliſhed in any kingdom, province, city, or even village; but 
ſuch kingdom, province, &c. increaſed in inhabitants. While this 
gradual increaſe of people is in proportion to the growing de- 
mand for hands, the balance between work and demand is exactly 
kept up: but as all augmentations muſt at laſt come to a ſtop, 
when this happens, inconveniencies muſt enſue, greater or leſs, 
according to the negligence of the ſtateſman, and the violence or 
ſuddenneſs of the revolution. 


CHAP. XI. 
Why in Time this Balance is deflroyed. 


OW let us examine what may be the reaſon why, in a trading 
and induſtrious nation, time neceſſarily * the perfect 
balance between work and demand. 

We have already pointed out one general cauſe, to wit, the na. 
tural ſtop which muſt at laſt be put to Rog of every 
kind. 

Let us now apply this to ee in order to diſcover in 

what manner natural cauſes operate this ſtop, either by prevent- 
ing the increaſe of work, on ene fide of the balance, or the in- 
creaſe of demand, on the other. When once we diſcover how the 
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ſtop is put to augmentations, we may fafely- conclude, that the 
continuation of the ſame, or fimilar cauſes, nn nnen 
minution, and operate a decline. 

We have traced the progreſs of induſtry, and fhewn how it goes 
hand in hand with the augmentation of ſabfiftence, which is the 

principal allurement to labour. Now the angmentation of food is 
relative to the ſoil, and as long as this can be brought to produce, 
at an expence proportioned to the value of the returns, agricul-- 
ture, without any doubt, will go forward in every country of in- 
duſtry. But ſo ſoon as the progreſs of agriculture demands an ad. 
ditional expence, which rhe natural return, at the ſtated prices of 
ſubſiſtence, will not defray, agriculture comes to a ſtop, and fo, 
would numbers, did not the: conſequences of induſtry puſh them 
forward, in fpite of ſmall difficulties. The induſtrious then, I fay, 
continue to multiply, and the conſequence is, that food becomes 
ſcarce, and that the inhabitants enter into competition for it. 

This is no contingent conſequence, it is an infallible one; be- 
cauſe food is an article of the firſt neceſſity, and here the proviſion 
is ſuppoſed to fall ſhort of the demand. This raiſes the profits of 
thoſe who have food ready to ſell; and as the balance upon this 
article muſt remain overturned for ſome time, without the interpo- 
ſition of the ſtateſman, theſe profits will be conſolidated with the price, 
and give encouragement to a more expenſive improvement of the 
ſoil, I ſhall here interrupt the examination of the conſequences 
of this revolution as to agriculture, until I have examined the ef. 
fects which the riſe of the price of food produces on induſtry, 
and on the demand for it. 

This augmentation on the value of ſubſiſtence muſt neceſſarily 
raiſe the price of all work, becauſe we are here ſpeaking of an 
induſtrious people fully employed, and becauſe ſabfiſtence is one 
of the three articles which compoſe the intrinfic value of thelr 
work, as has been ſaid. 
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| The riſe cherofore, upon the price of work, not being any aug 
mentation of that part of the price which we call profits, as hap- 


pens to be the caſe when a riſe in demand has produced a compe- 

tition among the buyers, cannot be brought down but by in- 

- creaſing the ſupply of ſubſiſtence; and were a ſtateſman to miſtake 
the real cauſe of the riſe, and apply the, remedy of. increaſing 
the quantity of work, in order to bring down the market, inſtead 
of augmenting the ſubſiſtence, he would occaſion a great diſorder ; 
he would introduce the hurtful ſimple competition between people 
who labour for moderate profits, mentioned in the laſt chapter, 
and would throw ſuch a diſcouragement upon their induſtry, as 
would quickly extinguith it altogether, 

On the other hand, did he unprudently augment the ſubſiſt- 
ence, by large importations, he would put an end to the expenſive 
improvements of the ſoil, and this whole enterprize would fall to 
nothing. Here then is a dilemma, out of which he can extricate 
himſelf by a right application of public money, only. 

Such a neceſlary riſe in the price of labour may either aſſect fo- 
reign exportation, or it may not, according to circumſtances. If 
it does, the price of ſubſiſtence, at any rate, muſt be brought down 
at lcaſt to thoſe who ſupply the foreign. demand; if it does not af. 
fect foreign exportation, matters may be allowed to go on; but 
ſtill the remedy muſt be ready at hand, to be applied the moment 
it becomes expedient, 

There is one neceſſary augmentation upon the prices of in- 
duſtry, brought about by a very natural cauſe, viz. the increaſe of 
population, which may imply a more expenſive improvement of 
the ſoil ; that is, an extenſion of agriculture. This augmentation 
may very probably put a ſtop to the augmentation of demand for 
many branches of manufactures, conſequently may ſtop the pro- 
greſs of induſtry ; and if the ſame cauſes continue to operate in 
a greater degree, it may alſo cut off a part of the former demand, 
may diſcredit the market, open à door to foreign conſumption, and 
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produce the ineonveniencies of poverty and diſtreſs, in proportion. 
to the degree of | negligence in the ſtateſman. , 
I ſhalt now give another example, of a very cage augmen- - 
tation upon the intrinſie value of work, ich does not proceed 
from the inereaſe of population, but from the progreſs of induſtry · 
itſelf; which. implies no internal vice in a ſtate, but which is the 
neceſſary ronſequenpe of the reformation of a very great one 
This augmentation muſt be felt lefs or more in ovary menen 
proportion as induſtry becomes extended. 
we Have ſaid, that tlie introduction of manufactures naturally 
rends to purge the lands of ſuperfluous mouths: now this is a 
very ſlow and gradual operation. A conſequence of it was ſaid to 
be (Book 1. Chap. xx.) an augmentation of the price of labour; 
becauſe thoſe who have been purged off, muſt begin to gain their 
whole ſubſiſtence at the expence of thoſe who employ them. 
If therefore, in the infancy of induſtry, any branch of it-ſhall 
find itſelf aſſiſted in a particular province, by the cheap labour 
of thoſe mouths-ſuperfluouſly fed by the land; examples of which 
are very frequent, this advantage muſt diminiſh, in proportion as 
the cauſe of it ceaſes; that is, in proportion as induſtry is ex- 
rended, and as the Wannen mouth 4 are of f purged 
This nnen is of the laft importance to be attended to by 
a. ſtateſman. Perhaps it was entirely owing to it, that induſtry was 
enabled to ſet up its head in this corner. How many examples 
could I give, of this affiſtance given to manufactures in different 
provinces, where I have found the value of a day's work, of ſpin- 
niflg for example, not equal to half the nouriſhment” of the per- 
ſom This is a great encouragement to the making of cloths ; and 
actoruingiy we fee ſome infant manufactures diſpute the market 
with che produce of the greateſt dexterity; the diſtaff diſpute 
prices with” the wheel. But when theſe provinces come to be. 
purged of their ſuperfluous mouths, ſpinning becomes A trale“. 
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and the ſpinneſd nut We by t Muſt nor ithen prices naturally 
riſe? And if theſe ars n füppurted hy the ſtateſman, or if afliſ 
ance is not given tothefe po HanανfacruUrers, to enable them to 
increaſe their dexterit in drdetr to corpenſate what they are loſing 
in cheapneſs, will not their induſtry falf c Will not the poor ſpin- 
ners be extinguiſhed? For it is not to be expected, that the land- 
lord will receive them back again from a. principle of charity, 
after he has diſcovered their former uſefulnefs- esc e 

A third cauſe of a neceſſary augmentation upon the intrinfic va- 
lue of goods proceeds from taxes. A ſtateſman muſt be very ne- 
gligent- indeed, if he does not attend to the immediate conſe-- 
quences of his own proper operations. I ſhall not enlarge on this. 
at preſent, as it would be an unneceſſary anticipation ; but I ſhalb 
return, to reſume the part of — which I broke off ab- 

ruptly. 

Fhave obſerved, how the ſame ns which ſtops the progrefs of 
induftry, gives an encouragement. to agriculture: how the riſe in 
the price of ſubſiſtence neceſſarily increaſes the price of work to 
an induſtrious and well-employed people: how this cuts off a 
part of the demand for work, or ſends it to a foreign market. 

Now all theſe conſequences are entirely juſt, and yet they ſeem 
contradictory to another part of my reaſoning, (Book I. Chap. xvi.) 
where I ſet forth the advantages of a prodigal conſumption of the 
earth's produce as advantageous to agriculture, by increaſing the 
price of ſubſiſtence, without taking notice, on the other hand, of 
the hurt thereby done to induſtry, which ſupports the conſumption: 
of that produce. | . 

The one and the other chain of conſequences is equally juſt, 
and they appear. contradictory only upon the ſuppoſition, that there 
is no ſtateſman at the helm. Theſe contradictions repreſent the al- 
ternate overturn of the balance. The duty of the ſtateſman is, to- 
ſupport the double competition every where, and to permit only. 
the gentle alternate vibrations of the. two ſcales. 1 

When: 
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When the progreſs of induſtry has augmented numbers, and 
made ſubſiſtence ſcarce, he muſt eſtimate to what height it is ex- 
pedient that the price of ſubſiſtence ſhould riſe. If he finds, that, 
in order to encourage the breaking up of new lands, the price of 
it maſt riſe too high, and ſtand high too long, to preſerve the in- 
trinſic value of goods at the ſame ſtandard as formerly; then he 
muſt aſſiſt agriculture with his purſe, in order that exportation 
may not be diſcouraged. This will Rave the effect of increaſing 
ſubſiſtence, according to the true proportion of the augmentation 
required, without raiſing the price of it too high. And if that 
operation be the work of time, and the demand for the aug- 
mentation be preſſing, he muſt have ſubſiſtence imported, or 
brought from abroad, during that interval. This ſupply he may 
cut off whenever he n that is, whenever it ceaſes to be ne- 
.ceſlary. 

If the ſupply comes from a ſiſter country, it muſt be ſo taken, 
as to occaſion no violent revolution when it comes to be inter- 
rupted a-new. As for example: One province demands a ſupply 
of grain from another, only for a few years, until their own ſoil 
can be improved, ſo as to provide them ſufſiciently. The ſtateſman 
ſhould encourage agriculture, no doubt, in the province furniſh- 
ing, and let the farmers know the extent of the demand, and the 
time it may probably laſt, as near as poſſible; but he muſt diſ- 
courage thie plucking up of vineyards, and even perhaps the break - 
ing up of great quantities of old paſture ; becauſe, upon the ceaſ- 
ing of the demand, ſuch changes upon the agriculture of che Pro- 
vince furniſhing, may occaſion a hurtful revolution. 

While this foreign fupply is allowed to come in, the ſtateſman 
fhould be cloſely employed in giving ſuch encouragement to agri- 
culture at home, according to the principles hereafter to be de- 
diced, as may nearly balance the diſcouragement given to it by 
this newly permitted importation. If this ſtep be neglected, the 
conſequence may be; that the foreign ſupply will go on increaſing 
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every year, and will extinguifh the agriculrure already eſtabliſhed 
in the country, in place of ſupplying a temporary exigeney, which 
is within the power of the country itfelf to furniſh. Theſe, I 
ſuppoſe, were the principles attended to by the government of 
England, upon opening their ports for the importation of provi- 
ſions from Ireland. * b | 

The principle, tlierefore, being to ſupport a- gentle increaſe of 
food, inhabitants, work, and demand, the ſtateſman muſt ſuffer 
ſmall vibrations in the balance, which, by alternate competition, 
may favour both ſides of the contract; but whenever the competi- 
tion ſtands too long upon either ſide, and threatens a ſubverſion of 
the balance, then, with an artful hand, he muſt endeavour to load 
the lighter ſcale, and never, but in caſes of the greateſt neceſſity, 
have recourſe to the expedient of taking any thing from the hea- 

In treating of: the preſent Rare of France, we obſerved, in the 
chapter above-cned; how the vibration of the balance of agricul- 
ture and population may carry food and numbers to their height; 
but as foreign trade was not there the direct object of inquiry, I 
did rot care to introduce this ſecond balance of work and demand, 
for fear of perplexing my ſubject. I hope I have now abundantly 
ſhewen the force of the different principles, and it muſt depend 
upon the judgment of the ſtateſman to combine them together, 
and adapt them to his plan: a thing impoſſible to be even chalked 
out by any perfon who is not immediately at the head of the affairs 
of a nation. My work reſembles the formation of the pure colours 
for painting, it is the artiſt's buſineſs to mix them: all I can pretend 
to, is to reaſon conſequentially from ſuppoſitions. If I go at any 
time farther, I exceed my plan, and I confeſs the fault. 

I thall now conclude my chapter by introducing a new ſubject. 
have been at pains to-ſhew how the continued neglect of a ſtateſ- 
man, in watehing over the vibrations of the balance of. work and 

demand, 
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demand, naturally produces a total ſubverſion of it; but this is not, 
of itſelf, ſufficient to undo an 'induftrious people. Other nations 
muſt be taught to proſit of the diſorder ; and this is what I call the 


competition between nations. 


CHAP. XII. 
3 Competition between Nations. 


ANKIND daily profit by experience, and acquire knowledge 
at their own coſt. 

We have ſaid that what lays the foundation of foreign trade, is 
the eaſe and conveniency which ſtrangers find in having their 
wants ſupplied by thoſe who have ſet induſtry on foot. The natural 
conſequence of this foreign demand is to bring in wealth, and to 
promote augmentations of every kind. As long as theſe go on, it 
will be impoſſible for other nations to rival the traders, becauſe 
their ſituation is every day growing better: dexterity increaſing, 
diminiſhes the price of work; every circumſtance, in ſhort, be- 
comes more favourable; the balance never vibrates, but by one of 
the ſcales growing poſitively heavier, and it is conſtantly coming 
even by an increaſe of weight on the other ſide. We have ſeen 
how theſe revolutions never can raiſe the intrinſic value of goods, 
and have obſerved that this is the road to greatneſs. 

The flower any man travels, the longer he is in coming to his 

journey's end; and when his health requires travelling, and that 
he cannot go far from home, he rides out in a morning and comes 
home to dinner. | 

This repreſents another kind of vibration of the balance, and 
when.things are come to ſuch a height as to render a train of aug. 

mentations 
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mentations impoſſible: che t Veſt expedien vis to permit alter- 
nate vibrations of diminution aue augmentntion. 2. uu 4 
Work augments, 1 ſhall ſuppbſe, and no more demand can be 
procured ; it may then be a good expedient to diminiſi hands, by 
making ſoldiers of them; by employing them in public works; 
or by ſending them out. of the country to become uſeful in its 
colonies. Theſe operations give a relative weight to the ſcale 
of demand, and revive a;competition; on that ſide. Then the in- 
duſtrious hands muſt be gently increaſed a- new, and the balance 
kept in vibration as long as poſſible, By theſe alternate augmen- 
tations and diminutions, hurtful revolutions, and the ſubverſion of 
the balance, may be prevented. This is an expedient for 8d 


ſuill without harm, when one cannot go forward to advantage 


If ſuch a plane be followed, an, induſtrious nation will continue 
in a ſituation to profit of the ſmalleſt advantage from revolutions | 
in other countries, occaſioned by the ſubverſian of their balance ;, 
which, may preſent. an opportunity of new vibrations by ca 
augmentations. 2 * 12 

On ſuch . the abilities of a 3 are Mama in. 
directing and conducting what I call the delicacy of national com- 
petition. - We ſhall then obſerve him imitating the mariners, who 
do not take in their ſails when the wind falls calm, but keep them 
trimmed and ready to profit of the leaſt breath of a favourable 
gale. Let me follow my compariſon. The trading nations of, 
Europe repreſent a fleet of ſhips, every one ſtriving who ſhall get 
{irſt to a certain port. The ſtateſman of each.is the maſtex. Ihe 
ſame wind blows upon all; and this wind is the principle of ſelf- 
intereſt, which engages every conſumer to ſeek the cheapeſt, and 
the beſt market. No trade wind can be more general, pr more can- 
ſtant than this; the natural advantages of each country .xepreſent 
the degree of goodneſs of each veſſel; but the maſter wh ſails his 
thip with the greateſt dexterity, and he who can lay his rivals under 
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the lee of his ſails, will; cererir paritns, Pr Ing get before 
them, and maintain his advantage. 


While a trading nation, which has got an eſtabliſhed adrkmthtr 
over her rivals, can be kept from declining, it will be very difficult, 
if not impoſſible, for airy other to enter into competition with her: 
but when the balance begins to vibrate by alternate diminutwns ; 
when a decreaſe of demand operates a failure of ſupply.; when 
this again is kept low, in order to raiſe the competition of con- 
ſumers; and when, . inſtead of reſtoring the balance by a gentle 
augmentation, a people are engaged, from the allurements of 
high profits, to diſcourage every attempt to bring down the mar- 
ker; then the ciſſars of foreign rivalſhip will fairly trim off the 
ſuperfluity of demand; the ſimple competition will ceaſe ; prices 
will fall, and a return of the ſame circumſtances will prepare the 
way for another vibration downwards. | 


Such operations as theſe, are juſt what is requiſite for facilitating 
the competition of rival nations; and the only means poſſible to 
engage thoſe who did not formerly work, to begin and ſupply them- 
ſelves. 


Did matters ſtand ſo, the evil would be ſupportable ; ſtrangers 
would only ſupply the ſuperfluities of demand; and the balance 
would ſtill be found in a kind of equilibrium at home. But, alas! 
even this happy ſtate can only be of ſhort duration. The begin- 
nings of trade with the ſtrangers will prove juſt as favourable to the 
vibration of their balance, by augmentations, as it was formerly 
to the home-traders ; and now every augmentation to thoſe, muſt 
imply a diminution to the others. What will then become of thoſe 
hands, in the trading nation, who ſubſiſt only by ſupplying the 
foreign market? Will not this revolution work the ſame effect, as 
to them, as if an additional number of hands had been employed 
to ſupply the ſame conſumption? And will not this utterly deſtroy 
the balance among the traders, by throwing an unſurmountable 
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competition on the ſide of the ſupply? It will however have a dif- 
ferent effect from what might have happened, if the ſame number 
of hands had been thrown. into the trading nation; for, in this 
caſe, they might only deſtroy the conſolidated profits upon labour, 
and perhaps reſtore the balance: the inconveniency would be 
equally felt by every workman, but profit would reſult to the pub - 
lic. But in the other caſe, the old traders will find no foreign ſale 
for their work; theſe branches of induſtry will fall below the price 
of ſubſiſtence, and the new beginners will have rea/ongble profits in 
ſupplying their own wants. I ſay regſanable, hecauſe this tranſition 
of trade from one nation to another, never can be ſudden or eaſy. 
and can only take place in proportion to the riſe in che intrinſic 
value of goods in that which is upon the decline, not in praportion 
to the riſe in their profits upon the ſale of them: for as long as the 
moſt extravagant profits do not become conſolidated, as we have 
faid, wich the value of te work, a diminution of competition 
among the conſumers, which may be occaſioned by a beginning 
of foreign induſtry, will quickly make them diſappear; and this 
will prove a fatal blow to the firſt undertakings of the rival nations. 
But when once they are fairly ſo conſolidated, that prices can no 
more come down of themſelves, and that the ſtateſman will not 
lend bis helping hand, then the new beginners pluck up courage, 
and ſet out by making ſmall profits: becauſe in all new undertakings 
there is miſmanagement and conſiderable loſs; and nothing diſ- 
courages mankind from new . more than difficult 
beginnings. 

As long, therefore, as a trading ſtate is upon the riſing hand, or 
even not upon the decline, and while the balance is kept right with- 
out the expedient of alternate diminutions, work will always be ſup- 
plied from that quarter, cheaper than it poſſibly can be furniſhed 
from any other, where the ſame dexterity does not prevail. But 
when a nation begins to loſe ground, then the very columns which 
ſupported her grandeur, begin, by their weight, to precipitate her 
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decline. The wealth of her citizens will ſupport and augment 
home demand, and encourage that blind fondneſs for high profits, 
which it is impoſſible to preſerve. The moment theſe conſolidate 
to a certain degree, they have the effect of baniſhing from the 
market the demand of ſtrangers, who only can enrich her. It is 
in. vain to look for their return after the nation has diſcovered her 
miſtake, although ſhe ſhould be able to correct it; becauſe, before 
this can happen, her rivals will have profited of the golden oppor. 
tunity, and during the infatuation of the traders, will, even by 
their aſſiſtance, have got fairly over the painful ſtruggle againſt 
their ſuperior dexterity. 

: Thus it happens, that ſo ſoon as matters begin to go backward 
in a trading nation, and that by the increaſe of their riches, luxury 
and extravagance take place of oeconomy and frugality among the 
induſtrious; when the inhabitants themſelves fooliſhly enter into 
competition with ſtrangers for their own commodities ; and when 
a ſtateſman looks cooly on, with his arms acroſs, or takes it into 
His head, that it is not his buſineſs to interpoſe, the prices of the 
dextrous workman wil! riſe above the amount of the imanage- 
ment, loſs, and reaſonable _ Profits, of the new beginners; and 
when this comes to be the caſe, trade will decay where it flou- 
riſhed moſt, and take root in a new ſoil. This I call a competition 
"eats nations. 
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in matters of | Commerce. 


In E queſtion before us, though relative to another ſcience, is 
not altogether foreign to this. I introduce it in this place, 
not ſo much for the ſake of connexion, as by way of digreſſion, 
which at the ſame time that it has a relation to general principles, 
may alſo prove a relaxation t to the mind, after ſo long a Chain of 
cloſe reaſoning.” 1 
in ſetting out, 1 informed my readers chat 1 intended to treat of 
the political oeconomy of free nations only; and upon every occa- 
fion where I have mentioned ſlavery, I have pointed out how far 
the nature of it is contrary to the advancement of private induſtry, 
the inſeparable concomitant of foreign and domeſtic trade. 
No term is leſs underſtood than that of liberty, and it is not my: 
intention, at preſent, to enter into a U inquiry into all the 
different acceptations of Ih5 
By a people's being free, I underſtand no more than their being 
governed by general laws, well known, not depending upon the 
ambulatory will of any man, or any ſet of men, and eſtabliſhed. 
ſo as not to be changed, but in a regular and uniform way; for 
reaſons: which regard the body of the ſociety, and not through 
favour or prejudice to particular perſons, or particular claſſes. In 
fo far as a power of diſpenſing with, reſtraining-or extending gene- 
ral laws, is left in the hands of any governor, in ſo far, I'conſider 
public liberty as precarious. Ido not ſay it is hereby hurt; this 
will depend upon the uſe made of ſuch prerogatives. According to 
this definition of liberty, a people may be found'to enjoy freedom: 
2 under 
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under the moſt deſpotic forms of government; and perpetual ſer- 
vice itſelf, where the maſter's power is limited according to natural 
equity, is not altogether incompatible with liberty in the ſervant. 

Here new ideas preſent themſelves concerning the general prin- 
ciples of ſubordination and dependence among mankind ; which I ſhall 
lay before my reader before I proceed, ſubmirting the juſtneſs of 
them to his deciſion. 

As theſe terms are both relative, it is proper to Sins, that by 
Jubordination i is implied an authority which ſuperiors have over inte- 
riors ; and by dependence, is implied certain advantages which the 
inferiors draw from their ſubordination: a ſervant is under ſubor- 
dination to his maſter, and depends upon him for his ſubſiſtence. 

Dependence i is the only bond of ſociety ; and I have obſerved, in 

the fourth chapter of the firſt book, that the dependence of one 
man upon another for food, is a very natural introduction to ſla- 
very. This was the firſt contrivance mankind fell upon, in order 
to become uſeful to one another, 
Upon the aboliſhing of flavery, from a principle of chriſtianity, 
the next ſtep taken, was the eſtabliſhment of an extraordinary ſub- 
ordination between the different claſſes of. the people; this was the 
principle of the feudal government. 

The laſt refinement, and that which has brought liberty to be 
generally extended to the loweſt denominations of a people, with- 
out deſtroying that dependence neceſlary to ſerve as à band of 
ſociety, was the introduction of induſtry: by this is implied, the 
circulation of an adequate equivalent for every ſervice, which pro- 
cures to the rich, every advantage they could expect to reap, either 
from the ſervitude or dependence of the poor; and to theſe again, 
every comfort they could wiſh to enjoy under the mildeſt ſlavery, 
or moſt gentle ſubordination. 

From this expoſition, I divide dependence into vs kinds. The 
firſt natural, between Parents and children ; - the ſecond political, 
between maſters and ſervants, lords and vaſlals, Princes and ſub- 


jects; 7 
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jener de thind commercial; between the neh and the induſ 
trious. 

May I be — l the limits of my ſubject for a few 
lines, and to dip fo far into the principles of the law of nature, as 
to enquire, how far ſubordination among men is thereby autho- 
rized? I think I may decide, that in jo far as the ſubordiation is in pro- 
portion to the dependence, in ſo far it it reaſonable and juſt. This repreſents 
an even balance. If the ſcale of ſubordination is found too weighty, 
tyranny enſues, and licentiouſneſs is implied, in proportion as it 
riſes above the level. From this let me draw ſome concluſions. 

Ino. He who depended upon another, for the preſervation of a 
life juſtly forfeited, and at all times in the power of him who 
ſpared it, was, by the civil law, called a ſlave. This ſurely is the 
higheſt degree of dependence. 

2d9, He who depends upon another for every thing neceſſary for 
his ſubſiſtence, ſeems to be in the ſecond n ; this is the depen- 
dence of children upon their parents. 

3tio. He who depends upon another for the means = procuring 
ſubſiſtence to himſelf by his own labour, ſtands in the third degree: 
this I take to have been the caſe between the feudal lords, and the 
loweſt claſſes of their vaſlals, the labourers of the ground. 

4to. He who depends totally upon the ſale of his own induſtry, 
ſtands in the fourth degree: this is the cafe of tradeſmen and ma- 
nufacturers, with reſpect to thoſe who employ them, 

Theſe I take to be the different degrees of ſubordination between 
man and man, conſidered as members of the ſame ſociety. a 

In proportion, therefore, as certain claſſes, or certain individuals 
become more dependent than formerly, in the ſame proportion 
ought their juſt fubordination to increaſe: and in proportion as 
they become leſs dependent than formerly, in the ſame proportion 
ought this juſt ſubordination to diminiſh. This ſeems to be a ra- 
tional principle: next for the application. 
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I deduce the origin of the great ſubordination under the feudal. 
government, from the neceſſary dependence of the lower claſſes 
for their ſubſiſtence. They conſumed the produce of the land, as 
the price of their ſubordination, not as the reward of their ee 
in making it produce. | 

I deduce modern liberty from the adage of the fame 
claſſes, by the introduction of induſtry, and circulation of an ade- | 


quate equivalent for every ſervice. 
If this doctrine be applied in order to reſolve the famous queſtion 


ſo much debated, concerning the origin of ſupreme authority, in 


ſo far as it is a queſtion of the law of nature, I do not find the deci- 
fon ſo very difficult: Al! authority is in n to pe OAT and 
muſt vary according to circumſtances, 

I think it is as rational to ſay, that the fatherly power proceeded 
originally from the act of the children, as to ſay, that the great 
body of the people who were fed, and protected by a few great 
lords, was the fountain of power, and creator of ſubordination. 
Thoſe who have no other equivalent to give for their food and pro- 
tection, muſt pay in perſonal ſervice, reſpect, and ſubmiſſion ; and 
ſo ſoon as they come to be in a ſituation to pay a proper equivalent 
for theſe dependencies, in ſo far they acquire a title to liberty 
and independence. The feudal lords, therefore, who, with reaſon, 
had an entire authority over many of their vaſſals, being ſubdued 
by their King; the uſurpation was upon their rights, not upon the 
rights of the lower claſſes: but when a King came to extend the 
power he had over the vaſſals of the lords, to the inhabitants of 
cities, who had been independent of that W his uſurp- 
ation became evident. * 

The rights of Kings, therefore, are to be ſought for in hiſtory and 
not founded upon the ſuppoſition of tacit contracts between them 
and their people, inferred from the principles of an imaginary law 
of nature, which makes all mankind equal: nature can never be in op- 
poſition to common reaſon. „ 

The 
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the general principle I hace id:dows}; ipprarey iminopitintnble 
opinion, more rational than that -inaaginary rontract; rand as 
conſonant to the full wi the ſpirit of fret government. I the 
original tacit contract of government between Prince and people is 
admitted univerſally, then all governments ought to be ſimilar; 
and every ſubordination, which appears contrary to the entire 
| liberty and independence of the loweſt claſſes, ought to be con- 
ſtrued as tyrannical: whereas, according to my principle, the ſub- 
ordination of claſſes may, in different countries, be vaſtly different; 
the prerogative of one ſovereign may, from different ne. 
be far more extended than that of another. N 

May not one have attained the ſovereignty (by ade cleſing 
of the people, I ſuppoſe) becauſe of the great extent of his poſſeſ- 
ſions, number of his vaſſals and dependents, quantity of wealth, 
alliances and connexions with neighbouring ſovereigns? Had not, 
for example, ſuch a perſon as Hugh Capet, the greateſt feudal Lord 
of his time, a right to a much more extenſive juriſdiction over his 
ſubjects, than could reaſonably be aſpired to by a King of Poland, 
fent from France, or from Germany, and ſet at the head of a repub- 
lic, where he has not one perſon depending upon him for any 
thing ? 
The power of Princes, as Princes, muſt then be diſtinguiſhed 
from the power they derive from other circumſtances, which do 
not neceſſarily follow in conſequence of their elevation to che 
throne. It would, I think, be the greateſt abſurdity to advance, 
that the title of King aboliſhes, of itſelf, the ſubordination due to 
the perſon who exerciſes the office of that high magiſtracy. 


Matter of fact, which is ſtronger than all reaſoning, demonſtrates 
the force of the principle here laid down. Do we not ſee how ſub- 
ordination riſes and falls under different reigns, under a rich Eliza- 
beth, and a neceſſitous Charles, under a powerful Auſtrian, and a 


diſtreſſed Bavarian Emperor? proceed no farther in the exami- 
3 0 Li nation 
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Nation of this matter: perhaps 10 — has waged char l vo 
gone too far already, Fart 


From theſe principles may be deduced the boundaries of ſubor- 
dination. A people who depend upon nothing but their own in- 
duſtry for their ſubſiſtence, ought to be under no farther ſubordi- 
nation than what is neceſſary for their protection. And as the 
protection of the whole body of ſuch a people implies the protection 
of every individual, ſo every political ſubordination ſhould there 
be general and equal: no perſon, no claſs ſhould be under a greater 
ſubordination than another. This is the ſubordination of the laws; 
and whenever laws eſtabliſh a ſabordination more than what is 

proportionate to the dependence of thoſe who are ſubordinate, in 
ſo far ſuch laws may be conſidered as contrary to er equity, 
and arbitrary. | 


| Theſe things premiſed, I come to che queſtion be namely, 
How far particular forms of government are favourable or unfa- 
vourable to a competition with other nations, in point of com- 
merce ? 


If we reaſon from facts, and from experience, we ſhall find, that 
trade and induſtry have been found moſtly to flouriſh under the 
republican form, and under thoſe which have come the neareſt to 
it. May I be allowed to ſay, that, perhaps, one principal reaſon far - 
this has been, that under theſe forms the adminiſtration of the | 
laws has been the moſt uniform, and conſequently, that moſt 
liberty has a&tually been there enjoyed: I ſay actually, becauſe I 
have ſaid above, that in my acceptation of the term, liberty is 
equally compatible with monarchy as with democracy; I do not ſay 
the enjoyment of it is equally ſecure under both ; becaufe under 
the firſt it is much more liable to be deſtroyed. 


Ihe life of the democratical ſyſtem is equality. Monarchy con- 
veys the idea of the greateſt inequality poſſible. Now if, on one 
fide, the equality of the democracy ſecures liberty; on the other, 

| the 
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the moderation in expence diſcourages induſtry; and if, on one 
ſide, the inequality of the monarchy endangers liberty, the progreſs 
of luxury encourages induſtry on the other. From whence we 
may. conclude, that the democratical ſyſtem is naturally the beſt 
for giving birth to foreign trade; the monarchical, for the refine- 
ment of. the luxurious arts, and for promoting a rapid Circulation | 
of inland commerce. 

The danger which liberty is expoſed to under monarchy, and the 
diſcouragement to induſtry, from the frugality of the democracy, 
are only the natural and immediate eſſects of the two forms of 
government; and theſe inconveniencies will only take place while 
ſtateſmen neglect the intereſt of commerce, ſo far as not to make it 
an object of adminiſtration. 

Ihe diſadvantage, therefore, of the monarchical forms, in point 
of trade and induſtry, does not proceed from the inequality it eſta- 
bliſhes among the citizens, but from the conſequence of this in- 
equality, which is very often accompanied with an arbitrary and 
undetermined ſubordination between the individuals of the higher 
claſſes, and thoſe of the lower; or between thoſe veſted with the 
execution of the laws, and the body of the people. The moment 
it is found that any ſubordination within the monarchy, between 
ſubject and ſubject, is left without proper bounds preſcribed, liberty 
is ſo far at an end. Nay monarchy itſelf is thereby hurt, as this 
undetermined ſubordination implies an arbitrary power in the ſtate, 
not veſted in the monarch. Arbitrary power never can be delegated ; 
for if it be arbitrary, it may be turned againſt the ee as well 
as againſt the ſubject. 

might therefore ſay, that when ſuch a power in individuals is 
conftitutional in the monarchy, ſuch monarchy is not a govern- 
ment, but a tyranny, and therefore falls without the limits of our 
ſubje&t; and when ſuch a power is anti-conſtitutional, and yet is 
exerciſed, that it is an abuſe, and ſhould be overlooked. But as 
the 1925 of chis inquiry engages me to inveſtigate the operations 
112 of 
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of general principles, and the conſequences they produce, I cannoc 
omit, in this place, to point out thoſe which flow from an unde- 

termined ſubordination, from whatever cauſe it may proceed. 
Whether this undetermined fubordination between i 
be a vice in the conſtitution of the government, or an adnſe, it is 
the ſame thing as to the conſequences which reſult from it. it is 
this which checks and deſtroys induſtry, and which in a great 
meaſure prevents its progreſs from being equal in all countries. 
This difference in the form or adminiſtration of governments, is 
the only one which it is eſſentially neceſſary to examine in this 
inquiry; and ſo effential it is, in my opinion, that I imagine it 
would be leſs hurtful, in a plan for the eſtabliſhment of commerce, 
fairly, and at once, to enſlave the lower claſſes of the inhabitants, 
and to make them vendible like other commodities, than to leave 
them nominally free, burthened with their own maintenance, 
charged with the education of their children, and at the ſame time 
under an irregular ſubordination; that is, liable at every moment 
to be loaded with new. preſtations or impoſitions, either in work or 
otherwiſe, and to be fined or impriſoned at will by their ſuperiors. 
It produces no difference, whether theſe irregularities be exer- 
ciſed. by thoſe of the ſuperior claſſes, or by the ſtateſman and his 
ſubſtitutes. . It is the irregularity of the eractions more than the 
extent of them which ruins induſtry. It renders living precarious, 
and the very idea of induſtry ſhould: carry along with it, not only 

an aſſured livelihood, but a certain profit over and above. | 
Let impoſitions be ever. ſo. high, provided they be proportional, 
general, gradually augmented, ..and permanent, they may have 
igdeed, the effect of ſtopping foreign trade, and of ſtarving the idle, 
but they never will ruin the induſtrious, as we ſhall have occafion 
to ſhew in treating of taxation. Whereas, when they are arbitrary, 
falling unequally upon individuals of the ſame condition, ſudden, 
and frequently changing their object, it is impoſſible for induſtry. 
to ſtand its ground. Such a ſyſtem of oeconomy introduces an 
2 unequal 
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unequal competition among thofe of rhe ſame claſs, it ftops induſ- 
trious people in the middle of their career, diſcourages others from 
expoſing to the eyes of the public the eaſt of their circumſtances, conſe- 
quently encourages hoarding ; this again excites rapaciouſnefs 
upon the fide of the ſtateſman, who fees himfelf fruſtrated in his 
ſchemes of laying hold of private wealth. 5 

From this a new ſer of inconveniencies follow. He turns his 
views upon ſolid property. This inſpires the landlords with indig- 
nation againſt him who can load them at will; and with envy againſt 
the moned nere, who can baffle his attempts. This claſs again is 
conſtantly upon the catch to profit of the public diſtreſs for want 
of money. What is the confequence of all this? It is, that the 
loweſt claſſes of the people, who ought by induſtry to enrich the 
Rate, find on one hand the monied intereſt conſtantly amaſſing, 
in order to lend to the ſtate, inftead of diſtributing among then, by 
feaſonable loans, their ſuperfluous income, with a view to ſhare 
the reaſonable profits of their ingenuity ; and on the orher hand, 
they find the emiſſaries of taxation robbing them of the ſeed before 
u is own, inſtead of waiting for a ſhare in the harveſt. WT > A 
Under the feudal form of government, liberty and independence 
were confined to the nobility. Birth opened the door of preferment 
to forne, and birth as effectually ſhut it againſt others. I have often 
obſerved how, by reaſon and from experience, ſuch a form of go- 
vernment muſt be unfavourable both to trade and induſtry. 

From reaſon it is plain, that induſtry muſt give wealth, and 
wealth will give power, if he who poſſeſſes it be left the maſter to 
employ it as he pleaſes: A government could nor therefore encou- 
rage a ſyſtem which tended to throw power into the hands of thoſe 
who were only made to obey. Ir was conſequently very natural 
tor the nobility to be jealous of wealthy merchants, and of every 
one who became eafy and independent by means of their own in- 
duſtry; experience , principle regulated 2 
adminiſtration, 


A ſtateſman 
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A ſtateſman ought, therefore, to conſider attentively every cir- 
cumſtance of the conſtitution of his country, before he ſets on foot 
the modern ſyſtem of trade and induſtry. I am far from being of 
opinion that this is the only road to happineſs, ſecurity, and eaſe; 
though, from the general taſte of the times I live in, it be the ſyſtem 
I am principally employed to examine. A country may be abun- 
dantly happy, and ſufficiently formidable to thoſe who come to 
attack it, without being extremely rich. Riches —_— are n 
to all whorhave not mines, or foreign trade. 

If a country be found labouring under many natural difadvan- 
tages from inland ſituation, barren ſoil, diſtant carriage, it would 
be in vain to attempt a competition rich cher umland in foreign 
markets. All that can be then undertaken is a paſſive trade, and 
that only in ſo far as it can bring in additional wealth. When little 
money can be acquired, the ſtateſman's application muſt be, to 
make that already acquired to circulate as much: as bees, in 2 
to give bread to every one in the ſocietyx. 

In countries where the government is veſted in the bands of 
the great lords, as is the caſe in all ariſtocracies, as was, the 
eaſe under the feudal government, and as it ſtill is the: caſe in 
many countries in Europe, where trade, however, and induftry 
are daily: gaining ground; the ſtateſman who ſets the new ſyſtem 
of political oeconomy on foot, may depend upon it, that either his 
attempt will fail, or the conſtitution of the government will change. 
If he deſtroys all arbitrary dependence between individuals, the 
wealth of the induſtrious will ſhare, if not totally root out the 
power of the grandees. If he allows ſuch dee wee to _—_— 
his. project will fail. 51-91 

While Venice and Genoa flouriſhed, they 1 were e to open 
the doors of their ſenate to the wealthy citizens, in order to pre- 
vent their being broken down. What is venab nobility? The child 
of commerce, the indiſpenſible conſequence ob! induſtry, and a 
middle term, which our Gothic anceſtors found themſelves obliged 

to 
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to adopt, in order not entirely to loſe their own rank in the ſtate. 
Money, they found, muſt carry off the faſces, ſo they choſe rather 
to adopt the wealthy plebeians, and to clothe ignoble ſhoulders 
with their purple mantle, than to allow theſe to wreſt all authority 
out of the hands of the higher claſs. By this expedient, a ſudden 
revolution has often been prevented. Some kingdoms have been 
quit for a bloody rebellion, or a long civil war. Other countries 
have likewiſe demonſtrated the force of the principles here. laid 
down: a wealthy populace has broken their chains to pieces, and 
overturned che very foundations of the feudal ſyſtem. _ | 
All theſe violent convulſions have been owing to the Get 
meſk of ſtateſmen ; who, inattentive to the conſequences of grow- 
ing wealth and induſtry, foolithly imagined that hereditary ſubor- 
dination was to ſubſiſt among claſſes, 3 un . reſpect 
to each other, was entirely changed. | 
The pretorian cohorts were at firſt ſubordinace to the. orders of 
the Emperors, and were the guards of the city of Rome. The 
Janiſſaries are underſtood to be under the command of the principal 
officers of the Port. So ſoon as the leading men of Rome and Con- 
ſtantinople, who naturally were entitled to govern the ſtate, applied 
to theſe tumultuous bodies for their protection and aſſiſtance, they 
in their turn, made fenſible of their own importance, changed the 
conſtitution, and ſhared in the government. 
A milder revolution, entirely fimilar, is taking place in e 
times; and an attentive ſpectator may find amuſement in viewing 
the progreſs of it in many ſtates of Europe. Trade and induſtry are 
in vogue; and their eſtabliſhment is oecaſioning a wonderful 
fermentation with 2 remo ing fierceneſs of the feudal con- 
ſtitution. 
Trade and ae owed their eſtabliſhment to var aa to ambi - 
tion; and perhaps mankind may hope to ſee the day when they 
will put an end to the firſt, Wy ee re * the 
n 
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Trade and induſtry, I lay, owed their eſtabliſmment to the arabi - 
tion of princes, who ſupported and favoured the plan in che begin- 
ning, principally with a view to enrich themſelves, and thereby to 
become formidable to their neighbours. But they did not dif 
cover, until experience taught them, that the wealth they drew 
from ſuch fountains was but the overflowing of the ſpring; and 
that an opulent, bold, and ſpirited people, having the fund of the 
prince's wealth in their own hands, have it alſo in their own power, 
when it becomes ſtrongly their inclination, to ſhake off his autho- 
rity. The conſequence of this change has been the introduction 
of a more mild, and a more regular plan of adminiſtration. 'The 
money gatherers are become more uſeful to priaces, than the great 
lords; and thoſe who are fertile in expedients for eſtabliſhing pub- 
lic credit, and for drawing money from the coffers of the rich, by 
the impoſition of taxes, have been preferred to the moſt wiſe and 
moſt learned counſellors. 

As this ſyſtem is new, no Wader if it has a phenamena 
both new and ſurprizing. Formerly, the power of Princes was 
employed to deſtroy liberty, and to.eftabliſk arbitrary ſubordination 
but in our days, we have ſcen thoſe who have beſt comprehended 
the true principles of the new plan of politics,” arbitrarily limiting 
the power of the higher claſſes, and thereby applying their autho- 
rity towards the extenſion of public liberty, by extinguiſhing every 
ſubordination, other than-that due to the eſtabliſhed laws. 

The fundamental maxim. of forme of the greateſt miniſters, has 
been to reſtrain the power of the great lords. The natural infe- 
rence that people drew from ſuch a ſtep, was, that the miniſter 
thereby intended to make every thing depend on the prince's 
will only. This I do not deny. But what uſe have we ſeen made 
of this new acquiſition of power? Thoſe who look into events with 
| political eye, may perceive ſeveral acts of the mott arbitrary au- 

thority exerciſed by ſome late European ſovereigns, with no other 
view than to eſtabliſh public liberty upon a more extenſive bottom. 
: And 
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And although the prerogative of ſome princes be increaſed con- 
ſiderably beyond the bounds of the antient conſtitution, even to ſuch 
a degree as perhaps. juſtly to deſerve the name of uſurpation ; yet 
the conſequences reſulting from the revolution, cannot every where. 
be ſaid, upon the whole, to have impaired what I call public liberty. 
I ſhould be at no loſs to prove this aſſertion from matters of fact, 
and by examples, did I think it proper: it ſeems better to prove it 
from reaſon. 

When once a ſtate begins to ſubſiſt by the conſequences of in- 
duſtry, there is leſs danger to be apprehended from the power of 
the ſovereign. -The mechaniſm of his adminiſtration becomes 
more complex, and, as was obſerved in the introduction to the firſt 
book, he finds himſelf ſo bound up by the laws of his political 
oeconomy, that every tranſgreſſion of them runs him into new 
difficulties. 

I only ſpeak of governments which are conducted ſ yſtematically, 
conſtitutionally, and by general laws ; and when I mention princes, 
mean their councils. The principles I am enquiring into, regard 
the cool adminiſtration of their government; it belongs to another 
branch of politics, to contrive bulwarks againſt their paſſions, vices 
and weakneſſes, as men. 

I ſay, therefore, that from the time ſtates have begun to be ſup- 
ported by the conſequences of induſtry, the plan of adminiſtration 
has become more moderate; has been changing and refining by 
degrees; and every change, as has been often obſerved, muſt be 
accompanied with inconveniencies. 

It is of governments as of machines, the more they are ſimple, 
the more they are ſolid and laſting; the more they are artfully 
| compoſed, the more they become uſeful; but the more apt they 
are to be out of order. 

The Lacedemonian form may be compared to the wedge; the 
moſt ſolid and compact of all the mechanical powers. Thoſe of 
modern ſtates to watches, which are continually: going wrong; 
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ſometimes the ſpring is found too weak, at other times too ſtrong 
for the machine: and when the wheels are not made according to 
a determined proportion, by the able hands of a Graham, or a 
Julien le Roy, they do not tally well with one another; then the 
machine ſtops, and if it be forced, ſome part gives way; and the 
workman's hand becomes neceſſary to ſet it right. ; 


CH A P. XIV. 


0 Eaſe and Happineſs, no inſeparable Concomitants of 
Trade and Induſtry. 


HE republic of Lycurgus repreſents the moſt perfect plan of 
| political oeconomy, in my humble opinion, any where to be 
met with, either in antient or modern times. That it exiſted can- 
not be called in queſtion, any more than that it proved the moſt 
durable of all thoſe eſtabliſhed among the Greeks; and if at laſt it 
came to fail, it was more from the abuſes which gradually were 

introduced into it, than from any vice in the form. 

The ſimplicity of the inſtitution made the ſolidity of it ; and had 
the Lacedemonians at all times adhered to the principles of their 
government, and ſpirit of their conſtitution, they might have per- 
haps ſubſiſted to this very day. | 

My intention, in this chapter, is not to enter into a critical diſ- 
quiſition concerning the mechaniſm of every part of the Spartan 
republic; but to compare the general plan of Lycurgus's political 

doeconomy with the principles we have been laying down. 

Of this plan we have a deſcription in the life of that legiſlator 
written by Plutarch, one of the moſt judicious authors to be met 
with in any age. | 


This 
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This hiſtorian flouriſhed at leaſt 800 years after the inſtitution of 
the plan he deſcribes. A plan never reduced into a ſyſtem of 
written laws, but ſtamped at firſt upon the minds of the Spartans 
by the immediate authority of the gods, which made them ſubmit 


to the moſt violent revolution that perhaps ever took place in any 
nation, and which they ſupported for ſo many ages by the force of 
education alone. 

As the whole of Lycurgus's laws was tranſmitted by tradition 
only, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that the deſcription Plutarch, or in- 
deed any of the antients, have given us of. this republic, can-be 
depended on with certainty as a juſt repreſentation of every part of 
the ſyſtem laid down by that great ſtateſman. But on the other hand, 
we. may be very ſure, that as to the outlines of the inſtitution, 
we have them tranſmitted to us in all their purity ; and, in what 
relates to my ſubject, I have no occaſion to launch out into any 
particulars which may imply the {malleſt controverſy, as to the 
matter of fact. 

Property among the Lacedemonians, at the time when Lycurgus 
planned his inſtitution, was very unequally divided: the conſc- 
quence of which, ſays our hiſtorian, was to draw many poor people 
into the city, where the wealth was gathered into few hands; that 
is, according to our language, the luxury of the rich, who lived in the 
city, had purged the lands of uſeleſs mouths, and the inflability of the 
government had rendered induſtry precarious, which muſt have opened the 
door to general diſtreſs among all the lower claſſes. 

The firſt ſtep our legiſlator took, was to prepare the ſpirit of the 
people, ſo as to engage them to ſubmit to a total reform, which 
could not fail of being attended with innumerable inconveniencies. 

For this purpoſe he went to Delphi, without having commu- 
nicated his deſign to any body. The Pythia declared him to be 
the darling of the gods, and rather a god than a man; and pub- 
licly gave aut, that Apollo had delivered to him alone the plan of 


4 republic which far exceeded every other in perfection. 1 
K k 2 What 
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What a powerful engine was this in the hands of a — 


tion to explore the myſteries a the, N of government! and 
what advantages did ſuch an authentic. recommendation, coming 
directly (as was believed) from che voice: of the Divinity, give him 
over a ſuperſtitious people, in et ee form of een 
ment he thought moſt propernr! i 
The ſagacious Lacedemonian did not, r e Spend 
upon the blind ſubmiſſion of his countrymen to the dictates of the 
oracle; but wiſaly judged that ſome preparatory ſteps might ſtill 
de neceſſary. He. communicated, therefore, his plan, ſirſt to his 
friends, and then by degrees a the, principal people of the ſtate, 
who certainly never could have been brought to reliſh an inno- 
vation ſo prejudicial to their, intereſt had: it not been from the 
_ Ueepeſt reverence and ſubmiſſion to the will of the gods. Aſſured 
of their aſſiſtance, he appeared in the market place, accompanied 
by his party, all in arms; and having impoſed reſpect, he laid * 
foundation of his government by the nomination; of a ſenaſfe. 
Whatever regards any otner object than his plan of We 
occonomy, ſhall be here paſſed over in ſilence. It is of no conſe- 
quence to my inquiry, where the ſupreme power was veſted; it is 
ſufficient to know that there was an authority in the ſtate fulbcient 
to ſupport the execution of tus plan. | 
He deſtroyed all inequality at one ſtroke. rhe p property wo all he 
lands of the ſtate was thrown together, and became at the diſpoſal 
of the legiſlator. Every hranch of induſtry was proſcribed to the 
citizens. And a monied intereſt was made to diſappear, by the in- 
troduction of iron coin. The lands he divided into equal lots, 
ä according to the number of citizens. hs 8 | 
Thus all were rendred entirely equal in Le" e as nei- 
ther wealth, induſtry, er lands, could give a ſupeniority to any 
body. From this part of the plan I conclude, that Lycurgus, diſco- 
vered the utter inſufficiency of an agrarian law for eſtabliſhing 
equality 
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equality among the individuals of a ſtate, without proſcribing, at 
the ſame time; both wealth and induſtry. N circumſtance which 
ſeems to have eſraped every other ſtatefmani in antient times, as 
well as the modern patrons of equality and ſimplicity of manners. 
The lands were cultivated” by rhe Helbtes, who were nouriſhed 
from them, and who were obliged to deliver the ſurplus, that is, 
a determined quantity of fruits, to the proprietor of the lot. Every 
— n art was aper exerciſed gu this: body of 
ſlaves, 10 wennde id 511 ngo 

By this ifriburion; hy can of the end (that ns artiele 
of nouriſhment) came free and without eoſt to every individual of 
the ſtate. The Spartan landlords were rather overſeers of the ſlaves; 
and collectors of the public ſubſiſtenee, than direct proprietors of 
the ſoil which produced it. For although every man was fed from 
his own lands, and provided his own portion, yet this portion was 
regulated, and was to be conſumed in public; and any one Who 
pretended to eat alone, or before he came to "he public _ Was 
held in the utmoſt contempe. 


Their cloathing was the moſt ſimple bean perfectly alike, and: 
cotild be purchaſed for a ſmall value. This frugality produced no 
bad effect; becauſe no man lived by his induſtry. Arts, as has 
been ſaid, were exerciſed by the Helotes, the property of private 
citizens; and if ſuch maſters as entertained manufacturing ſlaves 
gained by that traffic (as ſome muſt wy AP method of profiting 
of their ſuperior riches was cut off; : 

The Spartans were continually together, they had nothing to do 
but to divert themſelves ;/ and their amuſements were moſtly mar- 
tial exerciſes, The regulations of theſe numerous aſſemblies (which 
were compared, with great elegance and juſtneſs, to ſwarms of 
bees) cut off all outward marks of diſtinction. There was not a 
poſſibility for luxury to introduce itſelf, either in eating, drinking, 
cloathing; furnirure, or any other expence.”' 0 TT bod 
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Here then was a whole nation fed and provided for gratuitouſly; 
there was not the leaſt occafion for induſtry; the uſefulneſs of 
which we have ſhewn principally to conſiſt in its proving an expe- 
dient for procuring for the neceſſitous, what the Spartans found 
provided for them without labour. 

Under ſuch circumſtances we may conclude, from the principles 
we have laid down, that a people thus abundantly nouriſhed, muſt 
have multiplied exceedingly. And ſo no doubt they did. But the 
regulation of the lots permitted no more than a fixt number of citi- 
zens. Whenever, therefore, numbers were found to exceed this 
ſtandard, the ſupernumeranes were diſmiſſed, and ſent to form 
colonies. And when the Helotes increaſed too much, and thereby 
began to riſe above the proportion of the labour required of them, 
in order to prevent the confuming the food of their maſters, which 
they had among their hands, and thereby becoming idle, licentious, 
and conſequently dangerous to the ſtate, it was permitted to deſtroy 
them by way of a military exerciſe, conducted by ſtratagem and 
addreſs; arts which this people conſtantly preferred in war, to 
labour, ſtrength, and intrepiduy. 

This appears a very barbarous cuſtom, and I ſhall not affer any 
thing as an apology for it, but the ferocity of the manners of thoſe 
times. Abſtracting from the cruelty, the reſtraining the numbers 
of that claſs within certain limits, was abſolutely neceſſary. The 
Lacedemonian flaves were in many reſpects far happier than thoſe 
of other nations. They were in reality a body of farmers, which 
paid a certain quantity of fruits out of every lot; to wit, 70 me- 
dimni of barley: their numbers were not recruited from abroad, as 
elſewhere, but ſupported by their own propagation; conſequently 
there was an abſolute neceſlity either to prevent the over multipli- 
cation of them, or to diminiſh an income proportioned exactly to 
the neceſſities of the ſtate: and what expedient could be fallen 
upon? They were ſlaves, and therefore could not be inrolled in the 
number of citizens; they could not be ſold to ſtrangers, for mo- 
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ney which was forbid; and they were of no uſe to induſtry. No 
wonder then if the fierceneſs of the manners of thoſe days per- 
mitted. the inhuman treatment they received; which, however, 
Plutarch is far from attributing to the primitive inſtitution of Lycur- 
gus. Beſides, when we fee that the freemen themſelves were 
obliged to quit the country the moment their numbers exceeded a 
certain ſtandard, it was not to be expected, that uſeleſs ſlaves ſhould 
be permitted to multiply at difcretion. | 

From this ſketch of Lycurgus's political oeconomy, we find the 
ftate abundantly provided with every neceſſary article; an effectual 
ſtop put to vicious procreation among the citizens; and a correc- 
tive for the over multiplication of the flaves. The next care of a 
ſtateſman is to regulate the employment of a people. 

Every freeman in the ſtate was bred up from his infancy to arms. 
No family care could prevent him from ſerving the ſtate as a fol- 
dier; his children were no load upon him; it was the buſineſs of 
the Helotes to ſupply them with proviſions ; of the ſervants in town 
to prepare theſe, and the public tables were always ready furniſhed. 
The whole youth of Sparta was educated not as the children: of 
their parents, but of the ſtate. They imbibed the ſame ſentiments 
of frugality, temperance, and love of ſimplicity. They exerciſed 
the ſame employment, and were occupied m the ſame way in every 
reſpe&t. The ſimplicity of Lycurgus's plan, rendered this a prac- 
ricable ſcheme, The multiplicity and variety of eniployments 
among us, makes it abſolutely neceſſary to truſt the parents with 
the education of their children ; whereas in Sparta, there were not 
rwo employments for a free man ; there was neither orator, lawyer, 
phyſician, or politician, by profeſſion to be found. The inſtitu- 
tions of their lawgiver were conſtantly inculcated by the old upon 
the minds of the young; every thing they heard or ſaw, was rela- 
tive to war, The very gods were repreſented in armour, and every 
precept they were taught, tended to baniſh ſuperfluity, and to eſta- 
bliſh moderation and hard living. 

The 
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exerciſes; ſuch as boxing and wreſtling. To keep up, therefore, 
a ſpirit of emulation, and to baniſh animoſity at the ſame time, 
ſharp, ſatirical expreſſions were much encouraged ; but theſe were 
always to be ſeaſoned with ſomething gracious or polite. The grave 
demeanour likewiſe, and down-caſt look. which they were ordered 
to obſerve in the ſtreets, and the injunction of keeping their hands 
within their robes, might very naturally .be calculated to prevent 
quarrels, and eſpecially blows, at times when the authority of a 
public aſſembly could not moderate the vivacity of their paſſions. 
By theſe arts, the Spartans lived in | great harmony in the midſt of a 
continual war. | 
Under ſuch regulations a people muſt enjoy ſecurity from anion | 
attacks; and certainly the intention of the legiſlator never was to 
extend the limits of Laconia by conqueſt. What people could ever 
think of attacking the Lacedemonians, where nothing but blows 
could be expected? 
They enjoyed eaſe in the moſt ſupreme degree; they were abun- 
dantly provided with every neceſſary of life; although, I confeſs, 
the enjoyment of them in ſo auſtere a manner, would not be reliſhed 
by any modern ſociety. But habit is all in things of this kind. A 
courſe meal to a good ſtomach, has more reliſh than all the deli- 
cacies of the moſt exquiſite preparation to a depraved appetite; and 
if ſenſuality be reckoned among the pleaſures of lite, enough of it 
might have been met with in the manners of that people. It does 
not bclong to my ſubject to enter into particular details on this 
head. But the moſt rational pleaſure among men, the delightful 
communication of ſociety, was here enjoyed to the utmoſt extent. 
The whole republic was continually gathered together in bodies, 
and their ſtudies, their occupations, and their amuſements, were the 
ſame. One taſte was univerſal; and the young and the old being 
conſtantly together, the firſt under the immediate inſpection and 
authority of the latter, the ſame ſentiments were tranſmitted from 
generation 
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generation to. generation. he Spartans: were do- pleaſed, aud ſo 
ſatisfied with their ſituation, that they deſpiſed the manners of 
every other nation. If this does not tranſmit an idea of happineſs, 
1 ar at a loſs to form one. Security, eaſe, and happineſs, there- 
fore, are not inſeparable concomitants of trade and induſtry. 

- Lycurgus had penetration enough to perceive the weak ade of 
his inſtitution. He was no ſtranger to the ſeducing influence of 
luxury; and plainly foreſaw; that the conſequences of induſtry, 
which procures to mankind a great variety of new objects of deſire, 
and a wonderful facility in ſatisfying them, would. eaſily root out 
the principles he had endeavoured to inſtil into his countrymen, if 
the ſlate of ſimplicity ſhould ever come to be ſophiſticated by fo 
reign communications. He affected, therefore, to introduce ſeveral 
cuſtoms which could not fail of diſguſting and ſhocking the deli- 
cacy of neighbouring ſtates. ' He permitted the dead to be buried 
within the walls; the handling of dead: bodies was not reckoned 
pollution among the Lacedemonians. He forbade bathing, ſo ne- 
ceſſary for cleanlineſs in a hot country: and the coarſeneſs and 
dirtineſs of their cloaths; and ſweat from their hard exerciſes, could 
not fail to diſguſt ſtrangers from coming among them. On the 
other hand, nothing was found at Sparta which cauld engage a 
ſtranger to with to become one of their number. And to prevent 
the contagion of foreign cuſtoms from getting in, by means of the 
citizens themſelves, he forbade the Spartans to travel; and excluded 
from any employment in the ftate, thoſe who: had got a foreign 
education. Nothing but a Spartan breeding could have fitted a pow 
fon to live among them. 

The theft encouraged among the Lacedemonians was bei! 
io make them artful and dextrous; and contained not the ſmalleſt 
tincture of vice. It was generally of ſomething catable, and the 
frugality of their table prompted them to it; while on the other 
hand, their being expoſed to the like repriſals, made them watch- 
fub and careful of what belonged to themſelves ; and the pleaſure 
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of puniſhing an unſueceſsful attempt, in part indemnified them 
for the trouble of being conſtantly upon their guard. A Lacede- 
monian had nothing of any value that could be ſtolen ; and it is the 
deſire and intention of making unlawful gain, which 8 _ 
either criminal or ſcandalous. 

The hidden intercourſe between the Spartans and their young 
wives was, no doubt, calculated to impreſs upon the minds of the 
fair ſex, the wide difference there is between an act of immodeſty, 
and that of ſimply appearing naked in the public exerciſes ; two 
chings which we. are apt to confound, only from the impreſſion of 
our own cuſtoms. I am perſuaded that many a young perſon has 
Felt her modeſty as much hurt by taking off her handkerchief, the 
Firſt time ſhe appeared at court, as any Lacedemonian girl could 
Have done by ſtripping before a thouſand people; yet both her rea- 
ſon and common ſenſe, muſt make her ſenſible of the difference 
between a compliance with a cuſtom in.a matter of dreſs, and a 
palpable tranſgreſſion againſt the laws of her honour, and the mo- 
defty of her ſex. 

I have called this Lacedemonian republic a perfect plan of poli- 
tical oeconomy; becauſe it was a ſyſtem, uniform and conſiſtent 
in all its parts. There, no ſuperfluity was neceſſary, becauſe there 
was no occaſion for induſtry, te give bread to any body. There, no 
ſuperſluity was permitted, becauſe the moment the limits of the 
abſolutely neceſſary are tranſgreſſed, the degrees of exceſs are quite 
indeterminate, and become purely relative. The ſame thing which 
a ſuperfluity to a peaſant, appears neceſſary to a citizen; and 
the utmoſt luxury of this claſs, frequently does not come up to 
what is thought the mere neceſſary for one in a higher rank. Ly- 
curgus ſtopt at the only determined frontier, the pure phyſical 
neceſſary. All beyond this was conſidered as abuſive. 

The only things in commerce among the Spartans were, 
mo. What might remain to them of the fruits of their lot, over 

their own conſumption ; and 2do. The work of the ſlaves em- 


ployed 
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ployed in trades. The numbers of theſe could not be many, as thie 
timber of their houſes was worked only with the ſaw and ax; and 
every utenfit was made with the greateſt ſimplicity. A ſmall quan 
fity; therefore, of iron coin, as I imagine, muſt have been ſufficient 
for carrying on the circulation at Sparta. The very nature of their 
wants muſt, as I have ſaid, terminate all their commerce, in the 
exchange of their ſurplus-food of their portions. of land, with the 
work of the manufacturing ſlaves, who muſt have been fed from it. 
As the Lacedemonians had no- mercantile communication with 
other nations, the iron coin was no more than a bank note of no 
intrinſic value, as I ſuppoſe, but a. middle term introduced for 
keeping accounts, and for facilitating barter. An additional argu- 
ment for this opinion of the coin being of no intrinſic value, is, 
that it is ſaid to have been rendred unſerviceable for other ufes, 
by being ſlaked in vinegar. In order conſequently to deſtroy, as 
they imagined, any intrinſic value which might therein otherwiſe 
remain. If this coin, therefore, was made- of an extraordinary 
weight, it muſt have been entirely. with a political view of diſcou-- 
raging commerce and circulation, an inſtitution quite conſiſtent 
with the general plan, and nowiſe a conſequence of the baſeneſs af 
the metal of which it was made: a ſmall quantity of- this, with the 
ſtamp of public authority for its currency and value, would have 
anſwered every purpoſe equally well. 


Let me now conclude this chapter by an illuſtration of the ſub- 
ject, which will ſtill more clearly point out the force of the prin- 
ciples upon which this Lacedemonian republic was eſtabliſhed. 


Were any Prince in Europe, whoſe ſubjects, I ſhall ſuppoſe, may 
amount to ſix millions of inhabitants, one half employed ir agri- 
culture, the other half employed in trade and induſtry, or living 
upon a revenue already acquired; were ſuch a Prince, I ſay, ſuppoſed 
to have authority ſufficient to engage his people to adopt a new 
plan of oeconomy, calculated to ſecure them againſt the deſigns of 
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a powerful neighbour, who, I ſhall ſuppoſe, has formed ſchemes 
of invading and ſubduing them. 

Let him engage the whole. proprietors of land to renounce their 
ſeveral poſſeſſions: or if that ſuppoſition ſhould appear too abſard, 
let him contract debts to the value of the whole property of the 
nation; let the land- tax be impoſed at twenty ſhillings in the pound, 
and then let him become bankrupt to the creditors. Let the income 
of all the lands be collected throughout the country for the uſe of 
the ſtate; let all the luxurious arts be proſcribed ; and let thoſe 
employed in them be formed, under the command of the former 

land proprietors, into a body of regular troops, officers and ſoldiers, 

provided with every thing neceſſary for their maintenance, and that 
of their wives and families at the public expence. Let me carry 
the ſuppoſition farther. Let every fuperffuity be cut off; let the 
peaſants be enflaved, and obliged to labour the ground with no 
viewof profit to themſelves, but for ſimple fubfiftence ; let the uſe 
of gold and ſilver be proſcribed ; and let all cheſe metals be ſhut 
up in a public treaſure. Let no foreign trade, and very little do- 
meſtic be encouraged; but let every man, willing to ſerve as a ſol- 
dier, be received and taken care of; and thaſe who either incline 
to be idle, or who are found fuperſſuous, be ſent out of the caun- 
try. Iafk, what combination, among the modern European Princes, 
would carry on a ſucceſsful war againſt ſuch a people? What 
article would be wanting to their caſe, that is, to their ample ſub- 
ſiſtence? Their happineſs would depend upon the temper of their 
mind. And what country could defend themfelves againſt the attack 
of ſuch an enemy? Such a ſyſtem of political oeconomy, I readily 
grant, is not likely to take place: but if ever it did, would it not 
eſſectually daſh to pieces the whole fabric of trade and induſtry, 
which has been forming for ſo many years? And would it not 
quickly oblige every other nation to adopt, as far as poſlible, a 
Gmilar conduct, from a principle of ſelt-preſervation. | 
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CHAP. XV. 


A . View of the Principles to be attended ind a * 
who WWW to efabliſb Trade and I, nduftry upon a lafling footing. 


HE. two preceding chapters I have introduced purpoſely to 

ſerve as a relaxation to the mind, like a farce between the 
aQs of a ſerious opera. I now return to the place where I broke 
off my ſubject, at the end of the twelfth chapter. 

li is a great aſſiſtance to memory, now and then to aſſemble our 
ideas, after certain intervals, in going through an extenſive ſubject. 
No part of it can be treated of with diſtinctneſs, without baniſhing 
combinations ; and no part of it can be applied to practice, or 
adapted to any plan, without attending to combinations almoſt i in- 
finite. 

For this reaſon nothing © can appear more inconſiſtent than the 
ſpirit 'which- runs through ſome parts of this book, if compared 
with that which prevailed in the firſt. There luxury was looked 
on with a favourable eye, and every augmentation of ſuperfluity 
was conſidered as a method of advancing population. We were then 
employed in drawing mankind, as it were, out of a ſtate of idle- 
neſs, in order to inczeaſe their numbers, and engage them to cul- 
tivate the earth. We had no occaſion to divide them into ſocieties, 
having ſeparate intereſts, becauſe the principles we treated of were 
common to all. We therefore conſidered the induſtrious, who are 
the providers, and the ious, Who are che canſumers, as chil- 
dren of the ſame unn as being under the care of the ſame 
father. 

We — in a more camglex.operatin; ; we repreſent 
Aulerent ſocieties, animated with a different ſpirit; ſome given, to 
induſtry 
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induſtry . and frugality others to diſſipation und luxury! This 
creates ſeparate intereſts among nations, and every one muſt be 
ſuppoſed under the goverument bf a ſtateſman; who is wholly taken 
up in advancing the good of thoſe he 3 2 at the ex- 
pence of other ſocieties which lie round him. 
This preſents a new idea, and gives birth to new — a Tlic 
general ſociety of mankind treated of in the firſt book, is here in a 
manner divided into two. The induſtrious providers are ſuppoſed 
to live in one country, the luxurious conſumers in another. The 
principles of the firſt book remain here in full vigour.” Luxury ſtill 
tends as much as ever to the advancement of induſtry ; the ſtatef- 
man's buſineſs is only to remove the ſeat of it from his own country. 
When that can be accompliſhed without detriment to induſtry at 
home, he has an opportunity of joining all the advantages. of an- 
tient ſimplicity, to the wealth and power which attend upon the 
luxury of modern ſtates. He may preſerve his people in ſobriety, 
and moderation as to every expence, as to every conſumption, and 
make them enjoy, at the ſame time, riches and ſuperiority over all 
their neighbours. 
Such would be the ſtate of trading nations, were they only em- 
ployed in ſupplying the wants or extravagant conſumption of ſtran- 
gers; and did they not inſenſibly adopt the very manners . 
which they ſtrive to inſpire others. 4 
As often, therefore, as we ſuppoſe a people applying 8 
to the advancement of foreign trade, we muſt ſimplify our ideas, 
by diſmiſſing all political combinations of other circumſtances; 
that is. to ſay, we muſt ſuppoſe the ſpirit univerſal, and then point 
4 out the principles which influence the ſucceſs of it. 
We muſt encourage oeconomy, frugality, and a fmplieity of 
manners, diſcourage the conſumption of every thing that can be 
ſold out of the country, and excite a taſte for ſuperfluity in neigh- 
bouring nations. When ſuch a ſyſtem can no more be ſupported 
to its full extent, by the ſcale of foreign demand becoming poſi- 
tively 
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tively lighter; then in order to ſet the balanœe even again, without 
taking any thing out of the heavy ſcale, and to preſerve and give 
bread to thoſe who have enriched the ſtate, an additional home 
conſumption, proportioned to the deficieney of foreign demand, 
muſt be encouraged. For were the ſame. ſimplicity of manners 
ſtill kept up, the infallible conſequence would be a forced reſti- 
tution of the balance, by the diſtreſs, miſery, and at laſt extinction 
of the ſupernumerary workmen. 

I muſt therefore, upon ſuch occaſions, conſider the ade en 
of luxury, or ſuperfluous conſumption, as a rational and moral con- 
ſequence of the deficiency of foreign trade. 

lam, however, far from thinking that the luxury of every mo- 
dern ſtate, is only in proportion to ſuch failure; and I readily ad- 
mit, that many examples may-be produced where-the progreſs of 
luxury, and the domeſtic competitions with ſtrangers who come to 
market, have been the cauſe both of the decline and extinction af 
their foreign trade; but as my buſineſs is chiefly to point out prin- 
ciples, and to ſhew their effects, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that in 
proportion as foreign trade declines, either a proportional augmen- 
tation upon home conſumption muſt take place, or a number of 
the induſtrious, proportioned to the diminution of former con- 
ſumption, muſt decreaſe. By the firſt, what I call a natural reſti- 
-rution of the balance is brought about, from the principles above 
deduced; by the ſecond, what I call a forced one. 


Here then is an example, where the introduction of luxury may 


be a rational and prudent ſtep of adminiſtration; and as long as 
the progreſs of it is not accelerated from any other principle, but 
that of preſerving. the induſtrious, by giving them employment, 
the ſame ſpirit, under the direction of an able ſtateſman, will ſoon 
throw induſtry into a new channel, better calculated for reviving 
foreign trade, and for promoting the public good, by ſubſtituting 
the call of foreigners in place of that of domeſtic luxury. 


6 [ hope, 
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I hope, from what I have ſaid, the political effects of luxury, or 
the conſumption bf ſuperfluity, are ſufficiently underſtood, Theſe 
I have hitherto conſidered as advantageous only to thoſe claſſes who 
are made to ſubſiſt by them; I reſerve for another occaſion the 
pointing out how they influence the impoſition of taxes, and how 
the abuſe of rey! in the rich may affect the proſperity of a 
ſtate. - 

So ſoon as all * RY comes to a ah without a ſcheme 
for recalling it, and that domeſtic conſumption has filled up its 
place in conſuming the work, and giving bread to the induſtrious, 
we find ourſelves obliged to reaſon again upon the principles of the 
firſt book. The ſtateſman has once more both the producers and 
the conſumers under his care. The conſumers can live without 
employment, the producers cannot. The firſt ſeldom have occaſion 
for the ſtateſman's protection; the laſt conſtantly Rand in need of it. 
There is a perpetual fluctuation in the balance between theſe two 
claſſes, from which a multitude of new principles ariſe; and theſe 
render the adminiſtration of government infinitely more difficult, 
and require ſuperior talents in the perſon who is at the helm. I 
ſhall here only point out the moſt ſtriking effects of the fluctuation 
and overturn of this new balance, which in the n * 
ters ſhall be more fully illuſtrated. 


1-9. In proportion as the conſumers become extravagant, the pro- 
ducers become wealthy ; and when the former become bankrupts, 
the latter fill their place. 


2do. As the former become frugal and cerondice, the latter 
languith ; when thofe begin to hoard, and to adopt a ample tife, 
theſe are extinguiſhed: all extremes are vicious. 

ztio. If the produce of induſtry conſumed in a country, ſurpaſs 
the income of thoſe who do not work, the valance due by the con- 
ſumers muſt be paid to the ſuppliers by a proportional alienation of 
their funds. This vibration of the balance, gives a very correct 


idea 
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idea of what is meant by relative profit and %. The nation here loſes 
nothing by the change produced. 

40. When, on the other hand, the annual produce of induſtry 
conſumed in a country, does not amount to the value of the income 
of thofe who do not work, the balance of income faved, muſt either 
be locked up in cheſts, made into plate, lent to foreigners, or —_ 
exported as the price of foreign conſumption. 

5t9. The fcales ſtand even when there is no balance on either 
fide; that is, when the domeſtic conſumption is juſt equivalent to 
the annual income of the funds. I do not pretend to decide at pre- 
ſent whether this exact equilibrium marks the ſtate of perfection 
in a country where there is no foreign trade, (of which we are now 
treating) or whether it be better to have ſmall vibrations between 
the two ſcales; but I think I may ſay, that all ſubverſions of the 
balance on either fide cannot fail to be hurtful, and therefore ſhould 
be prevented. 

Let this ſuffice at preſent, upon a ſubject which ſhall be more 
fully treated of afterwards. Let us now fix our attention upon the 
intereſts of a people entirely taken up in the proſecution of foreign 
trade. So long as this ſpirit prevails, I ſay, it is the duty of a ſtateſ- 
man to encourage frugality, ſobriety, and an application to labour 
in his own pcople, and to excite in foreign nations a taſte for ſuper- 
fuities as much as poſlible. 

While a people are occupied m the proſecution of foreign trade, 
the mutual relations between the individuals of the ſtate, will not 
be ſo intimate as when the producers and conſumers live in the 
ſame ſociety; ſuch trade implies, and even neceſſarily creates a 
chain of foreign dependencies; which work the ſame effec, as 
when the mutual dependence ſubſiſted among the citizens. Now 
the uſe of dependencics, I have ſaid, is to form a band of ſociety, 
capable of making the neceſlitous ſubſiſt out of the ſuperfluitics of 
the rich, and to keep mankind in peace and harmony with one 
another, 

VOL. L M m Trade, 
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Trade; therefore, and foreign communications, form a new kind 
of ſociety among nations ; and conſequently render the occupation 
of a ſtateſman more complex. He muſt, as before, be attentive to 
provide food, other neceſſaries and employment for all his people; 
but as the foreign connections make theſe very circumſtances de- 
pend upon the entertaining a good correſpondence with neighbour- 
ing nations, he muſt acquire a proper knowledge of their domeſtic 
ſituation, ſo as to reconcile, as much as may be, the intereſts of 
both parties, by engaging the ſtrangers to furniſh articles of the firſt 
neceſſity, when the precious metals cannot be procured ; and to 
accept, in return, the moſt conſumable ſuperfluities which induſtry 
can invent. And, laſt of all, he muſt inſpire his own people with 
a ſpirit of emulation in the exerciſe of frugality, temperance, oeco- 
nomy, and an application to labour and ingenuity. If this ſpirit 
of emulation is not kept up, another will take place; for emulation 
is inſeparable from the nature of man; and if the citizens are not 
made to vie with one another, in the practice of moderation, the 
wealth they mult acquire, will ſoon make them vie with ſtrangers, 
in luxury and diſſipation. | 

While a ſpirit of moderation prevails in a trading nation, it may 
reſt aſſured, that in as far as it excels the nations with whom they 
correſpoud in this particular, ſo far will it increaſe the proportion 
of its wealth, power, and ſuperiority, over them. Theſe are law- - 
ful purſuits among men, when purchaſed by ſucceſs in ſo laudable 
an emulation. | 

If it be ſaid, that ſuperfluity, intemperance, prodigality, and 
idleneſs, qualities diametrically oppoſite to the former, corrupt the 
human mind, and lead to violence and injuſtice ; is it not very 
wiſcly calculated by the Author of all things, that a ſober people, 
living under a good government, ſhould by induſtry and modera- 
tion, neceſſarily acquire wealth, which is the beſt means of ward- 
ing off the violence of thoſe with whom they are bound in the 
great ſociety of mankind? And is it not alſo moſt wiſely ordained, 


that 
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that in proportion as a people contract vicious habits, which may 

lead to exceſs and injuſtice, the very conſequence of their diſſipation 
= poverty) ſhould deprive them of the power of doing harm? But 
ſuch reflections ſeem rather to be too great a refinement on my ſub- 
ject, and exceed the bounds of political oeconomy. 

When we treat of a virtuous people applying to trade and ir- 
duſtry, let us conſider their intereft only, in preſerving thoſe ſenti- 
ments; and examine the political evil of their falling off from 
them. When we treat of a luxurious nation, where the not-working 
part is given to exceſſes in all Kinds of conſumption, and the work- 
ing part to labour and ingenuity, in order to ſupply them, let us 
examine the conſequences of ſuch a ſpirit, with reſpect to foreign 
trade: and if we find, that a luxurious turn in the rich is preju- 
dicial thereto, let us try to diſcover the methods of engaging the 
inhabitants to correct their manners from a motive of ſclf-intereſt. 
Theſe things premiſed, 

I ſhall now give a ſhort ſketch of the general principles upon 
which a ſyſtem of foreign trade may be eſtabliſhed and preſerved 
as long as poſlible, and of the methods by which it may be again 
recovered, when, from the natural advantages and ſuperior ability 
of adminiſtration in rival nations, (not from vices at home) a people 
have loſt for a time every advantage they uſed to draw from their 
foreign commerce. 

The firſt general principle is to employ, as uſefully as poſſible, 
2 certain number of the ſociety, in producing objects of the firſt 
neceſſity, always more than ſufficient to ſupply the inhabitants; 
and to contrive means of enabling every one of the free hands ro 
procure ſubſiſtence for himſelf, by the exerciſe of ſome ſpecies of 
induſtry. 

Theſe firſt objects compaſlſed, I conſider the people as abundantly 
provided with what is purely neceſſary; and alſo with a ſurplus 
prepared for an additional number of free hands, ſo ſoon as a de- 
mand can be procured for their labour. In the mean time, the 

Mm 2 ſurplus 
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ſurplus will be an article af exportation ; but no ſooner will demand 


come from abroad; for à greater quantity of. manufactures tian 
formerly, than ſuch demand will have the effect of gradually mul 
tiplying the inhabitants u :ito che proportion of the ſurplus above 
mentioned; provided the ſtkreiman be all along careful to employ 
theſe additional numbers, which an uſeful multiplication muſt pro- 
duce, in ſupplying the additional demand: then with the equiva- 
lent they receive from ſtrangers, they will at the ſame time enrich 
the country, and purchaſe for themſelves that part of the national 
eee eee eee eee en 
want of a demand for it at home. 

He muſt, at the fame time, continue to FO —— 
ment to the advancement of agriculture, that there may be con- 
ſtantly found a ſurplus of ſubſiſtence (for without a ſurplus there 
cun never be enough) this muſt be allowed to go abroad, and ought 
to be nnn as the e ee on thoſe induſtrious hands which 
are yet unborn.” 

He muſt cut off alÞ foreign jr WO beyond a certain flaud- | 
ard, for that quantity of ſubſiſtence which is neceffary for home 
conſitmption; and, by premtunts upon exportation, he muſt diſ- 
charge the farmers of any ſuperfluous load, which may remain upon 
their hands when prices fall too low. This important matter ſhall 
be explained at large in another Race,” when we come to treat 1 
the policy of grain. 

If natural cauſes ſnould produce a riſe in the price of en 
which cannot be brought down by extending agriculture, he muſt 
then lay the whole community under contribution, in order to in- 
demnify thoſe who work for ſtrangers, for the advance upon the 
price of their food; or he muſt indemnify the ſtrangers in 2 
way, for the advance in the price of manufactures. 

He muſt conſider the manufactures of ſuperfluity, as worked up 
for the uſe of ſtrangers, and diſcourage all domeſtic competition 
for them, by every poſlible means, 

_ He 
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He muſt do what he can, conſtantly to proportion the ſupply to 
the demand made for them z and when the firſt neceſſarily comes 
to exceed the latter, in ſpight of all his care, he muſt then conſider 
what remains over the demand, as a fuperftuity of the ſtrangers; 
and for the ſupport of the equal balance. between work and demand, 
he muſt promote the ſale of them even within the country, under 
certain reſtrictions, until the hands employed in ſuch branches 
where a redundancy is o 
in another way. : 

He muſt conſider the advancement of the common. good as a dis 
rect object of private intereſt to every individual, and by a diſin- 
tereſted admimiſtration of the public money, min 
it appear that it is ſo. | 1 

From this principle flows the authority, veſted i in all ———— 
to load the community with taxes, in order to advance the, prof; 
perity of the Kate. And this object can be nowiſe better obtained 
than by applying the amount of them to the keeping an even ba- 
lance between work and demand. Upon this the health of a 
trading ſtate principally depends. 

If the failure of foreign demand be found to —— . 
ſuperior natural advantages of cher countries, he muſt double his 

diligence to promote luxury among his neighbours; he muſt ſup- 
port ſimplicity at home; he muſt increaſe his bounties upon expor- 
tation ; and his expence in relieving manufactures, when the price 
of their induſtry falls below the expence of their ſubſiſtence. 

While theſe operations are conducted with covineſs and perſe- 
vrerance, while the allurements of the wealh acquired do not 
fruſtrate the execution, the ſtateſman may depend upon ſeeing 
foreigners return to his ports, ſo ſoon as their own diſſipation, and 
want of frugality, come to compenſate the advantages which na- 
ture had given them over their frugal and induftrious neighbours. 

If this plan be purſued, foreign trade will increaſe in propor- 
don to the aumber of inhabrnte; and domeſtic luxury will ferve 

only 
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only as an inſtrument in the hands of the "ſtateſman to increaſe 
demand when the home ſupply becomes too great for foreign con- 
ſumption. In other words, the rich citizens will be engaged to 
conſume what is ſuperfluous, in order to keep the balance even in 
favour of the induſtrious, and in favour of the nation. 

The whole purport of this plan i is to n out the barer of 
ce very eaſy principles. 

The firſt, That in a country emivety: taken up with the object of 
promoting foreign trade, no competition ſhould be allowed to come 
from abroad for articles of the firſt neceſſity, and principally for 
food, ſo as to raiſe prices beyond a certain ſtandard. 

The fecond, That no domeſtic competition ſhould be allowed 
upon articles of ſuperfluity, ſo as to raiſe prices beyond a certain 
ſtandard. 5 2. 

- The third, That when theſe Aueecy cannot be preſerved; and 
that from natural cauſes, prices get above them, public money 
muſt be thrown into the ſcale to bring ne N to the level of thoſe 
of exportation. | 

The greater the extent of a trade i in any nation, the lower 
theſe ſtandards myſt be kept; the leſs the extent of 1 the higher 
they may be allowed to riſe. Conſequently, 

Were no man in a nation employed in producing the neceſſaries 
of life, but every man in ſupplying articles of foreign conſumption, 
the prices of neceſſaries might be allowed to fall as low as poſſible. 
There would be no occaſion for a ſtandard in favour of thoſe who 
live by producing them. 

Were no man in the ſtate employed in ſupplying ſtrangers, the 
prices of ſuperfluities might be allowed to riſe as high as poſſible, 
and a ſtandard would alſo become uſeleſs, as the ſole deſign of it is 
to favour exportation. 

But as heither of theſe ſuppoſitions can ever take place, and as 
in every nation there is a part employed in producing, and a part 
in conſuming, and that it is only the ſurplus of induſtry -* ich 
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can be exported ; a ſtandard is neceſſary for the ſupport of the reci- 
procal intereſts of both parties at home; and the public money muſt 
be made to operate only upon the price of the ſurplus of induſtry ſo 
as to make it exportable, even in caſes, where the national prices 
upon home conſumption have got up beyond the ſtandard. Let 
me ſet this matter in another light, the better to communicate an 
idea which I think a little obſcure. 


Were food and other neceſſaries the pure gift of nature in any 
country, I ſhould have laid it down as a principle to diſcourage all 
foreign competition for them, either below or above any certain 
ſtandard ; becauſe in this caſe the lower the price the better, ſince 
no inconveniency could reſult Nom thence to any induſtrious per- 
ſon. But when the production of theſe is in itſelf a manufacture, 
or an object of induſtry, a certain ſtandard muſt be kept up in fa- 
vour of thoſe who live by producing them. 


On the other hand, as to the manufactures of FORE do- 
meltic competition ſhould be diſcouraged, beyond a certain ftand- 
ard, in order that prices may not riſe above thoſe' offered by 
foreigners ; but it might be encouraged below the ſtandard, in order 
to promote conſumption and give bread to manufacturers. But 
were there no foreign demand at all, there would be no occaſion 
for any ſtandard, and the nation's wealth would thereby only cir- 
culate in greater or lefs rapidity in proportion as prices would riſe 
or fall: The ſtudy of the balance between work and demand» 
would then become a principal object of attention in the ſtateſman, 
not with a view to enrich the ſtate, but in order to preſerve every 
member of it in health and vigour. On the other hand, the object 
of a ſtandard regards foreign trade, and the acquiſition of new 
wealth, at the expence of other nations. The rich, therefore, at 
home muſt not be allowed to increaſe their conſumption of ſuper- 
ſluities beyond the proportion of the conſtant ſupply ; becauſe theſe 
being intended for ne the 121 way of preventing them from 

7 ſupplying 
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ſi pplying theinſelves, is to prevent priees from getting up beyond 
the ſtandard, at which ſtrangers can produce them. | 

Farther, were every one of the ſociety in the fame purſuit of i in- 
duſtry, there would be no occafion for the public to be laid under 
contribution for advancing the general welfare; but as there is a 
part employed in enriching the ſtate, by the ſale of their work to 
ſtrangers, and a part employed in making theſe riches circulate at 
home, by the conſumption of ſuperfluities, I think it is a good 
expedient to throw a part of domeſtic circulation into the public 
coffers; that when the conſequences of private wealth come neceſ- 
farily to raiſe prices, a ſtateſman may be enabled to defray the ex- 
pence of bounties upon that part which can be exported, and 
thereby enable the nation to continue to ſupply foreigners at the 
fame price as formerly. 

The farther theſe principles can be carried into execution, the 
longer a ſtate will flouriſh; and the longer ſhe will ſupport her 
ſuperiority. When foreign demand begins to fail, fo as not to be 
recalled, either induſtry muſt decline, or domeſtic luxury muſt be- 
gin. The conſequences of both may be cafily gueſſed at, and the 
principles which influence them ſhall be particularly examined i in 
the following chapter. 
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CHAP. XVL 


Illuſtration of ſome Principles laid down in the former Chapter, 
relative to the advancement and fupport of fareign Trade. 


AM now to. give an illuftration of ſome things laid down, 1 
think, in too general terms in the former chapter, relating v0 
that ſpecies of trade which is carried on with other nations. 
h I have 
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I have conſtantly in view to ſeparate and diſtinguiſh the prin- 
ciples of foreign trade, from thoſe which only influence” the ad- 
vancement of an inland commerce, and a briſk circulation: opera- 
tions which produce very different n Saen meriting the 
attention of a ſtateſman. 

The very exiſtence of foreign trade, implies a ſeparate intereſe 
between thoſe nations who are found on the oppoſite ſide of the 


mercantile contract, as both endeavour to make the beſt bargain 


poſſible for themſelves.” "Theſe tranſactions imply a mutual de- 
pendence upon one another, 'which may either be neceſſary or con- 
tingent. It is neceſſary, vhen one of the nations cannot ſubſiſt with- 
out the aſſiſtance of the other, as is the caſe between the province 
of Holland; and thoſe countries which ſupply it with grain; or con- 
tingent, when the wants of a particular nation cannot be ſupplied 
by their ou inhabitants, from a want of ſkill and dexterity, only. 

Wherever, therefore, one nation finds another neceſſarily depend- 
ing upon her for particular branches of traffic, there is a certain 
foundation for foreign trade: here the dependence is contingent, 
there is occaſion for management, and * the _ WY an able? 
ſtateſman. | 

The beſt way to preſerve every advantage, is, fo examine in how 
far they are neceſlary, and in how far they are only contingent, to 
conſider in what reſpect the nation may be moſt eaſily rivalled by her 
neighbours, and in what reſpect ſhe has natural ER which 
cannot be taken from her. 

The natural advantages are chiefly to be depended on: France, 
for example, can never be rivalled in her wines. Other countries 
may enjoy great advantages from their ſituation, mines, rivers, ' 
ſea ports, fiſhihg, timber, and certain productions proper to the 
ſoil. If you abſtract from theſe natural advantages, all nations are 
upon an equal footin gas to trade. Induſtry and labour are no pro- 
perties attached to Place, _ IVY than occonomy and ſobriety. 
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This propoſition may be called in queſtion, upon the principles 

of M. de Monteſquieu, who deduces the origin of many laws, cuſ- 
toms, and even religions, from the influence of the climate. That 
great man reaſoned from fact and from experience, and from the 
power and tendency of natural cauſes, to produce certain effects 
when not checked by other circumſtances; but in my method of 
treating this ſubject, I ſuppoſe theſe cauſes never to be allowed to 
produce their natural and immediate effects, when ſuch effects 
would be followed by a political inconvenience : becauſe I con- 
ſtantly ſuppoſe a ſtateſman at the head of government, who makes 
every circumſtance concur in promoting the execution of the plan: 
he has laid down. 

Imo. If a nation then has formed a ſcheme of dats long great 
and powerful by trade, ſhe muſt firſt apply cloſely to the manufac- 
turing every natural produce of the country. For this purpoſe a 
ſufficient number of hands muſt be employed: for if hands be 
found wanting, the natural produce will be exported without re- 
ceiving any additional value from labour ; and ſo the e 
of this natural advantage will be loſt. 

The price of food, and all neceſſaries for manufacturers, muſt be 
found at an eaſy rate. 

And, in the laſt place, if oeconomy and ſobriety in the workmen, | 
and good regulations on the part of the ſtateſman, are not kept up, 
the end will not be obtained: for if the manufacture, when brought 
to its perfection, does not retain the advantages which the manu- 
facturer had in the beginning, by employing the natural produce 
of the country ; it is the ſame thing as if the advantage had not 
exiſted. I ſhall illuſtrate this by an example. 

I ſhall ſuppoſe wool to be better, more plentiful, and cheaper, 
in one country than in another, and two nations rivals in that 
trade. It is natural that the laſt ſhould deſire to buy wool of the 
firſt, and that the other ſhould deſire to keep it at home, in order 
to 1 it. Here then is a natural advantage which the firſt 

country 
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country has over the latter, and which cannot be taken from her. 
I ſhall ſuppoſe that ſubſiſtence is as cheap in one country as in 
the other; that is to ſay, that' bread and' every other neceſſary of 
life is at the ſame price. If the workmen of the firſt country (by 
having been the founders of the cloth manufacture, and by having 
had, for a long tract of years, ſo great a ſuperiority over other 
nations, as to make them, in a manner, abſolutely dependent upon 
them for cloths) ſhall have raiſed their prices from time to time; 
and if, in conſequence of large profits, long enjoyed without rival- 
ſhip, theſe have been ſo conſolidated with the real. value, by an 
habitual greater expence in living, which implies an augmentation 
of wages; that country may thereby loſe all the advantages it had 
from the low price and ſuperior quality of its wool. But if, on 
the other hand, the workmen in the laſt country work leſs, be leſs 
dextrous, pay extravagant prices for wool at prime coſt, and be at 
great expence in carriage; if manufactures cannot be carried on 
ſucceſsfully, but by public authority, and if private workmen be 
cruſhed with exceſſive taxes upon their induftry ; all the accidental 
advantages which the laſt country had over the firſt, may come to 
be more than balanced, and the firſt may regain thoſe which nature 
firſt had given her. But this ſhould by no means make the firſt 
country reſt ſecure. Theſe accidental inconveniencies found in the 
laſt may come to ceaſe; and therefore the only real ſecurity of the 
firſt for that branch, is the cheapneſs of the workmanthip. 

2do. In ſpeaking of a ſtandard, in the laſt chapter, I eſtabliſhed 
a diſtinction between one regulated by the height of foreign de- 
mand, and another kept as low as the poſlibility of ſupplying the 
manufacture can admit. This requires a little explanation. 

It muſt not here be ſuppoſed that a people will ever be brought 
from a principle of public, ſpirit, not to profit of a riſe in foreign 
demand; and as this may proceed from circumſtances and events 
which are entirely hid from the manufacturers, ſuch revolutions 
are unavoidable. We muſt therefore reſtrain the generality of our 

Ds Nn 2 propoſition, 
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propoſition, and obſerve, that the indiſpenſible vibrations of this 
foreign demand do no harm; but that the ſtateſman ſhovld be con- 
ſtantly on his guard to prevent the /ubverſion of the balance, or the 
ſmalleſt conſolidation of extraordinary profits with the real value. This he 
will accompliſh, as has been obſerved, by multiplying hands in 
thoſe branches of exportation, upon which profits have riſen. This 
will increaſe the ſupply, and even fruſtrate his own people of ex- 
traordinary gains, which would otherwiſe terminate in a prejudice 
to foreign trade. 

A ſtateſman may ſometimes, out of a otinciple of benevolence, 
perhaps of natural equity towards the claſſes of the induſtrious, as 
well as from ſound policy, permit larger profits, as an encourage- 
ment to ſome of the more elegant arts, which ſerve as an orna- 
ment to a country, eſtabliſh a reputation for taſte and refinement 
in favour of a pcople, and thereby make ftrangers prefer articles 
of their production, which have no other ſuperior merit than the 
name of the country they come from: but even as to theſe, he 
ought to be upon his guard, never to allow them to riſe ſo high, 
as to prove an encouragement to other nations, to eſtabliſh a ſuc- 
ceſsful rivalſhip. 

3tio. The encouragement recommended to be given to the do- 
meſtic conſumption of ſuperfluities, when foreign demand for 
them happens to fall ſo low as to be followed with diſtreſs in the 
workmen, requires a little farther explanation, 

1f what I laid down in the laſt chapter be taken literally, I own 
it appears an abſurd ſuppoſition, becauſe it implies a degree of pu- 
blic ſpirit in thoſe who are in a capacity to purchaſe the ſuperflui- 
ties, no where to be met with, and at the ſame time a ſelf-denial, 
in diſcontinuing the demand, fo ſoon as another branch of foreign 
trade is opened for the employment of the induſtrious, which con- 


tradicts the principles upon which we have founded the whole 
ſcheme of our political oeconomy. 


I have 
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I have elſewhere obſerved, that were revolutions to happen as 
ſuddenly as I am obliged to repreſent them, all would go into con- 
fuſion. "PE | 

What, therefore, is meant in this operation comes to this, that 
when a ſtateſman finds, that the natural taſte of his people does 
not lead them to profit of the ſurplus of commodities which lie 
upon hand, and which were uſually exported, he ſhould inter- 
poſe his authority and management in ſuch a way as to prevent 
the diſtreſs of the workmen, and when, by a ſudden fall in a fo- 
reign demand, this diſtreſs becomes unavoidable, without a more 
powerful interpoſition, he ſhould then himſelf become the pur- 
chaſer, if others will not ; or, by premiums or bounties on the ſur- 
plus which lies upon hand, promote the ſale of it at any rate, until 
the ſupernumerary hands can be otherwiſe provided for. And al- 
though I allow that the rich people of a ſtate are not naturally led, 
from a principle either of public ſpirit or ſelf-denial, to render ſuch 
political operations effectual to promote the end propoſed, yet we 
cannot deny, that it is in the power of a good governor, by ex- 
poſing the political ſtate of certain claſſes of the people, to gain 
upon men of ſubſtance to concur in ſchemes for their relief ; and 
this is all I intend to recommend in practice. My point of view is 
to lay down the principles, and I never recommend them farther 
than they are rendered poſſible in execution, by preparatory ſteps, 
and by properly working on the ſpirit of the people, 
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C HAP. XVII. 
Symptoms of Decay in foreign Trade. 


F manufacturers are found to be without employment, we are 
not immediately to accuſe the ſtatefman, or conclude this to pro- 
ceed from a decay of trade, until the cauſe of it be inquired into. 
If upon examination it be found, that for ſome years paſt food has- 
been at a higher rate than in neighbouring countries, the ſtateſman 
may be to blame: for it is certain, that a trading nation, by turn- 
ing part of her commerce into a proper channel, may always be 
able to: eſtabliſh a juſt balance in this particular. And though it be 
not expedient in years of ſcarcity to bring the price of grain very 
low, yet it is generally poſſible to raiſe the price of it in all rival 
nations, which, with regard to the preſent. point, is the ſame 
thing. | | | 
If this want of employment for manufacturers do nat proceed 
from the high prices of living, but for want of commiſſions, from 
the merchants, the cauſes of this diminution of demand muſt be 
examined into. It may be accidental, and happen from cauſes 
which may ceaſe in a little time, and trade return to flouriſh as 
before. It may alſo happen upon the eſtabliſhment of new under- 
takings in diſſerent places of the country, from which, by reaſon 
of ſome natural advantage, or a more frugal diſpoſition in the 
workmen, or from the proximity of place, markets may be ſup- 
plied, which formerly were furniſhed by thoſe induſtrious people 
who are found without employment. In theſe laſt ſuppoſitions, 
the diſtreſs of the manufacturers does not prove any decay of trade 
in general, but, on the contrary, may contribute to deſtroy the bad 
effects of conſolidated profits, by obliging thoſe who formerly 
{hared them, to abandon the caſe of their circumſtances, and ſub- 
4 mit 
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mit a- new to a painful induſtry, in order to procure ſubſiſtence, 
When ſuch revolutions are ſudden, they prove hard to bear, and 
throw people into great diſtreſs. It is partly to prevent ſuch incon- 
veniencies, that we have recommended the loweſt ſtandard poſſible, 
upon articles of exportation. 1 

Two cauſes there are, which very commonly mark a decline of 
trade, to wit; 1. When foreign markets, uſually ſupplied by a 
trading nation, begin to be furniſhed, let it be in the moſt trifling 
article, by 6thers, not in uſe to ſupply them. Or, 2, When the 
country itſelf is furniſhed from abroad with —_ manufactures as 
were formerly made at home. 

Theſe circumſtances prove one of two things, either that there 
are workmen in other countries, who, from advantages which 
they have acquired by nature, or by induſtry and frugality, finding 
a demand for their work, take the bread out of the mouths of 
thoſe formerly employed, and deprive them of certain branches of 
their foreign trade : or, that theſe foreign workmen, having profited 
of the increaſed luxury and diſſipation of the former traders, have 
begun to ſupply the markets with certain articles of conſumption, 
the profits upon which being ſmall, are, without much rivalſhip, 
inſenſibly yielded up to them by the workmen of the other trading 
nation, who find better bread in ſerving their own wealthy country- 
men. | 

Againſt the firſt cauſe of decline, I fee no better remedy than 
patience, as I have ſaid already, and a perſeverance in frugality 
and oeconomy, until the unwary beginners ſhall fall into the in- 
conveniencies generally attending upon wealth and eaſe. 

The ſecond cauſe of decline is far more difficult to be removed. 
The root of it lies deep, and is ingrafted with the ſpirit and man- 
ners of the whole people, high and low. The lower claſſes have 
contracted a taſte for ſuperfluity and expence, which they are en- 
abled to gratify, by working for their countrymen ; while they 
deſpiſe the branches of foreign trade as low and unprofitable. 

The 
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The Higher claſſes again depend upon the lower claſſes, for the 
gratification of a thouſand little trifling defires, formed by the 
taſte of diflipation, and ſupported by habit, faſhion, and a love of 
expencde. e N | 

Here then is a ſyſtem ſet on foot, whereby the poor are made 
rich, and the rich are made happy, in the enjoyment of a perpe- 
tual variety of every thing which can remove the inconveniencies 
to which human nature is expoſed. Thus both parties become in- 
tcreſted to ſupport it, and vie with-one another in the ingenuity of 
contriving new wants; the one from the immediate ſatis faction of 
removing them; the other from the profit of furniſhing the means, 
and the hopes of one day ſharing in them. 

But even for this great evil, the very nature of man points out a 
remedy. It is the bulineſs of a ſtateſman to lay hold of it. The 
remedy flows from the inſtability of every taſte not founded upon 
rational deſires. | 

In every country of luxury, we conſtantly find certain claſſes of 
workmen in diſtreſs, from the change of modes. Were a ſtateſ- 
man upon his guard to employ ſuch as are forced to be idle, be- 
fore they betake themſelves to new inventions, for the ſupport of 
the old plan, or before they contract an abandoned and vitious 
life, he would get them cheap, and might turn their labour both 
to the advantage of the ſtate and to the diſcouragement of luxury.. 

I confeſs, however, that while a luxurious taſte in the rich ſub- 
ſiſts, induſtrious people will always be found to ſupply the inſtru— 
ments of it to the utmoſt extent; and I alſo allow, that ſuch a taſte 
has infinite allurements, eſpecially while youth and health enable 
a rich man to indulge in it. Thoſe, however, who are ſyſtematically 
luxurious, that is, from a formed taſte and confirmed habit, are but 
few, in compariſon of thoſe who become ſo from levity, vaniry, and 
the imitation of others. The laſt are thoſe who principally ſupport 
and extend the ſyſtem ; but they are not the moſt incorrigible. 
Were it not for imitation, every age would ſeek after, and be ſatiſ- 

fied 
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fied with the gratification of natural deſires. Twenty- ve might 
think of dreſs, horſes, hunting, dogs, and generous wines: forty, 
of a plentiful table, and the pleaſures of ſociety: fixty, of coaches, 
elbow-chairs, ſoft carpets, and inſtruments of eaſe. But the taſte 
for imitation blends all ages together. The old fellow delights in 
horſes and fine clothes; the youth rides in his chariot on ſprings, 
and lolls in an eaſy chair, large enough to ſerve him for .a bed. 
All this proceeds from the ſuperfluity of riches and taſte of imita- 
tion, not from the real allurements of caſe and taſte of luxury, as 
every one muſt feel, who. has converſed at all with the great and 
rich. Faſhion, which I underſtand here to be a ſynonimous term 
for imitation, leads moſt people into ſuperfluous expence, which is 
ſo far from being an article of luxury, that it is frequently a load 
upon the perſon who incurs it. All ſuch branches of expence, it 
is in the power of a ſtateſman to cut off, by ſetting his own ex- 
ample, and that of his favourites and ſervants, above the caprice 
of faſhion. 

The levity and changeableneſs of mankind, as I have ſaid, will 
even aflift him. A generation of oeconomiſts is ſometimes found 
to fucceed a generation of ſpendthrifts; and we now fee, almoſt 
over all Europe, a ſyſtem of ſobriety ſucceeding an habitual ſyſtem 
of drunkenneſs. Drunkenneſs, and a multitude of uſeleſs ſer- 
vants, were the luxury of former times. 

Every ſuch revolution may be profited of by an able ſtateſman, 
who muſt ſet a good example on one hand, while, on the other, he 
muſt profit of every change of taſte, in order to re-eſtabliſh the fo- 
reign trade of his ſubjects. An example of frugality, in the head 
of a luxurious people, would do infinite harm, were it only in- 
tended to reform the morals of rhe rich, without indemnifying the 
poor for the diminution upon their conſumption. 

At the ſame time, therefore, that luxury comes to loſe ground 
at home, a door muſt be opened, to ſerve as an out- let for the work 
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of thoſe hands which muſt be thereby made idle; and which, con- 
ſequently, muſt fall into diſtreſs. 

This is no more than the principle before laid down, in the fifteenth 
chapter, reverſed: there we ſaid, that when foreign demand begins 
to decline, domeſtic luxury muſt be made to increaſe, in order to 
ſoften the ſhock of the ſudden revolution in favour of the induſ- 
trious. For the ſame reaſon here we ſay, that foreign trade muſt. 
be opened upon every diminution of domeſtic luxury. | 

How few Princes do we find either frugal or magnificent from 
political conſiderations! And, this being the caſe, is it not neceſ- 
ſary to lay before them the natural conſequences of the one and 
the other? And it is ſtill more neceſſary to point out the methods 
to be-taken in order to avoid the inconveniencies which may pro- 
ceed from cither. 

Under a prodigal adminiſtration, he number of 8 will i in- 
creaſe. The ſtateſman therefore ſhould keep a watchful eye upon 
the ſupplying of ſubſiſtence. Under a frugal reign, numbers will 
diminiſh, if the ſtateſman does not open every channel which may 
carry off the ſuperfluous productions of induſtry. Here is the rea- 
ſon: a diminution of expence at home, is a diminution of employ- + 
ment; and this again implies a diminution of people; becauſe it 
interrupts the circulation of the ſubſiſtence which made them live; 
but if employment 1s ſent far from abroad, the nation will preſerve 
its people, and the ſavings of the Prince may be compenſated by the 
balance coming in from- ſtrangers. 
| Theſe topics are delivered only as hints; and the amplification of 
them might not improperly have a place here; but I expect to bring 
them in elſewhere to greater advantage, after examining the prin- 


ciples of taxation, and pointing out thoſe which direct the appli- 
cation of public money. 
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C HAP. XVIII. 


Methods of lowering the Price of Manufa&ures, in order to avs 
N them vendible in foreign Markets, 


HE multiplicity of relations between the ſeveral parts of poli- 
tical oeconomy, forces me to a frequent repetition of prin- 
ciples. I have no other rule to judge whether ſuch relations be ſuper- 
fluous, or neceſſary, but by the tendency they have to give me a 
more diſtinct view of my ſubject. This is the caſe when the ſame 
principles are applied to different combinations of circumſtances, 
Almoſt every thing to be ſaid on the head mentioned in the 
title of this chapter, has been taken notice of elſewhere; and my 
preſent intention is only to lay together ideas which appear ſcat- 
tered, becauſe they have been occaſionally brought in by their rela- 
tions to other matters. 


The methods of lowering the price of manufactures, ſo as to ren- 
der them exportable, are of two kinds. 

The firſt, ſuch as proceed from a good adminiſtration, and which 
bring down prices within the country, in conſequence of natural 
cauſes. 

The ſecond, ſuch as operate only upon that part which comes to 


be exported, in conſequence of a proper application of public 
money. 


As I have not yet inquired into the methods of providing a public 
fund, it would, I think, be contrary to order to enter on the diſ- 
poſal of it, for bringing down the price of manufactures. This 
operation will come in more naturally afterwards, and the general 
diſtinction here mentioned, is only introduced by the by, that wy ; 
readers may retain it and apply it as we go along. ; 
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fte end propoſed is to lower the price of manufactures, ſo that 
they may be exported. The firſt thing therefore to be known, is 
the cauſe from whence it happens, that certain manufactures can · 
not be furniſhed at home ſo cheap as in other countries; the ſecond, 
how to apply the proper remedy for lowering the price of hem. 
» The cauſes of high prices, that is, of prices relatively high. to 
what they are found to be in other nations, are reducible to four 
heads; which I ſhall lay down in their order, and then point out 
the methods of removing them likewiſe, in their order, | 

- 1410. The conſolidation of high profits with the real value of the 
manufacture. This cauſe operates in countries where luxury has 
gained ground, and when domeſlic competition has called off too 
many of the hands, which were formerly content to ſerve at a low 

rice, and for ſmall gains. 

-2do, The riſe in the price of articles of the firſt neceſſity. This 
cauſe operates when the progreſs of induſtry has been more rapid 
than that of agriculture. The progreſs of induſtry we have ſhewn 
neceſſarily implies an augmentation of »/cful inhabitants; and as 
theſe have commonly wherewithal to purchaſe ſubſiſtence, the mo- 
ment their numbers ſwell above the proportion of the quantity of 
it produced by agriculture, or 1bove what is found in the markets 
of the country, or brought from abroad, they enter into competition 
and raiſe the price of it. Here then let it be obſerved, by the by, 
that what raiſes the price of ſubſiſtence is the augmentation of the 
numbers of uſeful inhabitants, that is, of ſuch as are eaſy in their 
circumſtances. Let the wretched be ever ſo many, let the vicious 
procreation go on ever ſo far, ſuch inhabitants will have little effect 
in raifing price, but a very great one in increaſing miſery. A proof 
of this is to be met with in many provinces where the number of 
poor is very great, and where at the ſame time the price of neceſ- 
ſaries is very low; whereas no inſtance can be found where a num- 
ver of the induſtrious being got together, do not occaſion an imme- 
diate riſe on molt of the articles of ſubſiſtence. 
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_ - Zti0, The natural advantages of other countries. This operates 
in ſpight of all the precautions of the moſt frugal and laborious 
people. Let them deprive chemſelves of every ſuperfluity ; let them 
be ever ſo diligent and ingenious ; let every circumſtance be im- 
proved by the ſtateſman to the utmak for the eſtabliſhment of fo- 
reign trade; the advantage of climate and fituation may give ſuch 
a ſuperiority to the people of another country, as to render a direct 
competition with them impoſſible. 

4to. The ſuperior dexterity of other nations in working up their 
manufactures, their knowledge in the ſcience of trade, the advan- 
rage they have in turning their money to account in the intervals 
of their own direct circulation, the ſuperior abilities of their ſtateſ- 
man, the application of their public money, in one weed, the per- 
fection of their political oeconomy. 

Before I enter upon the method of removing theſe ſeveral incon- 
veniencies, I muft obſerve, that as we are at preſent treating of the 
relative height of the price of manufactures, a competition between 
nations is conſtantly implied. It is this which obliges a ſtateſman 
to be principally attentive to the riſe of prices. The term competition 
is relative to, and conveys the idea of emulation between two parties 
ſtriving to compaſs the fame end. I muſt therefore diſtinguiſh he- 
eween the endeavours which a nation makes to rrtaiu a ſuperiority 
already got, and thoſe of another which ſtrives to get the better of 
it. The firſt I thall call a competition to re/aim ; the ſecond, a come 
Petition to acquire. 

The firſt three heads vepreſent the inconveniencies 10 which the 
competitors 10 retain are liable; and the fourth comprehends thoſe 
to which the eompetitors to acquire are molt commonly expoſed. 

Having digeſted our fabje& into order, I ſhall run through the 
principles which ſeverally influence the removing of every jncanye- 
nience, whether incident to a nation whole foreign trade is already 
welt eſtabliſhed, or to another naturally e 
into a competition tor the acquiſition of it. ab 0 

In 
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- In propoſing a remedy for the particular cauſes of augmentation 
here ſet down, we muſt ſuppoſe every one entirely ſimple, and un- 
compounded with the others; a thing which in fact ſeldom hap- 
pens. This I do for the ſake of diſtinctneſs; and the principal dif- 
ficulty in practice is to combine the remedies in proportion to the 
complication of the diſeaſe. I now come to the firſt of the four 
cauſes of high prices, to wit, conſolidated profits. | | 

The whole doctrine of theſe has been abundantly ſet forth in 
the roth chapter. We there explained the nature of them, ſhewed 
how the ſubverſion of the balance, by a long preponderancy of the 
ſcale of demand, had the effect of conſolidating profits in a country 
of luxury; and obſerved, that the reducing them to the proper 
ſtandard could never fail of bringing thoſe who had long enjoyed 
them, into diſtreſs. 

The queſtion here is to reduce them, when foreign trade cannot 
otherwiſe be retained, let the conſequences be ever ſo hurtful to 
certain individuals. When the well being of a nation comes in 
competition with a temporary inconvenience to ſome of the inha- 
bitants, the general _ muſt be preferred to F con- 
ſiderations. 

have obſerved above, that domeſtic luxury, by offering high 
prices upon certain ſpecies of induſtry, calls off many hands em- 
ployed to ſupply the articles of exportation, upon which profits are 
generally very moderate. The firſt natural and immediate effect 
of this, is, to diminiſh the hand, employed in furniſhing the fo- 
reign demand; conſequently, to diminith the ſupply; conſequently, 
to occaſion a ſimple competition on the ſide of the ſtrangers, who are 
the purchaſers; conſequently, to augment profits, until by their 
riſe and conſolidation the market 1s deſerted, 

The very progreſs here laid down, points out the remedy. The 
number of hands employed in theſe particular branches muſt be 
multiplied ; and if the luxurious taſte and wealth of the country 
prevent any one who can do — from betaking himſelf to a 

ſpecies 
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fpecies of induſtry lucrative to the nation, but ungrateful to thoſe 
who exerciſe it, the ſtateſman mult collect the children of tho 
wretched into workhouſes, and breed them to this employment, 
under the beſt regulations poſſible for ſaving every article of unne. | 
ceſſary expence ; here likewiſe may be employed occaſionally thoſe 
above mentioned, whom the change of modes may have -caſt out 
of employment, until they can be better provided for. This is alſo 
an outlet for foundlings, fince many of thoſe who work for foreign 
exportation, are juſtly to be ranked in the loweſt claſſes of the 
people; and in the firſt book we propoſed, that every one brought 
up at the expence of public charity, ſhould be thrown in for re- 
cruiting theſe claſſes, which can with greateſt difficulty ſupport 
their own propagation. 

Here let me obſerve, that bought it be true in a general, that the 
greateſt part of exportable manufactures do yield but very middling 
profits, from the extenſion of induſtry in different countries, yet 
ſundry exceptions may be found; eſpecially in nations renowned 
for their elegance of taſte. But how quickly do we ſee theſe 
lucrative branches of foreign trade cut off, from the very inconve- 
nience we here ſeek a remedy for. The reaſon is plain. When 
ſtrangers demand ſuch manufactures, they only ſhare in the in- 
ſtruments of foreign luxury, which bring every where conſiderable 
profits to the manufacturer. Theſe high profits eaſily eſtabliſh a 
rivalſhip in favour of the nation to whom they are ſupplied ; be- 
cauſe a hint is ſufficient to enable ſuch as exerciſe a ſimilar profeſ- 
fion in that country, to ſupply their own inhabitants. This being 
the caſe, an able ſtateſman ſhould be conſtantly attentive to every 
growing taſte in foreign nations for the inventions of his people; 
and ſo ſoon as his luxurious workmen have ſet any one on foot, he 
may throw that branch into the hands of the moſt frugal, in order 
to ſupport it, and give them ſuch encouragement as to prevent, at 
leait, the rivalſhip of thoſe ſtrangers who are accuſtomed to work 
for large profits. This is one method of turning a branch of luxury 
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into an article of foreign trade. Let me illuftrate this by an 
example. | 1 7 

What great advantages do not the French reap from the exportation 
of their modes? But we quickly find their varniſhes, gauzes, rib- 
bands, and colifichets, imitated by other nations, for no other rea- 
ſon but becauſe of the large, or at leaſt conſolidated profits enjoyed 
by the French workmen themſelves, who, fertile in new inventions, 
and ſupported by their reputation for elegance of dreſs, have got 
into poſſeſſion of the right of preſcribing to all Europe the ſtandard 
of taſte in articles of mere ſuperfluity. This however is no perma- 
nent prerogative; and that elegant people, by long ſetting the 
example, and determining the ſtandard of refinement in ſome luxu- 
rious arts, will at laſt inſpire a ſimilar taſte into their ſcholars, who 
will thereby be enabled to ſupplant them. Whereas were they 
careful to ſupply all their inventions at the loweſt prices poſſible, . 
they would ever continue to be the only furniſhers. 


The method therefore of reducing conſolidated profits, whether 
upon articles of exportation, or home conſumption, is to increaſe 
the number of hands employed in ſupplying them; and the more 
gradually this revolution is made to take place, the fewer inconve- 
niencies will reſult to thoſe who will thereby be forced to renounce 
them. 5 
+ A country which has an extenſive territory, and great opportu- 

nities of extending her agriculture (ſuch as I ſuppoſed the preſent 
ſituation of France to be) may, under a good adminiſtration, find 
the progreſs of luxury very compatible with the proſperity of her 
foreign trade; becauſe inhabitants may be multiplied at diſcretion, 
But fo ſoon as ſubſiſtence becomes hard to be obtained, this expe- 
dient is cut off, A ſtateſman muſt then make the beſt of the inha- 
bitants He has, luxury muſt ſuffer a check; and thoſe who are em- 
ployed in ſupplying home conſumption at high prices, muſt be 
made to reduce their conſolidated profits, in order to bring the total 


amount 
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amount of their manufactures within ſuch bounds as to make them 
vendible in foreign markets. 

If manufacturers become luxurious in their way of living, it 
muſt proceed from their extraordinary profits. Theſe they may till 
continue to have, as long as the produce of, their work is conſumed 
at home. Bat no merchant will pretend to ſell it out of the 
country; becauſe, in this caſe, he will find the labour of other 
people who are leſs luxurious, and conſequently work cheaper, in 
competition with him. 

To re-eſtabliſh then the foreign trac le, theſe confolidated profits 
muſt be put an end to, by attacking luxury when circumſtances 
render an augmentation of people inconvenient, and prices will 
fall of courſe. 

This will occaſion great complaints among all forts of tradeſmen. 
The cry will be, that trade is ruined, manufacturers are ſtarving, 
and the ſtate is undone: but the truth will be, that manufacturers 
will, by their labour, begin to enrich their own nation, at the ex- 
pence of all thoſe who trade with her, inſtead of being enriched at 
the expence of their own countrymen ; and only by a revolution in 
the balance of wealth at home. 

It will prove very diſcouraging to any ſtateſman to attempt a ſud- 
den reform of this abuſe of conſolidated profits, when he 1s obliged 
to attack the luxury of his own people. The beſt way therefore is 
to prevent matters from coming to ſuch a paſs, as to demand ſo 
dangerous and difficult a remedy. 

There is hardly a poſlibility of changing the manners of a people, 
but by a proper attention to the education of the youth. All methods, 
therefore, ſhould be fallen upon to ſupply manufactures with new 
hands ; and leſt the corruption of example ſhould get the better of 
all precautions, the ſeat of manufactures might be changed; eſpe- 
cially when they are found in great and populous cities, where 
living is dear: in this caſe, others ſhould be erected in the provinces 
where living is cheap. The ſlate muſt encourage theſe new under- 

VOL. I. P p takings, 
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takings, numbers of children muſt be taken in, im order d be 
eaſily bred to induſtry and frugality ; this again Will encourage 
people to marry and propagate, as it will contribute towards diſ- 
charging them of the load of a numerous family. If ach a plan 
as this be followed, how inconſiderable will the number of poor 
people become in a little time; and as it will inſenſibly multiply 
the uſeful inhabitants, out of that youth which recruited and fup- 
ported the numbers of the poor, fo the taxes appropriated for the 
relief of poverty may be wholly applied, in order to prevent it. 

Laws of naturalization have been often propoſed in a nation 
where conſolidared profits have occafioned the inconveniencies for 
which we have here been propofing a remedy. By this expedient 
many flatter themſelves to draw induſtrious ſtrangers into the 
country, who being accuſtomed to live more frugally, and upon 
leſs profits, may, by their example and comperition, beat'down the 
price of work among the inhabitants. 

Several circumſtances concur to defeat the ſuccefs of this ſcheme. 
The firſt is, that conſolidated profits are not the only inconvenience 
to be removed: there is alſo a complication of high prices upon 
many neceſſaries. The ſecond, as no real change is ſuppoſed to be 
made within the country, either as to the increaſe of ſubſiſtence, or 
the regulation of its price, or manner of living, theſe ttrangers, 
who, as ſuch, muſt be expoſed to extraordinary expence, are not 
able to ſubſiſt, nor conſequently to work ſo cheap as they did at 
home. Beſides, what can be ſuppoſed to be their motive of coming, 
if it be not to have higher wages, and to live better? 

Here then is a nation ſending for ſtrangers, in order that they 
may work cheaper; and ſtrangers flocking into the country in hopes 
of ſelling their work dearer. This is juſt the caſe with two friends 
who are about making a bargain; the ſeller imagines that his friend 

will not grudge a good price. The buyer, on the other hand, flat- 
ters himſelf that his friend will ſell to him cheaper than to another. 
This ſeldom fails to produce diſcontent on both ſides, 
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Beſides, unleſs the quantity of food be increaſed, if ſtrangers are 
imported to eat part of it, natives muſt in ſore degree ſtarve ; and 
if you augment the quantity of food, and keep it at a little lower 
price than in neighbouring nations, your own inhabitants will mul- 
tiply ; the ſtate may take great nymbers of them into their ſervice 
when young; they ſoon come to be able to do ſomething in the 
manufacturing way; they may be bound far a number of years, 
ſufficient to indemnify the public for the firſt expence; and the 
encouragement alone of haying bread cheaper than elſewhere, will 
bring you as many ſtrangers as you incline to receive, provided a 
continual ſupply of food can be procured in prpportion to the in- 
creaſe of the people. 

But I imagine that it is always better for a ſtate to multiply by 
means of its own inhabitants, than by that of ſtrangers ; for many 
reaſons which to me appear obvious, 

We come now to the ſecond cauſe of high prices, to wit, a riſe 
in the value of the articles of the firſt neceſſity, which we have ſaid 
proceeds from the progreſs of induſtry having outſtripped the pro- 
greſs of agriculture. Let me ſet this idea in a clearer light; for 
here it is ſhut up in too general terms to be rightly viewed on all 
ſides. 


The idea of inhabitants being mulriplied beyond the proportion 


of ſubſiſtence, ſeems to imply that there are too many already; and 


the demand for their induſtry having been the cauſe of their mul- 
tiplication, proves that formerly there were too few. Add to this, 
that if, notwithſtanding the riſe upon the price of work proceeding 
from the fcarcity of ſubſiſtence, the ſcale of home demand is found 
to preponderate, at the expence of foreign trade, this circumſtance 
proves farther, that however the inhabitants may be already mul- 
tiplied above the proportion of ſubſiſtence, their numbers are ſtill 
too few for what is demanded of them at home; and for what is 
required of them towards promoting the proſperity of their country, 
in ſupporting their trade abroad, 
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From this expoſition of the matter, the remedy appears evident: 
both inhabitants and ſubſiſtence muſt be augmented. The queſtion 
comes to be, in what manner, and with what n e muſt 
theſe operations be performed ? | | 

Inhabitants are multiplied by reducing the price of ſublitence, 
to the value which demand has fixed upon the work of thoſe who 
are to conſume it. This is only to be accompliſhed by augmen-ing 
the quantity, by importation from foreign parts, when the r 
cannot be made to produce more of itſelf. 


Here the interpoſition of a ſtateſman is abſolutely neceſſary; ſince 
great loſs may often be incurred by bringing down the price of 
grain in a year of ſcarcity. Premiums, therefore, muſt be given 
upon importation, until a plan can be executed for the extending of 
agriculture; of which in another place. This muſt be gone about with 
the greateſt circumſpection; for if grain be thereby made to fall 
too low, you ruin the landed intereſt, and although (as we have 
ſaid above) all things ſoon become balanced in a trading nation, 
yet ſudden and violent revolutions, ſuch as this muſt be, are always 
to be apprehended. They are ever dangerous; and the ſpirit of 

every claſs of inhabitants muſt be kept up. 

By a diſcredit caſt upon any branch of induſtry, the hands em- 
ployed in it may be made to abandon it, to the great detriment of 
the whole. This will infallibly happen, when violent tranſitions 
do not proceed from natural cauſes, as in the example here before 
ns, when the price of grain is ſuppoſed to be brought down, from 
the increaſe of its quantity by importation, and not by plenty. 
Becauſe, upon the falling of the market by importation, the poor 
farmer has nothing to make up for the low price he gets for his 
grain; whereas, when it proceeds from plenty, he has an addi- 
tional quantity. 

In years, therefore, of 'general bn a ſtateſman ſhould not, 


by premiums given, reduce the price of grain, but in a reciprocal 
proportion 
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proportion to the quantity wanted: that is to ſay, the more grain 
is wanted, the leſs the price ſhould be diminiſhed. 

It may appear a very extenſive project for any government to un- 
dertake to keep down the prices of grain, in years of general 
| ſcarcity. I allow it to be politically impoſſible to keep prices low: 
becauſe if all Europe be taken together, the produce of the whole 
is conſumed one year with another, by the, inhabitants; and in a 
year when there is a general ſcarcity, it would be very hard, if not 
impoſſible, (without having previouſly eſtabliſhed a plan for this 
purpoſe) to make any nation live in plenty while others are ſtarv- 
ing. All therefore that is propoſed, is to keep the prices of grain 
in as juſt a proportion as poſſible to the plenty of the year. 

Now if a government does not interpoſe, this never is the caſe. 
I ſhall ſuppoſe the inhabitants of a country to conſume, in a year 
of moderate plenty, fix millions of quarters of grain; if in a year 
of ſcarcity it ſhall be found, that one million of quarters, or indeed 
a far leſs quantity, be wanting, the five millions of quarters pro- 
duced, will riſe in their price to perhaps double the ordinary value, 
inſtead of being incr-1ſed only by one fifth. But if you examine 
the caſe in countries where trade is not well eſtabliſhed, as in ſome 
inland provinces on the continent, it is no extraordinary thing 
to ſee grain bearing three times the price it is worth in ordinary 
years of plenty, and yet if in ſuch a year there were wanting fix 
months proviſions for the inhabitants of a great kingdom, all the 
reſt of Europe would perhaps hardly be able to keep them. from 
ſlarving. 

It is che fear of want, and not real want, which makes grain riſe 
to immoderate prices. Now as this extraordinary revolution in the 
riſe of it, does not proceed from a natural cauſe, to wit, the degree 
of ſcarcity, but to the avarice and evil deſigns of men who hoard 
it up, it produces as bad conſequences to that part of the inhabi- 
tants of a country employed in manufactures, as the fall of grain 
would produce to me farmers, in caſe the Prices ſhould be, by 

importation, 
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imporeaion brought below the pad proportion. of the au 
produced in the nation 

Beſides the importation of grain, there is 8 way of . 
ing the quantity of it very conſiderably, in ſome countries of Eu- 
rope. In a year of ſcarcity, could not the quantity of food be con- 
ſiderably augmented by a prohibition to make malt liquors, allow- 
ing the importation of wines and brandies; or indeed without lay- 
ing any reſtraint upon the liberty of the inhabitants as to malt 
liquors, I am perſuaded that the liberty of importing wines duty 
free, would, in years of ſcarcity, conſiderably augment the quan- 
tity of ſubſiſtence. 

This is not a proper place to examine the inconvenience which 
might reſult to the revenue by ſuch a ſcheme; becauſe we are here 
only talking of thoſe expedients which might be fallen upon to 
preſerve a balance on foreign trade. An exchequer which is filled 
at the expence of this, will not continue long in a nd con- 
dition. 

Theſe appear to be the moſt rational temporary 8 to 35 
miniſh the price of grain in years of ſcarcity; we ſhall afterwards 
examine the principles upon which a plan may be laid down to 
deſtroy all precariouſneſs in the price of ſubſiſtence. 

pretautions of another kind muſt be taken in years of plenty; 
for high prices occaſioned by exportation are as hurtful to the poor 
tradeſman as if they were occaſioned by ſcarcity. And low prices 


occaſioned by ſuperfluity. are as hurtful to the poor huſbandman as 
if his crop had failed him. 


A ſtateſman therefore, ſhould be very attentive to put the inland 
trade in grain upon the beſt footing poſſible, to prevent the frauds 
of merchants, and to promote an equal diſtribution of food in all 
corners of the country: and by the means of importation and ex- 
portation, according to plenty and fcarcity, to regulate a juſt pro- 
portion between the general plenty of the year in Europe, and the 
price of ſubliſtence ; ; always obſerving to keep it fomewhat lower at 

home, 
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home, than it can be found in any rival nation in trade. If this 
method be well obſerved, inhabitants will multiply; and this is a 
principal ſtep towards reducing the expence of manufactures; be- 
cauſe you increaſe the number of hands, _ Rds gy 
niſh the price of labour. | 
Another expedient found es pete wank xdmairable effects in re- 
ducing the price of manufactures (in thoſe countries' where living 
is rendred dear, by a hurtful competition among the inhabitants 
for the ſubſiſtence produced) is the invention and introduction of 
machines. We have, in a former chapter, anſwered the principal 
objections which have been made againſt them, in countries where 
the numbers of the idle, or rrifling induſtrious, are ſo great, that 
every expedient which can abridge labour, is looked upon as a 
ſcheme for ſtarving the poor. There is no ſolidity in this objection; 
and if there were, we are not at preſent in queſt of plans for feed- 
ing the poor; but for accumulating the wealth of a trading nation, 
by enabling the induſtrious to feed themſelves at the expence of 
foreigners. The introduction of machines is found to reduce prices 
in a ſurprizing manner. And if they have the effect of taking 
bread from hundreds, formerly employed in performing their 
ſimple operations, they have that alſo of giving bread to thouſands, 
by extending numberleſs branches of ingenuity, which, without 
the machines, would have remained circumſcribed within very 
narrow limits. What progreſs has not building made within theſe 
hundred years? Who donbts that the conveniency of great iron 
Works, and faw mills, prompts many to build? And this taſte has 
greatly contributed to increaſe, not diminiſh, the number both of 
ſmiths and carpenters, as well as to extend navigation. I ſhall only 
add in favour of ſuch expedients, that experience ſhews the advan- 
tage gained by certain machines, is more than enough to compen- 
ſate every inconvenience ariling from conſolidated profits, and ex- 
penſive living; and that the firſt inventors gain thereby a ſuperiority 

which nothing but adopting the ſame mvention can counterbalance, 
The 
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The third cauſe of high prices we have ſaid, to be owing to the 
natural. advantages which neighbouring nations reap * their 
climate, foil, or ſituation. 

Here no riſe of prices is implied i in the country in queſtion, they 
are only ſuppoſed to have become relatively high by the opportu- 
nity other nations have had to furniſh the ſame articles at a lower | 
rate, in conſequence of their natural advantages. 


There are two expedients to be uſed, in order to defeat the bad 
effects of a competition which cannot be got the better of in the or- 
dinary way. The firſt to be made uſe of, is, to aſſiſt the branches 
in diſtreſs with the public money. The other is patience, and per- 
ſeverance in frugality, as has been already obſerved. A ſhort 
example of the firſt will be ſufficient in this place to make the thing 
fully underſtood. I have already ſaid, that I purpoſely poſtpone 
an ample diſſertation upon the principles which influence ſuch 
operations. 

Let me ſuppoſe a nation accuſtomed to export to the value of 
a million ſterling of fiſh every year, underſold in this article 
by another which has found a fiſhery on its own coaſts, ſo abun- 
dant as to enable it to underſel the firſt by 20 per cent. This being 
the caſe, the ſtateſman may buy up all the fiſh of his ſubjects, and 
underſell his competitors at every foreign market, at the loſs of 
perhaps 250,000/. What is the conſequence? That the million 
he paid for the fiſh remains at home, and that 750,000/. comes 
in from abroad for the price of them. How is the 250,000 J. to be 
made up? By a general impoſition upon all the inhabitants. This 
returns into the public coffers, and all ſtands as it was. If this ex- 
pedient be not followed, what are the conſequences? That thoſe 
employed in the fiſhery are forced to ſtarve; that the fiſh taken 
either remain upon hand, or if ſold by the proprietors, at a great 
loſs; theſe are undone, and the nation for the future loſes the ac- 
quiſition of 750, ooo l. a year. 


To 
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o abridge this operation, premiums are given upon exportation, 
which comes to the fame thing, and is a refinement on the appli- 
cation of this very principle: but premiums are often abuſed. It 
belongs to the department of the coercive power of government to 
put a ſtop to ſuch abuſe. All I ſhall ſay upon the matter is, that 
if there be crimes called high treaſon, which are puniſhed with 
greater ſeverity than highway robbery, and aſſaſſination, I ſhould 
be apt (were I a ſtateſman) to put at the head of that bloody liſt, every 
attempt to defeat the-application of public money, for the purpoſes 
here mentioned: The multiplicity of frauds alone, diſcourages a 
wiſe government from proceeding upon this principle, and diſap- 
points the ſcheme. If ſevere puniſhment can in its turn put a ſtop 
to frauds, I believe it will be thought very well applied. 

While a ftateſman is thus defending the foreign trade of his 
country, by an extraordinary operation pertormed upon the circu- 
lation of its wealth, he muſt at the ſame time employ the ſecond 
expedient with equal addreſs. He muſt be attentive to ſupport ſo- 
briety at home, and wait patiently until abuſes among his neigh- 
bours ſhall produce ſome of the inconveniencies we have already 
mentioned. So ſoon as this comes to be the caſe, he has gained 
his point; the premiums then may ceaſe; the public money may 
be turned into another channel; or the tax may be ſuppreſſed alto- 
gether, according as circumſtances may require. 

need not add, that the more management and diſcretion is uſed 
in ſuch operations, the leſs jealouſy will be conceived by other rival 
nations. And as we are propoſing this plan for a ſtate already in pol- 
ſeſlion of a branch of foreign trade, ready to be diſputed by others, 
having ſuperior natural advantages, it is to be ſuppoſed that the 
weiglit of money, at leaſt, is on her ſide. This, if rightly employed, 
will prove an advantage, more than equal to any thing which can 
be brought againſt it; and if ſuch an operation comes to raiſe tlie 
indignation of her rival, it will, on the other hand, reconcile the 
tavour of every neutral ſtate, who will ſind a palpable benefit-from, 
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the competition, and will never fail giving their money: to thoſe 
who ſell the cheapeſt. In a word, no private trader can ſtand in 
competition with a nation's wealth. Premiums are an engine in 
commerce, which nothing can reſiſt but a ſimilar operation. 
 Hitherto we have been propoſing methods for removing tlle * 
conveniencies which accompany wealth and ſuperiority, and for 
preſerving the advantages which reſult from foreign trade already 
eſtabliſhed: we muſt now change ſides, and adopt the intereſt of 
thoſe nations who labour under the weight of a heavy competition 
with their rich neighbours, verſed in commerce, dextrous in. every 
art and manufacture, and conducted by a ſtateſman of ſuperior 
abilities, who ſets all engines to work, in order to make the moſt 
of every favourable circumſtance. 

It is no eaſy matter for a ſtate unacquainted with trade and in- 
duſtry, even to form a diſtant proſpect of rivalſhip with ſuch a na- 
tion, while the abuſes attending upon their wealth are not ſuppoſed 
to have crept in among them. Conſequently, it would be the higheſt 
imprudence to attempt (at firſt ſetting out) any thing that could 
excite their jealoufy. 

The firſt tliing to be inquired into, is the ſtate of natural advan- 
tages. If any branch of natural produce, ſuch as grain, cattle, 
wines, fruits, timber, or the like; are here found of ſo great im- 

portance to the rival nation, that they will purchaſe them with 
money, not with an exchange of their manufactures, ſuch branches 
of trade may be kept open with them. If none ſuch can be found, 
the firſt ſtep is to cut off all communication of trade by exchange 
with ſuch a people; and to apply cloſely to the ſupply of every 
want at home, without having recourſe to foreigners. 

So ſoon as theſe wants begin to be ſupplied, and that a forplus 
is found, other nations muſt be ſòught for, who enjoy leſs advan- 
tages; and trade may be carried on with them in a ſubaltern way. 
People here muſt glean before they can expect to reap. But by 
gleaning every year they will add to their ſtock of wealth, and 
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the more it is made ſubſervient to public uſes, the faſter it will in- 
creaſe. | | 

The beginners will have certain advantages inſeparable from 
their infant ſtate; to wit, a ſeries of augmentations of all kinds, of 
which we have ſo frequently made mention. If theſe can be pre- 
ſerved in an equable progreſſion; if the balance of work and de- 
mand, and that of population and agriculture, can be kept in a 
gentle vibration, by alternate augmentationsz and if a plan of 
oeconomy, equally good with that of the rivals, be ſet on foot and 
purſned ; time will bring every natural advantage of climate, ſoil, 
ſituation, and extent, to work their full effects; and in the end 
they will decide the ſuperiority. 

I ſhall now conclude my chapter, with ſome obſervations on the 
difference between theory and practice, ſo far as regards the preſent | 
: ſubject. 

In theory, we have conſidered every one of the cauſes which pro- 
duce high prices, and prevent exportation, as firmple and uncom - 
pounded: in pra ice they are ſeldom ever fo. This circumſtance 
makes the remedies difficale, and ſometimes dangerous. Difficult, 
from the compheation of the diſeaſe; dangerous, becauſe the re- 
medy againſt confolidated profits will do infinite harm, if applied 
to remove that Warn proceeds from dear ſubfiſtence, as has been 
ſaid. 

Another great difference between theory and practice occurs in 
the fourth caſe; where we ſuppoſe a nation unacquainted with 
trade, to ſet out upon a competition with thoſe who. are in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it. When I examine the ſituation of ſome countries of 
Europe (Spain perhaps) to which the application of theſe principles 
may be made, I find that it is preciſely in ſuch nations, where the 
other diſadvantages of conſolidated profits, and even the high 1 
prices of living, are carried to the greateſt height; and that the 
only thing which keeps one ſhilling of ſpecie among them, is the 
infinite advantage they draw from the mines, and from the ſale of 
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their pure and unmanufactured natural productions, added to their 
ſimplicity of life, occaſioned by the wretchedneſs of the lower 
claſſes, which alone prevents theſe alſo from conſuming foreign 
commodities, Were money in theſe countries as equally diſtributed 
as in thoſe of trade and induſtry, it would quickly be exported. 
Every one would extend his conſumption of foreign commodities, , 
and'the wealth would diſappear. But this is not the caſe ; the rich 
keep their money in their coffers ; becauſe lending at intereſt, there, 
is very wiſely laid under numberleſs obſtructions. The vice, there- 
fore, is not that the lending of money at intereſt is forbid, bur that 
the people are not put in a ſituation to have any preſſing occaſion 
for it, as a means of advancing their induſtry. Were they taught 
to ſupply their own wants, the ſtate might encourage circulation 
by loan; but as they run to ſtrangers for that ſupply, money * 
better locked up. 

Upon a right uſe and application of theſe general ac. 6 ac- 
cording to the different combinations of circumſtances, in a nation 
whoſe principal object is an extenſive and profitable foreign trade, 
I imagine a ſtateſman may both eſtabliſh and preſerve, for a very 
long time, a great ſuperiority in point of commerce; provided 
peace can be preſerved: for in time of war, every populous nation, 
if great and extended, will find ſuch difficulties in procuring food, 
and ſuch numbers of hands to maintain, that what formerly made 
its greatneſs, will haſten its ruin. 
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CHAP. XIX. |; 


of infant, . and inland Trade, with reſpect to the ſeveral 
Principles Which infivence ons 


HAVE always found the geography of a country eaſier to 

retain, from the inſpection of maps, after travelling over eh 
regions there repreſented, than before; as moſt prefaces are beſt 
underſtood, after reading the book, which they are calculated to in- 
troduce. I intend this as an apology for preſenting my readers with 
a chapter of diſtribution in the middle of my ſubject. 

My intention, at preſent, is to take a view of the whole region 
of trade, divided into its different diſtricts, in order to point out a 
ruling principle in each, from which every other muſt naturally 
flow, or may be deduced by an eaſy reaſoning. Theſe I ſhall lay 
before my reader, that from them he may diſtribute his ideas in 
the ſame order I have done. Hence the terms I ſhall be obliged to 
uſe will be rendred more adequate, in expreſſing the combinations 
I may have occaſion to convey by them. 

I divide trade into infant, foreign, and inland. 

Imo. Infant trade, taken in a general acceptation, may be under- 
ſtood to be that ſpecies, which has for its object the ſupplying the 
neceſſities of the inhabitants of a country ; becauſe it 1s commonly 
antecedent to the ſupplying the wants of ſtrangers. This ſpecies 
has been known in all ages, and in all countries, in a leſs, or greater 
degree, in proportion t6 the multiplication of the wants of man- 
kind, and in proportion to the numbers of thoſe who depend on 
their ingenuity for procuring ſubſiſtence. 

The general principles which direct a ſtateſman in the proper 
encouragement of this commerce, relate to two objects, | 
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1. To promote the eaſe and happineſs of the higher claſſes in mak- 
ing their wealth ſubſervient to their wants and inclinations. | 

2. To promote the eaſe and happineſs of the lower claſſes, by 
turning their natural faculties to an infallible means * reheving 
their neceſſities. 

This communicates the idea of a free ſociety ; becauſe it implies 
the circulation of a real equivalent for every ſervice; to acquire 
which, mankind ſubmit with pleaſure to the hardeſt labour. 

In the firſt book, I had little aceaſion to conſider trade under dif- 
ferent denominations ; or as influenced by any other principle than 
that of promoting the multiplication of mankind, and the extenſion 
of agriculture, by drawing the wealth of the rich into the hands of the 
induſtrious. This operation, when carried no farther, is a true 
repreſentation of infant trade. | 

But now I muſt ſet the matter in a new light: and conſider this 
infant trade as a baſis for eſtabliſhing a foreign commerce. In itſelf 
it is only a means of gratifying the deſires of thoſe who have the 
equivalent ; and of providing it for thaſe who have it not. We are 
next to examine how, by the care of a ſtateſman, it may prove a 
method whereby one fociety may be put in a ſituation to acquire a 
ſuperiority over others; by diminifhing, on ohe hand, the quan- 
tity they have of that general equivalent, and by increaſing, on 
the other, the abſolute quantity of it at heme ; in ſuch a manner 
as not only to promote the cireulation of that part of it which is 
neceffary to fupply the wants of all the citizens ; but by a furplus 
of it, to render other nations dependent upon them, in moſt ope- 
rations of their political economy. 

The ſtateſman who, refolves to improve this infant wade into fo- 
reign commerce, muſt examine the wants of other nations, and 
conſider the productions of his own, country. He muſt chen deter- 
mine, what kinds. of manufactures are beſt adapted for ſupplying 
the firſt, and for conſuming the latter. He muſt introduce the uſe 
of ſuch manufactures among his ſubjects; and endeavour to extend 
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his population, and his agriculture, by encouragements given to 
theſe new branches of conſumption. He muſt provide his people 
with the beſt maſters; he muſt ſupply them with every uſeful ma- 
chine; and above all, he muſt relieve them of their work, when 
home · demand is not ſufficient for the conſumption of it. 

A conſiderable time muſt of neceſlity be required to bring a people 
to a dexterity in manufactures. The branches of theſe are many; 
and every one requires a particular flight of hand, and a particular 
maſter, to point out the rudiments of the art. People do not per- 
ceive this inconveniency, in countries where they are already intro - 
duced; and many a projector has been ruined for want of attention 
to it. 

In the more ſimple operatiòns of manufacturing, where appren- 
ticeſhips are not in uſe, every one teaches another. The new be- 
ginners are put among à number who are already perfect: all the 
inſtructions they ger, is, d a you'ſerrothers do before you. This is an 
advantage which an eſtabliſhed induſtry has over another newly ſer 
on foot; and this I apprehend to be the reaſon why we ſee certain 
manufactures, after remaining long in a ſtate of infancy, make in 
a few years a moſt aſtoniſhing progreſs. What loſs muſt be at firſt 
incurred! what numbers of aſpiring: geniuſes overpowered by un- 
ſucceſsful beginnings, when a ſtateſman does not concern himſelf 
in the operation! If he aſſiſts his ſubjects, by a prohibition upon fo- 

reign work, how often do we ſee this expedient become a means 
of extending the moſt extravagant profits? Becauſe he neglects, at 
the ſame time, to extend the manufacture by multiplying the 
hands employed in it. I allow, that as long as the gates of a king- 
dom are kept ſhut, and tliatno foreign communication is permitted, 
large profits do little harm; and tend to promote dexterity and re- 
finement. This is a very good method for laying a foundation for 
- manufactures: but ſo ſoon as the dexterity has been ſufficiently en- 
couraged, and that abundance of excellent maſters- are provided, 
then the ſtateſman ought to multiply the number of ſcholars ; and 
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a new generation muſt be brought up in frugality, and in the en- 
joyment of the moſt moderate profits, in order to an the plan into 
execution. ; 

The ruling principle, therefore, which abs to direct a ftateſ- 
man in this firſt ſpecies of trade, is to encourage the manufacturing 
of every branch of natural productions, by extending the home- 
conſumption of them; by excluding all competition with ſtrangers ; 
by permitting the riſe of profits, ſo far as to promote dexterity and 
emulation in invention and improvement ; by relieving the induſ- 
trious of their work, as often as demand for it falls ſhort. And 
until it can be exported to advantage, it may be exported with loſs, 
at the expence of the public. To ſpare no expence in procuring the 
ableſt maſters in every branch of induſtry, nor any coſt in making 
the firſt eſtabliſhments; providing machines, and every other thing 
neceſſary or uſeful to make the undertaking ſucceed. To keep 
conſtantly an eye upon the profits made in every branch of in- 
duſtry; and fo ſoon as he finds, that the real value of the manufac- 
ture comes ſo low as to render it exportable, to employ the hands, 
as above, and to put an end to theſe profits he had permitted only 
as a means of bringing the manufacture to its perfection. In pro- 
portion as the prices of every ſpecies of induſtry are brought down 
to the ſtandard of exportation, in ſuch proportion does this ſpecies 
of trade loſe its original character, and adopt the ſecond, 


: 2do. Foreign trade has been explained ſufficiently : the ruling prin- 
ciples of which are to baniſh luxury; to encourage frugality ; to fix 
the loweſt ſtandard of prices poſlible; and to watch, with the greateſt 
attention, over the vibrations of the balance between work and de- 
mand. While this is preſerved, no internal vice can affect the proſ- 
perity of it. And when the natural advantages of other nations 
conſtitute a rivalſhip, not otherwiſe to be overcome, the ſtateſman. 
muſt counterbalance theſe advantages, by the weight and influence 
of # public money; apd w_ this In alſo becomes ineffectual, 
| foreign 
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foreign trade is at an end; and out of its aſhes ariſes the ee 
cies, which I call inland commerce. 

23110. The more general principles of inland trade have been occa- 
ſionally conſidered in the firſt book, and more particularly hinted, 
at in the 15th chapter of this; but there are ſtill many new relations 
to be examined, which will produce new principles, to be illuſtrated; 
in the ſubſequent chapters of this book. I ſhall, here only point 
out the general heads, which will ſerve to particularize and di- 
ſtinguiſh this third ſpecies of trade, from the two preceding. 
Inland commerce, as here pointed out, is ſuppoſed to take place 
upon the total extinction of foreign trade. The ftateſmzan muſt 
in ſuch a caſe, as in the other two ſpecies, attend to ſupplying the 
wants of the rich, in relieving the neceſlities of the poor, by the 
circulation of the equivalent as above; but as formerly he had it 
in his eye to watch over the balance of work and demand, fo now 
he muſt principally attend to the balance of wealth, as it vibrates - 
between conſumers and manufacturers ; that is, between the rich 
and the induſtrious. The effects of this vibration have been ſhortly, 
pointedout, Chap. x. 

In conducting a foreign trade, nis buſineſs was to | eſtabliſh the 
loweſt ſtandard poſlible as to prices; and to confine profits within: 
the narroweſt bounds: but as now there is no queſtion of exporta- 
tion, this object of his care in a great meaſure diſappears; and 
high profits made by the induſtrious will have then no other effect 
than to draw the balance of wealth more ſpecdily to their ſide. 
The higher the profits, the more quickly will the induſtrious be 
enriched, the more quickly will the conſumers become poor, and 
the more neceſſary will it become to cut off the nation from every 
foreign communication in the way of trade. 

From this political ſituation of a ſtate ariſes the fundamental 
principle of taxation; which is, that, at the time of the vibration of the 
balance between the conſumer and the manufatin! er, the flate ſhould advance 
the di i/ipation of the firſt, and ſhare in the profits 7 the latter. This 
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beaker of our fubject I fiat not Nerd anticipate; but I fhall, in trie 
remaining chapters of this book, Make it ſuhciently evident, that 
ſo ſoon às the wealth of a ſtate becomes conſiderable cfiorigh to in- 
troduce luxury, to put an end to foreign trade, and from the excer- 
ſive riſe of prices to extimguimti all hopes of f̃eſtorin it, then takes 
become neceſſary, bottyfor preſerving che government on the one 
hand; and on the ocher, to ſerve as an exyedient for recalling fo- 
reign trade in ſpite of all ay — effects of luxury to extin- 
guiſh it. 

I hope from this ſhort recapiintarion and expoſition of principles, 
I have ſufficiently communicated to my reader the diſtinctions I 
wanted to eſtabliſh, between what I have called infant, foreign, and 
inland trade. Such diſtinctions are very neceſſary to be retained ; 
and it is proper they ſhould be applied in many places of this trea- 
tiſe, in order to qualify general propoſitions: thefe cannot be 
avoided, and might lead into error, without a perpetual repetition 
of ſuch reſtrictions, which would tire the reader, — frivolous 
to him, perhaps, and divert his attention. 

I only add, that we are not to ſuppoſe: the commerce of any na- 
tion reſtricted to any one of the three ſpecies. I have conſidered 
them ſeparately, according to cuſtom, in order to point out their dif- 
ferent principles. It is the buſineſs * ſtateſmen to compound them 
according to circumſtances. 


CHAP. XX. 
Of Luxury. 
LY reader may perhaps be ſurprized to find this ſubject 
formally introduced, after all I have ſaid of it in the firſt 


book, under a definition which renders the term ſufficiently clear, 
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by diſtinguiſhing it from ſenſuality and exceſs ; and by confining 
it tO che providing of ſuperfluigies, in favour of a conſumption, which ne- 
celſaxily muſt produce the good effects of giying employment and 
bread to the induſtrious. | 

The ſimple accęptation oi of the term, Was the moſt proper for ex- 
plaining che political effects of extraordinary conſumption. I can- 
not however deny, chat the world laxury commonly conveys a more 
complex idea; 3 and did I take no notice of this circumſtance, it 
might be thought that 1 had purpoſely reſtrained a general term to 

a particular acceptation, in order to lead to error, and to ſuppreſs 
the vicious influence of modern oeconomy over the minds of man- 
kind ; which influence, if vicious, cannot fail to affect even their 
political happineſs. 

My intention therefore, in this chapter, is to amuſe, and to ſer 
my ideas concerning luxury (in the moſt extenſive acceptation of 
the word) in ſuch an oxder, as firſt to vindicate the definition I have 
given of it, by ſhewing that i it is a proper one; and ſecondly, to re- 
concile the ſentiments of thoſe who appear to combat one another, 
on a ſubject wherein all muſt agree, when terms are fully under- 
ſtood. 

For this 00 I muſt diſtinguiſh luxury as it affects our different 
intereſts, by producing hurtful conſequences; from luxury, as it re- 
gards the moderate gratiſication of our natural or rational deſires. 
1 muſt ſeparate objects which are but too frequently confounded, 
and analy Ze this complicated term, by ſpecifying the ideas i it con- 
tains, under partial definitions, 

The intereſts affected by luxury, I take to be four; 1. the moral, 
in ſo far as it does hurt to the mind; 2d. the phyſical, as it hurts the 
body; the domeflic, as it hurts the fortune; and the political, as it 
hurts the ſtate. 

The natural deſires which proceed from our animpal oeconomy, 
and which are gratified by luxury, may be alſo "redured to four ; ; 
Viz. bunger, thirſt, love, and eaſe or indolence. The moderate g gra- 
"ME tification 
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tiſication of theſe deſires, and phyſical happineſs, is the ſame thing- 
The immoderate gratification of them is exceſs ; and if this alſo be 
implied by /uxury, no man, I believe, ever ſeriouſly became its 
apologiſt. | 

The firſt point to be explained, is what is to be underſtood by ex- 
ceſs. What appears an exceſs to one man, may appear moderation 
to another. I therefore meaſure the exceſs by the bad effects it pro- 
duces on the mind, the body, the fortune, and the fate: and when we 
ſpeak of luxury as a vice, it is requiſite to point out the particular 
bad effects it produces, to one, more, or all the intereſts which 
may be affected by it: when this is neglected, ambiguities enſue, 
which involve people in inextricable diſputes. 

In order to communicate my thoughts upon this ſubject with the 
more preciſion, I ſhall give an example of the harm reſulting to the 
mind, the body, the fortune, and the fate, from the exceſſive gratifica- 
tion of the ſeveral natural deſires above-mentioned. | 

1. As to the mind, eating to exceſs produces the inconvenience of 
rendring the perceptions dull, and of making a perſon unfit for 
ſtudy or application. 

Drinking confounds the underſtanding, and often prevents our 
diſcovering the moſt palpable relations of things. 

Love fixes our ideas too much upon the ſame object, makes all 
our purſuits and pleaſures analogous to it, and conſequently ren. 
ders them trifling and ſuperficial. 

Eaſe, that is, too great a fondneſs for it, deſtroys activity, damps 
our reſolutions, and miſleads the deciſions of our judgment on 
every occaſion, where one ſide of the queſtion implies an obſtacle 
10 the enjoyment of a favourite indolence. 

Theſe are examples of the evils proceeding from luxury in the 
moſt general acceptation of the term. While the gratification of 
thoſe deſires is accompanied by no ſuch inconveniencies, I think it 
is a proof, that there has been no moral exceſs, or that no moral evil 
haas been directly implied 1 in the pation... But 1 cannot equally 
4 determine 
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determine, that there has been no luxury in the enjoyment of fu- 
perfluity. 

2do. The phyſical mconveniencies which follow from all the four, 
terminate in the hurt they do the body, health or conſtitution. If 
no ſuch harm follows upon the gratification of our defires, I find 
no phyſical evil: but ſtill luxury, I think, may be applied in every ac- 
ceptation in which the term can be taken. 

3tio. If the domeſtic inconveniences of the four ſpecies be examined, 
they all center in one, viz. the diſſipation of fortune, upon which de- 
pends the future eaſe of the proprietor, and the well-being of his 
poſterity. When luxury is examined with reſpect to this object, the 
idea we conceive of it admits of a new modification. An exceſs 
here, is compatible with a very moderate gratification of our moſt 
natural deſires. It is not eating, nor drinking, love, nor indolence 
which are hurtful to the fortune, but the expence attending ſuch 
gratifications. All theſe are frequently indulged even to exceſs, in 
a moral and phyfical ſenſe, by people who are _—_ ITY more 
wealthy by theſe very means. 

40. Some political inconveniencies of luxury have bi already 
pointed out. The extinction of foreign trade is the moſt ſtriking. 
But the loſs of trade, conveys no ideas of any moral, phyſical, or do- 
meſtic exceſs ; and ſtill it is vicious in ſo far as it affects the well-being 
of a ſtate. Befides this particular evil, I very willingly agree, that 
in as far as the good government of a ſtate depends upon the appli. 
cation and capacity, as well as the integrity of thoſe who fit at the 
helm, or who are employed in the adminiſtration, or direction of 
public affairs, in ſo far may the moral inconveniencies of luxury 
mentioned above, affect the proſperity of a ſtate. The conſequen- 
ces of exceſfrve luxury, moral and phyſical, as well as the diflipation of 
private fortunes, may render both the ſtateſman, and thoſe whom 
he employs, negligent in their duty, unfit to difcharge it, rapaci- 
ous and corrupt. Theſe may, indirectly, be reckoned among the 
political evils attending luxury, in ſo far as they take place. But on 
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the other hand, as they cannot be called the neceftry efes of the 
cauſe to which they are here aſcribed, that 1s, to moral, phyfical, 
domeſtic luxury, 1 do not think they can with propriety be implied in 
the definition of the term. They are rather to be attributed to the 
imperfectjon of the human mind, than to any other ſecond cauſe, 
which might occaſionally contribute to their production. They 
may proceed from avarice, as well as from prodigality. ö 
I hope this ſhort expoſition of a matter, not abſolutely falling 
within the limits of my ſubject, will ſuffice to prove that my defi- 
nition of luxury, deſcribes at leaſt the moſt eſſential requiſite towards 
determining it: the providing of ſuperfluity with a view fo conſumption. 
This is inſeparable from our ideas of luxury; but vicious exceſe cer- 
tainly is not. A ſober man may have a moſt delicate table, as well as 
a glutton; and a virtuous man may enjoy the pleaſures of love and 


caſe with as much ſenſuality as Heliogabalus. But no man can | 


become luxurious, in our acceptation of the word, without giving 
bread to the induſtrious, without encouraging emulation, induſtry, 
and agriculture ; and without producing the circulation of an ade- 
quate equivalent for every ſervice. This laſt is the palladium gf li- 
berty, the fountain of gentle dependence, and the agreeable band 
of union among free ſocieties. 

Let me therefore conclude my chapter, FI a metaphyſical ob- 

ſervation. The uſe of words, is to expreſs i ideas; the more ſimple 
any idea is, the more eaſy it is to convey it by a word. Whenever, 
therefore, language furniſhes ſeveral words, which are called Ins- 
nimous, We may conclude, that the idea conveyed by them is not 
ſimple. On every ſuch occaſion, it is doing a ſervice to learning, to 
render them as little ſynonimous as poſſible, and to point out the 

particular differences between the ideas they convey. 

Now as to the point under conſideration. I find the three terms, 
luxury, ſenſuality, and exceſs, generally conſidered in a ſynonimous 
light, notwithſtanding the characteriſtic differences which diſtin- 
guiſh them. Luxury con/s ts in providing the objects of. ſenſuality, i in ſo far 


as 
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ds they are ſiperfluois. Senfitality conſiſts in the actual tnjoyment of them ; 
and e implies an abe of enjoyment. A perſon, therefore, accord- 
ing to thieſe definitions, iy be vety fin, from vanity, pride, 

oſtentation, or with à political view of encouraging confumprion, 
without having a turn for ſenfuality, or a tehdency t to fall into ex- 
ceſs. S:#/aakty, on the other hand, might have been indufged in 
4 Tacedemonian republic, 28 well as at tHe court of ANNE. 

Eule, indeed, fees thore cloſely connected with /chfudlity, tfidtt 
with lu; but the difference is ſo great, that l apprehend Senſua-- 
in tiuſt it! a great meafure be ertinguilhed, before exceſs cam begin. 
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. FTER having cles up our ideas concerning luxury, it comes 
very naturally in, to examine what is meant by pbyficat: 
neceſſary. 

I have obſerved in the third chapter of the firſt-book, that in moſt 
countries where food is limited to a determined quantity, inhabit- 
ants are fed in a regular progreſſion down from plenty and ample 
ſubſiſtence, to the laſt period of want, and dying from hunger. 7: 
ir ample ſubſiſtence where no degree of ſuperſluity is implied, which commu- 
nicates an idea of the phyfical-neceſſary. It is the top of this ladder; it 
is the firſt, rank among men who enjoy no ſuperfluity whatſoever. 
A man enjoys the phylical-neceffary as to food; when he is fully 
fed; if he is likewiſe ſufficiently clothed, and well defended againſt 
every thing which may hurt him, he enjoys his full phyſical-neceſ- 
ſary. The moment he begins to add to this, he may be conſidered 
as moving upwards into another category, to wit, the claſs of the 


luxurious, 
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luxurious, or conſumers of ſuperfluity ; of which there are to be 
found, in moſt countries, as many ſtages upward, as there are ſta- 
ges downwards, fron where he ſtood before. This is ee 
idea of the queſtion. Let me now look for another. 

If we examine the ſtate of many animals which have no 0 
tites leading them to exceſs, we may form a very juſt idea of a 
phyſical-neceſſary for man. When they are free from labour, and 
have food at will, they enjoy their full Phyſical-neceſſary. They 
are then in the height of beauty, and enjoy the greateſt degree of 
happineſs they are capable of. Animals which are forced to la- 
bour, prove to us very plainly, that this phyfical-neceſary is not fixed 
to a point, but that it may vary like moſt other things: every one 
perceives the difference between labouring cattle which are well 
fed, and thoſe which are middling, or ill fed; all however, I ſup- 
poſe to live in health, and to work according to their ſtrength. This 
repreſents the nature of a phyſical-neceſſary for man. 

In many of the inferior claſſes in every nation, we find various 
degrees of eaſe among the individuals; and yet upon the whole, it 
would be hard to determine, which are thoſe who enjoy ſuperflu- 
uy 3 which are thoſe who poſſeſs the pure pliyſical-neceſlary;; and 
which are thoſe who fall below it. ; The cauſe of this IE 
muſt here be explained. 

The nature of man furniſhes him with ſome deſires relative to 
his wants, which do not proceed from his animal oeconomy, but 
which are entirely ſimilar to them in their effects. Theſe proceed 
from the affections of his mind, are formed by habit and educa- 
tion, and when once regularly eſtabliſhed, create another kind of ne- 
ceſlary, which, for the ſake of diſtinction, I ſhall call political. The 
ſimilitude between theſe two ſpecies of neceſſary, i is therefore the 
cauſe of ambiguity. 

This poljtical-neceſſary has for its object, certain articles of phyfeal 
Juperfluity, which diſtinguiſhes what we call rank in ſociety. 
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- Rank is determined by birth, education, or habit. A man with 
difficulty ſubmits to deſcend from a higher way of living to a 
lower; and when an accidental cireumſtance has raiſed him for a 
while, above the level of that rank where his birth or education had 
placed him, his ambition prompts him to ſupport himſelf in his 
elevation. If his attempt be a rational ſcheme, he is generally ap- 
proved of ; the common conſent of his fellow-citizens preſcribes a 
certain political-neceſſary for him, proportioned to his ambition; and 
when at any time ths comes to fail, he is conſidered to be in want. 
If on the other hand, a perſon either from vanity, or from no 
rational proſpect of ſucceſs, forms a ſcheme of riſing above the 
rank where birth or education had placed him, his fellow- citizens do 
not conſent to preſcribe for him a political- neceſſary ſuitable to his 
ambition; and when this fails him, he is only conſidered to fall 
back into the claſs he properly belonged to. But if the political- 
neceſſary ſuitable to this rank ſhould come to fail, then he is ſup- 
poſed to be deprived of his political-neceſſary. 

The meaſure of this laſt ſpecies of neceſſary, is determined only by 
general opinion, and therefore can never be aſcertained juſtly; and 
as this opinion may have for its object even thoſe who are below 
the level of the phyficalneceſſary ; it often happens, that we find 
great difficulties in determining its exact limits. 

It may appear abſurd, to ſuppoſe that any one can enjoy ſuperfluity 
which we have called the characteriſtic of palitical-neceſſary,) to whom 
any part of the ↄhyſical. ueceſſury is found wanting. However abſurd 
this may appear, nothing, however, is more common among men, 
and the reaſon ariſes from what has been obſerved above. The 
deſires which procced from the affections of his mind, are often ſo 
ſtrong, as to make him comply with them at the expence of be- 
coming incapable of ſatisfying that which his n n 
neceſſarily demands. 

From this it happens, that however eaſy. it may hes to conceive Fi 
accurate idea of a phyſical-neceflary for animals, nothing 1 is more dit- 

VOL. I. 8 ſicult 
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man. 

This bling the caſe, ler us Riot" the condition of thoſe who 
enjoy but little ſuperfluity, and who fill the lower claſſes of the 
people, to be diſtinguiſhed into three denominations ; to wit, the 
higheſt, middle, and loweſt degree of phyſical- neceſſary; and then 
let us aſk, how we may come to form an eſtimation as to the reſpec- 
tive value of the conſumption implied in each, in order to deter- 
mine the minimum as to the profits upon induſtry. This queſtion 
is of great importance; becauſe we have ſhewn that the proſperity 
of foreign trade depends on the cheapneſs of manufacturing; and 
this again depends on the price of long, that 1 is of =_ phyſical ne- 
ceſſary for manufacturer s. 

One very good method of eſtimating His value of the total con- 
ſumption implicd by this neceſſary quantity, is to compute the' ex- 
pence of thoſe who live in communities, ſuch as in hoſpitals, 
workhouſes, armies, convents, according to the different degrees of 
eaſe, ſeverally enjoyed by thoſe who compoſe them. In runnir.g 
over the few articles of expence in ſuch eftabliſhments, it will be 
eaſy to diſcern between thoſe, which relate to the ſupply of the 
phyſical, and thoſe which relate to the ſupply of the political-ne- 
ceſſary : ammunition bread is an example of the firſt; a Monk's 
hood and long ſleeves, are a ſpecies of the latter. 

When once the real value of a man's ſubſiſtence is found, the 
ſtateſman may the better judge of the degree of caſe, neceſſary or 
expedient for him to allow to the ſeveral claſſes of the laborious and 
ingenious inhabitants. 

As we have divided this phyſical-neceſlary into three degrees; the 
higheſt, middle, and loweſt; the next queſtion is, which of the three 
degrees is the moſt expedient to be eſtabliſhed, as the ſtandard 
value of the induſtry of the very loweſt claſs of a people. 

I anſwer, that in a ſociety, it 1s requiſite that the individual of 
the moſt puny conſtitution for labour and induſtry, and of the 

moſt 
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moſt fender genius for works of ingenuity, having no natural de: 
fect, and enjoying health, ſhould be able by a labour proportioned 
to his force, to gain the /oweft degree of the phyſical-neceſlary ; for | 
2 this caſe, by far the greateſt part of the induſtrious will be found 
in the ſecond. claſs, and the ſt ng and healthy all in the firſt. 
The difference between the highend claſs and the loweſt, I do not 
ee to be very great. A ſinall quantity added to what is 
barely ſufficient, makes enough : but this /mall quantity is the moſt 
difficult to acquire, and this is the moſt powerful ſpur to induſtry. 
The moment a perſon begins to live by his induſtry, let his live- 
lihood be ever ſo poor, he immediately forms little objects of am- 
bition ; compares his ſituation with that of his fellows who are a 
degree above him, and conſiders a ſhade more of caſe, as 1 may 
call it, as an ee, not Aa of his happineſs, but of his 
rank. = 
There are ſtill more varieties to be met with among thoſe who 
are confined to the ſphere. of the phyſical-neceſſary. The labour of 
a ſtrong man ought to be otherwiſe recompenſed than that of a puny 
creature. But in every ſtate there is found labour of different kinds, 
ſome require more, and ſome leſs ſtrength, and all muſt be paid 
for; but as a weakly perſon does not commonly require ſo much 
nouriſhment as the ſtrong and robuſt, the difference of his gains 
may be compenſated by the ſmalneſs of his conſumption. 
What we mean by the y claſs of the phyſical-necc ary, is when 
a perſon gains wherewithal to be well fed, well clothed, and well 
defended againſt the injuries of heat and cold, without any ſuper- 
fluity. This I ſay, a ſtrong healthy perſon ſhould be able to gain 
by the exerciſc of the loweſt denominations of induſtrious labour, 
and that without a poſſibility of being deprived of it, by the com- 
petition of others of the ſame profeſſion. rank 
Could a method be fallen upon to prevent competition amongun- 
duftrious people of the ſame profeſſion, the moment they come to 
hy ene within che limits of the'phyſcal-nee2ſary, it would prove 
| Sl 2 the 
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the beſt ſecutity a tnt dbbling, and the moſt folid baſis bf a ans 
proſperity. | 

But as we have bbiktved in the firſt book; the ing is impollble, 
while marriage ſubſiſts on the preſent footing. Froin this one cir- 
cumſtance, the condition bf the induſtrious of the ſame profeſſion, 
is rendred totally different. Some are loaded with a family; others 
are not. The only expedient, therefore, for a ſtateſman, is to keep 
the general principles coriſtantly in his eye, to deſtroy this compe- 
tition as much as he can; at leaſt in branches of exportation; to 
avoid, in his adminiſtration, every meaſure which may tend to 
promote it, by conſtituting a particular advantage in favour of ſome 
individuals of the fame claſs; and if the management of public 
affairs, neceſfarily implies ſuch intonveniencies, he muſt find out a. 
way of indemnifying thoſe who ſuffer by the competition. 

We may therefore, in this place, lay down two principles: Firſt, . 
that no competition ſhould be encorraged among thoſe who labour 
for a phyſical. nectſſaty; ſecondly, that in a ſtate which flouriſhes by 
her foreign trade, competition is to be encouraged in every branch 
of exportation, until the n have reduced one n 
within the limits of that neceſſary. 

Farther, I muſt obſerve; that this phyſical-neceſſary woe to be 2 
higheſt degree of eaſe, which any one ſhould be able to acquire 
with labour and induſtry, where no peculiar ingenuity is required. 
This alſo is a point deſerving the attention of a ſtateſman. How 
frequently do we find, in great cities, different employments, ſuch- 
as carrying of water, and other burthens, ſawing of wood, &c. 
erected into confraternities, which prevent competition, and raiſe - 
profits beyond the ſtandard of the phyfical-neceſſary. This, I'appre+ 
hend, is a diſcouragement to ingenuity, and has the bad effect of 
rendring hving dear, without anſwering any one of the intentions 
of eſtabliſhing corporations, as ſhall be ſhewn in another place. 
The phy/ical-neceſary, therefore, ought to be the reward of labour and 
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 indufiry 5 whatever any workman gains above this ſtandarũ _ 
to be in conſequence of his ſuperior ingenuity. 11197019 

. cho/limits-berwdewchefo-two 
claſſes ;. they will ſufficiently diſtinguiſh themſelves by the ſiraple 
operation of competition. Let a particular perſon fall upon an in- 
genious invention, he will proſit by it, and riſe above the lower 
claſfes which are confined to the phyſical-neceſlary ;: but if the in- 
vention be ſuch as may be eaſily copied, he will quickly be rivalled: 
to ſuch a degree as to reduce his profits within the bounds of that 
phy ical neceſſary; ſo ſoon as this comes to be the caſe, his * 
diſappears, becauſe it ceaſes to be peculiar to him. | 

Here ariſes a queſtion: whence does it happen that certain work- . 
men avoid this competition, and make conſiderable gains by their 
employment, while others are — in heir —— to retain 
a bare phyſical · neceſſary! c 
There is a combination of ſeveral Ale to — effects, 
which we ſhall examine ſeparately; leaving to the reader to judge, 
how far 3 — eee u 3 7 
phyſical- neceſſary. 

I. We have ſaid (chap. 9.) that Sneha ofa 3 — 8 
is determined from the quantity performed, in general, by thoſe - 
of his profeſſion, neither ſuppoſing them the beſt nor the worſt, 
nor as having any advantage or diſadvantage; from the place of 
their abode:. A workman therefore, who; to an extraordinary dex- 
terity, joins the advantages of place, muſt gain more than another. 

II. We have often remarked, that competition between work - 
men of the ſame profeſſion, diminiſhes the profits upon labour. 
From: this it follows, that in fach arts where the leaſt compe-- 
tition is found, there muſt be the largeſt profits... Now ſeveral cir-- 
eumſtances prevent competition. Firſt. An extraordinary dexterity - 
in any art, and eſpecially in thoſe where the whole excellency de- 
pends upon great exactneſs, ſuch as watch- making, painting of all 

Kinds, making mathematical inſtruments, and the like ; all which- 
N | ſet: 
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ſet à celebrated artiſt ir in a marmer above a poſlibility of riralthip, 
and make him the maſter of his price, as experience ſhews. ad. 
The difficulty of acquiring the dexterity requiſite, reſulting both 
from the time and money neceſſary to be ſpent in apprenticeſhip, 
proves a plain obſtacle to a numerous competition. Few there are, 
who having the ſtock ſufficient to defray the loſs of ſeveral years 
fruitleſs application, have alſo the turn neceſſary to lead them to 
that particular branch of ingenuity. 3d. Many there are, who have 
{kill and capacity ſufficient to enter into competition, but are obli- 
ged to work for others, becauſe of the expenſive apparatus of in- 
ſtruments, machines, lodging, and many other things neceſſary 
for ſetting out as a maſter in the art. Theſe, and ſimilar cauſes, 
prevent competition, and. ſupport large profits. 4th, Maſters in- 
.creaſe their profits greatly by ſharing that of their jourfieymen : 

this ſhare, the firſt have a juſt title to from the conſtant employ- 
ment they procure for the latter ; and the certainty theſe have of 
gaining their phyfical-nec:ſary, together with a profit proportional to 
their dexterity, makes them willing to ſhare with their maſter. The 
5th cauſe of conſiderable gains, and the laſt I ſhz:!1. mention, is the 
moſt eſſectual of all, viz. great oeconomy, and parſimonious li- 
ving. In proportion to the concurrence and combination of theſe 
circumſtances, the fortune of the artiſt will increaſe, which is the 
anſwer to the firſt part of the queſtion propoſed. 

We are next to enquire how it happens that many induſtrious 
people are rivalled in an induſtry which brings no more than a bare 
phyſical- neceſſary. This proceeds from ſome diſadvantage either 
in their perſonal or political ſituation. In their perſonal ſituation, 
when they are loaded with a numerous family, interrupted by 
ſickneſs, or other accidental avocations. In their political ſituation, 
when they happen to be under a particular ſubordination from 
which others are free, or loaded with taxes which others do not 
Ny. 
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I ſhall only add, that in computing the value of the n. D 
fary of the loweſt denomination, a juft allowance muſt be made for 
all interruptions. of labour: no perſon can be ſuppoſed to work 
every free day; and the labour of the year muſt defray the expence 
of the year. This is evident. Farther, neither humanity, or policy, 
that is the intereſt of a ſtate, can ſuggeſt a rigorous oeconomy upon 
this eſſential quantity. If the great abuſes upon the price af labour 
are corrected, thoſe which remain imperceptible to the public eye, 
will prove no diſadvantage to exportation; and as long as this goes 
on with ſucceſs, the ſtate is in health and vigour. 3 17 
work is another pulſe of the "erg body. 


C HAP. XXII. 
Preliminary Reflectioms upon inland Commerce. 


RESUME the ſubject, which, as a reſt to the mind, I dropt 
at the end of the 19th chapter. 

I am to treat directly of inland commerce, which has been 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from infant, and foreign trade. 

We are to conſider ourſelves now as. tranſported into a new coun- 
try. Here foreign trade has been carried to the greateſt height poſ- 
ſible ;. but the luxury of the inhabitants, the careleſſneſs, perhaps, 
of the ſtateſman, and the natural advantages of other nations, 
added to the progreſs of their induſtry and refinement, have con- 
curred to cut this branch off, and thereby to dry up the ſource 
which had conſtantly been augmenting national opulence. 

We muſt examine the natural effects of this revolution; we muſt 
point out how every inconvenience may be avoided; and how A 
ſtateſman may regulate his conduct, ſo as to prevent the exportation 
Bits | of 
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of any part of that wealth which the nation may have heaped up 
within herſelf, during the proſperity of her foreign trade. How he 
may keep the whole of his people conſtantly employed, and by 
what means he may promote an equable circulation of domeſtic 
wealth, as an adequate equivalent given by the rich, for ſervices 
rendred them by the induſtrious poor. How, by a judicious impo- 
ſition of taxes, he may draw together an equitable proportion of 
every man's annual income, without reducing any one below the 
ſtandard of a full phyſical-neceſlary. How he may, with this pub- 
lic fund, preſerve in vigour every branch of induſtry, and be en- 
abled alſo, by the means of it, to profit of the ſmalleſt revolution 
in the fituation of other nations, ſo as to re-eſtabliſh the foreign 
trade of his own people. And laſtly, how the ſociety may be thereby 
ſufficiently defended againſt foreign enemies, by a body of men 
regularly ſupported and maintained at the public charge, without 
occaſioning any ſudden revolution hurtful to induſtry, either when 
it becomes neceſlary to increaſe their numbers, in order to carry on 
an unavoidable war, or to diminiſh them, upon the return of peace 
and tranquility. This is, in few words, the object of a ſtateſman's 
attention when he is at the head of a people living upon their own 
wealth, without any mercantile connections with ſtrangers. 

However hurtful the natural and immediate effects of political 
cauſes may have been formerly, when the mechaniſm of govern- 
ment was leſs compounded than at preſent, they are now brought 
under {uch reſtrictions, by the complicated ſyſtem of modern oeco- 
nomy, that the evil which might otherwiſe reſult, is guarded 
againſt with eaſe. 

As often, therefore, as we find a notable prejudice reſulting to a 
ſtate, from a change of their circumſtances, gradually taking place, we 
may ſafely conclude, that negligence, or want of abilities, in thoſe 
who have the direction of public affairs, has more than ay other 
cauſe becn the occaſion of it, | 
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lt was obſerved, in the third chapter of the firſt book, that before 
the introduction of modern oeconomy, which is made to ſubſiſt by 
the means of taxes, a ſtate was ſeldom found to be intereſted in 
watching over the actions of the people. They bought and fold, 
transferred; tranſported, modified, and compounded productions 
and manufactures, for public uſe, and private conſumption, juſt 
as they thought fit. Now it is preciſely in theſe operations that a 
modern ſtate is chiefly intereſted ; becauſe Een faxes are 
made to affect a people on every ſuch occaſion. 

The intereſt the ſtate has in levying theſe eB Vee, a 
ſtateſman an opportunity of laying ſuch operations under certain 
reſtrictions; by the means of which, upon every change of cir- 
cumſtances, he can produce the effect he thinks fit. Do the people 
buy from foreigners what they can find at home, he impoſes a 
duty upon importation. Do they ſell what they ought to manufac- 
ture, he ſhuts the gates of the country. Do they transfer or tran- 
ſport at home, he accelerates or retards the operation, as beſt ſuits 
the common intereſt. Do they modify or compound what the pub- 
lic good requires to be conſumed in its ſimple ſtate, he can either 
prevent it by a poſitive prohibition, or he may permit ſuch con- 
ſumption to the more wealthy only, by ſubjecting it to a duty. 

So powerful an influence over the operations of a whole people, 
veſts an authority in a modern ſtateſman, which was unknown in 
former ages, under the moſt abſolute. governments. We may diſ- 
cover the effects of this, by reflecting on the force of ſome ſtates, 
at preſent, in Europe, where the ſovereign power is extremely 
limited, as to every arbitrary exerciſe of it, and where, at the ſame 
time, that very power is found to operate over the wealth of the 
inhabitants, in a manner far more efficacious than the moſt deſpo- 
tic and arbitrary authority can poſlibly do. 

It is the order and regularity in the adminiſtration of the com- 
plicated modern oeconomy, which alone can put a ſtateſman in a 
capacity to exert the whole force of his people. The more he has 
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«their ackions under his direction, the eaſier it is for him * 
them concur in advancing the general good. | 
ere it is objected, that any free people who invelt. a bse 
with a, power to control their, maſt trivial actions, muſt be qut of 
their wits, and conſidered as ſubmitting to a voluntary ſlavery of 
the worſt nature, as it muſt be the moſt difficult to be ſhaken, off. 
This I agree to; ſuppoſing the power veſted to be of an arbitrary 
nature, ſuch as we have deſcribed in the thirteenth chapter of this 
book. But while the legiſlative power is only exerted; in acquiring 
an influence over the actions of individuals, in order to promote a 
ſcheme of political oeconomy, uniform and conſiſtent in all its 
parts, the conſequence will be ſo far from introducing ſlavery 
among the people, that the execution of the plan ill prove abſo- 
Iutely inconſiſtent with every arbitrary or irregular meaſure. 
me power of a modern Prince, let him be, by the conſtitution 
of his kingdom, ever ſo abſolute, becomes immediately limited ſo 
ſoon as he eſtabliſhes the plan of oeconomy which we are endea- 
vouring to explain. If his authority formerly reſembled the ſolidity 
and force of the wedge, which may indifferently be made uſe of, 
for ſplitting of timber, ſtones, and other hard bodies, and which 
may be thrown aſide and taken up again at pleaſure; it will at 
length come to reſemble the watch, which is good for no other pur- 
poſe than to mark the progreſſion of time, and which is imme- 
diately deſtroyed, if put to any other uſe, or touched by any but 
the gentleſt hand, | 
As modern oeconomy, therefore, is OY moſt effectual bridle ever 
invented againſt the folly of deſpotiſm; ſo the wiſdom of ſo great a 
power ſhines no where with great luſtre, than when we ſee it ex- 
erted in planning and eſtabliſhing this oeconomy, as a bridle againſt 
the wanton exerciſe of power in ſucceeding generations. I leave it to 
my reader to ſeek for examples in the conduct of our modern 
Princes, which may confirm whar, I think, reaſon ſeems to point 
out; were they leſs ſtriking, I might be tempted to mention them. 
| - The 
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The part of our ſubject we are now to treat of, will preſent us 
wb a ſyſtem of political oeconomy, ſtill more complicated than 
any thing we have hitherto: met with. 

- While foreign trade flouriſhes and is extended, che elch obe 
nation increaſes daily; but her force is not ſo eaſily exerted, as 
after this wealth begins to circulate more at home, as we ſhall eaſily 
ſhewy. But; on the other hand, the force ſhe exerts is much more 
eaſily recruited. In tlie firſt caſe her frugality enables her to draw 
new) ſupplies out of the coffers of her neighbours; in the laſt, her 
luxury affords a reſource from the wealth of her own citizens. 

In opening my chapter, I have introduced my reader into a new 
country; or indeed I may ſay, that I have brought him back into 
the fame; which we had under our conſideration in the firſt bock. 

Here luxury and ſuperfluous conſumption will ſtrike his view 
almoſt ut every ſtep. He will naturally compare the ſyſtem of fru- 
gality, which we have diſmiſſed, with that of diſſipation, which we 
are now to take up; and we may very naturally conclude, that the 
introduction of the latter, muſt prove à certain forerunner of de- 
ſtruction. The examples found in hiſtory of the greateſt monar- 
chies being broken to pieces, ſo ſoon as the taſte of ſimplicity was 
loſt, ſeem to juſtify this conjecture. It is, therefore, neceſſary to exa- ' 
mine circumſtances a little, that we may compare, in this particular 
alſo, the oeconomy of the antients with our own ; in order to diſ- 
cover whether the introduction of luxury be as hurtful at preſent, 
as it formerly proved to thoſe ſtates which made ſo great a figure 
in the world; and which now are only known from hiſtory, and 
judged of, from the few ſcattered ruins which remain to bear teſti- | 
mony of their former greatneſs. 

Luxury is the child of wealth; and wealth is acquired by ſtates, 
as by private people, either by a lucrative, or by an onerous title, 
as the civilians ſpeak. The lucrative title, by which a ſtate ac- 
quires, is either by rapine, or from her mines ; the onerous title, 
or that for a valuable conſideration, is by induſtry. 

1 The 
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The wealth of the ancient monarchs of Babylon, Perſia, Greece, 
and Rome, was the effect of rapine; whereas induſtry enriched the 
cities of Sydon, Tyre, Carthage, Athens, and Alexandria. The 
luxury of the firſt, proved the ruin of the luxurious; the: luxury of 
the laſt, advanced their grandeur: becauſe they had, no rivals to 
take advantage of the natural effects of this luxury, in cutting off 
the profits of foreign trade, Peace was as hurtful to the mn 
as war was deſtructive to the induſtrious. | 15 

When an empire was at war, its wealth was thereby male to 
circulate for an equivalent in ſervices performed. So ſoon. as 
peace was reſtored, every one returned, as it were, to a ſtate of 
ſlavery. The monarch then poſleſſed himſelf of all the wealth, and 
diſtributed it by caprice. Fortunes were made in an inſtant, and 
no body knew how: they were loft again by tranſitions equally 
violent and ſudden. The luxury of thoſe days was attended with 
the moſt exceſlive oppreſſion. Extraordinary conſumption was no 
proof of the circulation of any adequate equivalent in favour of 
the induſtrious; it had not the eftect of giving bread to the poor, 
nor of proportionally diminithing the wealth of the rich. The 
great conſtantly remained great ; and the more they were prodigal, 
the more the ſmall were brought into diſtreſs. In one word, 
luxury had nothing to recommend it, but that quality which Del 
conflitutes the abuſe of it in modern times; to wit, the exceſſive 
| gratification of the paſſions of the great, which frequently brought 
on the corruption of their manners. 

When ſuch a ſtate became luxurious, public affairs were ne- 
glected; becauſe it was not from a right adminiſtration that wealth 
was to be procured. War, under ſuch circumſtances, worked 
effects almoſt ſimilar to the ſpringing up of induſtry in modern 
times; it procured employment, and this produced a more regular 
circulation, as has been ſaid. 

On the other hand, the wealth and luxury of the trading cities 
abovementioned, which was of the ſame ſpecies with that of mo- 
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dern times, proceeded from the alienation of their work chud is, 
from their induſtry. Nothing was gained for nothing, and when 
they were forced to go to war, they found themſelves obliged 
either to diffipate their wealth,” by hiring troops, or toabandon the 
reſources of it, the labour of their induſtrious citizens. Thus the 
punic wars exalted the grandeur of plundering Rome, and blotted 
out the exiſtence of induſtrious Carthage. I do not here pretend to 
vindicate the juſtneſs of theſe reflections in every circumſtance, 
and it is foreign to my preſent purpoſe to be more particular ; all 
I ſeek for, is to point out the different effects of luxury in antient 
and modern times. 

Antient luxury was quite arbitrary; conſequently could be laid 
under no limitations, but produced the worſt effects, which naturally 
and mechanically could proceed from it. | 

Modern luxury is HHematical; it cannot make one ſtep, but at the 
expence of an adequate equivalent, acquired by thoſe who ſtand 
the moſt in need of the protection and aſſiſtance of their fellow 
citizens ; and without producing a vibration in the balance of their 
wealth. This balance is in the hands of the ſtateſman, who may 
receive a contribution upon every fuch vibration. He has the 
reins in his hand, and may turn, reſtrain, and direct the r of 
his people, towards whatever object he thinks fit. | 

Luxury here is ſo far from drawing on a neglect of public affairs, 
that it requires the cloſeſt application to the adminiſtration of them, 
in order to ſupport it. When theſe are neglected, the induſtrious 
will be brought to ſtarve, conſumption will diminiſh ; that is, 
luxury will infenſibly diſappear, and hoarding will ſucceed it. 
Theſe and ſimilar conſequences will undoubtedly take place, and 
mechanically follow one another, when a ſkilful hand is not applied 
to prevent them. 

It is impoſſible not to perceive the advantages of ſupporting a 
flouriſhing inland trade, after the extinction of foreign commerce. 
By ſuch mcans elegance of taſte, and the polite arts, may be car- 
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ried to the higheſt pitch. The-whole of: the inhabitants maybe 
| employed-inavorking and conſuming; all: may. be madeito live ani 
plenty and in eaſe, by the means of à ſwift circulation, which will! 
produce a reaſonable equality of wealth among albthe inhabitants. 
Luxury can never be the cauſe of inequality. Hoarding and par- 
cimony form. great forrunes, luxury diſſipates them and reſtores 
equality. 

Such a ſituation would ſurely be of all others the moſt agreeable; 
and the moſt advantageous, were all mankind collected into one 
ſociety, or were the country where it is eſtabliſhed cut off from 
every communication with other nations. | 


The balance between work and demand would then only influence 
the balance of wealth among individuals. If hands became ſcarce, the 
balance would turn the quicker in favour of the laborious, and the 
idle would grow poor, If hands became too plentiful (which in- 
deed i is hardly. to be expected) every thing would be bought the 
cheaper ; but the ſame quantity of wealth would Gull remain with- 
out any diminution.. 

Where is, therefore, the great advantage of foreign trade? 

I anſwer by putting another queſtion. Where is the great advan- 
tage of a perſon's making a large fortune in his own country? A 
man of a ſmall eſtate may, no doubt, be as happy as another with 
a great one; and the ſame thing would be true of nations, were 
all equally inſpired with a ſpirit of peace and juſtice; or were they 
ſubordinate to a higher temporal power, which could protect the 
weak againſt the violence and injuſtice of the ſtrong. 

It is, therefore, the ſeparate intereſts of nations who incline to 
communicate together, and conſume of one another's commodities, 
which renders the conſideration of the principles of trade, a matter 
of. great importance. 

While nations contented themſelves with their own productions, 


while the difference of their cuſtoms, and contraſt of their pre- 
judices 
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judices were great, eee, between them vere not ſry 

intimate. 

From this. proceeds: pit great diverſity of 8 and - dialects. 
When a traveller finds a ſudden. tranſition from one language to 
another, or from one dialect to another, it is a proof that the man- 
ners of ſuch people have been long different, and that they have 
had linte communtcation wich one another. On te eontfiry, 
when dialects change by degrees, as in the provinces of the ſame 
country, it is a proof that there has been-no great repugnancy in - 
their cuſtoms. In like manner, when we find ſeveral languages, 
at preſent different, but plainly deriving from the fame ſource, we 

may conclude, that there as a time when ſuch nations were con- 
nected by correſpondence, or :tkat the language has been tranſ- 
planted from one to the other, by the migration of eolonies. But! 
inſenſibly wander from my ſubject. 

I -have ſaid, that when nations contented themſelves with. their 
own productions, connections between them were not very inti- 
mate. While trade was carried on by the exchange of conſumable 
commodities, this operation alſo little intereſted the Nate: con- 
ſumption then was equal on both ſides ; and no balance was found 
upon cither. But ſo ſoon as the precious metals became an object 
of commerce, and when, by being rendred an univerſal equivalent 
for every thing, .it became alſo the meaſure of power between na- 
tions, then the acquiſition, or at leaſt the preſervation of a propor- 
tional quantity of it, became, to the more prudent, an object of the 
laſt importance. 

We have ſeen how a foreign trade, well conducted, has the ne- 
ceſſary effect of drawing wealth from all other nations. We have ; 
ſcen in what manner the benefit reſulting from this trade may come | 
to a ſtop, and how the balance of it may come round to the other 
ſide. We are now to examine how the ſame prudence which fer 
foreign trade on foot, and ſapported it as long as poſſible, may 
guard againſt a ſudden enen and at the ſame time put an 
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effectual ſtop to it; to the end that a nation enriched by commerce 

may not, by blindly or mechanically carrying it on, when the 
balance is againſt her, fall into thoſe inconveniencies which other 
nations muſt have experienced R her proſperity. 


CH A P. XXIII. 


When a Nation, which has enriched berſelf by a reciprocal Com- 
merce in Manufatures with other Nations, finds the Balance 
7 Trade turn againſt ber, it is her Intereſt to put a Srop to it 
| altogether. 


RADE having ſubſiſted long in the nation we are now to keep 

in our eye, I ſhall ſuppoſe that, through length of time, her 
neighbours have learned to ſupply one article of their own and 
other peoples wants cheaper than ſhe can do. What is to be done? 
No body will buy from her, when they can be ſupplied from another 
quarter at a leſs price. I ſay, what is to be done? For if there be 
no check put upon trade, and if the ſtateſman do not interpoſe with 
the greateſt care, it is certain, that merchants will import the pro- 
duce, and even the manufactures of rival nations; the inhabitants 
will buy them preferably to their own ; the wealth of the nation 
will be exported; and her induſtrious manufacturers will be brought 
to ſtarve. We may therefore look upon this, as a problem in trade, 
to be reſolved by the principles already eſtabliſhed. 

Firſt, then, it muſt be inquired, if, in the branch in which ſhe is 
underſold, her rivals enjoy a natural advantage above her, which 
no ſuperior induſtry, frugality, or addreſs on her fide, can counter- 
balance? If this be the caſe, there are three rent courſes to be 


purſued, according to circumſtances, 
140. 
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Imo. To renounce that branch of commerce entirely, and to take 
the commodities wanted from foreigners, as AY can furniſh them 
cheaper. | 
2 do. To prohibit the 1 importation of ſuch commodities nn 

ztio. To impoſe a duty upon importation, in order to raiſe the 
price of them ſo high as to make them dearer than the ſame kind 
of commodity produced at home. 

The firſt courſe may be taken, if, upon examining how the hands 
employed in a manufacture may be diſpoſed of, it be found, that 
they may eaſily be thrown into another branch of induſtry, in which 
the nation's natural advantages are as ſuperior to her rivals, as 
their's are ſuperior to her's in the branch the intends to abandon ; 
and providing her neighbours will agree to open their ports to the 
free importation of the commodities in queſtion. For though there 
may be little profit in a trade by exchange, I ftill think it adviſeable 
to continue correſpondence, and to avoid every occaſion of cutting off 
commerce with other nations. A laborious, oeconomical, and ſa 
cious nation, ſuch as I ſuppoſe our traders to be, will be- able to 
profit of many circumſtances, which would infallibly turn to;the 
diſadvantage of others leſs expert in commerce, with whom ſhe 
trades ; and in expectation of favourable revolutions, ſhe ought not 
raſhly, nor becauſe of ſmall inconveniencies, to renounce trading 
with them ; eſpecially if g ſhould 1 there to be on the 
growing hand. 

But ſuppoſe the rival nation will not conſent to receive the manu- 
factures which the-traders may produce with great natural advan- 
tages, what courſe then is the beſt to be taken? | 

I think ſhe ought to encourage the branch in which ſhe is rivalled, 
for her own conſumption; though ſhe muſt give over exporting 
it; and, in this.caſe, it muſt be examined, whether that trade 
with foreigners ſhould be prohibited altogether, (which is the ſe- 
cond courſe mentioned above) or whether it be more adviſeable to 
prefer the laſt ſcheme, viz. to allow the commodities to be imported, 

al. U u with 
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| with a duty which may raiſe their price to ſo juſt a height as nei- 
ther to ſuffer them to be ſold ſo cheap as to diſcourage the domeſtic 
fabrication, nor dear enough to raiſe the profits of manufactures 
above a reaſonable ſtandard, in caſe of an augmentation of demand. 

The ſecond courſe mult be taken, when the natural advantages of 
the foreign nations are ſo great, as to oblige the ſtateſman to raiſe 
duties to ſuch a height as to give encouragement to ſmuggling. 

The third courſe ſeems the beſt, when the advantages of the rivals 
are more inconſiderable; in which caſe, the traders, may, in time, 
and by the progreſs of luxury among their neighbours, or from 
other revolutions, which happen frequently in trading nations, 
regain their former advantages. 

This may be a deciſion, in caſe a nation be rwalled in a branch 
where ſhe has not equal advantages with her neighbours; and 
when ſhe cannot compenſate this inconvenience, either by her fru- 
gality or induſtry, or by the means of a proper application of her 
national wealth. Theſe operations have been already fully explain- 
ed, and are now conſidered as laid aſide; not that we ſuppoſe 
they can ever ceaſe to. operate their effects in all nations, but in or- 
der to ſimplify our ideas, and to point out the principles which ought 
ro direct a ſtateſman upon occaſions where he finds better expe- 
dients impracticable, from different combinations of circumſtances, 

Let me next ſuppoſe a nation to be rivalled in her ſtaple manu- 
factures; that is, in thoſe where ſhe has the greateſt natural ad- 
vantages in her favour. 

Whenever ſuch a caſe happens, it muſt proceed from ſome vice 
within the ſtate. Either from the progreſs of luxury in the workmen, 
which mult proceed from conſolidated profits, or from accidental 
diſadvantage ; ſuch as dearneſs of ſubſiſtence, or from taxes inju- 
diciouſly impoſed. Theſe (I mean all, exeept the taxes, of which 
afterwards) mult be removed upon the principles above laid down: 
and if this cannot be compaſled, no matter why; then comes the 
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muſt be given up. For if no profit can be made upon branches 
where a nation has the greateſt natural advantages, it is more 
than probable, that every other branch will prove at leaſt equally 
diſadvantageous. If upon this revolution the ports of the nation 
be not ſhut againſt the importation of foreign manufactures, mer- 
chants will introduce them, and this will dram off the nations 
wealth, and bring the induſtrious to ſtarve, 

It is upon this principle that incorporations are eſtabliſhed. of 
theſe we ſhall ſay a word, and conclude our chapter. 

Cities and corporations, may be conſidered as nations, where 
luxury and taxes have rendred living ſo expenſive, that work can- 
not be furniſhed but at a high rate. If labour, therefore, of all 
kinds, were permitted to be brought from the provinces, or from 
the country, to ſupply the demand of the capital and ſmaller cor- 
porations, what would become of tradeſmen and manufactures 
who have their reſidence there? If theſe, on the other hand, were 
to remove beyond the liberties of ſuch corporations, what would 
become of the public revenue, collected in theſe little ſtates, as I 
may call them ? 

By the eſtabliſhment of corporations, a ſtateſman is enabled to 
raiſe high impoſitions upon all ſorts of conſumption ; and notwith- 
ſtanding that thefe have the neceflary conſequenee of increaſing the 
price of labour, yet by other regulations, of which afterwards, the 
bad conſequences thereby reſulting to foreign trade may be avoided; 
and every article of exportation be prevented from riſing above the 
proper ſtandard for making it vendible, in ſpite of all foreign com- 
petition. 

The plan of modern taxation ſeems firſt'to have been introduced 
into cities, while the country was ſubject to the barons, and re- 
mained in a manner quite free from them. Cities having obtained 
the privilege of incorporation, began, in conſequence of the power 
veſted in their magiſtrates, to levy taxes: and finding the inconve- 
niences reſulting from external competition (foreign trade) they 
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erected the different claſſes of their induſtrious into confraternities; 
or corporations of a lower denomination, with power to prevent 
the importation of work from their fellow W not of n 
ſociety. 

Here ariſes a queſtion. | $i: 

Why are corporations complained of in many countries, as being 
a check upon induſtry ; if the/eftabliſhment of them proceeds =o 
ſo plain a principle as that here laid down?ꝰê!ũũ 

Let me draw my anſwer from another 3 1 ny they 
not complained of in all countries? | 

The difference between the ſituation of one country and other 
will plainly point out the principle which ought to regulate the 
eſtabliſhment and government of corporations. When this is well 
underſtood, all diſputes concerning the general utility, or harm 
ariſing from them will be at an end: and the queſtion will be 
brought to the proper iſſue; to wit, their relative utility conſidered 
with reſpect to the actual ſituation of the country where they are 
eſtabliſhed. In one province a corporation will be found uſeful, in 
another juſt the contrary. 

Firſt then it muſt be agreed, on all hands, that the Neiiepie laid 
down is juſt. No body ever advanced, that the induſtry carried on 
in towns, where living is dear, ought to ſuffer a competition with 
that of the country, where living is cheap; I mean for the direct 
conſumption of the citizens. But it may be advanced, that no ſub- 
altern corporation ſhould enjoy an excluſive privilege againſt thoſe 
who ſhare of every burthen impoſed by the great corporation from 
which they draw their exiſtence. That they have no right of ex- 
cluſion againſt citizens; but only againſt ſtrangers who are not 
under the ſame juriſdiction, nor liable to the ſame burthens. Here 
the diſpute lies between the members of the great corporation and 
thoſe of the ſmaller. Now, I ſay, while no other intereſt is con- 
cerned, the deciſion of this queſtion ought to be left to the cor- 
poration itſelf. But the moment the public good comes to be 
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affected by certain privileges enjoyed by individuals, ſuch privi- 
leges ſhould either be aboliſhed, or put under limitations. 

In countries where induſtry ſtands at a determined height, whil 
the conſumption of cities neither augments nor diminiſhes; when 
thoſe who live upon an income acquired, live uniformly in the 
ſame way; when this, regular conſumption is regularly ſupplied, 
by a certain number of citizens {pfficient to ſupply it; when the 
hands employed for this pur are in a perfect proportion to the 
demand made upon them; in ſuch countries, I ſay, any diminution 
of the privileges of co tions would be a means of overturning 
the equal balance between work and demand. 

We have ſaid above, that when hands become too many fn the 
work, profits fall below the neceſſary ſtandard of ſubſiſtence ; that 
the induſtrious enter inta. competition for the phyſical-neceſlary, 
and hurt one another. Here then is the principle which the cor- 
poration ought to keep in their eye: the profits upon every trade 
ought to be in proportion to work. 

In order to come the better at the knowledge of this proportion, 
many corporations in Germany have the ſubaltern corporations of 
trades reſtrained to certain numbers. There is a determined num- 
ber of apothecaries, joiners, ſmiths, &c. allowed in every town, 
and no more; according as employment is found for them. This. 
ſeems a good regulation. I do not ſay it may not be abuſed. But 
the power of adminiſtrations mult be lodged ſomewhere; and if in 
4 country where induſtry is making little progreſs, corporations. 
were laid open, the conſequence would be, that every one would 
ſtarve another, and the conſumers would be il ſerved. 

On the other hand, when induſtry ſprings up, when the manners 
of a people change all of a ſudden, or by quick degrees, as has 
been the caſe in many countries in Europe within theſe threeſcore 
years: it is a mark of a narrow capacity not to perceive that a change 
of adminiſtration becomes neceſſary; and if on ſuch revolutions 
thoſe who are at the head of corporations ſhould profit of the i ins 
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creaſe of demand, and occaſion prices to rife in-favour of the in- 
corporated workmen, the infallible confequence will be, to make 
the city become deſerted, and deprived of a trade, which otherwiſe 
would neceſſarily fall to her ſhare, in conſequence of the advantage 
ſhemuſt draw frem eftabliſhments already made for ſupplying every 
branch of confumption . But let the principle above mentioned 
be conſtantly followed; let profits be kept at a right ſtandard ; let 
hands be increaſed according to demand; let the city workmen 
gain no advantage over thoſe of the country which may not be 
ampenſated by the difference of the price of ſubſiſtence ; let the 

diſadvantages again on the fide of the town affect only their own 
conſumption, not the ſurplus of their induſtry; let every conve- 
nience for carrying on foreign trade (every thing here 1s under- 
ſtood to be foreign, which does not enter into the conſumption of 
the town) be provided for in the ſuburbs, or, if you pleaſe, in a 
place out of the town walled in for that purpoſe ; let markets there 
be held for every kind of work coming from the country ; and then 
the true intent of a corporation will be anſwered. If it be found 
that the proſperity of trade demands ſtill more liberty, then the 
corporation may be thrown open ; but on the other hand, every 
burthen muſt be taken off, and every incorporated member muſt 
be indemnificd by the ſtate, for the loſs he is thereby made to ſuffer, 


® The cities of the Auſtrian Netherlands are, from theſe cauſcs, at preſent in a ſtate 
of depopulation; and the induſtrious claſſes are aſſembling in the villages, which are 
beginning to rival the populouſneſs of cities. In theſe villages, the privileges of the 
cities are not eſtabliſhed. Privileges which will in all probability end in their bank- 
ruptcy as well as depopulation. The depopulation will follow from the cauſcs already 
mentioned; the bankruptcy from the ſums theſe corporations lend the ſovereign, on 
the credit of new impoſitions conſtantly laying upon every branch of conſumption. 
This is ſo true, that the acquiſition of this country (one of the moſt fertile and moſt 
populous in Europe) would hardly be worth the having, if the debts owing by the 
corporations were to be fairly paid, and their ruinous {rtvileges (as they are called) 
allowed to ſubſiſt without alteration. 
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The great change daily operating on the ſpirit of European na- 
tions, where corporations have been long eſtabliſhed, without any 
great inconvenience having been. found to ariſe from them, ſug- 
geſts theſe reflections, which ſeem to flow naturally, from the prin- 
ciples we have deduced. I ſhall only add, that from the practice 
of impoſing taxes within theſe little republics (as I have called 
them) Princes ſeem to have taken the hint of extending that ſyſtem; 
by firſt appropriating to the public revenue, what the cities had 
eſtabliſhed in favorr of themſelves, and then by enlarging the plan 
as circumſtances favoured their defign. That this is the true origin: 
of the modern plan of taxation (I mean that upon conſumption) 
may be gathered from hence; that the right of impoſing taxes ap- 
pears no where, almoſt, to have been eſſentially attached to royalty, 
even in thoſe kingdoms, where Princes have long enjoyed an unli- 
mited conſtitutional authority over the perſons of their ſubjects- 
This right I take to be the leaſt equivocal characteriſtic of an abſo- 
lute and unlimited power. I know of no chriſtian monarchy (ex- 
cept, perhaps, Ruſſia) where either the conſent of ftates, or the ap- 
probation or concurrence of ſome political body within the ſtate, has 
not been requiſite to make the impoſition of taxes conſtitutional ; 
and if more exceptions are found, I believe it will not be difficult 
to trace the origin of ſuch an exertion of ſovercign authority, with- 
out aſcending to a very high antiquity. The prerogative of Princes 
in former times, was meaſured by the power they could conſti- 
tutionally exerciſe over the per/ors of their fubjects ; that of mo- 
dern princes, by the power they have over their pur/e. 

Having, therefore, ſhewn the neceſſity of putting a ſtop to foreign 
reciprocal commerce in manufactures, ſo ſoon as in every branch 
this trade becomes diſadvantageous to a nation; the next queſtion 
comes to be, how to proceed in the execution, ſo as to avoid a ſud 
den and violent revolution in the oeconomy of the ſtate, which 1s 
of all things the moſt dangerous: the hurt, therefore, ought to be 
foreſeen at a great diſtance, in order to be methodically prevented. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


IV hat is the proper Method to put a Stop to a foreign Trade in 
Manufa&ures, when the Balance of it turns againſt a Nation? 


T muſt not be underſtood, from what was ſaid in the laſt chapter, 

that ſo ſoon as the balance of foreign trade, either on the whole, 

or on any branch of manufacture, 1s to be found againſt a nation, 

that a ſtateſman ſhould then at once put a total ſtop to it. This is 
too violent a remedy ever to be applied with ſucceſs. 

It is hardly poſlible, that a conſiderable revolution in the trade of 
a nation ſhould happen ſuddenly, either to its advantage, or diſad- 
vantage, unleſs in times of civil diſcord, or foreign wars, which 
at preſent do not enter into the queſtion. 

A ſagacious ſtateſman will, at all times, keep a watchful eye 
upon every branch of foreign commerce, eſpecially upon importa- 
tions. Theſe conſiſt either in the natural produce of other countries, 
or in ſuch produce increaſed in its value by manufacture. 

In all trade two things are to be conſidered in the commodity 
ſold. The firſt is the matter; the ſecond is the labour employed to 
render this matter uſeful. 

The matter exported from a country, is what the country loſes ; 
the price of the labour exported, is what it gains. 

If the value of the matter imported, be greater than the value 
of what is exported, the country gains. If a greater value of labour 
be imported, than exported, the country loſes. Why? Becauſe in 
the ſirſt caſe, ſtrangers muſt have paid, in matter, the ſurplus of labour 
exported; and in the ſecond caſe, becauſe the country muſt have 
paid to ſtrangers, in matter, the ſurplus of labour imported. 

It is therefore a general maxim, to diſcourage the unportation of 
work, and to encourage the exportation of it. 
| When 
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When any manufacture begins to be imported, which was uſually 
made at home, it is a mark that either the price of it begins to riſe 
within the country, or that ſtrangers are making a new progreſs in 
it. On the other hand, when the importation of manufactures 
conſumed within a country comes to diminiſh, and when mer- 
chants begin to loſe upon ſuch branches of trade, it is a proof that 
induſtry at home is gaining ground in thoſe articles. The ſtateſ- 
man then muſt take the hint, and ſet out by clogging gently the 
importation of thoſe commodities, not ſo as to put a ſtop to it all at 
once; becauſe this might have the effect of carrying profits too 
high upon the home fabrication of them. 

All ſudden revolutions are to be avoided. A ſudden ſtop upon a 
large importation, raiſes the prices of domeſtic induſtry by jerks, as 
it were; they do not riſe gradually; and theſe ſudden profits en- 
gage too many people to endeavour to ſhare in them. This occa- 
ſions a deſertion from other branches of induſtry equally profitable 
to the ſtate. Such revolutions do great harm; becauſe it is a long 
time before people come to be informed of their true cauſe, and 
during the uncertainty, they are, as it were, in a wilderneſs, ſur- 
prized and delighted with the conſequences, according as their 
ſeveral intereſts are affected by them. Every one accounts for the 
phenomena in a different way. Some are for applying remedies 
againſt the inconveniencies; while others are totally taken up in- 
profiting to the utmoſt of every momentary advantage. In a word, 
nothing is more hurtful than a ſudden revolution, in ſo compli- 
cated a body as that of the whole claſs of the induſtrious, in a mo- 
dern ſociety. When therefore ſuch changes happen, in ſpite of all 
a ſtateſman can do, the beſt way to prevent the inconveniencics 
which they draw along with them, is to inform the public of the 
true cauſes of every change, favourable or hurtful to the ſeveral 
claſſes of inhabitants. This alſo ſeems to be the beſt method to 
engage every one to concur in promoting the proper remedies, 
when the inconveniencics themſelves cannot be prevented. So 
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much for a ſcheme of encouraging growing manufactures, or of 
ſupporting them in their decline. I proceed next to conſider the 
methads of preventing the loſs of others already eſtabliſhed. 

We have ſaid, that the importation of any article of conſumption 
uſually provided at home, was a proof by no means equivocal of a 
foreign rivalſhip. I ſhall ſay nothing, at preſent, of the methods 
to be uſed as a remedy for this inconvenience: theſe have been 
already diſcuſſed. We muſt now ſuppoſe, every one that might 
be contrived for this purpoſe, to become ineffectual ; and that fo- 
reign induſtry is ſo far gaining ground, as daily, more and more, 
to ſupply the ſeveral branches of domeſtic conſumption. ; 
Upon this, the ſtateſman will begin by laying the importation of 
ſuch commodities under certain reſtrictions. If thefe do not prove 
ſufficient, they muſt be increaſed; and if the augmentation pro- 
duces frauds, difficult to be prevented, the articles muſt be prohi- 
bited altogether. By this method of proceeding, it will be found, 
that without any violent or fudden prohibition laid upon foreign 
trade, by little and little, every pernicious branch of it will be cut 
off, till at laft it will ceaſe altogether, as in the cafe mentioned 
above; to wit, when rhe moſt advantageous branches cannot be 
carried on without loſs. | 

Something, however, muſt here be added, in order to reſtrain fo 
general a plan of adminiſtration. Nothing is more complex than 
the intereſts of trade, conſidered with reſpect to a whole nation. It 
is hardly poſſible for a people to have every branch of trade fav: ur- 
able for the increaſe of her wealth: conſequently, a ſtateſman who, 
upon the ſingle inſpection of one branch, would lay the importa- 
tion of it under limitations, in proportion as he found the balance 
upon it unfavourable to the nation, might very poſſibly undo a 
flouriſhing commerce. . 

He muſt firſt examine minutely every uſe to which the merchan- 
dize imported is put: if a part is re-exported with profit, this profit 
muſt be deduced from the balance of loſs incurred by the con- 
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ſumption of the remainder. If it be conſumed upon the account of 
other branches of induſtry, which are thereby advanced, 'the ba- 
lance of loſs may ftill be more than compenſated. If it be a means 
of ſupporting a correſpondence with a neighbouring nation, other- 
wiſe advantageous, the loſs reſulting from it may be ſubmitted to, 
in a certain degree. But if upon examining the whole chain of 
conſequences, he finds the nation's wealth not at all increaſed, nor 
her trade encouraged, in proportion tv the damage at firſt incurred 
by the importation, I believe he may decide, that ſuch a branch of 
trade is hurtful ; and therefore that it ought to be cut off, in the 
moſt prudent manner, according to the general rule. 

The firſt object of the care of a ſtateſman, who conducts a nation, 
which is upon the point of lofing her foreign trade, without any 
proſpect or probability of recovering it, is to preſerve her wealth 
already acquired. No motive ought to engage him to ſacrifice this 
wealth, the ſafety alone of the whole fociety excepted, when ſud- 
denly threatned by foreign enemies. The gratification of parti- 
cular people's habitual defires, although the wealth they poſſeſs 
may enable them, without the ſmalleſt hurt to their private for- 
tunes, to conſume the productions of other nations ; the motive of 
preventing hoards; that of preventing a briſk circulation within 
the country; the advantages to be made by merchants, who may 
enrich themſelves by carrying on a trade diſadvantageous to the 
nation; even, to ſay all in one word, the ſupporting of the ſame 
number of inhabitants, ought not to engage his conſent to the 
diminution of national wealth. 

Here follow my reafons for carrying this propoſition fo very far, 
even to the length of ſacrificing a part of the inhabitants of a coun- 
try to the preſervation of its wealth; and I flatter myſelf, that when 
duly examined, I may avoid the ſmalleſt imputation of Machiavel- 
tian principles, in conſequence of ſo bold an affertion. 

While a people are fed with the produce of their own lands, the 
preſervation of their numbers is quite conſiſtent with, the preſerva+ 
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tion of their wealth. If, therefore, in ſuch a caſe, their numbers 
ſhould be diminiſhed upon a decay of foreign trade, either by their 
food's being exported, or by their lands becoming uncultivated, I 
ſhould never heſitate to lay the blame upon the ſtareſman's admini- 
ſtration.. 

But an induſtrious people may (as has been ſaid) carry their 
numbers far beyond the proportion of their own ſubſiſtence. The 
deficiency muſt be ſupplicd from abroad, and muſt be paid with the 
balance of the trade in their favour. Now when this balance comes 
to turn againſt them, and when, conſequently, a ſtop is put to the 
diſadvantageous foreign trade, upon the principles we have been 
laying down, the ſtateſman is reduced to this alternative ; either. 
annually to allow a part of the wealth already got, to be exported; 
in order to buy ſubſiſtence for the ſurplus of his people, as I may 
call them, or to reduce their numbers by degrees, either by encou- 
ragements given to their leaving the country, or by eſtabliſhing co- 
lonies, &c. until they are brought down to the juſt proportion of 
national ſubſiſtence. If he prefers the firſt, ſuppoſing the execution 
of ſuch a plan to be poſſible, the conſequence will be, that ſo ſoon 
as all the wealth is ſpent, the whole ſociety, except the proprietors 
of the lands, and theſe who cultivate them, muſt go'to deſtruction. 
If he prefers the ſecond, he remains independent of all the world 
with reſpect to the inhabitants he preſerves. They remain in a ca- 
pacity of maintaining themſelves, and he may alter the plan of his 
political oeconomy as beſt ſuits his circumſtances, relatively to other 
nations. While all his ſubjects are employed and provided for, he: 
will remain at the head of a flouriſning and happy people. 

It may be here objected, that the firſt alternative is an impoſſible- 
ſuppoſition. I allow it to be ſo, if you ſuppoſe it to be carried the 
length to which I have traced it; becauſe no power whatſoever in a 
ſtateſman, can go ſo far as to preſerve numbers at the expence of 
the whole riches of his people. But I can very eaſily ſuppoſe a 
caſe, where numbers may be ſupported at an eminent loſs to a ſtate 
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which finds itſelf in the fituation in which we have enn it 
in our ſuppoſition. 

Suppoſe a prince, upon the failure of his foreign trade, to increaſe 
his army, in proportion as he finds his induſtrious hands laid idle by 
a deficiency of demand for their labour; and let him fill his maga- 
_ zines for their ſubſiſtence by foreign importation, leaving the pro- 
- duce of his country to feed the reſt of his ſubjects. By ſuch a plan, 
every body will remain employed, and alfo provided for, and ſuch 
a prince may be looked upon as a moſt humane governor. This I 
willingly agree to. I ſhould love ſuch a prince; but the more I 
loved him, the more I ſhould regret that his project muſt fail, from 
a phyſical impoſſibility of its being long ſupported ; and when it 
comes to fail by the exhauſting of his wealth, it will not be his 
regrets which will give bread to his ſoldiers, nor employment to 
his induſtrious ſubjects, who will no e find an equivalent for 
their labou. 

Let this ſuffice at preſent, upon the general principles which in- 
fluence the ſtop neceſſary to be put to the importation of foreign 
commodities, and to the diminution of national wealth, in the caſe 
we have had before us. 2 

Next as to the articles of exportation. The moſt profitable bran- 
ches of exportation are thoſe of work, the leſs profitable thoſe of 
pure natural produce. When work cannot be exported in all its 
perfection, becauſe of its high price, it is better to export it 
with a moderate degree of perfection, than not at all; and if even 
this cannot be done to advantage, then will a people be obliged 
to renounce working except for themſelves: and then, if do- 
meſtic conſumption does not increaſe in proportion to the deficien- 
cy of foreign demand, a certain number of hands will be idle, and 
a certain quantity of natural-produce will remain upon hand. The 
firſt muſt diſappear in a ſhort time; they will ſtarve or deſert; the 
laſt will become an article of exportation. Here then is a new ſpe- 
cies of trade which: takes place upon the extinction of the other: 

When: 
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When a nation has been forced to reduce her exportations to articles 
of pure natural produce, in conformity to the principles we have 
been laying down, then the plan propoſed in the title of this chap- 
ter is executed. She is then brought as low in point of trade as ſhe 
can be, but at the ſame time, ſhe may enjoy her natural advanta- 
ges in ſpite of fortune; and in proportion to chem, ſhe may, with 
a good government and frugality, retain a balance of trade in her 
favour, which will conſtantly go on in augmenting her national 
wealth. 

There is, therefore, a period at which foreign trade may ſtop in 
every article, but in natural produce. I do not know whether this 
period be at a great diſtance, when the Rate of trade is conſidered 
relatively to certain nations of Europe. 

Were induſtry and frugality found to prevail equally in every 
part of the great political bodies, or were luxury and ſuperfluous 
conſumption, every where carried to the ſame height, trade might, 
without any hurt, be thrown entirely open, It would then ceaſe 
to be an object of a ſtateſman's care and concern. On the other 
hand, were all nations equally careful to check every branch of 
' unprofitable commerce, a general ſtagnation of trade would ſoon 
be brought about. Manufactures would no more be the object of 
traffic ; eyery nation would ſupply itſelf, and nothing would be 
either exported or imported but natural productions. 

But as induſtry and idleneſs, luxury and frugality, are conſtantly 
changing their balance throughout the nations of Europe, able 
merchants make it their buſineſs to inform themſelves of theſe 
fluctuations, and able ſtateſmen profit of the diſcovery for the re- 
eſtabliſhment of their own commerce; and when they find that this 
can no more be carried on with the manufactures or produce of 
their own cauntry, they engage their merchants to become carriers 
for their neighbours, and by theſe means, form as it were a third 
and laſt entrenchment, which, while they can defend it, will noy 
ſuffer their foreign trade to be quite — becauſe, by this 
1 laſt 
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laſt expedient, it may continue for ſome time to increaſe their na- 

tional ſtock. It is in order to cut off even this reſource, that ſome 
nations lay not only importations under reſtraint, but alſo the im- 
porters . Let ſuch precautions be carried to a certain length on all 
hands, and we ſhall fee an end to the whole ſyſtem of foreign 
trade, ſo much alamode, that it appears to become more and more 
the object of the attention as well as of the irfiitation of all modern 
ſtateſmen. | | 


CHAP. XXV. 


When a rich Nation finds her Foreign Trade reduced to the 
Articles of Natural Produce, what is the beſt plan to be followed ? 
and what are the Conſequences of ſuch a Ghange of Circumſtances ? 


HERE is now no more queſtion of a trading nation; this 
character is loſt, the moment there is a ſtop put to the export 
of the labour and ingenuity of her people. 

The firſt objects of her care ſhould be to increaſe, by every poſſible 
means, the quantity of her natural produce; to be as frugal as 
poſlible in the conſumption of it, and to export the ſurplus to the beſt 
advantage. . | 

If ſhe finds her exportation of ſubſiſtence going forward, while | 
fome of her people remain in want, ſhe may reſt aſſured that in- | | | 
duſtry is made to ſuffer by ſome internal vice; and the moſt pro- V 
bable cauſe of ſuch an effect will be found to be an unequal com- þ 
petition between thoſe of the lower claſſes, who work for a phyſi- | 


By the act of navigation in England. 
cal- 
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cal-neceſſary. This muſt be removed, and the ſtateſman. ſhould 
never reſt, until he has ſet the balance of work and demand ſo far 
right, as to prevent at leaſt the ſcale of work from preponderating ; 
for this is the door by which miſery gets in among the people. 

The ſcale. of demand preponderating, will not now be ſo hurtful,” as 
this alteration of the balance will only raiſe prices, and accelerate 
circulation, and keep the other balance, to wit, that of wealth (of 
* which we ſhall treat in the following chapter) in a conſcant vibra- 
tion, without diminution of the public ſtock, 

Another object of a ſtateſman's care in theſe ſuppoſed circumſtan- 
ces, is to ſuffer no work whatever, nor the natural produce-of any 
other country conducive to luxury, to be imported; for although I 
have ſaid, that ſuperfluous conſumption can do little harm when 
the intereſts of foreign trade do not enter into the queſtion ſo as to 
prevent exportation, by raiſing prices at home; and though the 
importation of foreign produce, in exchange for like commodities 
of national growth, does no hurt to a ſtate with reſpect to her 
wealth, yet if ſuch importation be an article of mere ſuperfluity, 1 
think a ſtateſman ſhould prudently diſcourage it; becauſe the ſearch 
of ſuperfluities is of itſelf a proof of a luxurious turn, and I ſhould 
wiſh to ſee this turn improved ſo as to promote national purpoſes 
only, that is, to the augmentation and ſubſiſtence of uſeful inha-+ 
bitants; - 1 | | [Ti ft 

Let me illuſtrate this by an example. Foreign wines, I ſup- 
poſe, become alamode, as a part of the luxury of an elegant table. 
A ſtateſman, by his example, may diſcourage this, and introduce 
many other articles of expence in entertainments ſufficient to com- 
penſate it. The furniture of apartments may be rendred more 
magnificent, ornaments of the ſide board, decoration of deſerts, 
new amuſements immediately after dinner might be introduced, 
which would have an air of reſinement and delicacy. 

By ſuch examples he might eaſily ſubſtitute one expence, which 
might become a national improvement, in the place of another, 

where 
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where' the luxury produces no ſuch. effect. And when prodigality 
and expence have neither the good effect of giving bread to the 
poor, nor of accelerating circulation at home in favour of the pub- 
lic, I can ſee no reaſon why a ſtateſman ſhould intereſt himſelf for 
their ſupport ; and much leſs, why a ſpeculative: perſon, who ex- 
amines only the methods of making mankind happy by their mu- 
tual ſervices to each other, ſhould ſtrain a ſubject, in order to find 
arguments proper to make either the apology or panegyric of the 
various ſchemes of diſſipation. 

I need not add, as a reſtriction of this principle of diſcourag- 
ing the importation of foreign commodities (which become ar- 
ticles of a greater ſuperfluous home-conſumption) that when ſuch 
a branch of trade becomes neceſſary to be carried on, in order to 
engage a neighbouring nation to conſume of home-ſuperfluities ; 
in this caſe, the luxury of the conſumers of the foreign produce, has 
an evident. tendency, to. national improvement. If delicate wines, 
and raw ſilk, are imported as a return for ſalt herrings and raw 
hides, the ſupport of uch a trade is only the means of making the 
rich confume theſe articles of re by e them 
into burgundy and velvet. 

Theſe conſiderations regard the aug mentation, or at leaſt hs 
preſervation of national wealth. If they are attended to, it is hardly 
poſlible that any part of what is already acquired, can go abroad; 
and in this caſe the whole balance of -the SI of natural 
produce becomes clear gain. 

There are ſtill ſeveral things to be — 1 regard to Fu 
exportation of natural produce. Such articles as are in great abun- 
dance, and are not produced in other countries, as wines in the 
ſouthern countries of Europe, ought always to be exported by 
the inhabitants, becauſe conſiderable profits muſt be made upon a 
trade where there is no rivalſhip; and on ſuch occaſions, a people 
ought to be wiſe enough to keep ſuch profits for themſelves. 


VOL. I. Yy But 
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But if other nations will not receive them, unleſs they be im- 
ported by theit own ſubjects, then the ſtateſman may impoſe a duty 
upon exportation, which is ene way of ſharing the profits with the 
carriers. All the precaution neceſſary, in impoſing this duty, is not 
to raiſe it ſo high as to ditniniſh the demand; nor to give an eneou- 
ragement to a neighbouring nation, to enter into competition for 
fach a branch of trade. 

Neighbouring ſtates which furniſh the ſame articles of natural 
produce, regulate, commonly, the duties upon exportation, in ſuch a 

manner as nearly to compenſate all differences which ſtrangers 
may find; between trading With the one or with rhe other. Or 
they grant particular privileges in point of trade, to the nations. 
with whom they find it moſt for their advantage to tade. 
E If the natural advantages upon ſuch articles are leſs confiderable, 
no duty can be impoſed. Exportation may then be encouraged by 
granting ſtill greater privileges to ſtrangers or others, who may 
promote the exportation art little coſt to the Nate. 

If in the laſt place; the natural produce of a country be common 
to others, Where it is perhaps equally plentiful, it will be difficult 
to procure the exportation of it; and yet it may happen, that too 
great an ahundance of it at home; may occaſion inconveniencies. 
In this caſe, the ſtateſman muſt give a premium or bounty upon ex- 
portation, as the only method of getting rid of a ſuperfluity, which- 
may influence ſo much the hole maſs of the commodity produced, 
as to ſink the price of the induſtry of thoſe employed in it, below 
the ſtandard of their phylical-neceſſary. By giving, therefore, this 
premium, he ſapports induſtry in that branch; he takes nothing 
from the national wealth; and the exportation, which takes place 
in confequence of the bounty, is all clear gain. This is an uncom- 
mon operation in trade; but it has ſo intimate a connection with the 
doctrme of taxes, and'the proper application of public money, that 
will poſtpone the farther conſideration of it until I come to that 
: ed branch 
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branch of my ſubje& ; and the rather, that Fs bock is ſelling 
beyond its due proportion. 
I éhave little accaſion to fpeak of importatians, into a country 
which exports no manufactures. The ruling principle in ſuch 
caſes, is to ſuffer no importation but what tends to encourage the 
exportation of the ſurplus of natural produce, and which, at the 
fame time, has no tendency to rival any brapch of domeſtic in- 
duſtry. Thus it is much better for à northern country to pamper 
the taſte of her rich inhabitants with wines and fpices, than ta diſ- 
courage agriculture by the importation of rice and foreign grain 
ſuppoſing the alternative quite optional, and the one as well as the 
other to be the returns of her own ſuperfluity. 

I come next to the conſideration of her inland trade, and com- 
ſumption of her own manufactures. Here there is no queſtian of 
either an increaſe or diminution of her wealth, but only of making 
it circulate in the beſt manner to keep every body employed. 
Several conſiderations muſt here influence our ſfateſman's conduc, 
and a due regaxd muſt be had to every one of them. I ſhall reduce 
them to three different heads, and pals them in review very curſo- 
rily, as we have already cxplaincd ſufficiently the principles upon 
which they depend. 

1999. To regulate conſumption and the progreſs of luxury, in in 
proportion to the hands which are found to ſupply them. 

245, To regulate the multiplication of inhabitants according to 
the extent of the fertility of the ſoil. Theſe two conſiderations muſt 
conſtantly go hand in hand. 

Indo far therefore, as the ſtateſman finds his country ſtill capable 
of improvement, in ſo far he may encourage a demand for work, 
and even countenance new branches of ſuperſſuous conſumption ; 
tince the equivalent to be given for them muſt of neceſlity prove an 
encouragement to agriculture. But whencver the country be- 
comes thoroughly cultivated and peopled to the full proportion of 
its OWN n produce, a check muſt be put to multiplication, that is, to 


Yy 2 luxury, 
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luxury, or miſery. and depopulation will follow; unleſs indeed, we 
ſuppoſe that numbers are to be ſupported at the;expence of national 
wealth, the fatal IRE « which we have already pointed 
out; - 11 , n. 
3tio. He aud * hy: did ibution of 0 claiſas; of, his. 
people; according to the political fituation of the country) 

This is the moſt complicated caſe of all. It would be impru- 
dent, for example, in a very ſmall ſtate fituated-on-the.continent,,to- 
diſtribute all its inhabitants into producers and conſumers, as we 
have called them on ſeveral occaſions; that is, into thoſe: who live 
upon a revenue already acquired, and thoſe who are conſtantly em- 
ployed in acquiring one by ſupplying the wants of the other. There 
_ muſt be a third claſs; to wit, thoſe who are maintained and taken 
care of at the expence of the whole community, to ſerve as a de. 
| Fence. - This ſet of men give no real equivalent for what they re- 
ceive; that is to ſay, none which can circulate or paſs from hand to 
and; but ſtill they are uſefully employed as members of a ſociety 
mutually tied together by the band of reciprocal dependence. Here 
is no vice implied; but at the ſame time, the ſtateſman muſt aend | 
to the conſequences of ſuch a diftribution of claſſes; 

The richer any ſtate is, the more it has to fear from its neigh- 
bours : confequently, the greater proportion of the inhabitants 
muſt be maintained for-its defence; ar the expence of the induſtry 
of the other inhabitants. This muſt diminiſh the number of free 
hands employed in manufactures, and in ſupplying articles of con- 
ſumption: conſequently, it would be imprudent to encourage the 
progreſs of luxury, while public ſafety. calls for a dimmution of 
the hands which muſt ſupply it. If in fuch circumſtances luxury 
do not ſuffer a check, demand will riſe above the proper ſtandard; 
living will become dearer daily, prices wilkriſe, and they will prove 
an obſtacle to the recovery of foreign trade; an object of Which a. 
h „ e eee will never _ een a moment. 

* 


* 
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It is for theſe and other ſuch "conſiderations, that many ſmall 
ſtates are found to fortify their capital; to keep a body of: ſoldiers 
in conſtant'pay, bearing a great proportion to the number of the 
inhabitants; to form arſenals well ſtored with artillery, and to in- 
ſtitute ſumptuary laws and other regulations proper to check lux- 
ury. Nothing fo wiſe in every reſpect ! Their territory cannot be 
extended nor improved, nor can their inhabitants be augmented, 
but at the expence of their wealth; for ſuch as gained their liveli · 
hood at the expence of ſtrangers, are at preſent out of the queſtions” 
Were their own citizens therefore permitted, out of the abundance 
of their wealth, to give bread to as many as their extravagance- 
could maintain, the public ſtock would be conſtantly diminiſhing, 
in proportion to the foreign ſubſiſtence imported for theſe ſuper- 
numeraries, fed at ec of. the TT which would be 
juſt ſo much loſt. T | "29? 

In other ſtates which are and; 8 * means af 8 
and ſtrong by nature and ſituation, whoſe ſafety is connected with 
the general ſyſtem of European politicks, which ſecures” them 
againſt conqueſt ; ſuch as Spain, France, Great Britain, &c. the; 
progreſs of luxury does little harm (as theſe territories are {till ca- 
pable of infinite improvements) provided i it does not e to "= 
lower claſſes of the people. \ 

It ought to be the particular care of a ſtateſman to check its pro- 
greſs there, otherwiſe there will be ſmall hopes of ever recovering 
foreign trade. Whereas, if the lower claſſes of a people continue 
frugal and induſtrious, from theſe very circumſtances trade may 
open anew, and be recovered by degrees, in proportion as luxury 
comes to get footing in other nations, where the common people 
are leſs laborious and frugal. 

Luxury, among thoſe who live upon a revenue already got, and 
who, by their rank in the ſtate, are not calculated for induſtry, has 
the good effect of affording bread to thoſe who ſupply them; hut. 
there never can be any advantage in having luxury introduced. 

among; 
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among the lower claſſes; becauſo it is when only a means of ren- 
dring their fubſiſtence n UF agen N mann more 
b 

HFaving thus briefly laid eee objects bs FR 
man's care, up de ceſſation of the foreign trade of his people, 1 
mall Sniſh my chapter, by pointing out ſome general conſequences 
vrhich reaſon and experience ſhew to be naturally connected with 
ſuch a revolution: not with regard to induſtry and inland trade, 
but as nth ente — Ah — and manners of a 
Nothing i is more certain than that the foirit of : a 88 wigs 
actording to circumſtances. While foreign trade flouriſhes, the 
minds of the monied people are turned to gain. Money, in ſuch 
hands, is penerally-employed to procure more, not to purchaſe 
inſtruments of luxury; except for the conſumption of thoſe prodi- 
gal ſtrangers who are thereby becoming daity poorer. It is this 
dxfire of becoming rich, which produces frugaliry. A man is always 
frugal while he is mak ing a fortune; another very commonly be- 
comes extravagant in the enjoyment of it; juſt fo would it be with 

nations, were a wiſe ſtateſman never to interpoſe. 85 
When, by the ceſſation of foreign trade, the mercantile part of a 
nation find themſelves cut off from the profits they uſed to draw 
from ſtrangers ; and on the other hand, perceive the barriers of the 
nation gradually ſhutting againſt every article of unprofitable cor- 
reſpondence, they begin to withdraw their ſtocks from trade, and 
ſeek to place them within the country. This money is often lent to 
landed men, hitherto living within bounds, for two moſt ſubſtan- 
tial reaſons. Firſt, becauſe there was little money to be borrowed, 
from the high rate of intereſt, owing to the great profits on foreign 
trade; and becauſe the national ſtock was then only forming, The 
ſecond, becauſe the taſte of the times was frugality. But when 
once the money which was formerly employed in buying up loads 
of work for the foreign markets, falls into the hands of landed 
| 6 men, 
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men, they begin to acquire a taſte for luxury. This taſte is im- 
proved and extended by an infinity of arts, which employ the hands 
formerly taken up in furniſhing branches of exportation. Thus 


dy degrees we ſee a rich, induſtrious, frugal, trading nation, tranſ- 


formed into a rich, ingenious, luxurious, and-palite-nation.. 

As the ſtateſman formerly kept his attention fixed on — 
vation of an equal balance between work and demand, and on every 
branch of commerce, in order to prevent. the carrying off any part 
of the wealth already acquired; he muſt now direct his attention 
towards the effects of the domeſtic operations of that wealth. He 
was formerly intereſted in its accumulation; he muſt now guard 
againſt the conſequences of this. 


White the bulk of a nation's riches is IF wade; they do 
not circulate within the country ; they circulate with ſtrangers, 


againſt whom the balance is conftantly found. In this caſe, the 
richeft man in a ſtate may appear among the pooreſt at home. In 


foreign countries you may hear of the wealth of a merchant, who 


is your next door neighbour at home, and who, from his way © 
living, you never knew to be worth a ſhilling. The circulation © 
money for home-conſumption will then be very ſmall; conſe- 
quently, taxes muſt be very low; confequently, government will. 
be 

— as all this load of money which formerly was continually 
going backwards and forwards, without almoſt penetrating, as one 
may ſay, into the country, is taken out of foreign trade, and thrown 
into domeſtic circulation, a-new ſcene opens. 

Every one now begins to appear rich. That wealth. which for- 


merly made the admiration of foreigners, now aſtoniſhes the pro-- 


prietors themſelves. The, uſe of money, formerly, was to make 
more of it: the uſe of money now, is to give it in exchange for 
thoſe or ſuch. like commodities, which were then con ed by 

frangers only. 
It is this revolution in the fpirit of a PE which renders whe 
conſideration of the balance bf their wealth an object of the greateſt 
political. 


3 
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political concern ; becauſe the conſtant fluctuation of it, among the 
{everal claſſes of inhabitants, is what _ the TOunGatioa: of public 
-opulence. 

A government muiſt FEY be reſpetted, feared, PRE) obeyed by 
the people governed ; .conſequently, it muſt be powerful, and its 
power muſt be of a nature analogous to tha* of the ſubjects. If 
you ſuppoſe a great authority veſted in the grandees of a kingdom, 
in conſequence of the number and dependence of their vaſlals, the 
crown muſt have ſtill a more powerful vaſſalage at its command: 
if they are powerful by riches, the crown muſt be rich. Without 
preſerving this juſt balance, no government can ſubſiſt. All power 
conſiſts in men, or in money. 

If therefore we ſuppoſe a vaſt quantity of wealth thrown-i into do- 
meſtic circulation, the ſtateſman muſt follow new maxims. He 
muſt promote the circulation of it ſo as to fill up the blank of fo- 
reign conſumption, and preſerve all the induſtrious who have en- 
riched him. The quicker the circulation is found to be, the better 
opportunity will the induſtrious have of becoming rich ſpeedily ; 
and the idle and extravagant will become the more quickly poor. 
Another conſequence-equally certain, is, that the quicker the. cir- 
culation, the ſooner will wealth become equally divided; and the 
more equality there is found in wealth, the more equality will 
be found in power. From theſe principles it will follow, that upon 
ſuch a revolution of national circumſtances, a popular government 
may very probably take place, if the ſtateſman do not take proper 
care to prevent it. 

This is done by the impoſition of taxes, and theſe are differently 
laid on, according to the ſpirit of the government. 

By taxes a ſtateſman is enriched, and by means of his wealth, he 
is enabled to keep his ſubjects in awe, and to preſerve his 7 
and conſideration, 

By the diſtribution of taxes, and manner of levying A the 
power is thrown into ſuch hands as the ſpirit of the conſtitution re- 


quires 
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quires it ſhould be found in. Are they impoſed in a monarchy 
where every man is taught to tremble at the King's name, the great 
men will be made rich by his bounty, and the lower claſſes will be 
loaded and kept poor; that they may, on eaſier terms, be engaged 
to fill thoſe armies which the Prince entertains to ſupport his au- 
thority at home, and his influence abroad. | 

Here independent people will always be looked upon with an 
evil eye, and conſidered as rivals to the Prince, who ought to be the 
only independent perſon in the ſtate. 

In limited governments, where the ſovereign has not the ſole 
power of taxation; they will be laid on more equally, and leſs arbi- 
trarily ; providing the theory of them in general be well under- 
ſtood. Here every man muſt know what he is to pay, and when ; 
and the amount of the tax muſt bear a proportion, on one hand, to 
the exigencies of the ſtate ; and on the other, to the quantity of cir- 
culation which takes place upon the payment of it: that is, a man 
muſt not be made to pay all the ſtate can demand of him for a year, 
upon his making a trifling, though moſt effential acquiſition of a 
neceflary article of ſubſiſtence, 

I think I have obſerved one remarkable difference in the point 
of view in levying taxes in countries where theſe two forms of go- 
verament are eſtabliſhed. 

Under the pure monarchy, the Prince ſecms jealous, as it were, 
of growing wealth, and therefore impoſes taxes upon people who 
are growing richer. Under the limited government they are cal- 
culated chiefly to affect thoſe who are growing poorer. 

Thus the monarch impoſes a tax upon induſtry ; where every one 
is rated in proportion to the gain he ir ſuppoſed to make by his pro- 
feſſion. The poll-tax and taille, are likewiſe proportioned to the 
ſuppoſed opulence of every one liable to them. Thefe, with others 
of the fame nature, are calculated (as it is alledged) to eſtabliſh an 
equality in the load ſupported by the ſubjects ; by making the in- 
duſtrious, and money gatherers, contribute in proportion to their 
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gains, although the capital ſtock from which theſe profits ariſe be 
concealed from the eyes of the public. 

In limited governments, impoſitions are more generally laid upon 
conſumption. They encourage induſtry, and leave the full profits 
of it to make up a ſtock for the induſtrious perſon. When the ſtock 
is made, that is, when it ceaſes to grow, it commonly begins to 
decreaſe: the number of prudent people, who live preciſely upon 
their income, is very ſmall. It is therefore upon the diſſipation of 
wealth, in the hands of private people, that the ſtate is enriched. 

Thus the career towards poverty is only a little abridged : he who 
is in the way of ſpending his eſtate will get at the end of it, if his 
life be ſpared ; and therefore there is no harm done to him, and 
much good done to the ſtate, in wN a part of his wealth circu- 
late through the public coffers. 

The only precaution neceſſary to be taken in taxing ende, 
is, to render the impoſitions equal, and to prevent their affecting 

what is purely neceſſary; or operating an unequal competition be- 

tween people of the ſame denomination. Such impoſitions have 
ſill a worſe effect, than thoſe which fall upon growing wealth: 
they prevent the poor from being able to ſubſiſt themſelves. A fel- 
| low feeling excites compaſſion among thoſe of the lower claſſes; 

they endeavour to aſſiſt cach other, and by this operation, like a 
pack of cards, ſet up by children upon a table, the firſt that is 
thrown down tumbles down another, until all are laid flat; that 

is, miſery invades the lower claſſes: more than one half of a people. 

From theſe principles (which I have been obliged to anticipate) 

e may gather the neceſſity of taxes, in ſtates. where foreign trade 
begins to decay. Without them, there is no ſecurity for a govern- 
ment againſt the power of domeſtic wealth. Formerly, Princes 
lived upon their domain, or patrimonial eſtate. What domain would 
be ſufficient, at preſent, to ſupport the expence of government? 
And if a government is not able to hold the reins of every principle 
of action within the ſtate, it is no government, but an idol, that is, 
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an object of a voluntary reſpe&. The ſtateſman, therefore, muſt 
hold the reins; and not commit the management of the horſes to 
the diſcretion of thoſe whom he is employed to conduct. 

Another conſequence of taxes, is, that the more luxury prevails, 
the more the ſtate becomes rich: if luxury, therefore, breeds licen- 
tiouſneſs, it at the ſame time provides a curb againſt its bad effects. 

This augmentation of wealth produces a double advantage to 
the ſtateſman : for beſides the increaſe of the public revenue, the 
progreſs of luxury changing the balance of wealth conſtantly, by 
removing it from the rich and extravagant, to the poor and labo- 
rious, renders» thoſe who were formerly rich, and conſequently 
powerful, dependent upon him for their ſupport, By the acqui- 
ſition of ſuch perſons, he gains additional credit, and ſupports his 
authority. Thus wealth and power circulate, and go hand in hand. 

It may be aſked, how theſe principles can be reconciled with the 
vigour and ſtrength commonly found in the government of flou- 
riſhing trading nations; for in ſuch we muſt ſuppoſe few taxes ; 
conſequently, a poor and therefore a weak government; and a rich, 
conſequently, a powerful people ? 

I anſwer, that under ſuch circumſtances, a people are commonly 
taken up with their trade, and are therefore peaceable ; and as their 
wealth does not appear, being conſtantly in circulation with ſtran- . 
gers, the influence of it is not felt at home, While wealth is em- 
ployed in purſuit of farther gains, it cannot give power; conſe- 
quently, as to all political effects at home, it is as if it did not exiſt; 
and therefore there is no occaſion for the ſtate to be poſſeſſed of a 
wealth they have no occaſion to employ. If ſuch a nation be at- 
tacked by her enemies, ſhe becomes wealthy in an inſtant, every 
one contributes to ward off the common danger: but if, on the 
contrary, her tranquillity is diſturbed at home, the rebellion gene- 
rally proves ſucceſsful ; which is a confirmation of the principles 
laid down. 1 might illuſtrate this by many hiſtorical remarks. I 
ſhall only ſuggeſt to my reader, to examine the nature of the Dutch 
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revolutions, and to compare the ſucceſs of rebellions in France and 
England, during the laſt century, with others of a freſher date. Here 
the reader may conſult the learned Mr. Hume's obſervation upon 
the commencement of the civil war. H:;ftory of Great Britain, * J. 
325. | 

When, therefore, foreign trade has ceaſed for ſome time, and 
luxury has filled up the void, a conſiderable part of national wealth 
begins to circulate through the public treaſury. It is natural then 
for great men to reſort to court, in order to partake of the profits of 
government; and for the ſtateſman to be fond of attaching ſuch 
people to his intereſt, in order to be a conſtant check upon the tur- 
bulent ſpirit, which new gotten wealth may excite in the minds of 
one ſet of people, and deſperate fortunes in thoſe of others. 

While there was little circulation of money in Europe, and few 
taxes, there was ſmall profit to be made in following of Kings. 
Theſe were more formidable to their enemies, than profitable to 
their friends. The great men of the ſtate lived upon their lands, 
and their grandeur reſembled that of the Prince ; it conſiſted in the 
number and dependence of their vaſſals ; who got as little by their 
Lord, as he did by the King. The poor in thoſe days were plun- 
dered of the little money they had, by the great; now the great 
are ſtripped of the largeſt ſums, by the numbers of poor, who de- 
mand from them on all hands, the juſt equivalent of their induſtry. 

When Princes find their great men all about them, all aſking, 
and all depending for different marks of their favour, they may 
perceive the great change of their ſituation, produced by luxury, 
and a ſwift circulation, This revolution has not been ſudden, it 
has been the work of ſeveral centuries; and I think we may diſtin- 
guiſh three different ſtages during this period. 

The firſt during the grandeur of the feudal government ; then the 
great Barons were to be conſulted, and engaged to concur in the 
King's wars, becauſe it was they who paid the expence, and ſuf- 
fered the greateſt loſs. Theſe are called by ſome the days of liberty; 

becauſe 
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becauſe the ſtates of every country in Europe, almoſt, were then 3 in 
all their glory: they are called lo with great re/op, when we con- 
fider the condition of the great only, 

In thoſe days there were ſcldom any troubles or diſturbances i un 
the ſtate, ſeldom any civil wars levied againſt the King, but ſuch as 
were ſupported by the grandees ; who, either jealous of their own 
juſt rights, or ambitious of acquiring others at the expence of, the 
crown, uſed to compel their vaſſals, or engage them by the conſti- 

tutional influence they had over them, to diſturb the public tran- 
quillity. 

The ſecond ſtage, I think, may be ſaid to have begun with the 
times of induſtry, and the ſpringing up of trade. Such Princes, 
whoſe ſubjects began to enrich chemſelves at the expence of other 
nations, found, on one ſide, the means of limiting the power of 
the great lords, in favour of the extenſion of public liberty. The 
lords, on the other fide, when they wanted to diſturb the public 
tranquillity, did not, as formerly, vindicate their own privileges, 
ſo much as they combined with the people, and moved them to 
revolt, on popular conſiderations. 

This may be called the period of confuſion, out of which has 
ariſen certain determined forms of government ; ſome drawing 
nearer to the monarchical, others nearer to the popular form, ac- 
cording as the power of Princes has been more or leſs able to ſup- 
port itſelf, during the ſhock of the revolution, and the overturn of 
the balance between public and private opulence. 

The third and laſt ſtage, of which I ſhall ſpeak at preſent, may 
be fixed at that period when the proportion of the public revenue 
became adequate to the maſs of national wealth ; when general 
laws were made to govern, and not the arbitrary power of the 
great. The grandees now, from being a bridle on royal authority, 
are often found dependent upon it for their ſupport. The extraor- 
dinary flux of money into the treaſury, enables Princes to keep 
ſplendid courts, where every kind of pleaſure and amuſcment is to 
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be had. This draws together the rich men of the ſtate. The 
example of the ſovereign prompts theſe to an imitation of his ex- 
pence, this imitation increaſes conſumption, which in its turn 
augments the gs ene AS it diminiſhes that of every other 
perſon. ' | 

When the great men of a kingdom bare exhauſted their eſtates, 
in paying a regular court to the Prince, they employ the credit they 
have acquired with him during the time of their diſſipation, to ob- 
tain marks of his favour, in order to ſupport them in their decline. 
By theſe they are enabled to live in as much ſtate as before. They 
find no difference in their ſituation; unleſs perhaps they ſhould acci- 
dentally refle&, that the fund which produced their former opu- 
lence, was in their own poſſeſſion ; whereas that of their preſent 
wealth is in the hands of their maſter. : 

To compenſate this difference, they are made to acquire, by the 
Favour of the court, adyantages which they never could have en- 
joyed from the largeſt independent fortune. 

The luxurious ſyſtem of living, every where introduced, draws PR 
wealthy together, cither in the capital or in other great cities of the 
kingdom; where every one compares the expence and figure he 
makes, with that of others who are about him. A perſon honoured 
with the King's favour, of the ſame quality with another, acquires, 
by this circumſtance, a great ſuperiority. He commands, I fhall 
ſuppoſe, in a place; he is the perſon to whom people muſt apply, in 
order to obtain favours, perhaps juſtice; he is adorned with a title, 
or outward mark of diſtinction, which procure him reſpect and 
conſideration; and, which is ſtill more, he is on the road to a far- 
ther elevation. It requires a great ſtock both of philoſophy and 
good ſenſe, not to be dazzled with theſe advantages. Independency, 
compared with them, is but a negative happineſs. To be truly 


Happy, we muſt have power, and have other people to depend on 
Us. 79 Ka ND 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


of the Vibration of the Balance of Wealth between the Subjebts. of 
E modern State. $467 *g 01 21) 1 


E have frequently mentioned this balance, as an object of 

great importance to a ſtateſman who is at the head of a 
luxurious nation; which having loſt its foreign trade, has ſubſti- 
tuted, in the place of it, an extenſive inland commerce. This will 
ſupply the loſs of the former, ſo far, as equally to provide employ- 
ment, and, conſequently, ſubſiſtence, to every one inclined to be in- 
duſtrious; although it muſt prove quite ineffectual for Wr e og 
the national wealth already acquired. - - 

I ſhall firſt explain what I mean by the PALE of wealth vibrat- 
ing between the members of a ſociety, and from that will be ſeen 
why I rank this alſo among the political balances of a modern ftate. 

It has been obſerved in the beginning of the nineteenth chapter, 
that the great characteriſtic of what we call liberty, is the circula- 
tion of an adequate equivalent for every ſervice. 

By wealth, I underſtand this circulating adequate equivalent. 

The deſires of the rich, and the means of gratifying theta, make 
them call for the ſervices of the poor: the neceſſities of the poor, 
and their defire of becoming rich, make them chearfully anſwer 
the ſummons ; they ſubmit to the hardeſt labour, and comply with 
the inclinations of the worm for the ſake of an equivalent i in 
money. 

This permutation between the two claſhes, i is what we call cir- 
culation ; and the effects produced by it, upon the political ſituation 
of the parties at the preciſe time of the circulation, and the conſe- 


quences after it is compleatly effected, explains what is called the 
balance of wealth. 


To 
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To render our ideas more correct, let us conſider the money on 
one ſide, and the preſtations, as the civilians call them, or perform- 
ances of any kind, on the other, as reciprocal equivalents for one 
another ; and then let us examine the nature of thoſe preſtations 
which tend to put theſe equivalents into circulation ; that is to ſay, 
what are the things which money can purchaſe. 

Theſe we may divide, with the lawyers, into corporeal and incor- 
poreal. The corporeal may again be divided into conſurnable and 
meorfutriable ; ant the incorporeat into perſonal ſervice, and what 
the lawyers call jurs, rights in or to any thing whatever. I cannot 

fully explain myfelf without the Help of this diſtribution. 
Loet tis fiext confider the effects of the circulation of money, as it 
Nas for its object, the acquiſition of the four ſeveral ſpecles here 
laid down. | 

1. Of inconſumable things. 2. Of things conſumable. 3. Of 
perforial ſervice. 4. Of tights acquired in or to any thing whatever. 

1. The only thing inconſumable is the ſurface of the earth. This 
muſt not be taken in a philoſophical, and far leſs in a chemical 
ſenſe. A thing is conſutried, fo far as it concerns our inquiry, the 
moment it becomes uſeleſs, or even when it is loſt, 

The ſurface of the earth, therefore, is the only thing inconſum- 
able; beratife, generally ſpeaking, it never can ceafe to be uſeful, 
and never can be loft; it may be changed, but the earth muſt 
always have a ſurface. What is ſaid of the ſurface, may be under, 
flood Hkewife of that ſmall part of irs body acceſſible to man, for 
ſupplying him with what he finds uſeful thete, as the produce of 
mines. 

Next to the earth itſelf, nothing is leſs conſumable than her 
metals, conſequently coin may very properly be claſſed under the 
head of things inconfumable; although it may be loſt, and even 
worn out in circulation. 

Let us now conſider the effects of circulation in the purchaſe of 
land. (A), 1 ſhall ſuppoſe, has a piece of land, and (B) has one 

thouſand 
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thouſand: pounds weight of gold coin, which the laws of ſociety 
have conſtituted to be an adequate circulating equivalent for every 
thing vendible. They agree to make an exchange. Before the ex- 
change the balance of their wealth is equal; the coin is worth the 
land, the land is worth the coin ; the exchange makes no alteration, 
nor has it the effect of making any afterwards ; the new landlord 
may apply himſelf to the improvement of the ſoil, the monied 
man to the turning of his thouſand weight of gold coin to the beſt 
advantage ; conſequently, by this tranſaction, no winden of the 
balance ſeems to be affected. ; 

If coin itſelf be the object of ſale, the conſequences are much the 
ſame. (A) has a guinea, (B) has twenty one ſhillings, the exchange 
they make produces no alteration in their circumſtances. The 
ſame holds good in other ſpecies of circulation, ſuch as the tranſ- 
miſſion of money by inheritance. (A) dies and leaves his money 
to (B); here the poſſeſſor of the money only changes his name, 
perhaps his inclinations, and that is all. In like manner a perſon 
pays his debts, and withdraws his bond, or other ſecurity ; no ba- 
lance is affected by this circulation, matters ſtand between the par- 
ties juſt as before. 

The nature, therefore, of circulation, when one inconſumable 
commodity 1s given for another, is, that it operates no vibration in 


the balance of wealth between the parties; becauſe, in order to 


produce this, one muſt remain richer than he was before, and the 
other proportionally poorer, 

II. Under the ſecond head of alienation, to wit, that of conſum- 
able commodities, is comprehended every thing corporeal, except 
money, and land, which money may purchaſe. In theſe, two 
things deſerve attention. Firſt, the ſimple ſubſtance, or the pro- 
duction of nature; the other, the modification, or the work of 
man. The firſt I ſhall call the intrinſic worth, the other, the 2g 


value. The value of the firſt, muſt always. be eſtimated according 


to its uſefulneſs after the modification it has received is entirely 
VOL. I. Aaa deſtroyed, 
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deſtroyed, and when by the nature of the thing both muſt be con- 
ſumed together, then the total value is the ſirm of both. The va- 
lue of the ſecond muſt be eſtimated according to the bet it mn 
coſt to produce it. An example will make this plain. 

The intrinſic worth of any filk, woollen, or linnen Aae e 
is leſs than the primitive value employed, becauſe it is tendred al- 
moſt unſerviceable for any other uſe but that for which the manu- 

facture is intended. But the intrinſic ſubſtance of a loaf of bread 
loſes nothing by the modification, becauſe che laſt cannot be con- 

ſumed without the firſt. In a piece of filver plate curiouſly 
wrought, the intrinſic worth ſubſiſts entire, and independent of the 
uſeful value, becauſe it loſes nothing by the modification. The in- 

trinſic value, therefore, is conſtantly ſomething real in itſelf: the 
labour employed in the modification repreſents a portion of a man's 
time, which having been uſefully employed, has given a form to 
ſome ſubſtance which has rendred it uſeful, ornamental, or 1 
ſhort, ſit for man, mediately or immediately. 

Let us now apply theſe diſtinctions to the different circum- 
ſtances which attend conſumption, in order to pros hand ef. 
fects. 

The conſumption of the intrinſic value of any mee; bes 
place the moment the matter employed begins to diminiſh, and is 
compleated fo ſoon as it is conſumed totally. The conſumption 
of the uſeful value proceeds in like manner, in proportion as the 
uſe it is put to makes the value of it diminiſh, or difappear alto- 
gether. | 

Let us next take an example, and examine the eſſects of circu- 
lation in the purchaſe of things conſumable, as to the vibration of 
the balance of wealth. (A) has a piece of coin, (B) has ſomething 
which his labour has produced ; they make an exchange. (A) hi- 
therto has neither gained or loft, neicher has (B); but (A) begins to 

make uſe of what he had purchaſed with his coin, and in uſing 
it a part diſappears; that moment the balance begins to turn 
4 againſt 
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againſt him. (B) on the other hand, e: exchanges his piece of coin 
with another, whom we ſhall call (C), and gets in return a piece of 
wood; if (B) puts this piece of wood into the fire, in proportion as 
the wood conſumes, che balance is returning to its level between (A) 
and (B), and is changing in favour of (C). If (B), inſtead of burn- 
ing his wood, makes a beam of it for ſupporting his houſe, the ba- 
lance will turn more flowly, becauſe the wood is then longer in 
conſuming : but if he makes ſome uſeful piece of furniture of one 
part of his wood, he may warm himfelf with the remaining part of 
it, and with the coin he gets for his work, may buy a beam for his 
houſe, and even food to cat. If (H flops at this period, and works 
no more, he will find himſelf juſt upon a level with (A); fo ſoon as 
his fire is burnt out, his beam rotten, and his food confumed, and. 
the whole balance will be found in favour of (O), providing that by 
his induſtry he has been able to procure for himfelf all neceſſa- 
ries, and preſerve the piece of coin entire. Here then is the ſpur: 
to induſtry ; to wit, the acquiſition of this balance, which gives a 
relative ſuperiority even among thoſe of the loweſt claſſes, and de- 
termines their rank as well as their political-neceſlary, according 
to the principles laid down in the twenty-firſt chapter. 

The eſſential characteriſtic of this vibration of the balance of 
wealth, is the change in the relative proportion of riches between, 
individuals. But it muſt be obſerved, that under this ſecond ſpecies, 
we are to conſider the change of proportion no farther than as it is 
produced by the circulation of a free adequate equivalent, of ſuch 
a nature as to be transferable to another hand without any diminu- 
tion. The confumption, therefore, is the only thing which makes 
the balance turn. While the conſumable commodity remains 
entire in the hands of the purchaſer, he ſtill remains poſſeſſor of the 
value, and may, by inverting the operation, return to the polleſ- 
lion of the ſame ſpecies of wealth he had before. 

Here it may be aſked, if money be abſolutely neceſlary for pro- 
ducing a vibration of this balance by the means of conſumption. 
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We may caſily conceive? the greateſt inequality between the num- 
bers of a ſtate, without ſuppokng the exiſtence of money. We may 
ſuppoſe the property of lands unequally divided, and a great ſur- 
plus of ſubſiſtence found in the hands of one individual, which 
may by him be given in exchange for the produce of induſtry. 
nder ſuch circumſtances then it may be aſked; if without money 
there can be no ſuch thing as a vibration in the balance of wealth; 
ſuppoſing in this caſe, the term wealth to imply, in general, the 
means of purchaſing whatever man can perform or produce. 
I anſwer, that no doubt the balance may be ſuſceptible cf ſmall 
vibrations, becauſe even in the exchange of conſumable commodi- 
ties, the conſumption may go on faſter on one ſide than on the 
other; but I think, unleſs the incor ſumable fund of wealth (which 
is what gives the ſuperiority, and which in the example alledged, 
we ſuppoſed to be coin) can be made to change hands according to 
the adequate proportion of the conſumption made, we cannot ſay 
properly, that a vibration can be operated in any conſiderable de- 
gree. x | | 
Let us ſuppoſe (A) to be a proprietor of a bit of land, and (B) an in- 
duſtrious workman ; in order that (B) may purchaſe the land of. (A,) 
it muſt be ſuppoſed that (A) is very extravagant, and that he inclines 
to conſume a much greater proportion of work than what is equi- 
valent to all the ſurplus-produce of his land. Now in order to ſup- 
ply (A) to the value of the land itſelf, (B) muſt diſtribute his work 
to many different perſons, and take in exchange, not ſuch things as 
he has uſe for himſelf, but ſuch as may be found uſeful to (A). But 
ſo ſoon as (A) has paid to (B) the whole ſurplus of his land, what 
fund of credit will he find in order to engage (B) to furniſh more ? 
He cannot pay him in land, becauſe this fund is not ſuſceptible of 
circulation ; and every expedient that could be fallen. upon to keep 
accounts clear between them, is neither more or leſs, than the in- 
troduction of money, either real or /ymbelical. , Theſe terms muſt, be 


explained. 
By 
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By real money, is meant what we call coin, or a modification of 

the precious metals, which by general agreement among men, 
and under the nn 1 a ſtate, carries 3 n it its own in- 
trinſic value. 


By ſymbolical money, I underſiand ini 18 cn callec 
credit, or an expedient for keeping accounts of debt and credit be- 


tween parties, expreſſed in thoſe denominations of money which 
are realized in the coin. Bank notes, credit in bank, bills, bonds, 


and merchants books (where credit is given and taken) are ſome of 


the many ſpecies of credit included under the term /ymbolical money. 
In the example before ua, we may ſuppoſe that (A) having no more 
circulating equivalent to give (B) for his work, and being deſirous 


to confume of it to the value of his land, ſhall agree to iſſue notes of 
hand, every one of which ſhall' carry in it a right to an acre of 


land, to a fruit tree, to ten yards of the courſe of a river, & c. and 
that every fuch parcel of property, ſhall be eſteemed at a certain 
proportion of work. This agreement made, he goes on with his 


conſumption, and pays regularly, and adequately, the value of 
what he receives; and in proportion as conſumption proceeds on 


the ſide of (A), the balance of wealth muſt turn in favour of (BY; 
whereas white (A) kept his bit of land, and (B) his faculty of work- 


ing up an equivalent for the ſurplus of ir, the balanee ſtood even; 
becauſe the land on one hand, and the induſtry on the other, produ- 


ced adequate equivalents for each other. The produce of both was 
conſumable, and ſuppoſed to be conſumed”; which operation being 
over, the land and the induftry remained as before, ready to pro- 
duce anew. Here then is the effect of credit or ſymbolical money; 
and here aſk, whether or not the notes of hand given by (A) to (B), 


do not contain as real a value, as if he had given gold or ſilver? and 


farther, whether or nor it appears, that the country where they live 
becomes any richer by this invention ? does thisnote any more than: 
declare who is the proprietor of the value contained 


Nothing. 


_ _ * = 
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Nothing is ſo eaſy as to invent a money which may make land 
circulate as well as bouſes, and every other thing which is of a na» 
ture to preſerve the fame value during the time of circulation. 
Whatever has a value, may change hands for an equivalent, and 
whenever this value is determined, and cannot vary, it may be 
made to circulate z and in the circulation to produce a vibration in 
the balance of wealth, as well as a pound l. gold ade aun 
into coin. 

Thoſe nations, therefore, i only n their nan con- 
fine induſtry to the proportion of the maſs of them. Thoſe who 
would circulate their lands, cheir houſes, their manufactures, nay 
their perſonal ſervice, even their hours, might produce an encou- 
ragement for induſtry far beyond what could be done by metals 
only. And this may be done, when the progreſs: of induſtry de- 
mands a circulation beyond their power. 

This anticipation of the ſubject of the following bank, is has 
thrown in, only to enable my reader to form to himſelr̃ an idea of the 
extent of the ſubject we are at preſent upon, and to help him to judge 
to what length luxury, that is conſumption, may be carried. Since, 
by what we have ſaid, it appears that there is no impoſſibility for a 
people to throw the whole intrinſic value of their country into circu- 
lation. All may be cut into paper, as it were, or ſtamped upon copper, 
tin, or iron, and made to paſs current as an adequate equivalent for 
the produce of induſtry ; and as there is no bounds to be ſet to con- 
ſumption and prodigality, it might be poſſible, by ſuch an inven- 
tion, in the compals of a year, to cixculate an equivalent in conſu- 
mablc commodities produced by induſtry, for the whole property 
of the moſt extended and moſt wealthy kingdom. That this is no, 
chimerical ſuppoſition, appears plain by the activity of many 
modern geniuſes, who, in an inconſiderable ſpace of time, find 
means to get through the greateſt fortunes; that, is to ſay, in our 
language, they throw them into circulation by the means of the 
ſymbolical money of bands, mortgages, and accounts, But does 

this 
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this ſpecies of circulation increaſe the riches of a tate? ſurely no 
more than it would increaſe the riches of France or England, to 
carry all the plate in the two kingdoms to be coined at the mint. 
The uſe of ſymbolical money is no more than to enable thoſe who 
have effects, which by their nature cannot circulate (and which, 
by the bye, are the principal cauſe of inequality) to give an ade- 
quate circulating equivalent for the ſervices they demand, to the 
full extent of all their worth. In other words, it is a method of 
melting down, as it were, the very cauſes of inequality, and of 
rendring fortunes equal. 

The patrons therefore of Agrarian laws ans of univerſal equality, 
inſtead of crying down luxury and ſuperfluous conſumption, ought 
rather to be contriving methods for rendring them more univerſal. 
If they blame what is called perpetual ſubſtitutions of property or 
entails (made by parents in favour of their poſterity as yet unborn) 
becauſe they are in ſome reſpects prejudicial to induſtry ; they 
ſhould not, I think, find fault with that charming leveller 4:fipa- 
tion, that nurſe of induſtry, and the mw _ intended to be pre- 
vented by ſuch diſpoſitions. 

Some have perſuaded endes PO an e of ene 
would baniſh luxury and ſuperfluous conſumption. Among the 
reſt, is M. de Monteſquieu, an author for whom I have the higheſt 
eſteem, and who has, in this reſpect, been copied by many others. 
But I never found his idea ſet in a clear light. Equality of fortune 
would certainly change the nature of luxury, it would diminiſh 
the confumprion of ſome, and would augment the conſumption of 
others ; but without making people idle, it could never deſtroy in- 
duſtry ieſel, and while this fubſiſts in an equal degree, there muſt. 
be the ſame quantity of what it produces regularly conſumed. 
Farther, this propoſition never can be advanced, but on the ſuppo- 
fition that the luxurious perfon, that is the conſumer, muſt be 
richer than he who ſupplies him. This I cannot by any means ad- 
mit to be true. Muſt the carter who drinks à pot of beer be richer 

than 
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than the alehouſeman ? Mi a country girl who buys a bit of rib- 
band, be richer than the haberdaſher who ſells it? Muſt the beau 
be richer than his taylor? the traveller than the banker who gives 
him his money + the client than the: lawyer the ſick than che phy- 
ſician? 

How then does it appear that equality ut 'p prevent luxury, un- 
leſs we ſuppoſe every one confined to an abſolute phyſical-· neceſſary. 
and eitlier deprived of the faculty of contriving, or of the power of 
acquiring any thing beyond it. This principle Lycurgus alone laid 
down for the baſis of his republic; and yet riches were known i in 
Sparta as well as poverty. 

Abſolute equality, de facto, is an abſurd ſuppoſition, if applied to 
Human ſociety. Muſt not frugality amaſs, and prodigality diſſi- 
pate? Theſe oppoſite diſpoſitions, are of themſelves ſufficient to de- 
ſtroy at once, the beſt regulations for ſupporting equality, and, 
when carried to a certain length, muſt ſubſtitute in its place as great 
an inequality as the quantity of circulation is capable to produce. 
Whatever circulates, may ſtagnate. Why was there ſo great equa- 
lity at Sparta? becauſe there was little circulation. Why are the 
Capucins in a ſtate of perfect equality ? becauſe among them there 
3s no circulation at all. 

If therefore ſuch variations in the balance of wealth 4 050 on 
the difference of genius among men, what ſcheme can be laid down 
for preſerving equality, better than that of an unlimited induſtry 
equivalent to an univerſal circulation of all property, whereby dif- 
ſpation may correct the effects of hoarding, and hoarding again 
thoſe of diſſipation? This is the moſt effectual remedy both againſt 
poverty and overgrown riches; becauſe the rich and the poor are 
thereby perpetually made to change conditions. In theſe altera- 
tions in their reſpective ſituations, the parties who are changing by 
degrees, muſt ſurely in their progreſs towards a total alteration, be- 
come, at one time or other, upon a level, that is, to an equality; as 
the buckets in a * meet, before they can paſs one another. 

ztio. The 
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zZitio. The firſt ſpecies of things inco@oreal, which may be pur- 
chaſed with money, is perſonal ſervice; ſuch as the attendance of a 
menial ſervant, the advice of a phyſician, of a lawyer, the aſſiſt· 
ance of ſkilful people in order to acquire knowledge, the ſervice of 
thoſe employed in the adminiſtration of public affairs at home and 
abroad, or for the defence of a kingdom by ſea, or land; the reſi- 
dence of great men at court, who do honour to princes, and make 
their authority reſpected; and even when money is given to procure 
amuſement, pleaſure, or diſſipation, when no durable and tranſ- 
ferable value is given in return. 

There is a kind of reſemblance between the ſpecies here enume- 
rated, and what we called the u value in conſumable commodi- 
ties. In the one and the other, there is an equivalent given for a 
man's time uſefully employed ; but the difference between them 
lies in this: that the 2% value being ſupported, or having for a 
ſubſtratum, as the ſchoolmen call it, the intrinſic ſubſtance, is there- 
by rendred permanent and vendible ; whereas here, for want of a 
permanent and transferable ſubſtance, the perſonal ſervices though 
producing advantages which are ſufhciently felt, cannot however 
be transferred for the adequate price they coſt. 

The circulation produced by this third ſpecies of- acquiſition, 
operates an inſtantaneous vibration of the balance. The moment 
the perſonal fervice is performed, it may be ſaid to be conſumed ; 
and although the purchaſer has received a juſt equivalent for the 
money given, and in ſome caſes may even be thereby put in a ſitu- 
ation to indemnify himſelf of all his expence, by performing the 
like ſervices to others, yet every body muſt perceive that ſuch ſer- 
vices cannot properly be conſidered as a circulation of the for- 
mer, 

4to. The acquiſition of the other ſpecics of things incorporeal, that 
is, rights, produces little more balance, when an adequate circu- 
lating equivalent is given for them, than the ſale of land ; becauſe 
a right implies no more than a power to uſe, that is, to conſume ; 
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and by the wiſe, the right i not diminiſhed » it is / balanced by the 
ute ot the money the money therefore and the right being both 
permanent, there is no vibration in the ſcales. Of this ſpecies are 
All fervitudes; che purehaſimg of privileges or immunities, even the 
Iknditig of money at intereſt; may here not improperly be claſſed. 

Here it will, perhaps, be alledged, that an example be given, where 
the creation of ſueh a right, though purchaſed with an adequate cir- 
cülating equivalent, produces the greateſt vibration in the balance 
of wealth poſſible. It is When a ſtate contracts debts, and when 
the public creditors acquire a right to general impoſitions on the 
people for the payment of their intereſt. 

This objection requires a little explanation, and I have propoſed 
it chiefly for the fake of introducing an illuſtration of my ſubject. 
Ir it be ſuid, chat in this example à vibration in the balance of 
wealth within the Pare is implied, then I ſay that it muſt take place 
either 1. between the cxedizors and the ſtate, or 2d. between the 
fate and the _ or 34. berwoen. the creditors and the. people. 
But, : 
191. The creditors e ns dhlnge: agpinſi che ſtate, becauſe 
they have given one inconſumable commodity for another; to wit, 
money for an annual income. The money is worth the income, the 
mcome is worth the money.. If therefore any change in the ba- 
lance comes afterwards to take place, it muſt be in conſequence of 
other operations quite independent of this tranſaction. But let us 
ſuppoſe, which is but too frequently the cafe, that here money 
muſt be conſidered as a conſumable commodity, becauſe it is only 
borrowed to be ſpent. In this light does not the creditor ſeem to 
acquire a. balance in his favour againſt the ſtate, ſo ſoon as the mo- 
ney is actually ſpent. I anſwer in the negative: becauſe a ſtate by 
expending the money borrowed, remains with reſpect to the cre- 
ditors juſt as wealthy as before. It is the people who pay the in- 
tereſt, for which the ſtate gives them in return no adequate tram 
ferable equivalent. 


 2do. Here 
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- 246. Here it is urged, that this beingthe caſe, he fab hp ag: 
quired a balance againſt the people according to the principles ahove 
laid down, where it was ſaid, that upon occaſions, . where. mon 
is given for perſonal ſervice, and where. nothing transferable is 
given in return, the balance turns n in favour af 

him who received the money. 2 

To this I anſwer, that as to the intereſt paid by the dal the 
ſtate does not receive it for herſelf, but for the creditors, The per- 
ſonal ſervices are then ſuppoſed to be already paid for, and the vibra: 
tion has taken place before the intereſt becomes due. Therefore 
the balance does not turn between the ſtate and the people. 

In levying of taxes which are deſtined to pay the intereſt of mo+ 
ney already ſpent, the public gives no adequate equivalent on one 
hand; and on the other, it is not enriched with reſpect eo the peo» 
ple, any more than it was impoveriſhed with reſpe& to the creditors, 
by ſpending the money borrowed ; and ſince there is no reciprocal 
change in the fituation of the two parties, I do not fee how we can 
infer any vibration in the balance of wealth between them. We 
ſhall preſently ſee between whom the balance is made to vibrate. 

3tio. The balance between the creditors and the people is what 
at firſt ſight appears to be principally affected; becauſe the ſirſt re- 
ceive a conſtant retribution from the latter, in conſequence of the 
loan. But neither is any true vibration found here, either adequate 
to the loan, or to the money ſpent. 1m. Becauſe the creditors 
themſelves are part of the people who contribute towards all impo- 
ſitions on conſumptions, which are commonly the moſt regular, 
the moſt permanent, and the moſt familiarly appropriated for the 
payment of the intereſt. 249. Becauſe the money ſpent by the 
ſtate, if ſpent at home, returns to other hands indeed, but ſtill re- 
turns to the people, of whom we are here ſpeaking. And 3t:0. be- 
cauſe there is no tranſaction at all between the creditors and the 
people. 
B bb 2 Objection. 
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. ObjeRion, By this way oſt reaſoning it Would appear. chat the ex- 
hauſting a people by taxes, makes no vibration in the balance of 


their wealt n 1 Ee bits 2 % Ham A 

Anſwer. If theipepgle! be ee it muſt be by enriching 
1 This caſe ſhould at preſent be excluded, as we have 
laid aſide the conſideration of foreign relations. But allowing this 
circumſtance alſo to be implied in the objections made, I agree that 
every penny of money ſent out of a country, for no real and per- 
manent equivalent received in return, operates a vibration in the 
wealth between nation and nation; but none between ſubject and 
ſubject. To this it is anſwered, that when taxes are high, many 
people are ruined while others are enriched. This operates a 
vibration. I allow it; but then I reply, that by the very ſuppoſition 
in every ſuch caſe, the money muſt remain at home; whereas in 
the former, it was ſuppoſed to be expended abroad. Now we are 
not at preſent examining the effects of debts and taxes, in changing 
the balance between man and man, but only between the three 
cumulative intereſts above cite. the * the people, and the 
creditors. 1201 10 ¹⁰⏑⁹ Y 

Let me now aſk, what is the effect of t taxes on the We of 
the balance of wealth between individuals? 1 

IJanſwer, that whoever pays a tax, appears to pay for a perſonal 
ſervice. He receives no corporeal equivalent which can be alien- 
ated by him for the ſame value; and he who is employed by the 
ſtate, and is paid with the produce of taxes, acquires a balance in 
his. fayour againſt thoſe who. pay them. When the amount of 
taxes goes abroad for foreign ſervices, there can be no alteration 
upon the balance at home, as has been ſaid; neither is there any 
when it remains at home: the people and the creditors are as rich 
as before. Let this ſuffice at preſent, as to the effects of debts and 
taxes upon the balance of national wealth. 
4 Induſtry is the only method of making wealth circulate, ſo as to 
change its balance between the parties; all kinds of circulation 

which 
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A man Mag and leaves his tak to inci no body loſes by 
this,” but he who is no more; A ſecond pays his debts, neither 


debtor, or creditor ean be ſaid to change circumſtances by the 


operation. A merchant buys a quantity of merchandize for ready 
money, he thereby loſes no balance of his wealth; it is true he has 
given money for conſumable effects; but the balance does not ope+ 
rate until the conſumption takes place, and as he is not ſuppoſett 
to buy in order to conſume, I rank this branch of circulation en 
thoſe which do not influence the balance. 


Thus we find two different kinds of circulation in a Miet one 


which makes the balance turn, and one which does not. Theſe 
objects are of no ſmall conſequence to be attended to in the right 
impoſition of taxes, as ſhall, in its proper place, be more fully ex- 
plained. At preſent it is ſufficient to obſerve, that the proper time 


of laying on taxes is at the time of circulation: becauſe the impo- 


ſition may then be always exactly proportioned to the ſum circulat- 
ing; conſequently, to the faculties of the * * nn in- 
tereſted. | 
In all exciſes, or taxes upon anon it is the money of the 
conſumer which is taxed, in the inſtant of the payment; ſo that he 
againſt whom the balance is to turn, has the additional load to pay. 
This ſpecies of tax, impoſed at the time of circulation, is what pro- 
duces the largeſt ſums to a ſtate. I never heard of a proper expe- 
dient for taxing the perſon in whoſe favour the balance is to turn: 
though from the principles which are afterwards to be laid down, 
we may perhaps diſcover one. 6 een 
As for the other ſpecies of lice: where the balance does: 
not turn, it is not ſo. much the cuſtom to impoſe very conſiderable 
taxes upon it: there are however ſeveral examples to be met with, 
which point out how they may be impoſed. © The caſualties paid 
upon the change of vaſſals, or upon the fall of libes, in leaſes uport: 
| lands. 
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lands in England; the confrmatief Ef (eftatfietits in Scan inc 
veſtitures in Germany; the bentilnt denier, "the' Nat et veniel, and 
the control upon che acts of notaries in France tie emoluments' of 
the Rora in Spain, and in many Roman Catholic coutitries, are of 
this ſpecies. Upon the ſame principle, taxes more or leſs conſider 
able might be laid upon every branch of this kind of circulation; 
for which purpoſe, it would be highly neceſſary to find out alt the 
ramifications of it, by analyſing it to the nen 250 we babe hi 
_— run 3 it Wu err N | GALA 


Girealation and the Balance ef Wealth; ohjedh erh, of th 
| attention of o ales di e. 


H AVING expliined the nature of Ertialation, and of this 
balance, we are next to point out the objects of a flatefiman's 
attention concerning them. 

I. Ar oaght to form to himſelf u clear and diftin iden of the nature, pro- 
pertirs, ami effects circulation; a word frequently made nfe of without 
anich metning, and in a vapue and undetermined ſenſe, © | 

The term 2ircuberion is, perhaps, one of the moſt expreſſive in any 
language, and is therefore eaſily underſtood. It reprefents the ſuc- 
ceflive tramſition of money, or transferable commoditics, from hand 
to hand, and their return, as it were in a circle, to the point from 
which they fet out. This is the rough idea which every one, who 
__whhderftahdsthe word at all, muſt form of its meaning. But a ſtateſ- 
man's perceptions muſt be more accurate as well as more complex. 

He muſt combine the confequences which reſult from this fac- 
ceffive randirion; und attend to the effects produced by k. He muſt 


not 
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af only, conder the money, Which is 4 permanens. yalue, paſſing 


from hand to hand, hut weigh the canſequences of the variety of 
conſumption. which it draws along with it, in its progress. 
. Before a guinea can travel from London to York, it may be the 
means of conſuming a thouſand times its value, and as much more, 


before it can return to London again. Every op the guinea makes 


in its courſe, marks a wank of deſire to conſume, in him who pole 


ſeſſes it. If, therefore, in any country, here were but one guinea 


in circulation, all conſumption. wayld ſtop (or barter would take 
place) the moment it fell into the hands of a miſer. This leads us 


to the ſecond object of a ſtateſman's attention. 

Il, He ought ar all times t anninteits o juſt propertion bætuneen the pruduer 
of induſtry, and the guantity of errenlating eguivalem, in the bands of bis 
Jubjetts, far the purchaſe of it; that, by a ficedy and judiciaus adminiftration, 
he may have it in bis Power at all times, either to check prodigality and hurt- 


ful luxury, or to extend ind and domeſtic -confurption, according as the 


ercamflances of his people ſhall 'reguire the one or the other corrective, to be 
applied to the natural bent and ſpirit of the times. 

For this purpoſe, he muſt. examine the ſituation of his c 
relatively to three objects, via. the propenſity of the rich to qpns 


{ume ; the diſpoſition of the poor to be induſtrious; and the pro-- 


portion of circulating money, wich reſpect to the de and * 
other. 


If the quantity of money in circulation i is below the mon. 


of the two firſt, induſtry will never be able to exert itſelf; becauſe 


the equivalent in the hands of the canſumers, is then below the) 
proportion of their deſires to conſume, aud of choſe of the induſ- 
trious to produce. Let me Aluſtrate this by a famihar exanagle, 
taken from a party at quadrille. r ib n d avi 
when, on dealing the. cards, gvery. one puts i einne ue; 
flake, according to the old Engliſh faſhion, # very fe are ſuſnicient 
for the; circulation of che game: hut when you, play, theraces, che 
ad the mulüplicatian gf Venta ac ing 50 che Ferch 


cuſtom, 
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cuſtom, you muſt have a bor with contracts, fiſhes, and counters; 3 
fo reducing all to the loweſt denomination, every player has occa- 
ſion for above five hundred marks. It is therefore plain, that the 
number of marks muſt be in proportion to the circulation of the 
game. But at play, as in a ſtate, circumſtances render this circu- 
lation very irregular. . Fortune may run ſo equally among the 
players, during a conſiderable time, that none of them may have 
occaſion-to pay away above the value of a hundred | counters, and 
while this equality continues, there is not found the ſmalleſt inter- 
ruption in the circulation. But let one of the players have a run 
of luck, you will ſoon ſee three of the boxes empty, and all the 
circulating marks heaped up before the winner. Fortune at qua- 
drille, forms ſtagnatibns of the circulating equivalent, as induſtry 
and frugality form them in a ſtate. At this period of the game, 
muſt not the players ſtop, or muſt they not fall upon a way of 
drawing back their marks into circulation? If they borrow back 
from the winner, this repreſents loan. If they buy back their 

marks with money from their purſes,. it repreſents what I call 
_ throwing ſolid property into circulation. 

From this familiar example, we may judge how neceſſary it is 
Hake the circulating fund be conſtantly kept up to the proportion 
of the occaſions for it. - It is impoſlible to'determine the proportion 
of coin neceſlary for carrying on the circulation of a country, -eſpe- 
cially of one where neither loan, or paper credit, that is the melt- 
ing down of ſolid property, are familiarly known. Here is the 
reaſon : the ſolution of the queſtion does not depend upon the quan- 
tity of coin alone, but alſo upon the diſpoſition of thoſe who are 
the poſſeſſors of it; and as theſe are conſtantly changing, the queſ- 
tion thereby becomes inſoluble. 

It is, therefore, the buſineſs of a ſtateſman, who intends to pro- 
mote circulation, to be upon his guard againſt every caule of ſtag- 
nation ; and when he has it not in his power to remove theſe poli- 

tical obſtructions, as I may call them, by drawing the coin of the 
| country 
| 
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country out of its repoſitories ; he ought (in proportion as the 
other political intereſts of his people are found to require it) to 
Facilitate rhe introduction of ſymbolical money ta ſupply its place. 

A great political genius is better diſcovered by the extent of his 
perceptions,” than by the minute exactneſs of them in every part of 
the detail. It is far better for a ſtateſman to be able to diſcern 
(though ſuperficially) every object of government under all its re- 
lations, than to be able to trace any one with the greateſt accuracy. 
This is apt to occupy him too much, and no one relation ſhould 
ever engroſs his whole attention. | 

I cannot omit in this place taking notice of a very judicious re- 
mark of M. de Melon, an eminent political French writer, who was 
employed by the Duke of Orleans in ſtate affairs, during his regency 
of the kingdom. 

It belongs only (ſays he) to one who has had the direction of 
every branch of government to lay down a general plan of admi- 
« niſtration, and even then, one muſt not expect from ſuch a per- 
a ſon, very particular details with reſpect to many objects, of which 
« he himſelf is entirely ignorant, and which he has been'obliged 
% to confide to the care of others ſubordinate to him. A perſon 
« who can ſtoop to a minute exactneſs in ſmall affairs, proves com- 
« monly very unequal to the adminiſtration of great ones. Ir is 
« enough for ſuch a perſon to know principles by experience and 
2 reflection, and to apply fundamental maxims as occaſion re- 

« quires.” 

I apply this obſervation to the point in hand. A anc who 
allows himſelf to be entirely taken up in promoting circulation, 
and the advancement of every ſpecies of luxuridus conſumption, 
may carry matters too far, and deſtroy the induſtry he wiſhes to 
promote. This is the caſe, when the conſequences of domeſtic 
conſumption raiſes prices, and thereby hurts exportation. 

A principal object of his attention muſt therefore be, to judge 
when it is proper to encourage conſumption, in favour of induſtry ; 
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and when to difcourage it, in kauen of A — aw the 
growth of MATTY. ROE TIC 
If the country he governs " in a fave of angie de 
wiſhes to awaken a taſte for induſtry and refinement, he muſt, as 
haas been ſaid, encourage domeſtic conſumption, for the fake of 
multiplying, and giving bread to the induſtrious 3 he muſt facili- 
tate circulation, by drawing into the hands of the public what coin 
there is in the country, in cafe he finds any part'of it locked up; 
and he muſt ſupply the actual deficiency of the metals, by ſuch a 
proportion of paper credit, as may abundantly 0 the de- 
ciency. 
im every country where ſimplicity prevails, and wheve Fo 16 


2ny. conſiderable quantity of coin, a great proportion of it muſt be 
locked up: becauſe the conſumption there muſt be ſmall; confe- 


quently, little circulation; confequently, either little eoin, or many 
treaſures.” In ſuch cafes, therefore, a ſtateſman muſt engage the 
poſfefiors of theſe riches to part with them, at the deſire of thoſe 
who can give ſecurity for their worth: and he muſt eſtabliſh the 
ſtandard of an annual retribution. for the loan. If this be difficult 
to be brought about, from the want of confidence in the monied 
men, he may, in their favour, contrive expedients to become the 
borrower himſelf, at the expence of-the alienation of certain rights, 
or the creation of new privileges, m lieu of intcreſt; and when he 
has engaged them to part with their coin, he may lend it out to 
ſuch as have both ſolid property and a deſire to conſume ; but who, 
for want of a circulating fund to purchaſe Sperling, have hi- 
therto lived in fimplicity. 

The introduction, therefore, of loans. upon intereſt, is a very 
good expedient to accelerate circulation, and give birth to induſtry. 


Os j. But here it is objected, that ſuch a plan is looked upon by 
tome nations to be contrary to the precepts of the chriſtian religion, 
and therefore a ſtateſman cannot permit it. ä 


To 
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o chis I can make no anſwer, becauſe Lam no caſuilt ; ; hut! can 
propoſe an expedient which will ſupply the defect of borrowing at 
' incereſt; and as it may ſerve to illuſtrate the PRIOR I am now 
upon, 1 ſhall here introduce it. | 

Tha iatention of permitting loans upon intereſt, is not to provide 
a rerenue to thoſe who have ready money locked up, but to obtain 
the uſe of a circulating equivalent to thoſe who have à ſufficienc 
feeurity to pledge for it. If the ſtateſman, therefore, thall find 
bünſelf withbeld by the canons of his church, from drawing the 
eoln of his ſuhjects into circylation, by permitting the loan of it 
won intereſt, nothing is more eaſy than to invent another ſpecies 
of ex eulation, where no ingerelt at all is neceſſary. 

Let him open an oifiee, Where every proprictor of lands may re- 
ceive, hy virtue of à mortgage thereon, a certain proportional value 
of circulating paper of diffevent denominations, the moſt proper 
tor circulation. He may therein ſpecify a term of payment in fa- 
your of the debtor, to give him an opportunity to call i in his obli- 
gation, and relieve the engagement of his property. But that term 
being elapſed, the land is to belong to the creditor, or the paper to 
become payable by the ſtate, if required, which may in conſequence 
become authoriſed either to ſell the land engaged, or to retain a 
proportional value of the income, .or of the property of the land 
itſelf, as ſhall be judged moft expedient. 

Farther, let him conſtitute a real ſecurity for all debts upon every 
Fe: ta of ſolid property,.with the greateſt facility in the liguidation 
of them, in favour of thoſe who ſhall have given credit to the pro- 
prietors for merchandiſe of any kind. To compaſs this, let all 
entails, ſubſtitutions, and fide: commiſſa, or truſts, reſtraining the 
alienation of land-property, be diſſolved ; and let ſuch property bc 
rendred as ſaleable as houſhold furniture. Let ſuch principles in- 
fluence the ſpirit of the government; let this ſort of paper credit 
be modified and extended according to circumſtances, 1 a te 
for conſumption will ſoon take place. 
| STE 2 The 
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The greateſt of all obſtacles to induſtry in its infangy, is the. gene- 
ral want of credit on both ſides. The conſumers; having, no Clr- 
culating value, the difficulty of liquidating what they owe by he 
alienation of their lands, prevents their getting credit; 53, and 
many examples of induſtrious people giving way, on account of 
bad payments, diſcourages others from aſſiſting them! in the begin- 
ning of their undertaking. | 
From theſe principles we may gather, that a acreſinan who in- 
tends to increaſe induſtry and domeſtic conſumption, ſhould ſet out 
by providing a circulating fund of one kind or other, which ought 
always to be ready, and conſtantly at the command of thoſe who 
have any ſort of real equivalent to give for the conſumption they 
incline to make: for as ſpecie may often times be wanting, a con- 
trivance muſt be fallen upon immediately to ſupply that want. 

The utility of this Kind of credit, or paper money, is principally 
at the inſtant of its entring into circulation, becauſe it is then only 
that it ſupplies the want of real ſpecie ; and by this invention, the 
deſire to conſume creates, as it were, the circulating equivalent, 
without which the alienation of the produce of induſtry vvould not 
have taken place; conſequently, the induſtry itſelf would have ſuf- 
fered a check. - 


But in the after circulation of this paper money from band t to 
hand, this utility comes to ceaſe; becauſe the ſubſequent conſumer, 
who has another man's paper to give in exchange, is already pro- 
vided with a circulating equivalent, and therefore were it not for 
the wearing of the ſpecie, or difficulty of procuring it, it- is quite 
indifferent both to the ſtate, as well as to circulation, whether this 
paper continues to paſs current, or whether it be taken up, and 


realized by the debtor, and gold and ſilver be made to circulate in 
its place. 


Let me now endeavour. to make this whole doctrine Rl more 
plain, by an example. 


3 
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Suppoſe a country where there is a million of pieces of gold em· 
ployed neceſſarily i in carrying on the ordinary circulation, a million 
of pieces of the ſame value locked up, becauſe the proprietors have 
no deſire to ſpend them. Suppoſe the revenue of the ſolid property 
of the country to be worth alſo a million a year; and chat if the 
fund itſelf could be ſold, it might be worth twenty millions of the 
ſame ſpecie. Suppoſe no ſuch thing as credit or paper money to be 
known, and that every man who inclines to make any conſumption, 
muſt be provided previouſly with a part of the circulating million, 
before he can ſatisfy his inclination. 

Under theſe circumſtances, the ſtateſman reſolves to eſtabliſh in- 
duſtry, and finding that by his people's taking a taſte for a greater 
conſumption, the million which was formerly ſufficient for carry- 

ing on circulation, is no longer ſo; he propoſes to thoſe who have 
the other million locked up, to borrow it from them at 5 per cent. 
and the better to engage them to comply with his propofal, he offers 
to impoſe duties upon the whole of the inhabitants to the annual 
amount of fifty thouſand pieces of gold, to be paid annually to the: 
creditors, in return for their treaſure. If this ſcheme be adopted, 
he may lend out his million in ſmall ſums, to every one who in- 
clines to borrow, upon good ſecurity ; or by premiums and other 
encouragements given to his infant manufactures, he may throw 
it into the hands of the public, that is, into circulation. Here is 
one method of increaſing the quantity of a circulating fund, when 
an augmentation upon the conſumption of the Py of induſtry 
comes to demand it. 


But let us now ſuppoſe this regular plan of borrowing to be con- 
trary to what is called the conſtitution of the ſtate, to religion, or 
to the ſpirit of the people, what muſt be done to ſupply the place 
of ſuch a ſcheme? 

The ſtateſman muſt then fall upon another contrivance, by ex- 
tending the uſe of pledges, and inſtead of moveables, accept of 
lands, houſes, &c. The Monte pieta at Rome iſſues paper money 
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* Cambs ſecuriy depoſited in they. bands. Let the 

withaut exacting, intereſt, do the ſame upon the lands of His —_ 
jects, the beſt of all ſecurities. While the lands ſubſiſt, this paper 
money muſt retain its value; becauſe I ſuppoſe the regulations to 
be ſuch as to make it eonvey an indiſputable right to the lands en- 
gaged. The advantage of ſuch an eſtabliſhment will be, that as 
formerly no man could purchafe the ſmalleſt produce of induſtry, 
without having a pan of the circulating million of pieces of gold; 
every body now whe has an inclination. wt conſume, may imme- 
diately procure paper money in proportion to his work, and receive 
in return whatever he defies to peffeſs. 
Ne let me ſuppoſe that this paper money thall in time, and 
from the growing taſte. for ſuperfſuities, amount to the value of 
five millions of picces of gold. I afk, whether the real value of 
this paper is any way diminiſhed, becauſe it excecds, by far, all the 
gold and filver in the country, and conſequently cannot all at once 
be liquidated by the means of the cain? Certainly not: becauſe it 
does not draw its value from any repreſentation of theſe metals, 
but from the lands to which it conveys. a right. Next, I aſk, if the 
country is thereby become any richer? I anſwer, alſo, in the nega- 
tive: becauſe. the property of the lands, if ſold, being ſuppoſed 
worth twenty millions, the proprictors of the paper ane here ſup- 
poſed to have acquired, by their induſtry, five millions of the 
twenty; and no more than the remaining fifteen millions belong to 
the landlords. 

Let us now ſuppoſe a million of this paper money to fall into the 
hands of thoſe who have no inclination to ſpend it. This. is the caſe 
of the frugal, or money hoarding perſons, and they will naturally 
chuſe to realize their paper, by tak ing poſſeſſion of the lands repre- 
ſented by it. The moment this operation takes place, the million 
of paper monc. is annihilated, and the circulating capital is reduced 
to four millions of paper, and one million of ſpecie. Suppoſe, on 
the ather band, that thoſe who have treaſures which they cannot 
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lend at Intereſt, ſcemmg a paper money in circulation, which con- 
ke a Tight to folid property, ſhall purchaſe it with their million 
of pieces of gold, and then lay hold of a proportional part of the 
land: what effect will this double operation produce upon the eit- 
culating fund? I anſwer, that inſtead of being compoſed as for- 
merly, of one million of coin and five millions of paper, it will, at 
firſt, on the buying up of the paper, corſet of two millions of coin 
and five milhions of paper; and fo ſoon as the million '6f paper 
bought up comes to be realized upon the land, and thereby extin- 
guiſhed, the circulating coin will be two millions, and the paper 
will be reduced to four. Here then is a very rational method of 
drawing all the coin of the country from the treaſures of the fru- 
gal, without the help of imtereſt. Let me take one ſtep farther, 
and then I will ſtop, that I may not 200 fit ante rue the fubject of 
* following book. - 

I ſuppoſe, that the ſtateſman perceiving that the conſtant cir- 
culation of the coin infenſibly wears it away, and reflefting that 
the value of it is entirely in proportion to its weight, and that the 
diminution of the maſs muſt be an effectual diminution of the real 
riches of his country, ſhall call in the metals and depoſit them in a 
treaſure, and ſhall deliver, in their place, a paper money having a 
ſecurny upon the coin locked up. Is it not plain, that while the 
treaſure remains, the paper circulated will carry along with it as 
real (though not ſo intrinfic) a value as the coin itſelf could have 
done? But if this treaſure comes to be ſpetit, what will the caſe be 
then? It is evident, that the paper conveying a right to the coin, 
will then as effectually Ioſe its value, as the other ſpecies of paper 
conveying a right to the lands, and iſſued, as we have ſuppoſed, by 
the proprietors of them, would have done, had an earthquake 
{wallowed up, or a foreign conqueror ſeized the ſolid property en- 
gaged as a ſecurity for this paper. - 

The expedient, therefore, of ſymbolical money, which is no more 
than a ſpecies of what is called credit, is principally uſeful to encou- 
; rage 
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rage conſumption, and to increaſe the demand for the produce of 


induſtry. And the bringing the largeſt quantity. of coin poſlible 


into a country, cannot ſupply the want of it in this reſpe& ; becauſe 


.the-credit is conſtantly at hand to every one who has property, and 


the other may fail them on a'thouſand occaſions. A man who has 
credit may always purchaſe, though he may be many times wich. 
out a ſhilling in his pocket. 

Whenever, therefore, the intereſt of a ſtate requires bat the rich 


inhabitants ſhould increaſe, their conſumption, in favour of the in- 


duſtrious poor; then the ſtateſman ſhould fall upon every method 
to maintain a proportion between the progreſs of induſtry,” and the 
gradual augmentation of the circulating fund, by enabling the in- 
habitants to throw with cafe their ſolid property into circulation 
whenever coin is found wanting. Here entails are pernicious. 

On the other hand, when luxury begins to make too great a pro- 
greſs, and when it threatens to be prejudicial to foreign trade, then 
might ſolid property be rendred more unwieldy ; and entails might 


then become uſeful: all moveable debts, except bills of exchange 
in foreign circulation, might be ſtripped of their privileges, and 


particularly, as in France, of the right of arreſting the perſon of 
the debtor. Uſury ought then to be puniſhed ſeverely ; even ſome- 
thing like the Senatus Conſultum Macedanianum,; which made the contract 
of loan void on the fide of the borrowers, while they remained un- 
der the power of their fathers, might be introduced. Merchants 
accounts fhould no more be allowed to enjoy a preference to other 
debts; but on the contrary, be made liable ts a ſhort preſcription. 
In a word, domeſtic circulation ſhould be clogged, and foreign cir- 
culation accelerated. When foreign trade again comes to a ſtop, 
then the former plan may be taken up a-new, and domeſtic cir- 
culation accelerated and facilitated, in proportion as the produce of 
induſtry and taſte of ſuperfluity require it. 

III. 4 flateſman ought carefully to diſtinguiſb between thoſe branches of 
circulation which 7 4 vibration in the balance of wealth, and thoſe 


which 
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which do not, in order to regulate the taxes which he may think proper ta lay 
upon his people. 

In treating of this third object of a ſtateſman's attention, I ſhall 
confine myſelf to the application of thoſe principles which point 
out the neceſſity of taxation among a luxurious people, become 
wealthy by the means of trade, where the induſtrious can no longer 
be wade to ſubſiſt but by means of a great domeſtic cirrulation, 
which is the object of our preſent inquiry. 

In every caſe where the balance of wealth is made to vibrate by 
circulation, there is an opportunity of impoſing a tax upon con- 
ſumptions, perfectly proportioned to the quantity of the circula- 
tion. Now by the impoſition of taxes, and the right employment 
of the amount of them, a ſtateſman has it in his power to retard 
or to promote the conſumption of any branch of induſtry. By the 
impoſition of duties he may either check luxury when he finds it 
calling off too many hands from other more neceſſary occupations ; 
or by granting premiums, he may promote conſumption or expor- 
tation upon branches where it 1s expedient to increaſe the hands 
employed, which laſt is the reverſe of taxation ; or in the third piace, 
when foreign trade begins to bear a ſmall proportion to domeſtic 
conſumption, he may profit of luxury, and draw a part of the 
wealth of the luxurious into the public treaſure, by gently aug- 
menting the impoſitions upon it; for when taxes are gently increa- 
ſed, conſumption is not checked; conſequently, this is the proper 
method to be followed, when luxury does no harm. But when it 
proves hurtful, the riſe in the impoſitions ſhould be ſudden, that 
they may operate the effects of violent revolutions which are al- 
ways accompanied with inconveniencies, and on ſuch occaſions 
every inconvenience will mark the ſuccrſs:of the operation. 'An 
example will make this plain. 

If you want to check the drinking of ſpiviewous liquors, let every 
altcration of your occonomy concerning them, either as to the im- 
poſitions upon the conſumption, or regulations in the retailing 
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them, proceed by jerks as it were ; if you want to increaſe the re- 
venue, from the propenſity people have to poiſon themſelves with 
ſpirits, your augmentations and ANCrations may be gentle and 
Progreſſive. 

Here let me obſerve by the way, FER the beſt merhod for a 
ſtateſman to curb any ſort of vice among his people, is to ſet out 


by facilitating the gratification of it, in order to bring it once upon 


a regular and ſyſtematical footing, and then by ſudden and violent 


revolutions in the adminiſtration of the oeconomy of it, to deſtroy 


it and root it out. 
Were all the ſtrumpets in London received into a large and con- 
venient building, whither the diſſolute might repair for a while 


with ſecrecy and ſecurity, in a ſhort-time, no looſe. women would 


be found in the ftreets. And it cannot be doubted, but that by 
having them all together under certain regulations, which might 
render their lives more eaſy than they ave at preſent, the progreſs 
of debauchery, and its hurtful conſequences, might in a great mea- 
ſure be prevented. At Paris, they are to be found in their houſes, 
becauſe the police never troubles them there while they commit no 
riot or diſturbance, But when they are perſecuted in their habita- 
tions, they break forth into the ftreets, and by the open exerciſe of 
their profeſſion, the delicacy of modeſty is univerſally hurt and 
but too frequently blunted, and the example that thoſe proſtitutes 
openly ſet to their own ſex, debauches more women than all the 
rakes m town do. 

hope this digreſſion will not be miſconſtruQed 3 intoan apology for 


public ſtews, where, in place of following good regulations tor ſup- 


prefling the vices with which they are ſilled, the principal object is 
frequently to encourage the abuſes for the ſake of making them turn 
to account as a branch of revenue. Such a plan of adminiſtration re- 
preſents a ſtateſman who turns againſt his people, thoſe arms which 
he had provided tor their defence. My intention is very diſſerent, it is 
to curb vice as much as poſlible, and to thut up what cannot be rooted 
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out within the bounds of order, and to remove it as a nuſance 
from the eyes of the public, and from the contagious imitation of 
the innocent. I now come to the object of a ſtateſman's attention, 
relative to that branch of circulation which implies no vibration of 
the balance of wealth between the parties concerned. 

The more perfect and the more extended any ſtateſman's know- 
ledge is of the circumſtances and fituation of every individual in 
the ſtate which he governs, the more he has it in his power to do 
them good or harm. I always ——— his inclinations to be vir- 
tuous and benevolent. 

The circulation of large ſums of money brings riches to light 
for a moment, which before and after are commonly hid from the 
cyes of the public. Thoſe branches of property therefore, which 
have once made their appearance in this ſpecies of circulation, 
ſhould not be loſt fight of until they come naturally to melt away, 
by returning into the other bra..ch of which we have been ſpeak- 
ing ; that is, until they are fairly ſpent, and the balance be made 
to turn againſt the former proprietors of them. After this revolu- 
tion, they will circulate for a while in ſmall ſums, and vemain im- 
perceptible, but in time they will come to form new ſtagnations ; 
then they will be lent out again, or employed in the purchaſe of 
lands; and falling once more under the eyes of the ſtate, they will 
again become an object of the ſame attention as formerly. 

Nothing is more reaſonable, than that all property which pro- 
duces an annual determined income, ſhould be made to contribute 
to the common burthens of a ſtate. But thoſe taxes which are in- 
tended to operate upon ſo moveable a property as ready money, 
ought to be impoſed with a moſt gentle hand, and even ſo as not 
to appear directly to affect it. The ſtateſman here muſt load his 
wealthy citizens with duties, as Horace loads his ſovereign with 
adulation, never addrefling his compliments directly to the empe- 
ror, but conveying them to him in the moſt elegant manner, 
through the channel of an interpoſed perſon. Thus pcople poſſeſ- 
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ſing large capitals of ready money, which in a moment they can 
tranſport beyond the reach of the moſt extended juriſdiction, may 
have certain privileges granted them which may attach them to the 
country (in England, for example, a vote in a county or burrow) 
and then in conſequence of their rank, not becauſe of their mo- 
ney, be made to come under a ſort of capitation, or other ſimilar 
impoſition bearing another name. Might not the creditors of that 
nation he repreſented in parliament, and in conſequence of ſo great 
a privilege, and the additional ſecurity. thereby granted to the 
funds, be made afterwards to come under taxations as well as other 
proprietors of a determined revenue. An admirable hint for the 
impoſition of ſuch taxes, is to be met with in a certain great Euro- 
pean monarchy, where the higheſt order of knighthood is diſtin- 
guiſhed with a ribband, a ſtar, and a penſion of about an hundred 
and thirty pounds ſterling a year. But ſo ſoon as any one is raiſed. 
to that dignity, he pays exactly that very ſum in lieu of capitation. 
The penſion was given by the prince who. inſtituted the order; the 
capitation followed in a ſubſequent reign, and now en rather 
a mark of diſtinction than a burthen. 

IV. The next object of a flateſman's attention proper to be talen notice of, 
is the different political conſiderations which muſt occur to him when he com- 
pares the. turning of the balance of wealth againſt the induſtrious members of 
a flate, with thoſe vibrations which take place againſt the net working part of 
the inhabitants. In other words, the dijfcrent effect of taxes, as they ſeveral- 
by affedt thoſe who conſume in order to reproduce, and thoſe who conſume in 
order t9 gratify their deſires. 

The one and the other conſumption implies a vibration in the ba- 
lance of wealth, and whenever there is a vibration, there we have 
faid that a proportional tax may be impoſed. 

But as the intention of taxes, as I underſtand: them, is only to 
advance the public good (by throwing a part of the wealth of the 
rich into the hands of the induſtrious poor, and not to exhauſt one 
part of a nation to enrich another, no neceſſary article of conſump- 
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tion ſhould be taxed to an induſtrious perſon, but in ſuch a way as 

to enable him to draw back the full amount of it, from thoſe who 

conſume his work. By this means, the whole load of taxes muſt 
fall upon the other category of inhabitants, to wit, thoſe who live 

upon the produce of a fund already acquired. 

Let me here obſerve, by the way, that if taxes are rightly laid on, 
no induſtrious perſon, any more than another who lives upon his 
income, will ever be able to draw back one farching of ſuch impo-- 
ſitions as he has paid % n his conſumption of ſuperflaity, This ſhall in 
its proper place be made ſufficiently plain ; at preſent-it would be a 
ſuperfluous anticipation of the doctrine of taxation, to point out the 
methods of compaſling this end. My intention at preſent is only 
to recapitulate the objects of a ſtateſman's attention, with regard to 
the conſequences of circulation, and the vibrations of the balance 
of wealth ; and having ſhewn how nearly thoſe principles are con- 
nected with thoſe of taxation, this alone is ſuificient to ſhew their 
importance, | 

V. 4 flateſnan ought to attend to the difference between the foreign an 
domeſtic circulation of the natianal wealth. 


This object, though in part relative to foreign commerce, muſt 
not be paſſed over without obſervation. In fact, there is no nation 
entirely deprived of foreign communications ; therefore, although 
a ſtateſman, who is at the head of a luxurious people, may act in 
general as if there were none at all, yet ſtill he mult be attentive to 
the conſequences of circulation with his neighbours, in ſo far as it 
takes place. 


Every commercial correſpondence with foreign nations, not car- 
ried on by the exchange of conſumable commodities, mult produce 
a vibration of the balance of wealth, eicher in favour or prejudice 
of the intereſt we have in our eve. , But it does not fullow, becauſe 
there is a vibration, that therefore a ſtateſman has the ſame liberty 
of impoling taxcs upon every article of conſumption, as if the two 
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ſcales were vibrating within the _— ſubject to his admini- 
ſtration. 

When the conſumers are his ſubjects, he may ſafely impoſe the 
tax, and if he raiſes it by degrees, ſo high as to diminiſh the con- 
ſumption, and reduce. the amount of the impoſition, he will pro- 
bably gain on the other hand, by diſcouraging the foreign impor- 
tation, and by keeping the nation's wealth at home, more than he 
poſſibly could have got by the amount of his tax, in conſequence of 
the diſſipation of it. 

When the foreigners are the conſumers, the caſe is very dif- 
ferent: for you cannot oblige a man who is not your ſubject, to 
pay beyond the advantage he gains by your correſpondence, It is 
therefore, as has been ſaid, only upon the exportation of goods, 
where the nation has great natural advantages over her neighbours, 
that any duty can be raiſed. 

VI. The laſt object I ſhall mention as worthy of a ſtateſman's 
attention, is, the rules of conduct he ſhould preſcribe to himſelf, as to the 
extending or contracting taxation, according as he finds a variation in the 

proportion between the FOREIGN and DOMESTIC circulation of his country. 
For this purpoſe he muſt know exactly the proportions of the one 
and the other; he muſt compare the quantity of domeſtic conſump- 
tion, with the produce of induſtry and quantity of importations. 

If domeſtic conſumption be equal to the ſum of both, the country 
muſt annually loſe the value imported. .In this caſe, taxes are to 
be raiſed by ſudden jerks, eſpecially upon importations ; not to in- 
creaſe the produce of them, but to prevent the increaſe of luxury, 
and diſſipation of national wealth. 

If domeſtic conſumption do not exceed the produce of induſtry, 
this will prove that exportation is at leaſt equal to importation. In 
this caſe the exportation muſt be ſupported ; and when that can no 
_ Otherwiſe be done, a part of the taxes levied upon home con- 
ſumption muſt be diſtributed in, premiums upon the articles of ex- 
portation ; and when this, alſo becomes ineflectual, then all im- 
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portations for conſumption muſt be cut off, according to the prin- 
ciples above laid down. 

If the domeftic conſumption thould really fall ſhort of the pro- 
duce of induſtry, it marks a flouriſhing foreign trade. Prices then 
mult be kept low, as has been abundantly explained; conſequently, 
there will be leſs profit from taxes; becauſe every penny impoſed, 
which affects the price of exportable goods, muſt be refunded out 
of the next produce of them, and all the expence of collecting that 
part is entirely loſt to the public: the remainder, therefore, will be 
greater or leſs, according as foreign trade is great or ſmall. 

In proportion, therefore, as domeſtic circulation gains ground 
upon the foreign, taxes become neceſſary; in order, with the 
amount of them, to correct the bad effects of luxury, in raiſing 
prices, by giving larger premiums to ſupport exportation. And in 
proportion as a ſtateſman's endeavours to ſupport the trade of his 
country becomes ineffectual, from the growing taſte of diſſipation 
in his ſubjects, the utility of an opulent exchequer will be more 
and more diſcovered as he will be thereby enabled to ſupport his 
authority againſt the influence of the great load of riches thrown 
mto domeſtic circulation, and to defend his luxurious and wealthy 
ſubjects from the effects of the jealouſy of thoſe nations which en 
riched them. 

To conclude, the exportation of work, and the ſupporting a ſu- 
periority in the competition of foreign markets (as has been ſaid, 
and as ſhall be farther explained) ſeem to be the moſt rational in- 
ducements to engage a ſtateſman to begin a ſcheme of impoſing 
conſiderable taxes upon his people, while they enjoy any ſhare of 
foreign commerce. If ſuch taxes continue to ſubſiſt after the extinc- 
tion of it, and are then found neceſſary; this neceſſity is itſelf a 
conſequence of the change made on the ſpirit and manners of a 
people become rich and luxurious. = 

The charge of government, under ſuch circumſtances, muſt 
greatly increaſe, as well as the price of every thing. ls it not very 
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natural, that he who is employed by the ſtate ſhould receive an equi- 


valent proportioned to the value of his ſervices? Is it to be ſuppoſed, 
chat a perſon born in a high rank, who, from this circumſtance 
alone, acquires 2N advantage, in moſt nations, hardly to be made i up 
by any acquired abilities, will dedicate his time and his attendance 
for the remuneration which might ſatisfy his inferiors? The talents 
of great men deſerve reward as much as thoſe of the loweſt among 
the induſtrious; and the ſtate is with reaſon made to pay for every 
ſervice ſhe receives. This circulation of an adequate equivalent, 
we have ſaid to be the palladium of liberty, the band of gentle de- 
pendence among freemen; and the ſame ſpirit ought to animate 
every part of the political body. That nothing is to be done for nothing, 
is a fundamental political maxim in every free government, and 
obligations, not liquidated by a juſt equivalent, form pretenſions 
beyond their worth; and are conſtantly accompanied with diſcon- 
tent at one time or other. 

Another uſe of taxes, after the extinction of foreign trade, is to 
aſliſt circulation, by performing, as it were, the function of the heart 
of a child, when at its birth that of the mother can be of no farther 
uſe to it. The public treaſure, by receiving from the amount of 
taxes, a continual flux of money, may throw it out into the moſt 
proper channels, and thereby keep that induſtry alive, which for- 
merly flouriſhed, and alone depepded upon the proſperity of fo- 
reign commerce. 

In proportion, therefore, as a its perceives the rivers of 
wealth, (as we have called them. above) which were in briſk cir- 
culation with all the world, begin to flow abroad more ſlowly, and 
to form ſtagnations, which break out into domeſtic circulation, he 
ought to ſet a plan of taxation on foot, as a fund ior premiums to 
indemnify exportation for'the loſs it muſt ſuſtain fr om the riſe of 
prices, occaſioned by luxury; and alſo for ſecuring the ſtate itſelf, 
againſt the influence of domeſtic riches, as well as for eee 
* who are employed in its ſervice. 

This 
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This ſyſtem ought to be carried on and extended, in proportion 
to the decay of foreign trade; and when this comes in a manner to 
ceaſe, then the increaſe of taxes, and the judicious application of 
them, going hand in hand, the ſtate itſelf will ſupport circulation, 
by receiving with one hand, and giving out with the other; until by 
a prudent management under the care and direction of an able 
ſtateſman, through time and perſeverance, every internal vice be 
corrected, and foreign commerce be made to flouriſh once more, 
from the principles we have been laying down, and from what 
may be farther ſaid to illuſtrate them in tl. e ſubſequent books of 
this inquiry. 

While induſtry is kept alive there is ſtill ground for hope. 1 
ners change, and the ſame luxury Which extinguiſhed foreign 
trade, by calling home the wealth employed i in that ſpecies of cir- 
culation, may afterwards, by keeping induſtry alive at home, and 
by throwing a ſufficient power of wealth into the hands of a good 
ſtateſman, render the recovery of that trade no difficult project, to 
one who has an inſtrument in his poſſeſſion, ſo irreſiſtible in re- 
moving every obſtacle in the Way of his undertaking. 

This repreſents a new circulation; to wit, that of the ſpirit and 
manners of a people, who, under the government of able ſtateſ- 
men, may profper in every ſituation ; and ſince, from the nature of 
man, no proſperity can be permanent, the next beſt thing to be 
done, is, to yield to the force which cannot be reſiſted; and, by ad- 
dreſs and management, reconduct a people to the height of their 
former proſperity, after having made them travel (as L may ſay) with 
as little inconvenience as poſlible, through all the ſtages of decline. 
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HE intention of this chapter is to apply the principles we 
have been in ſearch of, to the ſolution of ſome queſtions, 
which have been treated by thoſe great maſters of political rea- 
ſoning, Meſlrs. de Monteſquieu and Hume. The ideas they have 
broached are ſo pretty, and the theory they have laid down for de- 
termining the riſe and fall of prices ſo. ſimple, and fo extenſive, 
that it is no wonder to ſee it adopted by almoſt every one 'who has 


writ aftcr them. 
Thave not forgot how much I was pleaſed when firſt I peruſed 


theſe authors, from the eaſy diſtribution which a general theory 


enabled me to make of certain claſſes of my ideas then lying with- 


out order, in that great repoſitory of human crudities, the memory; 


which frequently retains more materials, than people, commonly, 
have either time, or perhaps capacity rightly to digeſt. : 

I am very far from pretending to any ſuperiority of underſtand- 
ing over thoſe gentlemen whoſe opinions I intend to review: acci- 
dent alone has led me to a more minute examination of the parti- 
cular circumſtances, upon which they have founded their general 
combinations ; .and in conſequence of my inquiries, I think I have 
diſcovered, that in this, as in every other part of the ſcience of poli- 
tical oeconomy, there 1s hardly ſuch a * as a general rule to be 
laid down. 

There is no real or adequate proportion between the value of 
money and of goods; and yet in every country we find one eſta- 


bliſhed. How 1s this to be accounted for? 


We 
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We have, in the fourth chapter of this book, already inquired 
into the principles which point out the influence of trade upon the 
variation of the price of goods; but the queſtion now comes to be, 
how to fix and determine the fundamental price, which 1s the ob- 
ject of variation. It has been faid, that the price of a manufacture 
is to be known by the expence of living of the workman, the 
fum it coſts him to bring his work to perfection, and his reaſonable 
profit. We are now to examine what it is, which in all countries 
muſt determine the ſtandard prices of theſe articles of the firſt ne- 
ceſlity ; ſince the value of them does neceſſarily influence that of 
all others. 

The beſt way to come at truth, in all queſtions of this nature, is, 
to ſimplify them as much as poſſible, that they may be firſt cleaaly 
underſtood. 

Whenever a queſtion ariſes about price, an alienation is neceſ- 
farily implied; and when we ſuppoſe a common ftandard in the 
price of any thing, we muſt ſuppoſe the alienation of it to be fre- 
quent and familiar. Now I muſt here obferve, that in countries 
where ſimplicity reigns (which are thoſe where the deciſion of this 
queſtion ought regularly to be ſought for, ſince it is there only 
where a compheation of circumftances do not concur to raiſe the 
prices of ſubſiſtence) it is hardly poſſible to determine any ſtandard 
for the price of articles of the firſt neceſſity. 

Let us examine the ſtate of thoſe hunting Indians whe live . 
their bow, and of other nations where the inhabitants exerciſe, I 

may ſay univerfally, that ſpecies of agriculture which 1 have called 
a direct method of ſubſiſtence, and we ſhall find, that the articles 
of food and neceſſaries are hardly found in commerce: no perſon 
purchaſes them; becauſe the principal occupation of every body 
is to procure them tor himſelf. What anſwer would a Scotch high- 
lander have given any one, fifty years ago, who would have aſked 
him, for how much he fold a quart of his milk, a dozen of his 
eggs, or a load of his turf? In many provinces, unacquainted with 
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trade and induſtry, there are many things which bear no Aten, 
mined price; becauſe they are ſeldom or never ſold. 6051 

Sale alone can determine prices, and frequent ſale can only a a 
ſlandard. Now the frequent ſale of articles of the firſt neceſlity 
marks a diſtribution of inhabitants into /abourers, and what we have 
called free hands. The firſt are thoſe who produce the neceſſaries of 
life; the laſt are thoſe who mutt buy them: and as the fund with 
which they purchaſe is produced from their induſtry, it follows, 
that without induſtry there can be no ſale of articles of Is 
conſequently, no ſtandard price determined. 

Another conſequence of this reaſoning, 1s, that the Gala of ſub⸗ 
ſiſtence implies a ſuperfluity of it in the hands of the ſeller, and a 
proper equivalent for it in the hands of the buyer; and when the 
equivalent is not money, it alſo implies a ſuperfluity of the produce 
of ſome ſort of induſtry; conſequently, by the exchange of ſuper- 
fluities upon certain articles, a man procures to himſelf a ſufhciency 
upon every one. This repreſents that gentle n. which 
unites the members of a free ſociety. 

Does it not follow from this analyſis of the 4 chat he 
prices of articles of the firſt neceſſity, depend rather upon the occu- 
pation and diſtribution of. the claſſes of inhabitants, than either 
upon the abundance of thoſe neceſſaries, or of the money to pur- 
chaſe them ; ſince many examples may be found, where theſe ar- 
ticles have borne little or no price, even in countries where money 
was not wanting, The reaſon therefore of low prices, is not the 
vaſt abundance of the things to be ſold, but the little occaſion any 
body has to buy them ; every one being provided for them in one 
way or other, without being obliged to go to market. 

How many familiar examples occur every where of this oeco- 


nomy! do we not find in every country, even when the numbers 


of the induſtrious free are multiplied exceedingly, more than one 
half of the inhabitants fed directly from the earth? The whole 
claſs of farmers does not go to market foi ſubſiſtence. Aſk a country 

gentleman 
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gentleman the expetice of his living, he will tell you the fum of. 
money he yearly ſpends, perhaps the quantity of his rents in kind, 
which he conſumes in his houſe, and the rent of the lands he holds 
himſelf in farm; but it will never come into his head to reckon 
the value of every chicken, ſheep, or bullock, with which his farm 
provides him, which he conſumes without eſtimation, and which 
in many countries he could not diſpoſe of for any determined 
value. 

From this I ſtill conclude, that it is only in countries of induſtry 
where the ſtandard prices of articles of the firſt neceſlity can be 
determined; and fince in theſe, many circumſtances concur to 
render them either higher or lower than in other countries, it fol- 
lows, that in themſelves they bear no determined proportion what- 
ſoever, to the quantity of gold and ſiwer i in the country, as J hope 
preſently to make ſtill more evident. 

What is it then which determines the ſtandard value of theſe ar- 
ticles, in countries of induſtry? Here follows, in my humble opi- 
nion, the beſt anſwer to this queſtion. 

The ſtandard price of ſubſiſtence is determined from two con- 
ſiderations. The firſt from the number of thoſe who are obliged 
to buy, that is to ſay, of thoſe who have them not of their own, 
and who are not provided with them, in lieu of ſervice, by thoſe 
who have. The ſecond is, from the degree of employment found 
for thoſe who are obliged to purchaſe them. 

The number of the buyers of ſubſiſtence, nearly determines the 
quantity ſold ; becauſe it is a neceſſary article, and muſt be provided 
in a determined proportion for every one: and the more the fale is 
frequent, the more the price is determined. Next as to the ſtan- 
dard: this, I apprehend, muſt depend upon the faculties of the 
buyers; and theſe again muſt be determined by the extent of thoſe 
of the greateſt numbers of them; that is to ſay, by the extent of the 
faculties of the lower claſſes of the people. This is the reaſon why 
bread, in the greateſt famine, never can riſe above a certain price ; 

tor 
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for did it exceed the facukies of the great claſſes of a people, their 
demand muſt be withdrawn, which would leave the market over- 
ſtocked for the conſumption of the rich; conſequently, ſuch per- 
ſons, who in times of ſcarcicy are forced to ſtarve, can only be ſuch 
whoſe faculties fall, unfortunately, below the ſtandard of thoſe of 
the great claſs: conſequently, in countries of induſtry, the price 
of ſubſiſtence never can rite beyond the powers to purchaſe of 
that numerous claſs who enjoy phyſical- neceſſaries; conſequently, 
never to fuch an immoderate height as to ſtarve conſiderable num- 
bers of the people; a thing which very commonly happens in coun- 
tries where induſtry is little known, where multitudes depend 
merely upon the charity of others, and who have no reſource left, 
ſo ſoon as this comes to fail them. 


The faculties, therefore, of thoſe who labour for a phyſical-ne- 
ceſſary, muſt, in induſtrious nations, determine the ſtandard value. 
of ſubſiſtence, and the value in money which they receive for 
their work, will determine the ſtandard of their faculties, which 
muſt riſe or fall according to the proportion of the demand for 
their labour. 

By this expoſition of the matter, I do not pretend to have difli- 
pated every obſcurity. 'The queſtion ſtill remains complex, as the 
nature of it requires it ſhould do; and the ſolution of it depends 
upon farther conſiderations, which now lead me to the examination 
of the doctrine of Meſſrs. de Monteſquieu and Hume, concerning 
the influence of riches upon the increaſe of prices. I ſhall begin 
by ſhortly laying this doctrine before my readers, in three propo- 
ſitions. 


199. The prices (ſay they) of commodities, are always propor- 
tioned to the plenty of money in the country. So that the aug- 
mentation of wealth, even fictitious, ſuch as paper, aflects the Rate 
of prices, in praportion to its quantity. 


ado. The 
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2. Ihe. ein and current money in a country, is the repreſen- 
tation of all ahe dabour and commodities of it. So that in proportion 
as there is more or leſs of this repreſentation, (money) chere goes 
a greater or deſs quantity of the ching repreſented (commodities, 
&c. to the ſame quantity of it. From this it follows, that 

81. Increaſe commodities, hey become cheaper; increaſe mo- 
ney, they riſe in their value. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than theſe ideas. They appear 
at firſt ſight, ſufficienily extenſive to comprehend every variation of 
circumſtances which can happen. Who was the firſt author of 
this doctrine, I cannot ſay. I ſind it in Mr. Locke, and in the Spec- 
tator for the 19th of October, 1711; but they have been beautifully 
illuſtrated by Monſr. de Monteſquieu; and Mr. Hume has extended 
the theory, and diverſified it prettily in his political diſcourſes; 
which have done much honour to that gentleman, and drawn the 
approbation of the learned world ſo much, that there is hardly a 
nation in Europe which has not the pleaſure of reading * in 
their own language. | 

Upon examining this. theory, when I came to treat of the mat- 
ters it is calculated to influence, I:found I could not make it anſwer 
to the principles I had purſued, in the moſt natural order in which 
1 had been able to deduce them: and this conſideration obliged me, 
with -regret, to lay it aſide, and to follow another, much more 
complex. I have already expreſſed the mortification I have always 
had upon finding myſelf forced to ſtrike out a general rule, and 
this, of all others, had at firſt hit my fancy the moſt; but I am 
obliged to confeſs, that upon a cloſe examination of the three pro- 
poſitions, I am obliged to range this ingenious expoſition of a moſt 
intereſting ſubje&, among thoſe general and ſuperficial maxims 
which never fail to lead to error. 

In order to ſet the matter in as clear a light as poſlible, I ſhall 
make a ſhort application of my own principles, relating to the de- 
ciſion of the main queſtion, the cauſes of the riſe and fall of prices, 
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and conclude my chapter with ſome remarks upon the three pro- 
poſitions above laid down, ſubmitting the whole to the ben judg- 
ment of my reader. 

I have laid it down as a principle, that it is the cation ope- 
rations of demand and competition, which determines the ſtandard 
price of every thing. If there be many labourers, and little de- 
mand, work will be cheap. If the increaſe of riches, therefore, 
have the effect of raiſing demand, work will increaſe in its value, 
becauſe there competition is implied; but if it has only the effect of 
augmenting demand, prices will ſtand as formerly. What then will 
become of the additional quantity of coin, or paper money! I an- 
ſwer, that in both caſes it will enter into circulation, in proportion 
to the riſe or augmentation of demand; with this difference, that in 
the firſt caſe, it will have the effect of raiſing prices; becauſe the 
ſupply is not ſuppoſed to augment in proportion: in the ſecond, 
prices will ſtand as they were; becauſe the ſupply is ſuppoſed to aug- 
ment in proportion. Theſe are the conſequences of the augmen- 
tation of wealth, when it has the effect of either raiſing or augment- 
ing demand. But if upon this revolution it be found that the ſtate 
of demand remains without any variation, then the additional coin will 
probably be locked up, or converted into plate ; becauſe they who 
have it, not being inſpired with a deſire of increaſing their con- 
ſumption, and far leſs with the generous ſentiment of giving their 
money away, their riches will remain without producing more 
effect than if they had remained in the mine. As for the paper 
money, ſo ſoon as it has ſerved the firſt purpoſe of ſupplying the 
demand of him who borrowed it, (becauſe he had at that time no 
coin) it will return upon the debtor in it, and become realized; 
becauſe of the little uſe found for it in carrying on circulation. 

Let the ſpecie of a country, therefore, be augmented or dimi- 
nithed, in ever ſo great a proportion, commodities will {till riſe and 
fall according to the principles of demand and competition, and 
theſe will conſtantly depend upon the inclinations of thoſe who have 
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property or any kind of equivalent whatſoever to give; but never upon 
the quantity of coin they are poſſeſſed of. 

Let the quantity of the coin be ever ſo much increaſed, it is the de- 
fire of ſpending it alone, which will raiſe prices. Let it be diminiſhed 
ever ſo low, while there is real property of any denomination in 
the country, and a competition to conſume in thoſe who poſleſs it, 
prices will be high, by the means of barter, ſymbolical money, 
mutual preſtations, and a thouſand other inventions. Let me give 
an example. 

Suppoſe a country where prices are determined, and where the 
ſpecie is ſufficient for the circulation: is it not plain, that if this 
country has a communication with other nations, there muſt be a 
proportion between the prices of many kinds of merchandize, there 
and elſewhere, and that the ſudden augmentation or diminution of 
the ſpecie, ſuppoſing it could gf it/z{f operate the effects of raiſing or 
ſinking prices, would be reſtrained in its operation by foreign com- 
petition? But let us ſuppoſe it cut off from every communication 
whatſoever, which ſeems the only caſe, where this theory can ope- 
rate with any appearance of juſtneſs, will any body pretend, that the 
frugal or extravagant turn of the inhabitants, will have no influence 
upon prices, and will it be aſſerted, that no variation in the ſpirit 
of a people, as to frugality and diſſipation, can take place, except 
upon a variation in the quantity of their gold and ſilver? 

It may be anſwered, that as to articles of ſuperfluity, no doubt 
the genius of a people may influence prices, in combination with 
the quantity of the ſpecie; but that in articles of indiſpenſible ne- 
ceſſity, they muſt conftantly remain in proportion to the maſs of 
riches. This I cannot by any means admit to be juſt. Let me take 
the example of grain, which is the moſt familiar. Is it not plain, 
from what we have ſaid above, that the proportion af wealth, found 
in the hands of the loweſt claſs of the people, conſtantly regulates 
the price of it; conſequently, let the rich be ever ſo wealthy, the 
price of ſubſiſtence can never rife above the faculties of the pogr. 
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And is it not alſo plain, that thoſe of the loweſt claſs of the people, 
20% purchaſe ſubſiſtence, muſt buy it with the returns they receive 
from the rich for their induſtry? Now if the quantity of the wealth 
of the latter, does not regulate their demand for the ſervice of, the 
former, muſt it not follow, that the price of grain, as well as, gf 
every other thing offered to ſale, muſt depend upon the degree of 
competition among the rich for the labour of the poor, that is, upon 
the demand for induſtry, and not on the QUARRY of. ing in 
the country ? Ninpo 
No body ever denied, that the banner head for a — 
modity had the effect of raiſing the price of it: and certainly no 
body will deny, that the demand for a particular commodity may 
be greater at one time than at another, though the ſame quantity 
of that commodity be found at both times in the country; and the 
ſame quantity of 1 likewiſe not only in the country, * alſo 
in circulation. | 75 

I acknowledge that in a een where there is much coin, four? 
where credit is little known, a high and extraordinary demand for 
an article of ſuperfluity, may raiſe the price more than in another 
where the coin is more ſcarce; becauſe on certain occaſions, the price 
of a thing has no other bounds than the extent of the faculties of 
the buyer. In like manner, in other countries where there is almoſt 
no coin, nor credit, it may be impoſſible for the higheſt demand to 
raife the price of ſuch things even to the common ſtandard eſta- 
bliſhed in thoſe where there is great wealth. But theſe inſtances 
appear to be too particular to ſerve for the foundation of a general 
rule, with reſpect to the ſtate of prices in the preſent ſituation of the 
nations of Europe, which, leſs or more, are all-in communication 
with one another. 

I cannot here omit taking notice of two very hats circum- 
ſtances which we learn from undoubted hiſtorical authority, which 
ſeem to contradict one another, and to throw a great obſcurity upon 
me I have been endeavouring to explain. I ſhall therefore 
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introduee them by way of illuftration;' and when — era- 
mined, I hope they will confirm my doctrne. . 

The firſt is, that in Scotland, formerly, when coin and credit 
were certainly very rare, the price of eight pounds weight of oat 
meal, which is now commonly ſold at eight pence ſterling, was 
then valued at no more than two thirds of one penny: and that a 
labouring man uſed to receive one penny and one third of a penny 
ſterling for his'week's ſubſiſtence; that is to ſay, the value of ſixteen 
pounds of oatmeal, which to this oy is the nn er Seen ; 
for that purpoſe. 511 1 

Tliere is a very curious cadfeagrion of this authenticity of this 
computation, in an hoſpital at old Aberdeen; where in former 
times, ſome proprietors of lands had ſettled''a certain quantity of 
oat meal in favours of the poor of !thechofpital,: with à liberty ro 
the hoſpital to accept the meal in kind, or the converſion at two 
thirds of a penny for every eight pounds weight. They imprudently 
choſe the laſt, and to this very day they are paid according to this 
ſtandard. Now it is certainly impoſſible that any degree of plonty 
whatſoever, or any failing of demand, could at preſent reduce the 
price of that commodity ſo very low; conſequently, it may be ſaid 
that ir is the angmentation of wealth, not that of demand which 
raiſes prices. | if nl yd 4. 

The ſecond fact we learn from antiquity, W at the time when 
Greece and Rome abounded in wealth, when every rarity, andthe 
work of the choiceſt artiſts was carried to an exeeſſive price, an ox 
was bought for a mere trifle, and — was en perhaps mw 
ever it was in Scotland. 

If the application of our principles to the n of — 
times, produce a ſolution of theſe apparent inconſiſtencies; and it we 
thereby can diſcover that the low prices of grain, both in Scotland. 
where there was little money, and at Rome where there was a! 
great deal, was entirely owing to the little demand for articles of 
ſubſiſtence; will it not follow, that our-principle is juſt, ;and that 
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the other, notwithſtanding of the ingenuity of the thought, muſt 
fail in exactneſs; ſince it will appear, that low prices may be 
equally compatible with wealth, and with poverty. TR 

Now as to Scotland in former times, as in all countries where 
there is little induſtry ; where the inhabitants are moſtly fed 
directl- from the earth, without any alienation of her fruits taking 
place; where agriculture is exerciſed purely as a method of ſubſiſt- 
ing; where rents are low, and where, conſequently, the free hands, 
who live upon them for the price of their induſtry, muſt be few; 
the demand for grain in the public markets muſt be very ſmall; 
conſequently, prices will be very low, whether there be little, or 
whether there be much money in the country. The reaſon is plain. 
The demand is proportioned here, not to the number of thoſe who 
conſume, but of thoſe who buy: now thoſe who conſume, are all 
the inhabitants, but thoſe who buy, are onlv the few induſtrious 
who are free, and who gain an independent livelihood. by their own 
labour and ingenuity: now the price of their week's ſubſiſtence was 

one penny one third, conſequently the ſubſiſtence they bought 
add not riſe above this ſtandard. 

Next as to the ſtate of Greece and Rome, where flavery was eſta- 
bliſhed. Thoſe who were fed by the labour of their own ſlaves, by 
thoſe of the ſtate, or by the grain gratuitouſly diſtributed to- the 
people, had no occaſion to go to market; conſ-quently, they did 
not enter into competition with the buyers. Farther, the ſimpli- 
city of manners, and the few manufactures then known, made 
wants in general leſs extenſive; conſequently, the number of the 
induſtrious free was ſmall, and they were the only perfons who 
_ could have occaſion to purchaſe food and neceſſaries; confequently, 
the competition of the buyers muſt have been ſmall in proportion, 
and prices low. 

Add to this, the reffections which naturally preſent themſelves 
u pon examining the nature of providing the markets. Theſe were 
ſupplied partly from the ſurplus produced upon the lands of the 
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ſurplus coſt in a manner nothing to the proprietors ; and as the 
number of thoſe who had occaſion to buy, were very few, this ſur- 
plus was ſold cheap. Belides, the grain diftributed to the people 
gratis, mult neceſſarily have kept down the market, as a part of it 
would naturally, ſometimes, be found ſuperfluous to thoſe who 
received it; and conſequently, come to be fold in competition with 
that raiſed at private expence. 

But when a fine mullet was brought to market, or when an artiſt 
appeared with a curious piece of work, the cafe was very different. 
There was plenty of money in the country, in the hands of the 
rich, who all appeared in competition for the preference; conſe- 
quently, prices roſe to an extravagant height. The luxury of thofe 
times, though exceſſive, was-confined to a few, and as money, in 
general, circulated but flowly through the hands of the multitude, 
it was conſtantly ſtagnating in thoſe of the rich, who found no 
meaſure, but their own caprice, in regulating the prices of what 
they wiſhed to poſſeſs, and:had money to purchaſe. 

From what has been ſaid, it appears, that the riches of a country 
has no determined influence upon prices ; although, I allow, they 
may accidentally aſſect them: and if we depart from the principles 
above laid down, to wit, that prices are regulated by the complicated 
operation of demand and competition, in order to follow the other, 
we muft add a reſtriction (which I obſerve Mr. Hume has attended to 
on ane occaſion, although he has loſt fight of it on ſeveral others) to 
wit, that the price of every commodity is in proportion to the ſum of money cir- 
culating in the market for that commodity ; which is ae my propoſition. 
in other words: for the money tobe employed in the purchaſe of any 
commodity, is juſt the meaſure of the demand. But even here, the 
money in the market defined only for. the purchaſe of a particular 
commodity, does. not regulate the price of it. Nothing but the 
finiſhing of the tranſaction, that is, the convention between the 
buyer and ſcller, can determine the price, and this muſt depend 
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of ſhall ſuppoſe grain to my uk at Form ſhillings 2 „ener 

in a country market, for ſeveral months together, Where the ordi- 

nary demand for the cprrent conſumption. is twenty quarters every 
market day. If at any time an extraordinary demand ſhould happen, 
which may exceed all that is to be found in the market, there will 
be a competition among the buyers, which. will have the effect of 
raiſing the market. Now, according to the doctrine of our learned 
authors, it may be ſaid, that the corn riſes in proportion to the 
quantity of the ſpecie which is in the market, and that it is becauſe 
of this increaſe of ſpecie, that the grain riſes in its price. I anſwer, 
firſt, allowing this to be true, can it be ſaid, that a particular tem- 
porary, or perhaps accidental, demand for a few quarters of corn, 
more than uſual, implies any augmentation of the quantity of mo- 
ney in the country, or indeed the ſmalleſt variation cither upon the 
total conſumption, or quantity of grain contained in it? For if the 
demand has riſen in one market, it muſt probably have diminiſhed 
in another, as the ſame inhabitants cannot conſume in two places. 
This I think every perſon muſt be convinced. of, without farther 
illuſtration. But I ſay farther, that prices will not riſe in propor- 
tion to the money in the market; but in proportion to the deſire of 
acquiring grain in thoſe who have that money. 


' Suppoſe the whole quantity of grain in the market to be th 
quarters; if there be no demand for more, theſe will be ſold at 
forty ſhillings, as the twenty quarters would have been. But ſup- 
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poſe the demand to be for ſixty quarters, and that there is a hun- 


dred and twenty pounds ſterling ready to be employed for corn, 
does it follow, that grain will riſe to four pounds a quarter, becauſe 


the money in the market bears this proportion to the n of 


? 
grain Certainly not. TO 


. We muſt therefore, I think, adopt the wh ip * *. 
low the proportions of demand and competition; and then we ſhall 


find, 
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find, that if the ſellers want to raiſe their price up to the proportion 
of the ſpecie, all demand will ceaſe, as effectually as if it had never 
been made; and the ſellers will afterwards be obliged to accept of 
ſuch a moderate augmentation as ſhall be in proportion to the ur- 
gency of the demand, bur REVUE N e to the mokecy ready to be 
employed. — 

The circulation of * country. as we have ſhewn above, muſt 


conſumed by the very „ e Who produce them, enters not into 
circulation, nor does it in anywiſe affect rap If the coin of a 


country, therefore, falls below the Propartion * of the produce of 


induſtry offered to ſale, induſtry itſelf will come to a ſtop ;. or inven- 
tions, ſuch as ſymbolical money, will be fallen upon to provide an 
equivalent for it. But if the ſpecie be found above the proportion of 
the induflry, it will have no effect in raiſing prices, nor will it enter 
into circulation: it will be hoarded up in treaſures, where it muſt 
wait not only the call of a defire in the proprietors to conſume, but 
of the induſtrious to ſatisfy this call. 

We may therefore conclude, in conſequence of the principles v we 
have laid down, that whatever be the quantity of money, in any 
nation, in correſpondence with the reſt of the world, there never 
can remain, in circulation, but a quantity nearly proportional to the 
conſumption of the rich, and to the labour and induſtry of the poor 
inhabitants. The value of each particular ſpecies of which con- 
fumption is determined by a complication of circumſtances at home 
and abroad; conſequently, the proportion 1s not determined by the 
quantity of money actually in the country. 

If the contrary is maintained, and if it be affirmed that the pro- 
portion between ſpecie and manufactures is reciprocal* and deter- 
mined, then Lam authoriſed to draw this concluſion, to wit: That 


if the greateſ produce of induſtry 'muff be ſold for what ſpecie is 


Let it be obſerved, that proportion, here, does not mean value. 
found 
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found in the country, it the fl: be over fo fiat, ſo in like Wand, 
the /nalleft produce of induſtry au be ſold for all the ſpecie found in 
the country, let the ſum be ever fo great. Conſequently, in the firſt 
caſe, we muſt ſuppoſe, that the induſtrious will never ſeek for a 
better price from 'abroad;, and in the ſecond, that the monied 
people muſt ſpend all they have in ſupplying their moſt moderate 
wants, and never ſeek for cheaper merchandize than what they 
can find at home. Conſequently, there can x be no foreign . | 
nor can there ever be any hoarding. _ 

I ſhall now conclude my chapter, with a "7 obſervations upon 
the three propoſitions as they ſtand in their order. 
| PRov. 1. Prices are in proportion to the plenty of money. And 
thus the augmenting even of fictitious wealth, fuch: as paper, affects 
the ſtate of prices, according to its quantity. 

From this Mr. Hume diſapproves of the introduction of paper 
money, when ſpecie is wanting, and ſays, that if nothing were 
allowed to circulate but gold and filver, the quantity being leſs, 
- prices would be lower. 

- This is neither more or leſs, in my humble opinion, than a pro- 
ject to deſtroy credit, with a view to ſupport trade and induftry. 
Becauſe it would effectually prevent any perſon from making a 
conſumption, except at the time he happened to be provided with 
ready money. Does the paper money in England, keep up the 
prices of grain at preſent, January 1759? And will not every article 
of neceffaries fall, in a ſhort time, as low in that country as in 
any other in TY if the ſame meaſures continue to be fol- 
lowedd? | 

Were all paper money in that kingdom proferibed at once, no 
doubt the prices of many things would fall very conſiderably; but 
ſuch a fall would neither be univerſal or equable. The reaſon of 
mis fall would not be, becauſe the ſpecie would become propor- 
tionally divided among all the inhabitants, according to the value 
of cheir property; nor becauſe of the ſmall quantity of it, ſince 
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prices abroad would till regulate many at home: but becauſe of 
the ſudden revolution, and. the violent overturn thereby produced 
on the balance of work and demand. The ſcale of the firſt 
would preponderate to ſuch a degree, that thoſe claſſes of the in- 
duſtrious, who work for daily ſubſiſtence in furniſhing ſuperfluities, 
would enter into ſo ſtrong a competition with one another, that 
their work would fall to nothing, while ſubſiſtence would remain 
at the price of exportation. If ir. be aſked what could occaſion this 
difference. I anſwer, becauſe the workmen who ſupply ſuper- 
fluities, adapted to the taſte of their nation, would find no more 
demand for them, from the want of credit, or of a circulating fund 
to buy with, and ſtrangers would not profit of the fall in the price 
of a ſuperfluity not adapted to their own taſte; but they would 
very willingly become purchaſers of every buſhel of grain become 
ſuperfluous, by ſtarving ſo many of the inhabitants; and this 
would keep the price of ſubſiſtence upon a pretry even level with 
that of other countrics. 

But if we ſuppoſe all communication cut off with ſtrangers, 
would this proportion between money and prices then hold true? 
By no means. Here is the reaſon: there are many ways of alienat- 
ing goods or natural produce, without the aſſiſtance of ſpecie. Im- 
menſe quantities of, both may be conſumed by barter, or in lieu of 
ſervice, where money is never heard of: now all this portion 
alienated, enters into the maſs of what is called produce and ma- 
nufactures which come to market; but can have no influence upon 
the ſpecic, nor can ſpecie have any upon it, ſince the money re- 
mains inactive during thoſe operations. 

Another reaſon 1s, that there is no ſuch thing as preſerving ſpe- 
cie in an equal repartition, ſo as to ſerve the occaſions of every 
body in proportion to their worth. The reaſon is manifeſt: money, 
like every other thing, will come into the hands of thoſe who give 
the greateſt valuc for it, and when the quantity of it is ſmall in 
any country, where nothing can be procured without it, ſuch pro- 
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2 prictors 'of Hands as have ths greaten defre to edtitütme, will Per- 
chaſe the ſpecie at 4 higher ifirereſt, or wil mote of thei litds 


than other . 4 

This alone is fulfictent td prove Pat the teparekton 6f ſpect tan 
never be in n proportion to property ; and tis ald deſtroys the fup- 
poſition of 1 prices riſing and 4 falling, according to the proportion of 
it, even in a country cut off from every foreign communication. 
Here is the proof: any individual who has, by mortgaging his 
lands, got together a large proportion bf che ſpecie of his country, 
will raiſe prices in his neighbourhood, by making an extraordinary 
demand for work; and the Tt of the fame country, drained of 
their circulating value, muſt diminiſh their demand; confequently, 
prices will fall elfewhere. 1 row come to the ſecond propoſition. 

The coin and current money of a cduntry, is the repreſentation of 
all its labour and commodities ; fo that in proportion as there is 
more or leſs of this repreſentation, a greater or Teſs quantity of it will 
go for the ſame quantity of the thing repreſented. | 

To this repreſentation I cannot agree, and I apprehend it to be the 

ſource of error. A proper equivalent for labour and manufactures, 
may, in one ſenſe, be called a repreſentation ; but there is no neceffity 
for this equivalent to conſiſt in coin. Are not meat and clothes an 
equivalent for perſonal ſervice? Is riot a free houſe and a bit of 
land, a very good equivalent for all the manufactures a country 
' weaver can work up for me who am his landlord? If there were not 
one. penny of coin in a country, would it follow, that there could 
be no alienation, or that every thing might there be got for no- 
thing? 

Coin has an intrinſic ec and when it comes into a country, 
it adds to the value of the country, as if a portion of territory were 
added to it: but it has no title to repreſent any thing vendible, by 
preference, or to be-conſidered as the only equivalent for all things 
alienable. It is made a common price, on 1 no o other account than 
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late, and to ſuffer a correct diviſion without end, and to carry its 
value along wich it, which is a prqpet equivalent for eyery thing; 
and at the fame time it 15 by its nature little liable to yary. | 
Were, indeed, a ſtateſman to perform, the operation of circulation 
and commerce, by calling in, from time to time, all the proprietors 
of ſpecie in one body, and all thoſe of alienable commodities, work- 
men, &c. in another ; and-were he, after informing himſelf of the 
reſpective quantities of each, to eſtabliſh à general tariff of prices, 
according to our author's rule; this idea of reprgſentation might eaſily 
be admitted: becauſe the parcels of manufactures would then ſeem 
to be adapted to the pieces of the ſpecie, as the rations of forage 
for the horſes of an army are made larger or ſmaller, according as 
the magazines are well gr ill provided at the time: but has this 
any reſemblance to the operations of commerce? : Ho 
The idea of coin being the repre/entatzon of all the induſtry and ma- 
nufactures of a country, is pretty; and has been invented for the 
ſake of making a general rule for operating an eaſy diſtribution of 
things extremely complex in their nature. From this comes error. 
We ſubſtitute a complex term, ſometimes in one ſenſe, and ſome- 
times in another, and we draw concluſions as if it expreſſed a fixed 
and determined idea. 
0 in algebra, x, Y, 2, &c. ever ſtood for more than a ſingle 
idea, the ſcience would become uſeleſs ; but as they never repreſent 
but * very ſame notion, they never change their nature through 
all manner of tranſpoſitions. 
It is not the ſame. of terms in any other ſcience, as abundantly 
appears from the queſtion now before us: coin is called a repreſen- 
tation, becauſe it is an £quiyalent ; and becauſe it is a repreſentation, 
it muſt bear an exact proportion to the thing repreſented. And ſince 
in ſome particular examples, this repreſentation appears to hold ; 
therefore the rule is made general, although circumſtances may be 
different. If, for example a merchant, or a priyate perſon, has 


upon a hand, a thouſand hounds worth of grain, no doubt that the 
i Cgg 2 thouſandth 
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chouſandeh part of the rnerchandize is worth the: ihuuſandth part 
of the im; beeauſe both ure determined in their quantizy: and 
quality: but the parcels of this corti, though exactiy proportioned 
to the price of the whole do not draw their value from this pro- 
portion, but from the total value of the whole maſs ; which is de- 
termined from the! complicated operations of demand and com- 
petition, as has been ſaid, and not from the ſpecie of the country, 
which can bear no bre mee * eee, — or et of 
the gran, #03 30 NGI eee eee e eee 
There may be viqutintlies of . a n of lile, in- 
duſtry; and, vice verſa, coin is conſtantly an eguivalent, but never a 
repreſentation, more than any other equivalent which may be con- 
trived. Were the doctrine of this ſecond propoſition true, every 
commodity in a country ſhould be ſold like à parcel of the grain 
in the foregoing example, by the rule of three; as the property 
of all the labour and manufactures of the country is to the part I 
intend to alienate, ſo is alt the gold and ſilver in the country to the 
part I am entitled ro receive. This way of regulating prices may 
be very ingenious, but it is noti very common. I now n to 
the third and laſt propoſition. + tabu 
Increaſe the commodities, ' they become cheaper - increaſe the 
money. they riſe in their value. t 

This propoſition is much too general: the firſt part of it is com- 
monly true, the laſt part is more commonly falſe. 

What can increaſe commodities, but a demand for them? if the 
demand be equal to the augmentation, there will be no alteration 
in the price. 

Let extraordinary plenty increaſe fablifience; it will 8 fall 

in the price; but it may be hoarded up, and made to rife in ſpite 

of the plenty; it may be demanded from *. * . 1 
make it riſe. L 

Let the production of ſuperfluities, not ee be an by 
workmen whoſe branch'is overſtocked, prices will undoubtedly fall. 

The 
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The fame obſervations are :true oa cimaaution an the quantit of 
commodities. If this diminiſbhes by degrees, — vr of 
n the price of them will not riſe - ο 7's ο 

If the quantity of ſubſiſtence falls: below de noceary-coptump: 
tion of the inhabitants, prices will undoubhtedly rf. 
I the articles of ſuperfluity.are diminiſhed,- prices will ouly.riſc 
in proportion to the eagerneſs to buy; that is, to. the competition, 
not to the deficiency. - On the other hand, as to coin or money, 

Increaſe the money, nothing can be concluded as to prices, be- 
cauſe it is not certain, that people will -incxeaſe their expences in 
proportion to their wealth ; and although they ſhould, the moment 
their additional demand has che effect of — a ſufficient ſup- 
ply, prices will return to the old, ſtandard. 

But diminiſh the quantity of ſpecie i in 3 you bath 
retard this, and hurt the mduftrigas , Þecauſe we ſuppoſe: the for- 
mer quantity exactly ſufficient to preſerve both in the juſt propor- 
tion to the deſires and wants of the inhabitants. | 

Theſe are but a few of the numberleſs modifications neceſſary to 
be applied to this general rule and 1 hope what I have ſaid, will 
juſtify the obſervation I have made on the whole doctrine ; to wit, 
that it is much more ſpecious than n ene one of its three 
branches. vo 

Let me juſt propoſe one queſtion-m more e upon this ſubject, and drhen 

I ſhall conclude. it vo mma 11 } 
_ * Suppoſe the ſpecie of W to continue 1 quantity 
every year, until. it amounts to ten times the preſent quantity, 
would prices riſe in proportion? 

Ianſwer, thatſuch an augmentation might happen, * the 
cenallet alteration: upon prices, or that it might occaſion a very 
great one, according to circumſtances. If induſtry increaſes to ten 
times what it is at preſent, that is to ſay, were the produce of is 
increaſed $0 ten times 2s preſent value;: according to the actual 
3 the xalue of. rery manufacture and produce 


vo} | might 
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might remain without alteration. This ſuppoſition is poſſible : be- 
cauſe no man can tell to what extent demand may carry induſtry. 
If, on the other hand, the ſcale of demand could be fuppoſed to 
preponderate, ſo as to draw all the wealth into circulation, without 
having the effect of augmenting the ſupply (which I take to be im · 
poſſible) then prices would riſe to ten times the preſent . 
at leaſt in many articles. 

This ſolution is entirely conſiſtent both 8 Mr. Hume 8 prin · 
ciple and mine; becauſe nothing is ſo eaſy in an hypotheſis, as to 
eſtabliſh proportions between things, which in themſelves are be- 
yond nl the powers of computation. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Circulation with foreign Nations, the ſame thing as the Balance 
of Trade, 


E have endeavoured to ſhew in a former chapter, how the 

circulation of money, given in exchange for conſumable 
commodities, produces à vibration in the balance of domeſtic 
wealth: we are now to apply the ſame principles to the circulation 
of foreign trade; in order to find out, if there can really be ſuch a 
thing as a balance upon it, which may enrich one country, and 
impoveriſh another. 

It has been ſaid, that when money is given for a conſumable 
commodity, the perſon who gets it acquires a balance in his fa- 
vour, ſo ſoon as he with whom he has OO has begun to 
conſume. 

That if two confumable commodities are exchanged, the balance 
comes to a level, when both are conſumed. 3 the 
4 wealth 
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wealh which is found in circulation, which can change its balance, 
and dre remainder muſt be found locked up, made into plate, or 
employed in foreign trade. And it has been obſerved,” that the 
quantity of - money found in circulation, is ever in proportion to 
the fale of the produce of induſtry and manufactures; and that 
when the quantity of metals is not ſuſtieient to carry on a circu- 
lation, proportioned to the demands of thoſe who' have any real 
equivalent w give, that fymbolical money may be made to fil up 
the void, when che intereſt of the ſtate comes to require it. 

We have alfo laid it down as a kind of general rule, that white 
luxury only tends to keep up demand to the reaſonable proportion 
of power and inclination in the induſtrious part of a people to ſup- 
ply it, that then it is advantageous to a nation; and that fo ſoon as 
it begins to make rhe ſcale of home-demand preponderate, by 
forming a competition among the natives, to conſume what firan- 

gers ſeek for, that then it is hurtful, and has an evident tendency 
to root out foreign trade. Theſe principles are all analogous to 
one another, and thould be retamed while we examine the queſtion 
before us. 

J muſt ſtill add, that the fluctuation of the balance of wealth i 
conſtantly inclining in favour of the induftrious, and againſt tic 
idle conſumer. This however admits of a reſtriction, viz. The in- 
duſtrious muſt be ſuppoſed to be frugal ; and the idle, extravagant. 
For if che induſtrious man conſumes the produce of his induſtry, 

he will only have laboured to increaſe his conſumption, not his 
wealth: and if the idle perſon, by his frugality, keeps within the 
bounds of his yearly income, he will thereby repair every difad- 
vantage incurred by his ſloth, the balance then will ſtand even be- 
rween them; the induftry in one ſcale, and the fund already pro- 
vided in the other, will keep both parties on a level as before. WY 

In order, therefore, to make the balance of domeſtic wealth cara 

rin favour of a poor man, he muſt be both induſtrious and frugal. 


Now 
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Now let us apply theſe principles to a whole nation, conſidered 
as an individual in the great ſociety of mankind. A private perſon 
who conducts his affairs with prudence, muſt either be in a way 
of growing richer by his induftry, or of ſpending his income with 
oeconomy and diſcretion: ſo I muſt ſuppoſe a nation which is well 
governed, either to be growing rich by foreign trade, or at leaſt in 
a ſtate of not becoming poorer by it. 

It is the duty of every ſtateſman to watch over the cn of 
thoſe who hold the foreign correſpondence, as it is the duty of the 
maſter of a family to watch over thoſe he ſends to market. 

I find it is the opinion of the learned Mr. Hume, that there is no 
ſuch thing as a balance of trade, that money over all the world is 
like a fluid, which muſt ever be upon a level, and that ſo ſoon as 
in any nation that level is deſtroyed by any accident, while the 
nation preſerves the number of its inhabitants, and its nn. 
the wealth muſt return to a level as before. | 

To prove this, he ſuppoſes. four fifths of all the money in Great 
Britain annihilated in one night, the conſequence of which he 
imagines would be, that all labour and commodities would fink in 
their price, and that foreign markets would be thereby entirely 
ſupplied by that induſtrious people, who would immediately begin 
to draw back ſuch a Proportion of wealth, as would put them again 
upon a level with their neighbours. 

This reaſoning is conſiſtent with the FOE we have exa- 
mined, and humbly rejected in the preceding chapter; both ſtand 
upon the ſame foundation, and lead to a chain of conſequences 
totally different from the whole plan of this inquiry. 

My intention is not ſo much to refute the opinions of others, as 
briefly to paſs them in review. General propoſitions, ſuch as thoſe 
we have been treating of, are only true or falſe, according as they 
are underſtood to be accompanied with certain reſtrictions, appli- 
cations, and limitations: I ſhall therefore ſay nothing as to the 
' propoſition itſelf, but only examine how far the example he has 
taken 
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takem of the ſudden annihilation of a great proportion of a nation's 
Wealth, mnie followed by the. Sener, he ſup- 
poſes. G A es far a 

For this purpoſe, let 7 —— ͤ — (different 
frormi that of the author, and flowing from the doctrine we have 
eſtabliſhed) which poſſchly might happen, upon the annihilation 
of four fifths of all the money in Great Britain. I ſhall take no 
notice of the effects which fo ſudden a revolution might occaſion; 
theſe have not been attended to by the author, and theretqre Lſhall 
conſider them as out of the queſtion. I ſuppoſe the event to have 
happened, prices to have been reduced, and every immediate in- 
convenience to have been prevented. My only inquiry ſfiall be 
directed towards the unavoidable conſequences of ſuch a revolution, 
as to foreign trade, as to drawing back the money annihilated;.and 
as toithe preſerving the fame number of inhabitants, and the ſame 
degree of induſtry as before. If Lean ſhew, that the event alone of 
annihilating the ſpecie, and reducing prices in proportion, (Nhich 
E ſhall allow to be the conſequunce ot it) will have the ctiec af 
annihilating both induſtry and the induſtrious, it cannot after 
wards be inſiſted on, that the revolution can have the effect ef 
drawing back a proportional part of the general wealth of Eurnpe; 
becauſe the preſervation of n ne as the, re- 
quiſite for this purpoſe. 2 21 wv f gogo 

Here then is the conſequence, — in my humble opinion, 
would very probably happen upon ſo extraordinary an emergency. 
and:I-flatter es that my reader has already anticipated my de- 
Ciſion. [ 

The: daha men * n who, upon ſuch an 8 
would be found in poſſeſſion of all the ex portable neceſſariès of lite, 
and of many other kinds of goods demanded in foreign markets, 
inſtead of ſelling them to their poor countrymen, for a price, pro- 
portioned to our author's tariff, and to the diminution of the ſpe- 
cie, which he takes ta be the repreſentation of them, would export 
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them to France, to Holland, or to any other country where they 
could get the beſt price, and the inhabitants of Britain would 
ſtarve. | | 

If it be replied, that the exportation would not be allowed. I an- 
ſwer, that ſuch a prohibition would be highly ſeaſonable; but 
quite contrary to the principle of laying trade open, and impoſfible 
to be effectual, as that author juſtly obſerves, when he ſays, © Can 
one imagine, that all commodities could be ſold in France, for a 
« tenth of the price they would yield on the other ſide of the 
« Pyrenccs, without finding their way thither, and drawing from 
that immenſe treaſure?” Suppoſe this phraſe to run thus. Can any 
one imagine, that proviſions could be ſold in Britain, for a fourth 
part of the price they would yield on the other fide of the water, 
without finding their way thither, and drawing from that unmenſe 
treaſure ? This is entirely conſiſtent with our principles, and ruins 
the whole of Mr. Hume's former ſuppaſition: becauſe the exporta- 
tion of them would annihilate the inhabitants. 

From this I conclude, that a nation, though induſtrious and po- 
pulous, may reduce itſelf to poverty in the midſt of wealthy neigh- 
bours, as a private perſon, though rich, may reduce himſelf to 
want, in the midſt of the amuſements and luxury of London or 
of Paris. And that both the one and the other, by following a dif- 
ferent conduct, may amaſs great ſums of wealth, far above the 
proportion of it among their neighbours. 

This is not a matter of long diſcuthon. It is not by the importa- 
tion of foreign commodities, and by the exportation of gold and 
ſilver, that a nation becomes poor; it is by conſuming thoſe com- 
modities when imported. The moment the confumption begins, 
the balance turns; conſequently, it is evidently againſt the prin- 
ciples which we now examine, either to ſell at home, or deſtroy 
confiſcated goods. 'The only way of repairing the damage done by 
fuch frauds, is to export the merchandize, and by ſelling them 
cheap in other countries, to hurt the trade of the country which 

4 firſt 
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firft had furniſhed them. From this alſo we may conclude, that 
thoſe nations which trade to india, by ſending out gold and filver, 
for a return in ſuperfluities of the moſt conſumable nature, the 
conſumption of which they prohibit at home, do not in effect ſpend 
their own ſpecie, but that of their neighbours who purchaſe the 
returns of it for their own conſumption. Conſequently, a nation 
may become immenſely rich by the conſtant exportation of her 
ſpecie, and importation of all ſorts of conſumable commodities. 
But ſhe would do well to beware of this trade, when her inhabi- 
tants have taken a luxurious turn, left ſhe ſhould come to reſemble 
the drunkard who commenced wine merchant, in order to make 
excellent chear in wine with all his friends who came to fee him; 
or the millener, who took it into her head to wear the fine laces 
ſhe uſed to make up for her cuſtomers. 

If a rich nation, where luxury is carried to the higheſt pitch, 
where a deſire of gain ſerves as a ſpur to induſtry, where all the 
poor are at work, in order to turn the balance of domeſtic wealth 
in their favour, if ſuch a nation, I ſay, is found ro conſume not 
only the whole work of the inhabitants, but even that of other 
countries, it muſt have a balance of trade againſt it, equivalent to 
the foreign conſumption ; and this muſt be paid for in ſpecie, or 
in an annual intereſt, to the diminution of the former capital. Let 
this trade continue long, they will not only come at the end of 
their metals, but they may even ſucceed in exporting their lands. 
This laſt appears a paradox, and yet it is no uncomman thing. 
The Corſicans have exported, that is ſold, the beſt part of their 
land ro Genoa; and now, after having ſpent the price in wearing 
damaſk and velvet, they want to bring it back, by confiſcating the 
property of the Genoeſe, who have both paid for the ifland, and 
drawn back the price of it by the balance of their trade againſt theſe 
illanders. It were to be wiſhed that Corſica alone afforded an 
example of this kind. 
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Is it not, therefore, the duty of a ſtateſman to prevent 'the con- 
ſumption of foreign produce? If tapeſtry or other elegant furni- 
ture, ſuch as is ſeen in a certain great capital in Europe, were 
allowed to be imported into a neighbouring nation, who doubts 
but this article would carry money out of that nation? 

It may be anſwered, that as much elegance of another kind 
may be ſent in return. True; and it would be very lucky if this 
could be the caſe; but then you muſt ſuppoſe an equality of ele- 
gance in both countries, and farther, you muſt ſuppoſe a reciprocal 
taſte for the reſpective ſpecies of elegance. Now the taſte of one 
country may, indeed, be common to both; but it may happel. that 
the taſte of the one may not be that of the other, though nothing 
inferior, perhaps, in the opinion of a third party. And the dif- 
ference may proceed from this; that the young people of one 
country travel into the other, where the inhabitants ſtay at home: 
a circumſtance which would prove very prejudicial to the country 
of the travellers, if a wiſe ſtateſman did not, by ſeaſonable prohi- 
bitions upon certain articles of foreign conſumption, prevent the 
bad conſequences of adopting a taſte for what his ſubjects cannot 
produce, | 

This furniſhes a hiat, that ir might not be a bad maxim in a 
great monarchy, to have houſes built in the capital for every foreign 
miniſter, where the general diſtribution of the apartments of each 
might be, as much as poſſible, analogous to the taſte of the country. 
for whoſe miniſter it is calculated: but as to the furniture, to have 
it made of the moſt elegant domeſtic manufactures caſily export- 
able, nicely adapted alſo to the uſes and faſhions of every foreign 
country. Such a regulation could never fail of being highly ac- 
ceptable, as it would prove a great ſaving to foreign miniſters, and 
would inſenſibly give them a taſte for the manufactures and luxury 
of the country they reſide in. On the other hand, I would be ſo 
far from expecting a return of this civility, that I would recom- 
mend a ſet of furniture, as a gratification, to every miniſter ſent 

abroad, 
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abroad, who ſhould regularly ſell it off upon the expiration of his 
commiſſion. Such an expence would not coſt one penny to the na- 
tion, and would be a means of captivating vawary ſtrangers, who 
might be thereby made to pay dearly for ſuch marks of politeneſs 
and civility. I return. | 

Without being expert in the computation of exports and imports, 
or very accurate in combining the different courſes of exchange 
between the different cities of Europe, a ſtateſman may lay it down 
as a maxim, that whatever foreign commodity, of. whatſoever kind 
it be, 1s found to be conſumed within the nation he governs, ſo far 
the balance of trade is againſt her; and that fo far as any commo- 
dity produced either by the ſoil, or labour of the inhabitants, is 
conſumed by foreigners, ſo far the balance is for her. 

A nation may in ſome meaſure be compared to a country gentle- 
man, who lives upon his land. This I ſuppoſe to be his all. From 
it he draws directly his nouriſhmenc, perhaps his clothes are 
worked up in his family. If he be ſo very frugal as never to go to 
market for any thing, any ſpare produce which he can ſell, is clear 
money in his purſe. If he indulges now and then in a bottle of 
wine, which his farm does not produce, he muſt go to market with 
his purſe in his hand; and ſo ſoon as his bottle is out, I think hes 
eſſfectually ſo much poorer than he was before. If he goes on, and 
increaſes his conſumption of ſuch things as he is obliged to buy, 
he will run out the money he had in his purſe, and be reduced 
to the ſimple production of his farm. If then this country gentle- 
man be poorer, certainly ſome body is richer ; and as it is no body 
in his family, it muſt be ſome of his neighbours. 

Juſt ſo a nation which has no occaſion to have recourſe to foreign 
markets, in order to ſupply her own conſumption, muſt certainly 
grow rich in proportion to her exportation. 

Theſe riches again will not circulate at home, in proportion to 
the domeſtic conſumption of natural produce and manufactures, 


but in proportion to the alicnation of them for money : the ſurplus- 
wealth 
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wealth will ſtagnate in one way or other, in the hands of che mo- 
ney gatherers, who are the ſmall conſumers. 


While there is found a ſufficient quantity of money for carrying 
on reciproce l alienations ; thoſe. money gatherers will not be able 
to employ their ſtagnated wealth within the nation; but fo ſoon ag 
this gathering has the effect of diminiſhing the ſpecie, below the 
proportion found neceſſary to carry on the circulation, it will begin 
to be lent out, and ſo return to circulate for a time, until by the 
operation of the ſame — it will fall back into its former repo- 
fitories. 

Should it be here objectedd, that upon the augmentation of a na- 
tion's riches, no money can ſtagnate; becauſe prices riſing in propor- 
tion to the augmentation of them, all the additional wealth muſt be 
thrown into circulation : ſurely both reaſon and experience muſt 
point out the weakneſs of ſuch an objection. 

While a favourable balance, therefore, is preſerved upon foreign 
trade, a nation grows richer daily; and ſtill prices remain regulated 
as before, by the complicated operations of demand and compe- 
rition; and when one nation is grown richer, others muſt be grow- 
ing poorer: this is an example of a favourable balance of trade. 


When this ſuperfluity of riches is only profited of by the luxu- 
rious individuals, inſtcad of being turned to profit by the ſtate itſelf, 
with a view to ſecure the advantages thereby acquired, then the 
balance takes a contrary turn: this is the caſe whenever foreign 
importations for conſumption, are either permitted as a gratification 
to the luxurious deſires of the wealthy, or becauſe of the riſe in the 
price of goods at home, in conſequence of domeſtic competition. 
If it be permitted purely in favour of the firſt, it marks a levity and 
want of attention unworthy of a ſtateſman: if on account of the 
ſecond, it ſhews either an ignorance of the real conſequences of ſo 


temporary an expedient, or a diſregard for the welfare of the 
lower claſſes of the e 


5 Every 
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Every augmentation of prices at home, muſt be a neceflary con- 
ſequence of many domeſtic circumſtances, and muſt be removed by 
corꝛecting them, as has been, I think, made clear. But let it be 
ſuppoſed, that from the augmentation of wealth alone, manufactures 
can no more produce work ſo cheap as other nations; I think that 
both in humanity and prudence, a people ſhould ſubmit to the in- 
convenience of paying dearer. In humanity, becauſe by the intro- 
duction of foreign manufactures, you ſtarve thoſe very people, 
who by their labour have enriched you: in prudence, becauſe by 
opening your ports to ſuch importation you deliberately throw 
away that nne of riches you have been at o much pains to 
acquire. 

I freely grant, that particular people do not regulate either their 
expence or their ſchemes of getting money, with a view to promote 
the public good. One who has a coat to buy, will be very glad to 
find a piece of foreign manufacture at a cheap rate; another will 
wiſh to ſmuggle a piece of goods on which there is a high duty, 
But the queſtion is, whether a ftateſman is to allow this foreign 
conſumption? I think it is much the ſame queſtion, as if it were 


aſked, whether the maſter of a family ſhould, in good oeconomy, 


allow his ſervants to invite their friends to drink in his cellar, in- 
ſtead of carrying them to a public houſe. 

But ſuppoſe it faid, that“ by laying trade open, you are ſure 
„ that wealth will naturally come to a balance, in all countries, 
and that all fears of a wrong balance of trade are only the effect 
« of a gloomy imagination.” See Mr. Hume's Political Diſcourſes, 
Sect. v. 

Several anſwers may be made to this objection. The firſt, that it 
is in order to prevent this kind of balance, that every nation gives 
themſelves diſquiet: for by balance here, is underſtood an equality 


of wealth; and it is rich nations only who are anxious, leſt they 


ſhould be brought to ſuch an equality. In the queſtion here before 
us, it is the loſs of the ſuperiority which is underſtood by a balance 
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turning againſt a nation. If, therefore, it be the intereſt of a na- 


tion, poor in reſpect of its neighbours, to have trade laid open, 


that wealth may, like a fluid, come to an equilibrium; I am ſure 
it is the intereſt of a rich nation, to cut off the communication of 
hurtful trade, by ſuch impediments as reſtrictions, duties, and pro- 
hibitions, upon importation ; that thereby, as by dykes, its wealth 
may be kept above the level of the ſurrounding element. 

Another anſwer is, thar laying trade open would not have the 
effect propoſed ; becauſe it would deſtroy induſtry in ſome coun- 
tries, at leaſt, if not' every where. A manufacture muſt be very 
ſolidly eſtabliſhed indeed, not to ſuffer any prejudice by a permiſ- 
ſion to import the like commodities from other countries. The 
very nature of luxury is ſuch, that it prompts people often to con- 
ſume, from caprice and novelty, what is really inferior to home- 


production. It may be anſwered, that this argument cuts two 
ways: for if a nation from caprice conſumes foreign commodities, 


why may not other nations from caprice likewiſe, take off thoſe 
which are left on hand? This reaſoning may appear good, in a 
theory which does not take in every political conſideration. But a 
poor manufacturer who cannot find work, becauſe the branch he 
works in is ſupplied from abroad, cannot live till the caprice of 
foreigners makes them demand his labour. If a certain number 
of inhabitants be employed in a neceſſary branch of conſumption, 
there muſt be a certain demand preſerved for it; and whatever can 
rent er this precarious, will ruin the undertaking, and thoſe em- 
ployed in it. 

A third anſwer is, that any nation who would open its ports to 
all manner of foreign importation, without being aſſured of a reci- 
procal permiſlion from all its neighbours, would, I think, very 
ſoon be ruined ; and if this be true, it is a proof that a balance of 
trade is a poſſible ſuppoſition, and that proper reſtrictions upon im- 
portation may turn to the advantage of a ſtate. 


In 
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In order to promote induſtry, a ſtateſman muſt act, as well as 
permit and protect. Could ever the woollen manufacture have 
been introduced into France, from the conſideration of the great 
advantage England had drawn from it, if the King had not under- 
taken the ſupport of it, by granting many privileges to the under- 
takers, and by laying ſtrict prohibitions on all foreign cloths? Is 
there any other way of eſtabliſhing a new manufacture any where ? 

Laying, therefore, trade = open would have this eflect, it 
would deſtroy at firſt, at leaſt, all the luxurious arts ; conſequently, 
it would diminiſh conſumption ; conſequently, diminiſh the quan- 
tity of circulating caſh ; conſequently, it would promote hoarding ; 
and conſequently, would bring on poverty in all the fates of Eu- 
rope. Nothing, I imagine, but an univerſal monarchy, governed 
by the ſame laws, and adminiſtred according to one plan well con- 
certed, can be compatible with an univerſally open trade. While 
there are different ſtates, there muſt be different intereſts ; and 
when no one ſtateſman is found at the head of theſe intereſts, there 
can be no ſuch thing as a common good; and when there is no 
common good, every intereſt muſt be conſidered ſeparately. But 
as this ſcheme of laying trade quite open, is not a thing likely to 
happen, we may ſave ourſelves the trouble of inquiring more par- 
ticularly into what might be its conſequences ; it is enough to ob- 
ſerve, that they muſt, in their nature, be exceedingly complex, and 
if we have mentioned ſome of them, it has only been to apply 
principles, and ſhew how conſequences may follow one another: 
to foretel what muff follow is excecdingly difficult, if not impoſſible. 

In diſcovering of the balance of trade, I have hitherto conſidered 
it only ſo far as the ſpecie of a country is augmented by it. In the 
ſubſequent book, when we ſhall have occaſion to bring this ſubje& 
once more upon the carpet, I thall ſhew how a balance may be ex- 
tremely favourable without augmenting the maſs of the precious 
metals ; to wit, by providing ſubſiſtence for an additional number 
of inhabitants; by increaſing the quantity of ſhipping, which is an 

VOL. I. „ article 
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article of wealth; by conſtituting all other nations debtors to it; by 
the importation of many durable commodities, which may be con- 
ſidered alſo as articles of wealth; as a well furniſhed houſe, a well 
ſtored cellar, an ample wardrobe, and a fine ſtable of horſes, are 
articles which enhance the value of the inheritance of a landed 
man. 

Then we ſhall have oben 0 to ſhew how induſtry heightens the 
permanent value of a nation, as 3 increaſes its annual 
1 


6X. 


N. 2 Ruehions and Obſervations relative to Trade and 
Induſtry. 


T is now time to draw to a concluſion of this book. The ſub- 

ject of trade and induſtry is inexhauſtible, it conſidered in all its 
branches, and traced through every conſequence. My intention 
has been to inquire into the original principles which influence 
general operations, and which, leſs or more, enter into every com- 
bination. I have repreſented trade in its infancy, manhood, and 
old age; and have endeavoured to preſcribe a general regimen of 
health for every period. It is ſufficient to be thoroughly maſter of 
the principles, to be able to apply them to particular caſes, provid- 
ing every circumſtance be exactly known. 

The intention of this chapter, is, to review ſome parts of our ſub- 
ject, which I think have not received all the light neceſſary to be 
thrown upon them, to ſuggeſt ſome remarkable differences be- 
tween antient and modern oeconomy, with regard to circulation 
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and induſtry; and, in general, to lay certain circumſtances toge- 
ther, which may point out the ſpirit of modern times, from which 
we are endeavouring to extract a ſect of conſiſtent principles. Every 
thing which points out relations is uſeful; becauſe we know no- 
thing, but through this channel. Now certain relations are too 
frequently taken for granted, and nothing is more eſſential in poli- 
tical reaſonings, than to point them out clearly, to proceed by the 
ſhorteſt ſteps, and till to keep experience and matter of fact before 
our eyes, when we draw a concluſion from a general propoſition. 
Let the concluſion appear ever ſo juſt, if, when compared with ex- 
perience, a diſagreement appears, it is ten to one we have over- 
looked ſome circumſtance, which ought to have entred into the 

combination. | | 
To illuſtrate this, let me cite a miſtake of my own, which I pur- 
poſely left uncorrected, in the ſecond chapter of the firſt book, 
where I very confidently declare, that a ſtateſman, who, upon cer- 
tain occaſions, which ſeem favourable for raiſing great ſums upon 
a people, increaſes taxes only in proportion to the intereſt of the 
money borrowed, mult be ſhortſighted and regardleſs of futurity, 
This, I remember, appeared to me at the time I wrote, ſo clear and 
evident, that I thought Iran no riſk in making it enter into a pre. 
liminary chapter. But when I came to look a little more particu- 
larly into the matter, I found I had been grofly miſtaken; as I hope 
to ſhew evidently in its proper place. Had every ſuch miſtake 
been treated with the ſame indulgence, I ſhould have been more 
employed in the correction of my own blunders, than in the pro- 
ſecution of my ſubject. People who reaſon with tolerable exactneſs 
on ſuch ſubjects, generally fall into miſtakes, from the generality 
of their propoſitions. Theſe may commonly be true enough, 
within the compaſs of the author's combinations at the time, and 
yet may not be true in every other caſe. From which I infer, that 
every one of my readers, who can form combinations more exten- 
five than mine, will find ſufficient matter for criticiſm in every pages 
lii 2 of 
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af this inquiry. So much the better: it is by ſuch criticiſms and 
diſcuſſions, that particular branches of knowledge are nn to 
the certainty of ſcience. 

The more ſimple any plan of political oeconomy is, — more it 
is eaſy to govern by general rules; the more complex it becomes, 
the more it is neceflary for a ſtateſman to enter into combinations. 
But when general rules have been long eſtabliſhed, they gain ſuch 
an authority over the minds of a people, that any deviation from 
them appears like hereſy in religion: and how ſeldom does it hap- 
pen, that a people is bleſled with a governor, who has both penc- 
tration to diſcover, art to perſuade, and power to execute a plan 
adapted to-every combination. of circumſtances. 

No change can happen in a ſtate, but what is. advantageous to- 
fome claſs or other, and when the public good requires that a ſtop 
ſhould-be put to ſuch advantages, numbers of difcontented people 
will always be found. Circumſtances, therefore, ought to be well 
weighed before new plans of adminiſtration are entred upon; and 
when once adopted, thoſe: who pretend to criticiſe, muſt ſuppoſe 
themſelves provided with ſuperior talents and better informations 
as to every circumſtance, than the author of the innovation. For 
this reaſon, there is little danger in cenſuring a ſtateſman's opinion, 
when he delivers it; but a great deal in finding fault wit. Die con- 
duct, hen his motives are not known. | 

In the former chapters, we have been treating of the nature and 
eonſequences of circulation, the effects of augmentations and dimi- 
nutions of ſpecie, and the doctrine of Mr. Hume concerning the 
balance of trade. The perſpicuity with which this author writes, 

renders his ideas eaſy to conceive; and when people underſtand 
one another, moſt diſputes are ſoon at an end. 

In order, therefore, to throw a little more light upon the nature 
of the balance of trade between nations, let me examine the fol- 


lowing queſtions while we have the * of the laſt chapter freſh. 
in our memory. 
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Quer. 1. Can any judgment be formed concerning the ſtate of 
the balance of trade of a nation, barely from the n of ſpecie 
chat is found in it? 

Lanſwer in the negative. A great ene e ſpecie of 
Europe, may be found in a country againſt which the balance of 
trade has ſtood regularly for many years. An inconſiderable pro- 
portion of it may be found in another, Wü 
in its favour for the ſame time. 

The balance upon every article of trade, may be favourable to a 
nation which ſquanders away more than the returns of it, upon 
foreign wars. 

The balance of every article of trade, may be againſt a country 
which receives more than all the loſs incurred, either from her 
mines, from countries tributary to her, or who willingly furniſh 
ſubſidies upon many political confiderations. 

Beſides theſe varieties, there are ſtill other combinations, relative 
to the ſpecie itfeff. The money found in a country, may either be 
ſaid to belong ab/olutely to the country, when neither the ſtate itſelf, 
or the particular people of it, are in debt to foreigners; or only ſo 
by virtue of a loan. Now, whether it is borrowed or not, the pro- 
perty of it belongs to the country; but the difference conſiſts in 
this, that when it is borrowed, the acquiſition of the metals adds 
nothing to the national patrimony, that is to ſay, there is no acqui- 
fition of wealth thereby made; but when it is gained by induſtry, 
the money adds to the real value of the country, in conſequence of 
the principles laid down in the 26th chapter. 


May not a nation then, having very little gold and ſilver, open a 
ſubſcription for millions, at ſo much per cent? Will not ſtrangers 
lend to her, when her own ſubjects cannot? May ſhe not yearly, 
by paying away the intereit of the money borrowed, and by a heavy 
balance of trade againſt her, be conſtantly diminiſhing her ſpecie, . 
and yet by new contracts, keep up, and even increaſe the maſs of 
the circulating value, to ſuch a degree, as to be poſſeſſed of a: 
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greater proportion of ſpecie than any of her neighbours? Far- 
ther, 


Is it not certain, that all nations will endeavour to throw their 


ready money, not neceſſary for their own circulation, into that 


country where the intereſt of money is high with reſpect to their 
own, and where conſequently the value of property in land is low; 


ſince they may either draw a high intereſt from it, or make the ac- 


quiſition of ſolid property? Forbidding therefore the acquiſition of 


ſolid property to ſtrangers, is, in effect, a prohibition upon the 
. gratuitous importation of ſpecie. I allow there may be examples 


of people who make ſuch purchaſes, with a view to draw the rents 
of the lands bought, out of the country ; but whatever be the in- 


rention at the time of purchaſe, ſuch however is the eſlect of an 
eſtabliſhed fortune in a country, that, ſooner or later, it draws the 


proprietor to it; and when this does not happen, a ſubſequent 
alienation commonly takes place. 


Were the purchaſe, therefore, of lands permitted univerſally, 


and were it eſtabliſhed, that property in land, to a certain value, 
ſhould give a right to naturalization, no doubt large ſums would 


be brought into thoſe countries, where lands are found cheapeſt; 
and as no exportable commodity is given in return, the ſpecie of 
ſuch countries might mark the quantity of lands ſold, as well as 
that of merchandize exported. For want of a ſufficient extenſion of 
theſe and many other combinations, which it would be caſy to con- 
trive, Mr. Belloni, in his Diſſertation upon Commerce, Chap. I. Set. 5. 
falls into ſeveral miſtakes, when he judges of the exportation of 
commodities of a particular country, by the quantitics of * 


found in it. | 


Eſendo adunque da cio venuto (ſays he) che Tabondanza del danaro, ovur- 
que fi ritrovi, ſigniſica Pabodanza ſteſſu delle coſe, delle quali egli & miſurs : 
percid divizigſi meritamente ſono ftati detti quegli uomin, e ricco alterſi quel 
regno, dove ft ritrava gran copia di danaro. Dal altro canto poi, ſe fi con- 
ſidera lo ftato di un regno, ed il danaro, che e dentro di efſo, tenendo ſempre 

falda 
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alda Peſſenza della moneta (che altro non ſia, che miſura di coſe, e prezzo, 
che viene in compenſo di mercanzie) ovunque di eſſa vedraſi afſluenza, ognuno 
ben vede, dove i ſubito neceſſariamente arguire, un gran traſſico di quel do- 
minio, con efito di merci, in uſo degli efteri, e all incontro ovunque queſta 


venga a mancare, doverſene dedurre grande mtroito di merci, che ſieus ſub- 


entrate nel luogo della moneta, e che Pabbiano fatta uſcire. 


Theſe conſequences are only juſt ſo far as money comes into, or 
goes out of a country, as the price of merchandize exported or im- 


ported. But how much money has not this author himſelf drawn 


into Rome from England, for the exportation of nothing but the 
bills of travellers ? | | 


On the other hand, may not a country, which is actually in poſ- 
ſeſſion of great quantities of gold and ſilver, call in theſe metals, 
and circulate, in their place, a ſymbolical money? May not a na- 
tion then, as well as a private perſon, employ this ſpecic in a pro- 
ſitable foreign trade, and gain daily by it? May ſhe not, after ſome 
time, withdraw her ſtock, by calling in her debts? And may ſhe 
not alſo call in her paper, and remain with an additional acqui- 
ſition of ſpecie in her pocket? Conſequently, during the circulation 
of the paper, no judgment can be formed as to the balance of her 
trade, by examining the ſtate of her ſpecie; becauſe I can ſuppoſe 
that at this time every ſhilling of it may be in the hands of ſtran- 
gers. Conſequently, the richeſt nation in Europe may be the 
poorelt in circulating ſpecie- 

“The writings of Mr. Gee (ſays Mr. Hume in his Political Dy- 
* courſe upon the Balance of Trade) ſtruck all the nation with a pannic 
fear, by ſhewing from a long enumeration of particulars, that 
« the balance inclined ſo much againſt us, and for ſo conſiderable 
«* ſums, that in the ſpace of five or ſix years, there would not re- 
main one ſhilling in England. But happily twenty years are 
elapſed ſince, we have ſupported a long and expenſive foreign 
war, and nevertheleſs, it is commonly believed, that money is 
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nat preſent as plentiful in the * as ever.“ * from the 
French tranſlation. 

Mr. Gee was in the wrong to conclude, that the balance of trade 
would have the effect of carrying off the coin: and Mr. Hume has 
been miſled by this miſtake, to conclude, that Mr. Gee's calculations 
were falſe. I know nothing as to the matter of fact; nor whether 
Mr. Gee was a good or a bad judge of the queſtion he treated ; but 
from what has been ſaid, I hope it appears, that the ſtate of the 
'coin in England, at the time Mr. Hume wrote, was no proof on 
either ſide. 

To judge of the balance of trade is one thing; to judge of the 
wealth of a nation as to ſpecie is another. England may greatly 
increaſe her ſpecie by her trade, and greatly diminiſh it by her 
wars: perhaps this may be the fact. She may alſo, at certain times, 
Have a balance of trade againſt her; and great ſums laid out in 
foreign wars, may be the means of making it return in her favour. 
Should that nation begin to pay off her debts to ſtrangers, in ready 
coin, might ſhe not ſoon diminiſh, perhaps exhauſt, the ſpecie ſhe 
is now poſſeſſed of; yet ſurely none ever became poorer by paying 
off their debts. Nothing is ſo eaſy as to have ſpecie, when one has 
ſolid property to pledge for it; and nothing can be worſe judged, 
than to purchaſe ſpecie from ſtrangers, at the expence of paying an 
intereſt for it, when they can contrive a circulating value in paper 
money, repreſenting the ſolid value which muſt have been pledged 

to ſtrangers for the loan of their metals. 

But till it may be aſked, how it happens, that notwithſtanding 
of the moſt unfavourable balance of trade, no nation is ever found 
to be entirely drained of her ſpecie; and fince we have proved, that 
the ſpecie of a country may be diminiſhed by a difadvanrageons 
trade, what are the principles which prevent the total diſſipation 
of it? 

This is a very curious queſtion, and opens a door to a multi- 
rude of new ideas, which will furniſh abundant matter of ſpecu- 

lation, 
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lation, when we come to treat more directly of credit. I ſhall here 
examine it in general, only for the ſake of applying the principles 
we have laid down. 

I. It may be ſaid, that as common prudence prevents a private 
perſon from ſpending to his laſt ſhilling ; ſo the like prudence com- 
monly engages a people to put a ſtop to trade, before it has had 
time totally to drain them, Although moſt people drink wine, 
there is no reaſon why every body ſhould be drunk. 

II. Nothing is ſo complicated as the balance of trade, conſidered 
among many nations. The general wealth circulates from one to 
another, as the money which the farmer gives the landlord circu- 
lates back to the farmer. In the number of hands through which 
the money paſles, ſome are of the claſs of the luxurious, ſome of 
the frugal; the firſt repreſents thoſe nations who loſe by the ba- 
lance, the latter thoſe who gain. But thc moſt induſtrious nations 
of all, and thoſe who, conſidered abſtractedly from extraordinary 
accidents, appear in the way to ſwallow up the wealth of the reſt, 
are, by the means of ſuch accidents, made liable to terrible reſti- 
tutions. How many millions, for example, has England reſtored 
to the continent, in conſequence of her wars and ſubſidies? She 
then lays a foundation for many more years of favourable balance, 
and accordingly we ſee it return to her, as the money which the 
ſtate ſpends within the nation, returns into the exchequer at the 
end of the year. 

III. It may be aſked, how it happens that no nation has ever 
ſpent to its laſt farthing, as many an individual has done? I anſwer, 
that I am far from believing that this has never happened; nay, I 
believe there is nothing more frequent or familiar than this very 
caſe, providing the riches of a country be here ſuppoſed to mean 


no more than the ſpecie ab/olutely belonging to herſelf, not borrowed | 


from other nations. 
I have ſaid above, that the acquiſition of money by induſtry, in- 
creaſed the real value of a country, as much as the addition of a 
VOL. I. K k E ; portion 
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portion of territory : now what ſhould hinder a people from ſpend- 


ing their ready money, and, at. the ſame time, preſerving their 
land? Becauſe a young gentleman, whoſe father has left him a fine 


eſtate in land, and ten thouſand pounds in ready money, has ſpent 
the ten thouſand pounds, does it follow, that he is without a ſhil- 
ling? Upon this view of the queſtion, it will, I believe, be granted, 
that Dr. Swift's idea that all the ſpecie of Ireland would in a ſhort 
time be exported, in conſequence of an unfavourable balance of trade, 
is very far from being chimerical, and might be exactly true; al- 
though at this time there be fix times more in circulation than 
ever; juſt as a perſon who is running through his fortune, has com- 
monly more money in his hands than his father uſed to have, 
. when he was acquiring it. Let Ireland pay her debts to England, 
and then count her ſpecie. Let England pay her's to all the world, 
and then weigh her gold and ſilver. Suppoſe that on ſumming up 
the accounts, there is not found one ſhilling in either country, is 

this any proof of their being undone? By no means: coin is one 
article of our wealth, but never can le the meaſure of it. 

L know little of the ſtate of Ireland; but if it be true, that I 
money is increaſing daily in that country, it is, I ſuppoſe, becauſe 
the ſpecie is daily exported to England, as the returns of eſtates 
belonging to people who reſide there, and that the Iriſh, inftead 
of buying it back again for their own uſe in circulation, augment 
their paper, in proportion to the progreſs of their induſtry ; and 
only buy ſuch quantitics of ſpecie as are neceſlary for paying the 
balance of their trade. Now by buying ſpecie, I do not ſuppoſe, 
that they bring any over to Ireland, in order to ſend it back to 
England ; but that they ſend over goods to the value, which the 
Engliſh merchants pay in ſpecie, or in Engliſh paper, to thoſe who 
are creditors upon Ireland, for the value of their rents, &c. 

Suppoſe then, for a farther illuſtration of ſome principles, that all 
the lands of Ireland belonged to Engliſhmen reſiding in their own 
cauntry, and annually drawing from Ireland the income belonging 
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to them, what would the conſequence be ? As long as this portion of 
the produce of lands, which goes for rent, (and which, as we have 
ſaid, is the fund provided for the ſubſiſtence of the free hands who 
purchaſe their own neceſlaries) could be bought and conſumed by 
the Iriſh themſelves, that is, in other words, while in Ireland there 
was a demand for this portion of the fruits, it would be paid for, 
either in coin, to the diminution of their ſpecie, or in ſomething 
which might be converted into money; that is, by the produce of 
their induſtry, and thus, by the means of trade, would come into 
the hands of the Engliſh proprietors, either in ſpecie, or in any 
other form they judged proper. 

That ſo ſoon as the demand for this portion of fruits came to fail, 
for want of money, or induſtry, in Ireland to purchaſe it, what re- 
mained on hand would be ſcnt over to England in kind; or by the 
way of trade, be made to circulate with other nations (in beef, 
butter, tzllow, &c.) who would give ſilver and gold for it, to the 
proprietors of the Iriſh lands. By ſuch a diminution of demand 
in the country, for the fruits of the earth, the depopulation of Ire- 
land would be implied; becauſe they who confumed them for- 
merly, conſume them no more ; thar is to ſay, they cither died, or 
left the country. 

To conclude, a great part of the value of a country is its produce 
and manufactures; but it does not follow, as Mr. Belloni aſſerts, 
that theſe ſhould as neceſſarily draw a proportional ſum of the gold 
and filver of Europe. into that country, as a ſhoal of ſmall fiſhes 
draws water fowl, or as charity draws the poor, or as beauty draws 
admiration. 

Qursr. 2. Can no rule be found to judge of the balance of trade 
from the ſtare of ſpecie, or at leaſt to perceive the effects of that 
balance in augmenting or diminiſhing the maſs of riches? ' 

Could it be ſuppoſed that ſpecie never circulated berween nations, 
but in the way of trade, and in exchange for oxportable commodi- 
ties, this would be a rule. | 
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in nations where the earth produces neither gold or filver, and 
where theſe metals are imported as the returns of induſtry only, 
the balance in their favour, from the introduction of ſpecie, to this 
day, would be meaſured by the quantity of it which they poſſeſs. 
Here Mr. Belloni's opinion is juſt. 

Farther, the conſumption made by any nation for the ſame term 
of years, is equal to the whole natural produce and labour of the 
inhabitants for that time, minus the quantity of ſuch produce and 
Iabour, as is, or has been equal in value to the actual 1 


fpecie. 

On the other hand, in nations where gold and ſilver are produced 
by che earth, the balance of trade againſt them, from the time 
theſe metals became the object of trade, to this day, may be eſti- 
mated by the quantity of them which has been exported. 

And farther, the conſumption made by ſuch nations, for the 
fame term. of years, is equal to the whole natural produce and la- 
bour of the inhabitants for that time, p/us the quantity of ſuch pro- 
duce and labour, as is, or has been equal to the quantity of theſe 
metals exported. 

Theſe poſitions are by much too e to be laid down as prin- 
eiples, becauſe trade is not concerned in every acquiſition or alie- 
nation of ſpecie; but they may ſerve, in the mean time, to illuſ- 
trate the doctrine we have been conſidering, and even in many 
caſes may be found pretty exact. For example, 


If it be true, that in any nation of Europe, there be now juſt as 
much ſilver and gold as there was ten years ago, and if that nation 
during this period, has ſupported, without borrowing from ſtran- 
gers, an expenſive war which may have coſt it, I ſuppoſe, five mil- 
lions, it is certain, that during this period, the home conſumption 
muſt have been the value of ſive millions leſs than the natural pro- 
duce, labour, and induſtry of the inhabitants; which ſum of five 
millions muſt have come from abroad, in return for a like value 

of 
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of the production, rene &. — and. above their own. 
eonſumptiom. + Ig y 

In this ſuppoſition, is aalen wekh (the mk remains as 
before, the balance of it only is changed. How this change is per- 
formed, and what are its conſequences, may be diſcovered by an 
application of the principles already laid down. 

,;\QuEesT. 3. What were the effects of riches. before the introduction 
of trade and induſtry? 

never can ſufficiently recommend, to my readers to compare: 
eircumſtances, in the oeconomy of the antients, with. that of mo- 
dern times; becauſe. I ſee a multitude. of new doctrines laid down, 
which, I think, never would have been broached, had ſuch cir-- 
cumſtances been properly attended to. I have endeavoured to 
fhew,. that the price of goods, but eſpecially of articles of the firſt 
neceſſity, have little or no connection with the quantities of ſpecie 
in a country. The ſlighteſt inſpection into the ſtate of circulation, 
in different ages, will fortify our reaſoning: but the general taſte 
of diſſipation which is daily gaining ground, makes people now 
begin to imagine, that wealth and circulation are ſynonimous 
terms ; whereas nothing is more contrary both to reaſon and mat- 
ter of fact. A flight review of this matter, in different ages, will 
ſer it in a clearer light than a more abſtract reaſoning can. 

It is a queſtion with me, whether the mines of Potoſi and Braſil, 
have produced more riches to Spain and Portugal, within theſe two 
hundred years, than the treaſures heaped up in Aſia, Greece, and 
Egypt, after the death of Alexander, furniſhed to the Romans, 
during the two hundred years which followed the defeat of Per- 
ſeus, and the conqueſt of Macedonia. 

From the treaſures mentioned by all the hiſtorians who have 
writ of the conqueſt of thoſe kingdoms by the Romans, I do not: 
think I am far from truth, when I compare the treaſures of the 
frugal Grecks to the mines of the new. world.. 
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What effect, as to circulation, had the accumulation of theſe vaſt 
treaſures? Not any to accelerate it, ſurely: and no perſon, the leaſt 
converſant in antiquity, will pretend that the circulating ſpecie in 
thoſe times, bore as great a proportion to their treaſures, as what 
is at preſent circulating among us, bears to the wealth of the moſt 
oeconomiſing Prince in Europe. If any one doubt of this particular, 
let him liſten to Appian, who ſays, that the ſucceſſors of Alexander, 
the poſſeſſors of thoſe immenſe riches; lived with the greateſt fru- 
gality. Thoſe treaſures were then, as I have ſaid, a real addition 
to the value of their kingdoms ; but had not the ſmalleſt influence 
upon prices. In thoſe days of ſmall circulation, the prices of every 
thing muſt have been vaſtly low, not from the great abundance of 
them, bur becauſe of the little demand; and as a proof of this, I 
cite the cxample of a country, which, within the ſpace of fifty 
years, poſſeſſed in ſhecie at one time, conſiderably beyond the worth 
of the land, houſes, ſlaves, merchandize, natural produce, move- 
ables, and ready money, at another. The example is mentioned 
by Mr. Hume, and I am ſurprized the conſequence of it did not. 
ſtrike him. For if the money they poſſeſſed was greatly above the 
worth of all their property, moveable and immoveable, ſurely it 
never could be conſidered as a repreſentation of their induſtry, 
which made ſo ſmall a part of the whole. Athens poſſeſſed, before 
the Peloponeſian war, a treaſure of ten thouſand talents; and fifty 
years afterwards, all Athens, in the ſeveral articles above ſpecified, 
did not amount to the value of fix thouſand. Hume's Political Dif 
courſes upon the Balance of Trade. 

Theſe treaſures were ſpent in the war, and they had been laid up 
for no other purpoſe. Therefore I was in the right, when I ob- 
ſerved above, Chap. 22. that war in antient times, had the effect 
that induſtry has now: it was the only means of making wealth 
circulate. But peace producing a general ſtagnation of circulation, 
people returned to the antient ſimplicity of their manners, and the 


prices of [ublillence remained on the former footing ; becauſe there 
| was 
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was no increaſe of appetite, or riſing of demand upon any neceſſary 
article. So much for tlie ſlate of wealth during the days of fru- 
Sality. | | 

The Romans ſubdued all thoſe kingdoms of the Greeks, and 
drew their treaſures to Rome, The republic went to deſtruction, 
and a ſucceſſion of the moſt prodigal Princes ever known in hiſtory 
ſucceeded one another for about two hundred years. Thoſe mon- 
ſtrous treaſures were then thrown into circulation, and I muſt now 
give an idea of the effects produced by ſuch a revolution. 

I have already obſerved (Chap. 28.) that in conſequence of the 
great prodigality of thoſe times, the prices of ſuperfluities roſe to a 
monſtrous height; while thoſe of neceſſaries kept cxceflively low. 
The fact is indifputable, and any one who inclines to ſatisfy him- 
ſelf farther, may look into that valuable collection of examples of 
antient luxury, wealth, and at the ſame time of ſimplicity, found in 
Mr. Wallace's Diſertation upon the Numbers of Mankind in antient and 
modern Times, p. 132. et ſeq. | 

But how ts it to be accounted for, that the prices of ſuperfluities 
ſhould ſtand fo high, while neceſſaries were fo low? The reafon is 
plain, from the principles we have laid down. The circulation of 
money had no reſemblance to that of modern times: fortunes 
were made by corruption, fraud, concuſlion, rapine, and penury; 
not by trade and induſtry. Seneca amafled in four years 2,400,000 
pounds ſterling. An augur was worth 3 millions ſterling. M. An» 
tony owed on the Ides of March, $322,916 pounds ſterling, and paid 
it before the calends of April. We know of no ſuch circulation, 
Every revolution was violent: the powerful were rapacious and 
prodigal, the weak were poor and lived in the greateſt fimplicity* 
conſequently, the objects of the deſires of the rich were immenſely 
dear; and the neceſſaries for the poor were oxceſlively cheap. This 
is a confirmation of the principles we have laid down in Chap. 28. 
that the price of fubſiſtence muſt ever be in proportion to tlie fa- 
culties of the numerous claſſes of thoſe who buy: that the price of 

cvery 
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every thing muſt be in proportion to the demand made for it; and 
that in every caſe, where the ſupply can naturally increaſe in pro- 
portion to the demand, there muſt be a determined proportion be- 
tween the price of ſuch articles and that of ſubſiſtence. Now in the 
examples given by Mr. Wallace, of ſuch articles as were found at 
monſtrous prices, we only find ſuch as could not be increaſed ac- 
cording to demand: here is the enumeration of them. Large aſſes 
brought from Spain, peacocks, fine doves, mullets, lampreys, 
peaches, large aſparagus, purple, wool, jewels, carpets, wveſftes 
By/me, ſlaves ſkilled in the finer arts, pictures, ſtatues, books, and 
rewards to thoſe who taught the ſciences. By caſting a glance upon 
the catalogue, we may eaſily perceive that the extraordinary price 
muſt have proceeded from the impoſſibility of augmenting the 
ſupply in proportion to the demand; not from the abundance of 
the money, which had no effect in raiſing the price of neceſ- 
ſaries. The cheapneſs again of theſe, did not proceed from vaſt 
plenty ; but becauſe the price muſt have remained in proportion 
to the faculties of the numerous poor; and becauſe the augmen- 
tation of the wealth of the rich never could increaſe their conſump- 
tion of any neceſſary article. Had the Roman empire been governed 
with order and tranquility, this taſte of luxury, by precipitating 
money into the hands of the numerous claſſes, would, in time, 
have wrought the effects of multiplying the number of the induſ- 
trious, by purging the lands; conſequently, of increaſing the de- 
mand for vendible ſubſiſtence ; conſequently, of raiſing the price of 
it. And on the other hand, the adequate proportion between ſer- 
vices and rewards given by the public, would have checked the 
other branch of circulation which produced thoſe monſtrous for- 
tunes, to wit, rapine and corruption: and induſtry receiving a re- 
gular encouragement, every article of extraordinary demand for 
delicate aliments, birds, fiſhes, fruits, &c. would have been ſup- 
plied with ſufficient abundance ; and conſequently, would have 
fallen in its price. But when either deſpotiſm or ſlavery were the 

6 patrimonial 
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patrimonial inheritance of every one on coming into the world, 
We are not to expect to fee the ſarae principles operate, as in ages 
where the monarch and the peaſant are born equally free to * 
the ꝓroviſion made for them by their forefathers. 


1 ſhall now come nearer home, and examine a very 3 
difference between the oeconomy in practice ſome hundred years 


ago, and that of the ꝓreſent time, with regard to the method of 


levying men and money. 

This change is a conſequence of trade and induſtry, and as I have 
been preparing the way for the introduction of other matters which 
equally owe their exiſtence to them, it may not be improper, in 
this laſt chapter, to point out the natural cauſes of this change in 
modern politics. When people conſider effects only, without exa- 
mining the cauſes which prodace them, they commonly blame 
raſhly, or fall into an idle admiration of fortune. It is only by 
_ tracing natural cauſes, that we come at the means of forming a 


ſolid judgment of the nature of every abuſe, and of * advan- 


tage. 
The general taſte for the extenſion of induſtry, is what has brought 
ſuch loads of money into circulation ; not the diſcovery of America. 


We read of treaſures in antient times which appear to rival the 


wealth of modern Europe. Appian, as cited by Mr. Hume, men- 


tions a treaſure of the Kings of Egypt, of near two hundred mil- 


lions ſterling; and ſays, that all the ſucceſſors of Alexander were 
nearly as rich, and fully as frugal. Frugality then is compatible 
with the greateſt wealth. Therefore the wealth of America, has 
not been the cauſe of European refinement; but the extenſion of 
civil liberty has obliged the poſſeſſors of treaſures, which in all 
ages have been coveted by man, to open their repoſitories, in order 
to procure the ſervice of thoſe who formerly made a branch of 


the property of the moſt wealthy. This is the foundation of trade 
and induſtry. | 


VOL. I. I. 11 Why, 
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Why, therefore, has trade and induſtry laid the foundation of 
taxes and ſtanding armies, which appear ſo geg to the one and 
the other? | 

I anſwer ſhortly, that very little change has been made as to 
things themſelves by that revolution; but with reſpect to the order 
of things, the difference is great. Trade and induſtry cannot flou- 
riſh without method and regularity; taxes and ſtanding armies are 
only a ſyſtematical execution of the old plan, for preſerving the 
power, ſafety, and independence of the nations of Europe. 

Taxes are no more than the liquidation of thoſe ſervices which 
formerly were performed in kind. Standing armies are become 
neceſſary, that the call of the rich luxurious, who are inſatiable 
in their demand for the ſervice of the poor, may not be able 
to engroſs alſo the hands neceſſary for the defence of the ſtate. 
Perſonal ſervices were the taxes of former times. Let no man 
imagine, that ever any ſtate could ſubſiſt without the contri- 
bution of its ſubjects. But a more authentic proof of this opinion 
is, that in the year 1443, while Charles the VIlth was engaged in 
the long war with the Kings of England, who diſputed with him 
the monarchy of France, the ſervices of the vaſſals of that kingdom 
(by the cdi& of Saumur of the 14th of September) were formally 
converted into the perpetual Taille; and this may be conſidered, as 
the foundation of the regular military force of the French nation. 
No body, in thoſe days, imagined ſuch an impoſition to be oppreſ- 
ſive or unjuſt: and if thoſe who remain ſubject to it, appear under 
oppreſſion at preſent, it is only becauſe they continue in their antient 
ſituation. Perſonal ſervices are the heavieſt of all impoſitions. 

QuesT. 4. Why, therefore, are taxes ſo generally cried out 
againſt, why do they appear ſo new an invention, and why do people 
flatter” themſelves, that there is a poſſibility of putting an end to 
ſo general an oppreſſion? I anſwer, becauſe people commonly at- 
tend to words, and not to things. In former times, the great bulk 


of the inhabitants lived upon the 3 and were bound to per- 
4 ſonal 
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ſonal ſervice. - This kind of impoſition was familiar, general, and 
equal; every claſs of the people was bound to ſervices analogous to 
their rank in the ſtate. The induſtrious who lived without any depen- 
dence upon the lands, and who did not enjoy the privileges of cities 
and corporations, were ſo few, that they were not an object of public 
attention. Farther, moſt privileges then known, were in conſe- 
quence of land-property ; conſequently, thoſe independent people 
were in a manner without protection, they were vaſſals to no body; 
conſequently, had no body to intereſt themſelves for them; conſe- 
quently, were a prey to every one who had power, and no body 
Was ſorry to ſee a rich fellow, who had got plenty of ready money, 
and who ſeemed to do nothing for it, plundered by a lord who ap- 
pearcd in the ſervice of his country. We ſee in the time of the 
croiſades how odious all thoſe money gatherers were; theſe were 
what we now call traders, it was principally in hatred to them, 
that the borrowing of money at intereſt was declared antichriſtian; 
becauſe the Jews were principally in thoſe days the merchants or 
the money lenders. 3 
In the beginning of the ſixteenth century, when Princes began to 
take a taſte for magniſicence, ſinding no body, almoſt, within their 
own country capable to ſupply them, they uſed to ſend to Flanders 
and Venice, the great trading ſtates in thoſe days, for many kinds 
of manufactures. This is the fountain of foreign trade in Europe. 
Theſe two ſtates percciving the great benefit reſulting to them from 
this new taſte of diſlipation, gave great encouragement to the in- 
duſtrious. Had they begun to impoſe high taxes upon them, they 
would have ruined all. Induſtry, then, was encouraged at firſt, 
and little loaded with any impoſition. This is perfectly conſiſtent 
with our doctrine. Some Princes, perceiving the daily diminution 
of their wealth, made efforts to: reſtore this antient ſimplicity, by 
forbidding this hurtful trade ; others, ſuch as Francis I. of France, 
and Henry VIII. of England, endeavoured all they could to eſta- 
bliſh * in their own ſtates. For this purpoſe, great privi- 
L112 leges 
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leges were granted to the induſtrious, 'who thereby iticreafed daily; 
But this revolution naturally purged the lands, and by that 
operation diminiſhed the number of perſonal fervice- mer; or; as 
in France, where perſonal fervice was at an end, the- rrumber of 
thoſe-ſubject to the taille. I ſhall not trace this progreſs very mi- 
nutely, but come directly to the period of extenſive taxation. When 
induſtry was fairly eſtabliſhed; and when nations began to be well! 
clothed with- the produce of their own fort, wrought up in a thou- 
ſand different forms, by their own induſtrious fubjects, Princes ſoon 
perceived their treaſures to melt away, and ſaw plainly; tharwith- 
out a method of drawing back the money from this new elaſs of 
inhabitants, the whole wealth. of the ſtate would come to center in 
their hands; but the means of coming at money was extremely. 
difficult. The proprietors of the riches had no-foli@ property in pro- 
portion; and their money was inaceeſſible. Some betook them - 
ſelves to violence, and others to fraud: the one and the other pro- 
duced the worſt effects. The violence deſtroyed induſtry, and ren - 
dred the induſtrious miſerable: for we have obſerved, that. when 
inhabitants are once purged from off the lands, they. have no. re- 
fource left them but their induſtry. ; whereas let a peaſant be robbed 
ever ſo often of his money, he ſtill has the earth to maintain him. 
The fraudulent corrupted the great; the miniſters of Princes be- 
came the terror of every man who had money; they enriched 
themſclves by accepting of compoſitions, and the ſtate remained 
conſtantly in want. At laſt, the ſcheme of proportional taxes took 
place :- but for this purpoſe it was neceflary to obtain the conſent 
of the whole ſtate; for no Prince's power extended ſo far, and they 
were not come to the time of being able to enlarge their prero- 
gative. Such impoſitions, therefore, were firſt introduced in repub- 
lics, and mixed governments. In monarchies they were eſtabliſhed 
with more difficulty ;: becauſe the great were equally affected by 
them with the ſmall. But when long and expenſive wars rendred 
ſupplies of money abſolutely neceſſary, then were taxes conſented. 
6 to; 
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to; and che Prince who had. not power enough to n 
eaſily found means to krep them up, when. once introduced. 

From this progreſs we may eaſily diſcover the reaſon why taxes 
are cried out againſt. The ſyſtem appears new, becauſe we remem- 
Ber, in a manner, the doubling of the impoſitions, and we ſee them 
daily gaining ground; but we never reflect on the change of cir- 
cumſtances, and ſeldom attend to the conſequences of that new 
ſpecies of circulation, which is carried on between the public and. 
thoſe employed by it. The ſtate now pays for every ſervice, becauſe: 
the people furniſh it with money for this purpoſe: 

If the blood therefore be let out, in modern times, at a thouſand- 
orifices of the body politic, there are juſt as many abforbitories (if 
may be allowed ſuch an expreſſion) opened to receive it back. 
From this laſt circumſtance I imply the perpetuity of taxes, while: 
this ſyftem of palitical oeconomy prevails. We have not as yet. 
ſeen an example of any ſtate abohſhing them, though-many indeed. 
have had ſuch a ſcheme in view. But to reſume my former com- 
pariſon, I may ſuggeſt, that if all the orifices through: which the 
blood iſſues, ſhould be bound up, all the abforbitories which are 
fed with the returning blood, muſt be ſtarved. But more of this. 
in its proper place. 

QuesT.-5. Why are ſtanding armies a conſequence of trade- and 
induſtry ? 

In the firſt place, armies in all ages, paſt, preſent; and to come, 
have been, are, and will be calculated for offenfive and defenſive 
war; while therefore war ſubſiſts among men, armies in one way 
or other, will be neceſſary. 

The advantage of regular armies has been known in all ages; 
and yet we find, that for many centuries they appeared in a man- 

ner diſcontinued ; that is to ſay, we read neither of legions, nor of 
" regiments, nor of any denomination of bodies of warlike men, 
kept up and exerciſed in time of peace, as was the cuſtom while 
the Roman empire ſubſiſted: and now, ſince trade has been eſta-- 
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bliſhed, we ſee the antient Roman military oeconomy again revived.” 
Let us therefore apply our principles, in order to account for this 
revolution alſo. = 

During the Roman empire, there was a very great flux of money 
into the coffers of the ſtate, which proceeded more from rapine than 
from taxes. Conſequently, it was an eaſy matter to to keep up large 
bodies of regular forces. 

With theſe they ſubdued the world, as I may call it, that is, 
all the polite nations then known ; the Carthaginians, Greeks, and 
Aſiatics. Had they remained ſatisfied, their empire might poſſibly 
have ſubſiſted ; becauſe people who are rich, luxurious, and polite, 
are commonly peaceable. But nothing could ſatisfy their ambition: 
they conquered Gaul, and ſtretched the boundary of their empire 
from the flreights of Gibraltar to the mouth of the Rhine. All 
was peaceable on that ſide, and in two or three centuries, both Spain 
and Gaul had adopted the ſpirit, language, and manners of the Ro- 
man people. But when they paſſed the Rhine, the Danube, and 
the Euphrates, they found mankind ſtill leſs cultivated, and very 
little known. Their enemies fled before them, and left a territory 
which was not worth poſſeſſing. This of all barriers is the ſtrongeſt. 
By carrying on war againſt ſuch people, the match was very un- 
equal; thoſe nations had every thing to gain, and nothing to loſe; 
the Romans had all to loſe, and nothing to win. Thoſe wars con- 
tinued until the Barbarians learned the Roman diſcipline, and be- 
came warriors. It was the moſt profitable trade for them, as well 
as the only means of ſafety. That this was the plan of their oeco- 
nomy appears plainly from the form of government every where 
eſtabliſhed by them. Where every free man was a ſoldier, there 
was no occaſion for a regular militia. 

Men are governed by prejudice more than by reaſon: to this 1 
attribute the ſudden change in the government of Europe. In place 
of one man governing the world, as was the caſe of the Emperors, 
me new ſpirit was, that all ſoldiers were equal, and a King was 

but 
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but primus inter pares. The ſudden revolution had the effect of 
ruining every thing: learning, induſtry, politics, all went to wreck. 
One hundred years of barbarity muſt ruin the effects of a thouſand centuries of 
politeneſs. This is the date of the annihilation of ſtanding armies. 
A powerful Prince, ſuch as Charles the Great, who acted in a high 
ſphere, and who made the world his own, might, during his life- 
time, eſtabliſh the old occonomy. But the general eſtabliſhment of 
the feudal form of government, which, no doubt, was the beſt for 
preſerving a great empire, filled with barbarity every where, joined 
with the weakneſs of that Prince's ſucceſſors, introduced a new 
form leſs barbarous than the former, but equally compatible with 
a numerous ſtanding militia. Every Baron became a ſovereign, and 
his vaſſals were bred to arms; but as they were forced to attend the 
plough for ſubſiſtence, as well as the camp; Wars were carried on 
conſiſtently with agriculture. Certain months of the year were ap- 
propriated for war; others for peace. This was eaſily accom- 

pliſhed: war was conſtantly at the door; a campaign was finiſhed 
in a week, becauſe every man's neareſt neighbour was commonly 
his worſt enemy. 

Europe remained in this general ſtate of confuſion for ſome cen- 
turies. Princes had, during that period, a moſt precarious autho- 
rity, and when any nation chanced to be under the government of 
one who had talents to unite his ſubjects, he became ſo formidable 
that there was no poſſibility of reſiſting him. ln thoſe days, it was 
a hard matter to form an idea of a balance of power; becauſe there 
was no rule to determine the force of nations. Under the Otho's, 
Germany threatned Italy with chains; under Edward and Henry, 
England ſeemed on the road of adding all France to her monarchy ; 
Ferdinand the catholic, laid the foundation of the Spaniſh greatneſs, 
and his ſucceſſors bid fair for the univerſal monarchy of Europe. 
In our days, the acquiſition of a ſmall province, nay of a conſider- 
able rown, is not to be made by conqueſt, without a general con- 
vention between all the powers of Europe, and thoſe who are con- 

verſant 
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verſant in-forcign affairs, can eſtimate, in a minute, the force af 
Princes, by the troops they are able to maintain; nothing is ſo 
eaſy. as to lay down, on a ſheet of paper, a ſtate of all the armed 
men in Europe. A Prince can hardly add a ſoldier to a company, 
but all the world is informed of it. Excepting the extent of their 
credit, and the talents of their generals and counſellors, cvery 
thing relative to power is become the object of computation. 
Hence the balance of power, formerly unknown, is now become 
Familiar. So much is ſufficient for the matter of fact; let us now 
examine why trade and indy have given riſe to ſo regular a ſyſlem 
of war. 
I he reaſon is, becauſe. 3 in a ſtate where thoſe are introduced, 
every thing muſt be made regular, or all will go to wreck. The 
keeping up of large armies, is the remains of that turbulent ſpirit 
which animated royalty for ſo many centuries. All literature is 
filled with warlike ſentiments, from the books of Moſes to the news 
papers of this day. A young perſan-cannot learn to read without 
imbibing the fire of war. But as nothing is ſo evident, from the 
conſideration of the total revolution in the ſpirit of the people of 
Europe, as that war 1s inconſiſtent with the proſperity of a modern 
ſtate, 1 ſometimes allow my imagination to carry me ſo far as to 
believe the time 1s at hand when war will come to ceafe. But 
there is no ſuch thing as predicting in political matters: general 
peace is a contingent conſequence which a thouſand accidents may 
prevent; and one among the reſt is, that the whole plan of modern 
policy may be broken to pieces, before Princes come to diſcover 
that it is their intereſt to be quiet. The ambition of one, arms all 
the reſt, and when once they are at the head of their armies, want 
of money only aſſembles a congreſs, not to make peace, but that 
the parties may have ſome years to gather new force. 

It is not therefore trade and induſtry which have given birth to 
ſtanding armies, they have only rendred war impoſſible without 
them. Ii is the ambition of Princes to extend their dominion, and 

| even 
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even ſdmetimes to extend their tommerce, which gives ocexfion to 
war. And we ſee daily how difficult it becomes to provide trdops 
for'chis purpoſe, from nd other reafon fo much as from the pro- 
grefs of wade and induſtry. ' 'Thofe who have the money cannot 
have. the nien, thofe who have the men cannot have the money. 
Do we not ſee how the greateſt monarchy in Europe, the Prince 
whohas the moſt nlllions of ſubjedts;: cannot preferve the rank of 
power he has preſcribed to himſelf (i golirical urreſſary | for war) 
withour'a body of above thirty thouſand ſtrangers, in the time of 
the moſt profound peace, and after the greateſt reduction judged 
conſiſtent with the ſafery of the coumry* "Theſe coſt vaſtly*more 
then national troops, and brave men of all countries are alike; fo 
that the only reaſon for keeping up ſo large a body of foreigners, 
is to facilitate augmentations hen occaſion requires it; and not to 
and induſtry, after the ſuperſfuſties of theſe have fallen in, to com- 
plear chat Body of troops which experience mmm te 
proportioned to ſuch fuperfluities² 

From this ſhort expoſition let me deduce ins That ſince 
every ſtate has occaſton, aceording to the preſent ſyſtem of Burope, 
for a certain number of armed men for their defence, the firſt care 
of a ſtateſman, is, to diſcover to what number thoſe of his ſubjects, 
who willingly prefer the conditions offered for military ſervice to 
the occupations of induſtry, may amount. If He finds theſe exceed 
the rumber wanted for recruiting the army, it is a good reaſon to 
diminiſh the pay; until the encouragement comes upon a level 
with the fupply demanded. If on the contrary, the number of vo- 
lunteers falls below the ſtandurd required; he muſt examine the 
fate of the balance of work and demand, before he cati give any 
farther encouragement. H this balance ſtunds even; he muſt take 
care that the pay given to ſoldiers be not carried ſo high, as to en- 
gage thoſe of the loweſt claſs of profitable induſtry to deſert it. 
VO. I. Mm m What 
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What meaſures] therefore extibe! fallen upon? There are two. 
Either to hire foreign troops, as many ſtates dog and I ſuppoſeꝛi for 
good reaſbns, only becauſe it is done. But I ſhould prefer another 
method, which is to ereate a ne claſs of inhabitants, appropriated 
for fupplying the army, upon the principle above laid down, that 
he who feeds may have as many mouths as he pleaſes; öffter ino 
I would therefore fix the military pay at a rate below the profits 
of uſeful induſtry, and accept of ſuch as ſhould offer. For the aug- 
mentation of this claſs, I would receive all male children who 
ſhould be given or expoſed by their parents. Theſe ſhould he bred 
to every ſort of labour for which the ſtate has occaſion, and their 
numbers might be carried to xwWenty per cent. above that which 
might be judged neceſſary in time of the hotteſt war. Out of this 
claſs only, the ſtanding forces might be recruited: thoſe; Who re- 
mained might be employed in every public ſervice; ſuch as work 
ing in arſenals, docks, highways, public buildings, &c. By taking 
care of the children of this hole claſs; their numbers would; riſe 
to whatever height might be judged neceſſary. The ſame ſpirit 
would be kept᷑ up they might ſerve by turns, and all become diſ- 
Hplined. This is a good ſcheme; in many caſes, and is an im- 
provement upon the diſtribution of the inhabitants: the execution 
is gradual; therefore no ſudden revolution is implied. But it is 
ſit only for a ſtate which can augment its numbers, / without 
| ſeeking for ſubſiſtence from without. It would ſpare the land and 
manufactures, and be SEO" AG Os ** all be e 
every claſs. + The 
This ſubject ſhall ta in la fifcly book per Vin we come 10 
the application of the amount of taxes. At nn has found 2 
place, only becauſe the ſupport of a national force has been 
among the objects of attention of thoſe ſtateſmen who are at/ the 
head of rich and pe nations which have loſt their ae 
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urs re. Whatare the principles upon which nene 
of nations is to be eſtima tei 28 em N71970t id 1 19511 
Without ſome limitations, no queſtion can be more difficulr 20 
reſolve-than- this; it muſt therefore be examined only in ſo far as it 
ooines under the inffuenoe of certain Principles. It is as Rk. 
to eſtimate the real force of a nation, as it is to eſtimate that of any 
confiderable quantity of gun- powder, and for the ſame reaſon. 
Nhe nation cannot exert! all its: force at once, no more chan the 
povdep can be all inſlamed at once, and the ſucceſlive efforts, of a 
mal power, are never equally effedtual with, the momentous ſhock 
of a great one! In proportion, therefore, as the ſpirit of individuals is 
moved to concur with the public meaſure, a people become powerful; 
and as [know of no principle which can-regulate ſuch affections of 
the mind, we muſt throw them quite out of the queſtion, and mea- 
ſure the power of nations by the quantity of men and money at a 
flatefman's command; in conſequence ot the oeconomy he has eſta- 
bliſhed . Let me then ſuppoſe two nations, where the number of 
inhabitants, and weight of gold and ſilver are abſolutely, the ſame, 
military genius and diſcipline quite equal. From what has been 
faid, we muſt determine that nation to be the ſtrongeſt, which, 
without difturbing the oeconomy of their ſtare, can raiſe the greateſt 
proportion of men, and draw the greateſt mem 
che public coffers: 4 1243 is 163 F JJ £3k- BR We "7 
"When the number of infrabionatels, — firſt thing to be 
known is the nature of the produce of the country, whether moſtly 
in corn, wine, or paſture: the more the ground is laboured, and 
the more 'crops it yearly produces; the. fewer free bands it will 
maintain in proportion to the whole, this. computation, muſt, then 
proceed upon the principles laid down above, Book I. Chap, 8. 
Ven once you come at the number of free hands, you muſt 
examine the ſtate of luxury. Luxury is juſtly ſaid to efferainate a 
nation, becauſe the great multitude of hands taken up in ſupply · 
ing the inſtruments of it to the rich, diminiſhes greatly the num. 
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ber af ſuch as can be employed in wu, L matufacturers and 
folks accuſtomed to a ſedentary life, are at à certain age taken from 
trades, ta compoſe armies, hey will make bad ſoldiers; and the 
ſtrength of a nation lies chiefly in the valour and ſtrength of the 
ſoldiery. Luxury therefore effominates a nation in general: but it 
does not follow, from hence, that the moſt luxurious are che moſt 
effeminate, and moſt improper far war; on the contrary, they are 
found to be the brayeſt and moſt proper. The effeminacy and baſe- 
neſs of mind, in point of cqurage, are found in the ſedentary mul- 
titude. The truth of this might, be proved from many examples 
in antient hiſtory, if the preſent liruation of . left the ſmalleſt 
room to doubt of it. e bernH N 90! Gt 0 
- The more therefore 3 r in a country, the fewer 
good troops can be raiſed in it, and vice weyſe,.. But it is not ſufft- 
cient to have men for war, the men muſt be enabled to ſubſiſt, and 
in the modern way of making war, their ſubſiſtence and other ex- 
pences require large ſums of money. We muſt then examine what 
proportion of the general wealth may be applied to this purpoſe. 
If in any country the riches ba found in few hands, the ſtate will 
be poor; becauſe the opulence of the public treaſure depends greatly 
upon a right and proportional diſtribution of wealth among the in- 
habitants. Riches are only acquired three Ways. Firſt, Gratuitouſly, 
as by ſucceſſion, gift, or the like; ſecondly, by induſtry: and laſtly, 
by penury. Thoſe wha are poor are ſeldom enriched gratuitouſly, 
never by penury, and always by induſtry; when a poor man grows 
rich in any ſtate, he changes in ſo far the balance of wealth, for 
what is added to him is taken from another. When a ſpirit of in- 
duſtry prevails, the balance is always turning in favour of the 
induſtrious, and as it is a pretty general rule, chat the rich are not the 
moſt laborious, ſo the balance is generally turning againſt chem. 
This. being the caſe, the more that induſtry prevails, the quicker 
will this revolution be brought an. By fuch rewalutions, wealth 
becomes a for by being cquably | difirebwted; I do · not 
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mean, chat every indbeiduuat comes 6 have h fa fire; but A 
equal chance, I may ſay a certainty, of becoming rich in propor- 
tion to his induſtry. Riches which are acquired by ſueceſſion, or 
any other gratuitous means, do not in the leaſt contribute to ci 
culation, the owner, as has been faid, only changes his name. 
Thoſe made by penury or hoarding, inſtead of adding to, evidently 
diminiſh circulation. It is, therefore, by induſtry alone that 
wealth is made to circulate, and it is by its circulation only, that 
money is uſeful. When large ſums are locked up, they td 
nothing they are therefore locked up not to be uſeful while the: 
remain ſeereted; but that they may be uſeful when brought out in 
order to be alienated. In a ſtate, therefore, where there are a few 
very rich and many very poor, there muſt be much money locked 
up; for without money none can be rich, and if it were not locked 
up it muſt fall into the hands of the poor. Why! Becauſe the rich 
will not give it to the rich, gratuitouſly, nor will they labour to ac - 
quire it; either then the common people muſt be lazy and unwilling 
to work, or the rich muſt be ſo penurious ant addicted to hoardirig 
as to keep it out of the hands of the poor. In both which caſes, if 
there be money in the country, it muſt be found in coſſers. 
From theſe poſitions it may be concluded, that wealth which 
produces nothing to its owner, cannot be ſuppoſed to produce any 
thing to the ſtate: conſequently, that ſtate in which there is the 
quickeſt circulation of money, is, ceteris paribut, that in which the 
greateſt proportion of the general wealth may be raifed for the pub- 
lic ſervice. This is all that is neceſfary to obſerve at preſent: when 
we have examined the nature of credit and taxes, and the principles 
upon which they may be levied in different countries, and under 
different forms of government, we ſhall diſcover more e Tales for 
eſtimating the force of different ſtate. - 
The principles of induftty have been fo interwoven with thoſe ot 
rade, through all the chapters of this fecond'book, that it 1s now 


proper, before we diſmiſs the ſubject, to examine a Httte into' tlie 
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nature of the fi, eonHwtred more abſtra ce atv? Dr AεεN“Ed 
from its relation to the eqtivdlent” given for ir, which ig the proper 
characteriſtic of trade, and from ach Frede gas the intimate con- 
en between hen. D νν 511 nt 40 £19067 44059 A 

Th ebleck Of Garieruity hitherto uus beet e, deter ches 
thod of "engaging a free people in the advancemetit of the ene ind 
the other, as a means of making their: foeiety live in eaſe; by reci- 
procally contributing to the relief of | each others wants. Let us 
next examine ſome farther conſequences. We are now to caſt our 
eyes upon another view of this Exrenfive' landſcape, where! tHe per- 
ſonal advantages, immedlately felt from this gentle band df mutuul 
dependence, are not to fix our attention ſo much as the effects pro- 
duced by induſtry upon. the face of things, and 12 US a 
People. 1 

The better to 8 . idea, which L nd a lire 8 Jes me 
— that hitherto we have treated our ſuhject, according to the 
principles which ſhould direct a flateſman, to advance trade and 
induſtry, by engaging the rich to give bread to the poor. Now we 
are to examine che conſequences reſulting from the execution of 
this plan; and compae the difference between a country which 
has been inhabited by a people abundantly provided for witiiout 
induftry and labour, and one occupied by another who have fubſiſted 
by theſe means: aid farther, we are to examine induſtry as pro- 
ducing. effefts more or Teſs hürtful to the ſimplicity of manners, 
and more or leſs pe rmanent and beneficial, according as it has been 
directed towards different objects. 
1 can, cafly ſuppoſe a nation living in the greateſt Groplicity, 
even going naked, but abundantly fed, either with the ſpontaneous 
fruits af the earth, or by an agriculture proportioned. to the wants 
of every one, and where very little alienatlon or exchange takes 
place. From this primitive life, as I may call it, the degrees of 
induftry, like imperceptible ſhades, may be àugmemted; and the 
augmentation, as I apprehend, is to be meafured, not ſa much by 
3 the 
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the degree of occupatian, eh che inhahfants punſug, 28 by che 
quantity of permutation among them: becauſe Lala pe νν 
implies ſuperfluity of ſeme thus II bas hg 10 ifi 

A people then lives in the utmoſt ſumplicity, e info 
far in common, as that none can acquire che property of it, but in 
virtue of his poſſeſſion as the means of ſubũſtence; and when every 
one is employed in providing neceſſaries for himſelf, and for thoſe 
who, belong to him. The moment any one has ↄccaſion for the 
210 AUB) OI WO 8 3 en (12109410007 19aits1 Smot samers res 

- 4, Our firſt parents, placed in Paradiſe, were fen from he hand gf Gag, and fred 


by the conſtitution of their nature, from evecy uneaſy, animal deſire... Since the fall, 
the whole human \ ſpecies have been employed i in contriving and executing methods for 
relieving the wants which are the conſequences of ſuch deſires, 


Hence I conclude, that had the fall never taken place, the buckaits of man would 
have been totally different from what they are at preſent. May I be allowed to fup- 
poſe, chat in fiich a happy ſtate, he might have been endowed with a faculty of rranſ- 
mirting his moſt complex ideas with the ſame perſpicuity with which' we now tranſmit 
choſe relating to geometry, nombers, colobrs,” & e. From this T' infer, there would 
have been no difference of ſentiment, do diſpute; no competition between man and 
man. Tbe progreſs in acquiring uſeful knowledge, the pleaſure of communicating diſ- 
coveries, old RYDER * e REO e 
itſelf. wy OT 1 vt hari anne 

- Mankind, therefore, fer our es u (yitere-of. ring, without labour, — 
dglry,. witbaut wants, without dependence, without ſybordinazion z .conſequently, 
bad the remained in that ſtate, the lapſe of time would h have p roduced 1 change upon 
any thingy | bur the fare of knowledge. Baniſhed from Paris, a wan began to plow 
the ground, "conſequently to change her ſurface: he built Roth made bridges, traced 
roads, and by degrees has come, in different ages, to 'pleaſe ind gritly his inclinativnd, 
by nomberleſs occupations and purfhits,” conſtantly Uictated tb him by his wants; that 
is, by hd imperfeckiohs, ind by the deſires! Which they inſpite. 'When'theſe are ſatib- 
fied, his phyſieal happideſdjs'carried as far ac poſible ; but as-mankind ſeldom remain 
in a ſtate of contentment, aud that bur nature conſtantly prompta us to add ſomething 
new, e our former enoymenta, ſa it naturalin Happens, et ſocieties once eſtabliſhes, 
daily becomes more laborious. , MI 0 41 Aba viQns 101142910090 JU6 
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ſervice of another, independent of him, he myſt have an equira- 
lent to give. This equivalent muſt, be fomething' moveable, ſome 
fruit of the earth, pure or modified, ſuperſluous, not neceſſary, not 
the earth itſelf, becauſe this is the foundation of his fubſiſtence; 
and he can never alienate what is eſſential to his being, in order to 
procure a ſuperfluity. From this we may deduce a principle that 
the alienftion of confumable commodities is a conſequence of ſu- 
perfluity alone, as this again is the bane of ſimplicity. -Conſe- 
quently, he who would carry ſimplicity to the utmoſt length, ought 
to proſcribe all alienation; conſequently, all dependence among 
men; conſequently, all ſubordination: every one ought to be en- 
tirety dependent upon his own labour, and nothing elſe. 

Were man either reſtored to his primitive ſtate of innocence, or 
reduced to a ſtate of brutality ; were his purſuits either purely ſpi- 
ritual, or did they extend no farther than to the gratification of his 
animal deſires, and acquiſition of his phyſical-neceflary ; ſuch an 
oeconomy might be compatible with ſociety. But as we ſtand in a 
middle ſtate between the two, and. have certain deſires which par- 
ticipate of the-one and of the other, the gratification of which con- 
ſtitute what we have called our political. neceſſary (which we cannot 
procure. to ourſelves, becauſe the very nature of it implies ſupe- 
riority and ſubordination, as well as a mutual dependence among 
men) a total obſtruction to alienation becomes compatible with go- 
vernment, conſequently with human ſociety ; and this being the 
caſe, all ſimplicity of manners is only relative. Our fathers looked 
upon the manners of their anceſtors as ſimple, theſe again admired 
the ſimplicity of the patriarchs ; and perhaps the time may come, 
when, the manners of the eighteenth. century may be called the 
noble ſimplicity of the antients. 

As ſimplicity of manners is therefore relative, let us decide, that 
as long as ſuperfluity does more good in providing for the poor, 
than hurt in corrupting the rich ; ſo far it is 00 be approved of and 
no farther. 


Bra 
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-+ Hereatt is-urged, that ſimce ſuperfluity is only good, ſo far as it 
provides fubſiſtence for the poor, why may not the purſuits of in- 
duſtry be turned towards objects which cannot corrupt the mind? 
Why, in place of fine clothes, elegant entertainments, magnificent 
furniture, carving, gildings, and embroidery, with all the ſplen- 


dor to be ſeen in palaces, gardens, operas, balls, and querades, 
proceſſions, 'ſhews, horſe-races, and diverſions of eve why 
might not, I fay, the multitudes which afe employed in ſupplying 
theſe tranſitory gratiſications of human weakneſs (not to call them 
by a worſe name) be employed in making highways, bridges, ca- 
nals, fountains, fortiftcations, harbours; public buildings, and a 
thouſand other works, both uſeful to ſociety, and of good example 
to ſueceeding generations? Suchemployments are eternal monu- 
ments of grandeur, they are of laſting utility, and are no more to 
be compared to the trifling induſtry of our days, chan an Egyptian 
pyramid is to be compared with, the luxury of Cleopatra, or the 
via appia with the ſuppers of Heliogabalus. This was the taſte in 
the virtuous days of antient ſimplicity: the greatneſs of a people 
appeared in the magnificence. of uſeful works, and as virtue diſ- 
appeared, a luxury reſembling that of modern times took place. 
The aqueducts, common ſewers, temples, highways, and burying 
places were the ornaments of confular Rome. The imperial gran- 
deur of that city ſhone out in amphitheatres and baths; and the 
turpitude of manners (ſay che patrons of ſimplicity) which broughr 
on the decline, ought to terrify thoſe who make the apology of mo- 
dern luxury and diſſipation. 


In order to ſet this queſtion in a clear light, and to do juftice both 
to the antients and moderns, let us once more enter into an exami- 


nation of circumſtances, and ſeek for effects in the cauſes which 


produce them. Theſe are uniform in all ages; and if manners are 
different, the difference muſt be accounted for, without deere 
ing the yiingiptes of reaſon and common ſenſe. 
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_ Quesr. 7. In what manner, Fherefore, may a ſtateſman, eſta- 
bliſh induſtry, © as not to 8 Gmplicity,, nor occaſion/a,ſudden 
evolution in the manners of his people, the great daſles of 
which are ſuppoſed to live ſecure i in eaſe and happineſs ; and, at 

the ſame time, ſo as to provide every one with . who may 


be in want? > 
The obſervations w we are going to 10000 will point out the anſwer 


to · this queſtion: they will unfold till farther the political oeco- 
nomy of the antients, and. explain how manners remained ſo pure 
from vicious luxury, notwithitanding the great and ſumptuous. 
works carried on, which ſtrike us with ſo lofty an idea of their uſe: 
ful magnificenec' and noble fimplicity. Theſe obſervations will 


; Alſo confirm the juſtneſs of a diſtinction made, in the firſt chapter 
of this book, between labour and induſtry; by ſhewing that laboun 


may ever be procur ed, eyen by force, at the.expence of furniſhing 
man with his phyſical-neceſſary, from which no ſuperfluity can 
proceed: whereas induſtry cannot be eſtabliſhed; but by an ade- 
quate equivalent, proport ioned, not to the abſolutely neeeſſary, but 
to the reaſonable deſire of the induſtrious ;.. which equivalent be- 
comes afterwards the means of diffuſing a luxurious: diſpoſition 
among all the-claſſes of a people: 

If a. ſtateſman finds certain individuals in want, he muſt either: 
feed them; in which caſe he may-employ them as he thinks fit; or he. 
muſt givethem a piece of land, as the means of feeding themſelves. 
If he gives the land, he can require no equivalent for it; becauſe a. 
perſon who has nothing can give nothing but his labour; and if, 
he be obliged to labour for his food, he cannot purchaſe with labour 
the earth itſelf, which is the object of it. If it be aſked, whether a 
ſtateſman does better to give the food, or to give the land? I think 
it will appear very evident, that the firſt is the better courſe, becauſe 
he can then exact an equivalent; and ſince in either way the perſon 
is fed, the produce of his labour is always clear gain. But in order 
to give the food, he muſt have it to give; in which caſe, it muſt 

| 3 . 
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either be lus-produge pF public lands, or a contribution from 
.the pe bh a botti ich cles, is implied a labour carried W 

* beybnd he x erſonal wants of thoſe who labour the ground. 1f this K 
- Ffundi$e appli ied in giving bread to thoſe whom he employs in im- 

: 1 proving the. or the country in general, it will have no immediate 
effect of deſtroying the ſimplicity of their manners ; it will only 
extend the fiſhd of their fubſiſtence. if he employs them in making 

- bighwiys, adueducks, common fewers, bridges, and the like; it will 

Extend the *correſpondence between the different places of the 
country, and render living in cities more eaſy and agreeable: and 
rheſe * have an evident tendency towards deſtroying ſim- 
plicity. t here let it be remarked, that the ſimplicity of indi-, 

viduals is not hurt by the induſtry carried · on at the expence of t 
public The ſuperfluous food at the ftateſman's diſpoſal, is given 
to people in neceſſity, who are employed in relieving the wants of 
the public, not of private perſons. But if, in conſequence of the roads 
made, Any inhabitant ſhall incline to remove from place to place 
in a chariot, inſtead of riding on horſeback, or walking, he muſt 
engage ſome body to make the machine: this is a farther extenſion * 
to occupation, on the ſide of thoſe who labour but the confequence 
of the employment is very different, when conſidered with regard 
to the ſimplicity of manners. The reaſon is plain: the ingenuity 
here muſt be paid for; and this ſuperfluity in the hands of the 
workmag is a fund for his becoming lururious“ 


Induſtry deſtroys ſimplicity of manners in him who gives an 
equivalent for an article of ſuperfluity; and the equivalent given 
frequently gives riſe to a ſubordinate ſpecies of luxury in the 
workman. When induſtry therefore meets with encouragement 
from individuals, who give an equivalent in order to ſatisfy grow- 
ing deſires, it is a proof that they are quitting the ſimplicity of 
their manners. In this caſe, the wants and deſires of mankind 
Prove the mother of induſtry, which was the ſuppoſition in the ſirſt 
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book; becauſe, in fact, the induſtry of bug. is . w this 


| cauſe alone. 1 1 
Y © Bur the induſtry of antient . was * duden, — 


multitude of flaves ready to execute whatever wat demanded, 5 
either by the ſtate ot by their maſters, for the equivalent af emple,. *. 
maintenance only, prevented wealth from ever ng Mio the 
hands of indufffious free men; and he who has io circulating , 
equivalent to give for ſatisfying A achre of ſuperſluity, muſt re- 
main in his former ſimplicity. The labour therefore of thoſe das P 
producing no circulation, could not corrupt the manners of the 
people; becauſe, remaining conſtantly poor, they * 0 in- 
creaſe their conſumption of ſuperſluity. ai 

1 muſt, in this place, inſert the authority of an antient author, 

I order both to iliuſtrate and to prove the juſtneſs of this neu 
ſentation of the political oeconomy of the antients. 

There remains a diſcourſe of Xenophon upon the improvement 
of the revenue of the ſtate of Athens. Concerning the authenti- © 
city of this work, I have not the ſmalleſt doubt. It is a chef d ef 
of its kind, and from it more light is to be had, in relation to the 
ſubject we are here upon, than from any thing I bare. ever 2 
antient or modern. | — 

From this antient monument we learn the ſentiments of the 
author with regard to the proper employment of the three princi- 
pal claſſes of the Athenian people, viz. the citizens, the Arangers. 
and the ſlaves. From the plan he lays down we plainly diſcover, 
that, in the ſtate of Athens, (more renowned than any other of 
antiquity for the arts of luxury and refinement) it never entred 
into the imagination of any politician to introduce induſtry even 
among the loweſt claſſes of the citizens ; and Xenophotus plan was 
to reap all the benefits we at preſent enjoy from it, without pro- 
ducing any change upon the ſpirit of the Athenian peaple. 4 

The ſtate at thig time was in uſe to impoſe taxes upon their con- 
federate cities, in order to maintain their own common people, and 

2 | enophons ,, 
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" Xephphon's intentian in this diſcourſe was, not to lay down a -plan 
to make them maintain themſelves by induſtry, but to improve the | 
revenue of the ſtate in ſuch a manner as out of it to give every * | v 
citizen a penſion of three oboli a day, or three Pence three farthings | 
of our money. 1 * 

I ſhalf not here go through every branch of his olan, nor point 
out the reſourtes he had fallen upon to form a ſufficient fund for 
that purpoſe; but he ſays, that in caſe of any deficiency in the do- 
meſtic revenue of the ſtate, people from all quarters, Princes and 
ſtrangers of note, in all eountries, would be proud of contributing 
towards it, for the honour of being recorded in the public monu- 
ments of Athens, and having their names tranſmitted to poſterity |, 
as benefactors to the ſtate in the execution of ſo grand a deſign. 

In our days, ſuch an idea would appear ridiculous ; in the days 
of Xenophon, it was perfectly rational. At that time great quan- 
tities of gold and ſilver were found locked up in the coffers of the 
rich: this was in a great meaſure uſeleſs to them, in the common 

- courſeof life, and was the more eaſily parted with from a ſentiment 

of vanity or oſtentation. 

In our days, the largeſt income 1s e found too ſmall for 
the current ea pence of the proprietor. From whence it happens, 
that preſents, great expence at funerals and marriages, godfathers 
gifts, &c. ſo very familiar among ,ourſelves in former times, are 

ally going out of faſhion. Theſe are extraordinary and unforeſeen 
ces which our anceſtors were fond of ; becauſe they flattered. 
their vanity, without diminiſhing the fund of their current expence : 
but as now we have no full coffets to fly to, we find them ex- 
ceſſively burthenſome, and endeavour to retrench them as ſoon 
as we can, not from frugality, God e. but in 8 of 

a change in our manners. ; 

Beſides providing this daily penſion of three pence three farthings 
a day for every citizen of Athens, rich agd poor, he propoſed to , 
Wa at _ pablic charge, many —_— veſſels, a great many 
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inns and houſes of entertainment fer all ſtrangers in the ſea port, 
to ere& ſhops, warehouſes, exchanges, &c:* the rents of which 
would increaſe the revenue, and add great beauty and magnificence 
to the city. In ſhort, Xenophon recommends to the ſtate to per- 
form, by the hands of their ſlaves and ſtrangers, what a free people 
in our days are conſtantly employed in doing in every country of 
induſtry. While the Athenian citizens continued to receive their 
daily ponſions, proportioned to the value of their pure phyſical- 
neceſſary, their buſineſs being confined to their ſervice in the army 
in time of war, their attendanee in public aſſemblies, and the 


theatres in times of peace, clothed like a parcel of capucins, they, 


as became freemen, were taught to deſpiſe induſtrious labour, and 
to glory in the auſterity and ſimplicity ef their manners. The 
pomp and magnificence of the Perſian Emperors were a fubject of 
ridicule in Greece, and a proof of their barbarity, and of the ſlavery 
of their ſubjects. From this plain repreſentation of Xenophon's 
plan, I hope, the characteriſtic difference between antient and mo- 
dern oeconomy is manifeſt; and for ſuch readers as take a parti- 
cular delight in comparing the ſyſtems of ſimplicity and luxury, I 
recommend the peruſal of this moſt valuable diſcourſe. te 
Combining, therefore,” all theſe circumſtances, and comparing 


them with the contraſt which is found as to every particular, in our 


times, Ithink it · is but doing juſtice to the moderns, to allow, that 
the extenſive luxury which daily diffuſes itſelf through every Sas 
of a people, is more owing to the aboliſhing. of ſlavery, the equal 
diſtribution of riches, and the circulation of an adequate equivalent 
for every ſervice, than to any greater corruption of our mannegy, 4 
han what prevailed among the antients. 6 „ 
In order to have induſtry directed towards the object of oublic 
utility, the public, not individuals, muſt have the equivalent to 


give. Muſt not the employment be adapted to the taſte of him who 


-" purchaſes it? N6w, in antient times, moſt public! works were per- 
formed either by ſlaves, or at the price of the pure phyſical· neceſ- 
-4 1 35 e ſary 
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ſaryx of F006 We nd the;pricg,of ap ad, recorded to us 
by Herodotus, in the · quantity of turnips, ions, and garlic, con- 
ſumed, by the builders of it. Thoſe, who made. the via appia, I ap- 
prehen1, were juſt as poor when in was finiſhed as the day it was 
begun; and this muſt always be the-caſe, hen the work requires 
nogpeculiar dexterity in the workmen. If, on the other hand, 
examples can be brought where workmen gained high wages, then 
the conſequences muſt have been the ſame as in our days. 
So long, therefore, as induſtry is not directed to ſuch objects as 


require a particular addreſs, which, by the principles laid down in 

che twenty-firſt chapter, raiſe profits above the phyfical-nec 4 
the induſtrious never can become rich; and if they are paid in mo- 
ney, this money muſt return into the hands of thoſe. who feed 


them: and if no fuperfluity be found any where, but in the hands 
of the ſtate, ſuch induſtry may conſume a ſurplus of ſu 


but never can draw. one penny into circulation. This I apggchend 
to be a juſt application of our principles, to the ſtate of induſtry un- 
der the Roman republic, and that ſpecies of. induſtry which we call 
labour. We are not therefore to aſcribe the taſte for employment in * 4 
1 


thoſe days to the virtue of the times. A man who had riches, and 
— who ſpent them, ſpent them no doubt then, as at preſent, to gra- 


5 


e, 4 


tify his deſires ;- and if the ſumplicity of the times furniſhed no 2. 


aſſiſtance to his gn invention, in. diverſifying them, the conte - 
quence was, that the money was not ſpent, but locked up. I. 


heard many a man ſay, had I ſo much money 1 ſhould nat. Know 4 


how to ſpend it. The thing is certainly true; for people dg 
commonly take it into their head to lay it out fox the public, 
No body, I believe, will deny chat fnoney. is better employed in 
nau a houſe, or in progucing ſomething uſeful. and perma- 
than in providing arkisles 
wi principle. of politics gan influence 


taſte of the proprictors 


of alch! This being che caſe, 4 Rateſman is, brought to a, 
Genet allow induflyy to run into a channel little bene«- 
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ficial to the fate, Merle, permanent in its nature, or to . the 
poor of the advantage reſulting from it. May I not farther ſuggeſt, 
that a ſtateſman, who is at the head of a people, whoſe taſte is 
directed towards a triffing ſptcies of expence, does very well to 
diminiſh the fund of their prodigality, by calling in, by 'means of 
taxes, à part of the circulating equivalent which they gave fox it? 
When once he is enriched by theſe contributions, he comes to be 
in the ſame ſituation with antient ſtateſmen, with this difference, 
that they had their ſlaves at their command, whom they fed and 
rovided for; and that he has the free, for the ſake of an auer 
ent with which they feed and provide for themſelves. He then 
can ſet public works on foot, and inſpire, by his example, a taſte a 
for induſtry of a more rational kind, which may advance the pub- 
« tic good, and procure a laſting benefit to the nation. 6 
fl hive faid above, that the acquiſition of money, by the ſale of 
= =. induſtfy to ſtrangers, or in return for conſumable commodities, 
| 4 vas a way of augmenting the general worth of a nation. Now 1 
| «#. -F "fay, that whoever can transform the moſt conſumable commodities - 
| * * of a country into the moſt durable and moſt beneficial works, 
| | makes a high improvement. If therefore meat and drink, which 
are of all things the moſt conſumable, can be turned into harbours, 
81 7 high roads, canals, and public buildings, is not the improvement 
* 
r * ” inexpreſible? This is in the power of every ſtateſman to accom- 
pliſ who has ſubſiſtence at his diſpoſal; and beyond the power of 
Lan re" who have it not. There is no occaſion for money to im- 
| praye a country. All the magnificent buildings which ornament 
5 1 Ita are a much more proper repreſentation of a ſcanty ſubſiſtence, 
than of the gold and filver four; an that country at” the time they 
> were executed. Let me now clue with a OT TITS 
* obſervations on what hag been fach * *. 
Sgt ' . Ont. 1. When I admine#the nfagnificeice and grandeur of pub- 
5 lick works in any country, Tuch as ſtupendous enuches umphl- 
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the gteateſt work perhaps ever done by man, I am never ſtruck 
with the expence. I compare them with, the numbers of men who 
have lived to perform them. When I ſee another country well in- 
habited, where no ſuch works appear, the contraſt ſuggeſts abun- 
dance of reflections. 

As to the firſt; I conclude, that while theſe works were carried 
on, either flavery, or taxes muſt have been eftabliſhed ; | becauſe it 
ſeldom happe „chat a Prince will, out of his own patrimony, 
launch out into ſuch expences, purely to ſerve the public. Public 
works are carried on by the public ; ; and for this purpoſe, either 
the perſons or purſes of individuals, muſt be at its con mand. The 
firſt I call flavery; that is ſervice: the ſecond taxes; that is pub- 
lic conitributi5ns in in money or in neceſſaries. | 

OBsER. 2. I tarther conclude, that nothing i is to be gathered from 
thoſe works, which ſhould engage us to entertain a high opinion 
of the wealth, or other ſpecies of magniſicence in the people who 


executed them. All that can be determined poſitively concerning 


their oeconomy as to this particular, is, that at the time they were 
performed, agriculture muſt have bcen cxerciſed as a trade, in or. 
der to furniſh a ſurplus ſufficient to maintain the workmen ; or that 
ſubſiſtence muſt have come from abroad, either as a return for 


other ſpecies of induſtry, or gratuitouſly, that is, by rapine, tri- 


bute, &c. 1 + 
OBseR. 3. That the conſequence of ſuch works, is, to make meat, 


drink, and neceſſaries circulate, from the hands of thoſe who have. | 


a ſuperfluity of them, into thoſe who are employed to labo 
to oblige thoſe who formerly worked for themſelves only, 654 
alſo in part for others. To execute this, there muſt be a ſubordi- 
nation: for who will increaſe his labour, voluntarily, i in order to 
feed people who do not work for him, but for the public? This 
combination \. as, neglected throughout che firſt book; becauſe we 
there left mankigd at liberty to follow the bent of their inclinations. 
This was neceſſary to give a xight idea of rhe ſubject we then in- 
VOL 1. Ooo tended 
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tended to treat, and to point ont the different effects of llavery and 
liberty; but now, that we have formel trading nations, and riveted 
a multitude of reciprocal dependencies, which tie the members 
together, there is leſs danger of introducing, reſtraints ; becauſe 
the advantages which people find, from a well ordered ſociety, 
make them put up the better with the inconveniencies of ſupport- 
ing and improving it. It is an univerſal principle, -that inſtruction 
muſt be given with gentleneſs. - A young horſe is to be careſſed 
ven the ſaddle is firſt put upon his back: any thing that appears. 
harſh, let it be ever ſo uſeful or neceſſary, muſt be ſuſpended in 
the beginning, in order to captivate the inclination of the creature. 
which we incline to inſtruct. | 
OBsER. 4. When a ſtateſman knows the extent and quality. of the: 
territory of his country, ſo as to be able to eſtimate what numbers 
it may feed; he may lay. down his plan of political oeconomy, and. 
chalk out a diſtribution of inhabitants, as if. the number were al. 
ready compleat. It will depend upon his judgment alone, and. 
upon the combination o dircumſtances, foreign and domeſtic, to 
diſtribute, and to employ the claſſes, at every period during this: 
execution, in the beſt manner to advance agriculture, ſo as to bring 
all the lands to a thorough- cultivation. A,ruling principle here, 
is, to keep the huſbandmen cloſely. employed, that their ſurplus. 
may be carried as high a. poſlible; becauſe this ſarplus is the main, 
ſpring of all alienation and induftry. The next thing is to make 
this ſurplus circulate; no man muſt eat of it for nothing. What a> 
prodigious difference does a perſon find, when he conſiders two: 
countries, equally great, equally fertile, equally cultivated, equally 
peopled, the one under the oeconomy here repreſented ;. the other, 
where every one is employed in feeding and providing for himſelf 
only. 
A A ſtateſman, therefore, under ſuch circumſtanees, ſhould reaſon 
mus: I have a country which maintains a million of inhabitants? 
I ſuppoſe, and which is — of maintaining as many more z I 
find 
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nnd every one ie in providing fo himſelf, and conſidering 
the ſimplicity of their manners, a far leſs-number will be ſufficient 
to do all the work: the conſequence; is, that many are almoſt idle, 
while others, who have many children, are ſtarving. Let me call 
my people together, and ſhew them the inconvenience of having 
no roads. He propoſes that every one who chooſes to work at thoſe 
ſhall be fed and taken care of by the community, and his lands 
diſtributed to thoſe who incline to take them. The advantage is 
felt, the people are engaged to work a little harder, ſo as to over- 
take the cultivations of the portions of thoſe who have abandoned 
them. Upon this revolution, labour is increaſed, the ſoil continues 
cultivated as before, and the additional labour of the farmers ap- 

pears in a ſine high road. Is this any more than a method to en- 
gage one part of a people to labour, in order to maintain another? 

OBsER. 5. Here I aſk, whether it be not better to feed a man, in 
order to make him labour and be uſeful, than to feed him in order 
to make him live and digeſt his victuals ? This laſt was the caſe of 
multitudes during the ages of antient ſlavery, as well as the conſe- 
quence of ill directed modern charity, One and the other being 
equally well calculated for producing a ſimplicity af manners: and 
Horace has painted it to the life, when he ſays, 

Nos numerus ſumus, et fruges conſumere nat i. 

This have heard humorouſly tranſlated, though naftily 1 conditka þ 
We add to the number of t- d-mills. A very. juſt repreſentation 1 
of many of the human ſpecies .to their ſhame be it ſpoken, as it 
equally caſts a reflection on religion and on government. 

Conſiſtently with theſe principles, we find: no great or public 
work carried on in countries of great liberty. Nothing of that kind, 
is to be ſeen among the Tartars, or hunting Indians. Theſe 1 call 
free nations, but not our European republics,” where I have found 
juſt as much ſubordination andl. conſtraint as any where elſG. 

I have, on ſeyeral occaſions, let drop ſome expreſſions wich ro- 
god to charity, which I am ſenſible might be miſinterpreted; It 

Ooo 2 | will 
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will therefore be proper to make ſoinie/apd1ogy, which nobody can 
ſuſpect of inſincerity ; becauſe my reaſon for egen l bis- 


with a view to a farther illustration of 5 fabjec. 11100. n 


When I ſee a rich and magnificent ae of Weh 8 triars, 
adorned with profuſion of ſculpture, a ftupendous pile of building, 
ſtately towers, incruſtations of marble; bedlatful pavements ; when 
I compare the execution and the expence of all theſe, with the fa- 
culties of a perſon af the largeſt fortune, I find there is no propor- 
tion between what the beggars have exccuted with the produce of 
private charities, and what any Lord has done with his overgrown 
eſtate. . Nay monaſteries there are which, had they been executed 
by Princes, would have been cited by hiſtorians, from generation 
to generation, as eternal Monuments of the greateſt prodigality and 
- diſſipation. Here then i is an, effect of charity, which I have heard 
condemned by many, and I think without much reaſon. What 
proſtitution of riches! ſay they: how uſefully raight a all this money 
have been employed, in eſtabliſhing manufactures, building a navy, 
and in many other good purpoſes ? Whereas I am ſo entirely taken 
up with the effects ariſing from the execution of the work, that T 
ſeldom give. myſelf time to reflect upon its intention. The build- 
ing of this monaſtery has fed the induſtrious poor, has encouraged | 
the liberal arts, has improved the taſte of the inhabitants, has. 
opened the door to the curioſity, of frangers: and, when Lexa mine 
my purſe, L find that in place of having contributed to the building 
of it from a charitable diſpoſition, my curioſity to ſee it has obliged 
me to contribute my proportion of che expence. I ſpend my mo- 
ney in that country, and ſo do other ſtrangers, without bringing 
away any thing for it. No balance of trade is. clearer than this. 
The miraculous tongue of St. Anthony of Padua, has brought more 
clear mo.1ey into that city than the induſtry of a thouſand weavers 
could have done: the charity given is not to the monks, but to the 
poor whom they employ. If Fy0vag: wits, therefore, make a jeſt of 

N 3 ſuch 
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ſuch a devotion ; Laſk, whooughtra be. laughed at, thoſe who give, 
or; thaſe-wha Teceiye money for the ſna 

jn a country where ſuch works are uſually carried an, they ceaſe in 
2 great meaſyrs to be uſeful, Whenever they are finiſhed; and a new 
one ſhould be ſet on foot directly, or what will become of thoſe who 
are without work:? Is mutt not be concluded from this, that the uſe- 
fulneſs of public works is not a principal conſideration. The more 
a work. is uſeful after it is done, fo. much the. better; becauſe it 
way then have the effect of giving bread to thoſe who have not 
built it. But whether uſeful or not afterwards, it muſt be uſeful 
while it is going on; and many, who with pleaſure will give a 
thouſand: pounds to adorn a church, would not give a ſhilling to 
build Weſtminſter bridge, or the port of Rochefort; and the poor 
live equally. by the execution of either. Expenſive public works, 
are therefore. a, means of giving bread to the poor, of advancing 
induſtry, without hurting: the ſimplicity of manners; which, is an 
anſwer to the ſgyenth. queſtion. 

OssER. 6, Great works found in one country, and none found in 
another, is no proof that. the firſt have ſurpaſſed the ſecond in la- 
bur and, induſtry: the contraſt only marks the different. diviſion of 
PLOPerzy, or taſſe of, expgace, Every, undertaking: marks. a. parti · 
cular intexeſſ. Palaces. are a repreſentation of. rich individuals ; 
ſnug boxes, in the neighbourhood of cities, repreſent ſmall; buy 
eaſy, fortunes ; hutts point out poverty; aqueducts, highways, &. 
reftify an opulent cammon good: and if theſe be found in a country 
where no veſtige of priyate expence appears, I then muſt oonclude, 
they have. been executed, by. flayes, or by oppreſſion; otherwiſe 
ſomebody, at leaſt, would have gained by the execution; and his 
gains would appear in one ſpecies of expence or another, 

ORSER, 7. In countries where fortunes have been unequally di- 
vided, where there have been few rich and many poor, it is com- 
mon to find laſting monuments of labaur ; becauſe great fortunes. 
only, are capable of producing them. As a proof of this let us 

compare 
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compare the caſtles of | antient times! (mean four or five hundred 
years ago) with the houſes built of ate. At that time fortunes 
were much more unequal than at preſent; and accordingly we find 
the habitations of the great in imoſt countries not numerous, but 
of an extraordinary bulk and ſelidity. Now a building is never to 
be judged of by the money it coſt, but by the labour it required. 
From the houſes in à country I judge of the opulence of the 
great, and of the. proportion of fortunes among the inhabitants. 
The taſte in Mhich theſe old caſtles are built, marks the power of 
thoſe, who! built  them;: and, as their numbers are ſmall, we may 
judge, from the nature of man, who loves imitation, that the 
only reaſon for it was, that there were few in a condition to build 
mem. Why do we find in modern times a far leſs diſproportion 
between the conveniency with which every body is lodged, than 
formerly; but only becauſe riches are more _—_y e from 

the operations of induſtry above-deſcribed. | 


Os ER. 8. From this we may gather, char' laſting monuments 
are no adequate meaſure of the induſtry of a country. The ex- 
pence of a modern prince, in a ſplendid court, numerous armies, 
frequent journeys, magnificent banquets, 'operas, maſquerades, 
tournaments, and ſhews, may give employment and bread to as 
many hands, as the taſte of him who built the pyramid ; and the 
ſmoke of the gun- powder at his reviews, of the flambeaus and 
wax lights at his entertainments, may be of as great uſe to poſte- 
rity, as the ſhadow of the pyramid, which is the only viſible effect 
produced by it; but the one remains for ever,' the other leaves no 
veſtige behind it. The very remaining of the work, however uſe- 
leſs in itſelf, becomes uſeful, in ſo far as it is ornamental; inſpires 
noble ſentiments of emulation to ſucceeding princes, the effects of 
which will ſtill be productive of the good conſequences of keep- 
ing people employed. The expence of the other flatters the ſenſes, 
and gives delight: there is no 12 55 _ u e ener Io uſeleſs 


expence 
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expence gratiſies ,vanityrony-» rancident alone mon ae 
permanent, another tranſuor xx. 

Thoſe who have money may be eg eα to part with it in me 
of the poor, but never forced 0 part wich it, to the prejudice of 
their poſterity. Inſpire, if yqu can; a good and uſeful taſte of 
expence; nothing ſq, right but never check the diſſipation of 
ready money, with a view: to preſerve private fortunes. Leave: 
ſuch precautions to the prudence of every individual. Every nan, 
no doubt, has as good à right to perpetuate and provide for his 
own paſterity, as a ſtate has to perpetuate the welfare of the whole 
community; it is the combination of every private intereſt which 
forms the common weal. From this I conctude, that, without the 
ſtrongeſt reaſons to the contrary; perperual ſubſtirutions of property 
ſhauld' be left as free to thoſe wh poſſeſs lands, as locking up in 
cheſts ſhould be permitted to thoſe who have much money. 

QuesT. 8. What are the principles which influence the eſta- 
blichment of mereantile companies; and what 1 do theſe 
produce upon tlie intereſts of trade? 

There is: a cloſe connection between the e relating to 
companies, and thoſe we have examined in the twenty third chap- 
ter, concerning corporations. The one and the other have excel- 
lent conſequences, and both are equally liable to abuſe. A right 
cxamination of principles is the beſt wm to advance the firſt, | 
and to prevent the latter. 

The advantages of companies are chiefly two. 

1. That by uniting the focks of ſeveral merchants together, an 
enterpriſe far beyond the force of any one, becomes practicable to 
the community. > 

2. That by uniting the zntereſts of ſeveral merchants, who direct 
their foreign commerce towards the ſame object, the competition be- 
tween them abroad is taken away; and whatever is thus gained, is 
ſo much clear proſit, not only to the company, but to the ſociety - 
of which they are members. 
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It is in conſideration of the laſt circumſtance, that companies for 
foreign commerce have a claim to extenſive privileges. But no en- 
couragement given to ſuch aſſociations ſhould be carried farther 
than the public good neeeſſarily requires it ſnould be. public 
may reward the ingenuity, induſtry and inventions of particular 
members, and. ſupport a private undertaking as far as is reaſon- 

able; but every encouragement given, ought to be at the expence 
of the whole community, not at that of particular denominations of 
inhabitants. 

The diladvantages aaceeting. from companies are eaſily to be 
gueſſed at, from the very nature of the advantages we have been 
ſetting forth: and the aten between the one and che other will 
point out the remedies. 5 

1. The weight of money in ts hands of companies, and the 
public encouragement given them, cruſh the efforts! of private ad- 
venturers, while their ſucceſs inſpires emulation, and a deſire in 
every individual to carry on a trade equally profitable. 

Here a ſtateſman ought nicely to examine the advantages which | 
the company reaps from the incorporation of their ſtock, and thoſe 
which proceed from the public encouragement given to the under- 
taking; that with an impartial hand, he may make an equal diſ- 
tribution of public benefits. And when he finds it impoſſible to 
contribute to the advancement of the public good, by communi- 
cating the privileges of companies to private adventurers, he ought 
to facilitate the admittance of every perſon properly . into 
ſuch aſſociations. 

2. The ſecond diſadvantage of companies, is, a coneomitant of 
that benefit ſo ſenſibly felt by the ſtate, from the union of their in- 
tereſt, while they purchaſe in foreign markets: the ſame union 
which, at the time of buying, ſecures the company from all com- 
petitions, proves equally diſadvantageous to thoſe who "purchaſe 
from them at home, They are-maſters of their-price, and can re- 
gulate their — by the height of demand; whereas they ought 
to 
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to keep mem conftantly proportioned! to the Oar VUNGe of the mer- 
chandize. e 


The advantages wenig from the union of many private ſtocks 
is common to alt companies; but rhoſe we have mentioned to pro- 


ceed from the union of their intereſt, is peculiar to thoſe who ca 
on an exclufive trade in certain diſtant parts of the world. We 
Have, in a former chapter, laid down the maxims which influence 
the conduct of a ſtateſman in regulating the prices of merchandize, 
by watching over the balance of work and demand, and by pre- 
ſerving the principles of competition in cheir full activity. But 
here a caſe preſents itſelf, where, upon one fide of the contract, 
competition can have no effect, and where its introduction, by 
deſtroying the excluſive privilege of the company to trade in certain 
countries, is forbid for the ſake of the public th 
What method, therefore, can be fallen upon to preſerve the ad- 
vantage which the nation reaps from the company s buying in fo- 
reign parts without being expoſed to competition ; and at the ſame 
time to prevent the diſadvantage to which the individuals of the 
fociety are expoſed at home, when they endeavour, in competition 
with one another, to purchaſe from a company, who, in virtue of the 
ſame excluſive privilege, are united in their intereſt, and become 
maſters to demand what price they think fit, | 
It may be anſwered, that it cannot be ſaid of companies as of 
private dealers, that they profit of every little circumſtance of com- 
petition, to raiſe their price. Thoſe have a fixed ſtandard, and all 
the world buys from them at the ſame rate; ſo that retailers, who 
| ſupply the conſumption, have in one reſpect this notable advantage, 
that all buying at the ſame price, no one can underſell another; 


and che competition between them ſecures the public from exorbi- 
tant Prices. 


| ee that theſe advantages are felt, and that they are real; but 
| aa e rove no more than that the eſtabliſhment of companies 
is not fo hurtful to the intereſt of thoſe who conſume their goods, 
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as it would be could they profit to the utmoſt of their excluſive privi- 
lege in ſelling by retail. But it does not follow from this, that the 
profits upon ſuch a trade do not riſe (in conſequence of their privi- 
lege) above the ſtandard proper for making the whole commerce of 
a nation flouriſh. The very jealouſy and diſſatis faction, conceived 
by other merchants, cqually induſtrious and equally well deſerving 
of the public, becauſe of the great advantages enjoyed by thoſe in- 
corporated, under the protection of excluſive privileges, is a hurt 
to trade in general, 1s contrary to that principle of impartiality 
which ſhould animate a good ſtateſman, and ſhould be prevented 
if poſſible. Let us therefore go to the bottom of this affair; and, 
by tracing the progreſs of ſuch mercantile undertakings, as are 
proper objects for the foundation of companies, and which entitle 
them to demand and to obtain certain excluſive privileges, let us 
endeavour to find out a method by which a ſtateſman may eſtabliſh 
ſuch ſocieties, ſo as to have it in his power to lay their inland ſales 
under certain regulations, capable to ſupply the want of compe- 
tition ; and to prevent the profits of excluſive trade from riſing, 
conſiderably, above the level of that which is carried on without 
any ſuch aſſiſtance from the public. 

- While the intereſt of companies is in few hands, the union of 
the members is more intimate, and their affairs are carried on 
with more ſecrecy. This is always the caſe in the infancy of ſuch 
undertakings. But the want of expericnce frequently occaſions 
conſiderable loſſes; and while this continues to be the caſe, no com- 
plaints are heard againſt ſuch aſſociations. Few pretend to rival 
their undertaking, and it becomes at firſt more commonly the ob- 
ject of raillery than of jealouſy. During this period, the ſtateſman 
ſhould lay the foundation of his authority; he ought to ſpare no 
pains nor encouragement to ſupport the undertaking ; he ought to 
inquire into the capteity of thoſe at the head of it; order their pro- 
jects to be laid before him; and when he finds them reaſonable, 
aud well planned, he ought to take unforeſeen loſles upon himſelt: 

| he 
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he is working for the public, not for the company; and the more 
care and expence he is at in ſetting the undertaking on foot, the 
more he has a right to direct the proſecution of it towards the ge- 
neral good. This kind of aſſiſtance given, entitles him to the in- 
ſpection of their books; and from this, more than any thing, he 
will come at an exact knowledge of every circumſtance relating to 
their trade. By this method of proceeding, there will be no com- 
plaints on the ſide of che adventurers, they will engage with chear- 
fulneſs, being made certain of the public aſſiſtance, in every rea- 
ſonable undertaking ; their ſtock becomes in a manger inſured, 
individuals are encouraged to give them credit, and from creditors 
they will naturally become aſſociates in the undertaking. So ſoon 
as the project comes to ſuch a bearing as todraw jealouſy, the bot- 
tom may be enlarged by opening the doors to new aſſociates, in 
place of permitting. the original proprietors to augment their ſtock 
with borrowed money ; and thus the fund of the company may be 
increaſed in proportion to the employment found for it, and eyery 
one will be ſatisfied. 


When things are conducted in this way, the authority of 1 
inſpection is no curb upon trade; the individuals who ſerve the 
company are cut off from the poſſibility of defrauding: no myſte- 
ries, no ſecrets, from which abuſes ariſe, will be encouraged ; 
trade will become honourable and ſecure, not fraudulent. and pre- 
carious z becauſe it will grow under the inſpection of its protector, 
who only protects it for the public good. 

Why do companies demand exclulive privileges, and why are 
they ever granted, but as a recompenſe to thoſe who have been at 
great expence in acquiring a knowledge which has coſt nothing to 
the ſtate? And why do they exert their utmoſt efforts to conceal the 
ſecrets of their trade, and to be the only ſharers in the profits of it, 
but to make the public refund tenfold the expence of their under- 
taking. | 
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men companies are once firmly eftablithed, che next (care of 
ſtateſman, is, to prevent the profits of their trade from riſing above 
a certain ſtandard. We ſpeak at preſent of thoſe only, who, by ex- 
cluſive privileges, are expoſed to no competition at their ſales. One 
very good method to keep down prices, is, to læy companies under 
a neceſſity of increaſing their ſtock as their trade can bear it, by 
the admiſſion of new aſſociates; for by increaſing the- company's 
ſtock, you increaſe, I ſuppoſe, the quantity of goods they diſpoſe 
of, and conſequently diminiſh the competition of thoſe ho demand 
of them : but as even this' will not have the effect of reducing 
prices to the adequate value of the merchandize (a thing only to 
be done by competition) the ſtateſman himſelf may interpoſe an 
extraordinary operation. He may ſupport high profits to the com- 
pany, upon all articles of luxury conſumed at home, in favour of 
keeping down the prices of ſuch goods as are either for exportation 
or manufacture. | | 
This can only be done when he has companies to deal with: in 
every other caſe, the principles of competition between different 
merchants, trading in the ſame goods, upon ſeparate intereſts, 
makes the thing impoſſible. But here the intereſts of the ſellers, 
which are the company, are united, and where there is no compe- 
tition, they are maſters of their price, according to the principles 
laid down in che ſeventh chapter. Now, provided the dividend upon 
the whole ſtock be a ſufficient recompenfe both for the value of 
the fund, and the induſtry of thoſe ho are employed to turn it to 
account, the end is accompliſhed: Extraordinary profits upon any 
particular ſpecies of trade caſt a diſcouragement upon all others. 
We very frequently ſee that great trading companies become the 
means of eſtabliſhing public credit; · on which occaſions, it is proper 
to diſtinguiſh betten the trading ſtock of the company, which! 
remains in their poſſeſſiori, and the actions, bonds, annuities, con- 
tracts, &c. which carry their name, and which have nothing but 
the name in common. The price of the firſt is conſtantly regulated 
8 | "Wi 
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by the profits upon the trade the price of che other, by the current 
value of money: | 
Let me next obſerve the advantage which might reſult to a na- 
tion, from a prudent interpoſition of the ſtateſman, in the regu- 
— a tarif of prices for ſuch goods as are put to ſale without 
any competition on the ſide of the ſellers. _ 
The principles we have laid down, direct us to proſcribe, as 
much as poſſible, all foreign conſumption, eſpecially that of work; 
and to encourage as much as poſſible the exportation of it. Now, if 
what the India company of England, for example, ſells to ſtrangers, 
and exports for a return in money, is equal to the money ſhe her- 
ſelf has formerly exported, the balance upon the India trade will 
ſtand even. But if the competition of the French and Dutch is 
found hurtful to the Engliſh company in her outward ſales, may 
not the government of that nation lend a hand towards raifing the 
profits of the company, upon fea, china, and japan wares, which 
are articles of ſuperfluity conſumed by the rich, in order to enable 
the company to afford her ſilk and cotton ſtuffs to ſtrangers, at a 
more reaſonable rate? Theſe operations, I ſay, are practicable, 
where a company ſells without competition, but are never. to be 
undertaken, but when the ſtate of its affairs are perfectly well 
known ; becauſe the prices of exportable goods might, perhaps, be 
kept up by abuſe and miſmanagement, and not by the ſuperior 
advantages which other nations have in carrying on a like com- 
merce. The only remedy againſt abuſe is reformation. -But how 
often do we ſee a people laid under contribution in order to ſup- 
port that evil! | 
Companies, we have ſaid, owe their beginning to the difficulties . 
to which an infant commerce is expoſed: theſe difficulties once ſur- 
mounted, and the company eſtabliſhed upon · 4 ſolid foundation, 
new objects of profit preſent themſelves daily; ſo much, that the 
original inſtitution is frequently eclipſed, by the aceeſſary intereſts 
of the ſocicty. It is therefore the buſineſs of a ſtateſman to take 
care 
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care that tlie excluſive privileges granted to a ſociety, for a certain 
purpoſe, be not extended to other intereſts, nowiſe relative to that 
which ſet the ſociety on foot, and gave it a name. And when exclu- 
ſive privileges are given, a ſtateſman ſhould never fail to ſtipulate 
for himſelf, a particular privilege of inſpection into all the affairs 
of the company, in order to be able to take meaſures which effec- 
tually prevent bad conſequences to the general intereſt of the na- 
tion, or to that of particular claſſes. 

Let this ſuffice at preſent, as to the privileges enjoyed by com- 
panies in foreign trade. Let me now examine the nature of ſuch 
ſocieties in general, in order to diſcover their influence on the mer- 
cantile intereſts of a nation, and how they tend to bring every 
branch of trade to perfection, when they are eſtabliſhed and car- 
ried on under the eye of a wiſe adminiſtration. | 


Beſides the advantages and diſadvantages above mentioned, there 
are others found to follow the eſtabliſhment of trading companies. 
The ſirſt proceed from union, that is, a common rer the laſt 
from diſuniau, that is, from ſeparate intereſts, 


A common incereſt unites, and a ſeparate intereſt diſunites the 
members of every ſociety ; and did not the firſt preponderate among 
mankind, there would be no ſociety at all. Thoſe of the ame na- 
tion may have a common tereſt relative to foreigners, and a ſepa- 
rate intereſt relative to one another; thoſe of the ſame profeſſion 
may have a common intereſt relative to the object of their induſtry, 
and a ſeparate intereſt relative to the carrying it on: the members 
of the ſame mercantile company may have the ſame intereſt in the 
dividend, and a ſeparate intereſt in the adminiſtration of the fund 
which produces it. The children of the ſame family, nay even a 
man and his wife, though tied by the bonds of a common intereſt, 
may be disjoined by the effects of a ſeparate one. Mankind are 
like loadſtones, they draw by one pole, and repel by another. And 
a ſtateſman, in order to cement his ſociety, ſhould know how to 
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engage every one, as far as poſſible, to turn his attracting. pole 
towards the particular center of common good. 

From this emblemarical repreſentation of human ſociety, I infer, 
that it is dangerous to the common intereſt, to permit too cloſe an 
union between the members of any ſubaltern ſociety. When the 
members of theſe are bound together, as it were by every articu- 
lation, they in ſome meaſure become independent of the great 
body; when the union is leſs intimate, they admit of other con- 
nections, which cement them to the general maſs *. 

Companies ought to be permitted, conſiſtently with theſe prin- 
ciples. Their mercantile intereſts alone ought to be united, in ſo 
far as union 1s required to carry on their undertaking with reaſon- 
able profits ; bur beyond this, every ſubaltern advantage by which 
the aſſociates might profit, in conſequence of their union, ought 
to be cut ofl; and the public ſhould take care to ſupport the intereſt 
of any private perſon againſt them, on all occaſions, where they 
take advantage of their union to hurt the right of individuals. Let 
me iltuftrate this by an example. Several weavers, fiſhermen, or 
thoſe of any other claſs of the induſtrious, unite their ſtocks, in 
order to overcome thoſe difficulties to which ſingle workmen arc 
expoſed, from a multiplication of expences, which might be ſaved 
by their aſſociation. This company makes a great demand for the 
materials neceſſary for carrying on their buſineſs. By this demand 
they attach to themſelves a great many of the induſtrious not incor- 
porated, who thereby get bread and employment. So far theſe 
find an advantage: but in proportion as the undertaking is extended, 
and the fociety becomes able to engroſs the whole, or a conſider- 
able parc of ſuch a manufacture, they deſtroy their competitors; 
and by forming a ſingle intereſt, in the purchaſe of the-materials 
requiſite, and in the ſale of their manufactures, they profit in the 
lirit caſe, by reducing the gains of their ſubaltern aſſiſtants below 
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the-proper ſtandard; and in che ſecond, chen raiſe their n pro- 
ſits too far above what is neceſſary. 

The method, therefore, do prevent bach Abe is, for a ( ſtave. 
man to interpoſe; not by reſtraining the operations of the com. 

pany, but by oppoſing tlie force of principles ſimilar to thoſe by 
which» they profit, in ſuch a manner as to render their unjuſt deal- 
ings ineffectual. If the weavers oppreſs the ſpinners, for inſtance, 
methods may be fallen upon, if not by incorporating the; laſt, at 
leaſt by uniting their intereſts, ſo as to prevent a hurtful compe- 
tition among them. He may diſcourage too extenſive companies, 
by eſtabliſhing and ſupporting others, which may ferve to preſerve 
competition; and he may puniſh, ſeverely, every tranſgreſſion of 
the laws, tending to eftabliſk an arbitrary dependence an the com- 
pany. In ſhort, while ſuch ſocieties are forming, he ought to be 
their protector; and when they are formed, he ought to take thoſe 
whom they might be apt to oppreſs under his protection. 

In eſtabliſhing companies for manufactures, it is a good expe- 
dient to employ, in ſuch undertakings, none but thoſe who have 
been bred to the different branches of their buſineſs. When people 
of fortune, ignorant arid projecting, intereſt themſelves in infant 
manufactures, with a view w become ſuddenly rich, they are fo 
bent upon making vaſt profits, proportioned to their ſtock, that 
their hopes are generally difappointed, and the undertaking fails. 
Pains-taking people, bred to frugality, content themſelves with 
ſmaller gains; but under the public protection, theſe will ſwell 
Into a large ſum, and the accumulation of fmall profits will form a 
new claſs of opulent people, who adopt, or rather retain the ſenti- 
ments of frugality with which they were born. 

Thus, for inſtance, in eſtabliſhing fiſheries, in place of private 
ſubſcriptions from thoſe who put in their money from public ſpirit, 
and partly with a view to draw an intereſt for it; or from thoſe 
who are allured by the hopes of being great gainers in the end, 
(the laſt I call projetors) the public ſhould be at the great expence 
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requiſite; and coopers, ſail-makers, rope-makers, ſhip-carpenters, 
net-makers ; in ſhort, every one uſeful to the undertaking, ſhould 
be gratuitouſly taken in for a ſmall ſhare of the profits; and by 
their being lodged together in a building, or town, proper for car- 
Tying. it on, every workman becomes an undertaker to the com- 
pany, for the articles of his own work. No man concerned directly 
in the enterprize, ſhould reſide elſewhere than in the place: any 
one of the aſſociates may undertake to furniſh what cannot be ma- 
nufactured at home at fixed prices. Thus the whole expence of 
the public in the ſupport of the undertaking, may circulate through 
che hands of thoſe who carry it on; and every one becomes a check 
upon, another, for the ſake of the dividend upon the general pro- 
fits. One great advantage in carrying on undertakings in this 
manner, is, that although thoſe concerned draw no profit at all 
upon the undertaking itſelf, they find their account in it, upon the 
ſeveral branches of their own induſtry. The herring trade was at 
farſt ſet on foot in Holland by a company of merchants, who failed ; 
and their ſtock of buſles, ſtores, &c. being ſold at an under value, 
were bought by private people, who had been inſtructed (at the 
expence of the company's miſcarriage) in every part of the trade, 
and who carried it on with ſucceſs. Had the company been ſet 
up at firſt in the manner here mentioned, their trade would never 


have ſuffered any check. 
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CHAP. XXXFE. 
Recapitulation of the Second Book. 


AVING paved the way in the firſt book, for a particular 
inquiry into the principles of modern political oeconomy ; in 
the introduction to this, I ſhew that the ruling principle of the 
ſcience, in alt ages, has been to proceed upon the ſuppoſition that 
every one will act, in what regards the public, from a motive of 
private intereſt ;. and that the only public ſpirited ſentiment any 
ſtateſman has a right to exact of his ſubjects, is their ſtrict obe- 
dience to the laws. The union of every private intereſt makes the 
common good: this it is the duty of a ſtateſman to promote; this 
conſequently ought to be the motive of all his actions; becauſe the 
goodneſs of an action depends on the conformity between the motive 
and the duty of the agent. We can; therefore, no more ſubject the 
actions of a ſtateſman to the laws of private morality, than we can 
judge of the diſpenſations of providence by what we think right 
and wrong *. | e bs . 


From the want of attending duly to this diſtinction, ſome have been led into the 
blaſphemy of imputing evil to the Supreme Being. There is no ſuch thing as evil in 
the univerſe; all is good, all is abſolutely perfect. The moſt flagitious actions tend to 
univerſal good: even theſe, in one reſpect, may be called the actions of God, as all 
that is done is done by him; but with reſpect to the motive which God had in doing 
them, it is pure in the moſt ſublime degree; the action is impious and wicked, with 
reſpect only to the agent; and his wickedneſs does not proceed from the action itſelf, 
but from the want of conformity between his duty and his motive in ating. Now if 
the puniſhment of ſuch a tranſgreſſion (which is alſo conſidered as the action of the 
Supreme Being) enters into the ſyſtem of general good, is it not a monſtrous folly to 
call it unjuſt? We know the duties of man, we know the duties of governors, but we 
know not the duties of God, if we may be allowed to make uſe of ſo very improper an 
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Cray. I. In treating the principles of any ſcience, many things 
muſt be blended together, at firſt, which in themſelves are very dif- 
ferent. In the firſt book I conſidered multiplication and agriculture as 
the ſame ſubject ; in the ſecond, trade and induſtry are repreſented 
as mutually depending on one another. To point out this relation, 
I give a definition of the one and the other, by which it appears, 
that to conſtitute trade, there muſt be a conſumer, a manufacturer, 
and a merchant, To conſtitute their induſtry, there muſt be free- 
dom in the induſtrious. - His motive to work muſt be in order to 
procure for himſelf, by the means of trade, an. equivalent, with 
which he may purchaſe every neceſſary, and remain with ſome- 
thing over, as the reward of his diligence. Conſequently, induſtry 
differs from labour, which may be forced, and which draws no 
other recarapence, commonly, than bare ſubſiſtence. Here I take 
occaſion to ſhe w the hurtful effects of flavery on the progreſs, of 
induſtry ; from which, I conclude, that its progreſs was in a great 
meaſure prevented by the ſubordination of claſſes under the feudal 
government; and that the diſſolution of that ſyſtem ellabliſhed it. 
Whether trade be the cauſe of induſtry, or induſtry the cauſe of 
trade, is a queſtion of little importance, but the principle upon 
which both depend is a taſte for ſuperfluity in thoſe who have an 
equivalent to give; this taſte is what produces demand, and this 
again is the main ſpring of the whole operation. 

Cnay. II. We have ſubſtituted throughout this book, the term 
demand, to expreſs the idea we conveyed in the laſt by that of wants ; 
and ſince the ſubject becomes more complex, and that we have 
many more relations to take in, I muſt make a recapitulation of all 
the different acceptations of this term demand. 


expreſſion, and it is for this reaſon only, that we cannot judge of the goodneſs of bis 
providence. We mult therefore take it for granted; and this is one object of what 
divines call ſaith, the belief of things not ſeen, when the diſbelief of them would 
imply an abſurdity, 
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Benand, in the firſt place, is always relative to met rhandize ;; it is 
the buyer who demands; the ſeller offers to ſale. 2. It is ſaid to 
be reciprocal, when there is a double operation; that is, when the 
ſeller in the firſt, becomes the buyer in the ſecond' caſe; and then; 
taking the two operations in one view, we call thofe demanders who | 
have paid the higheſt price. 3. Demand is ſimple, or compound; fimple, 
when there is no competition among the buyers; compound, when 
there i Kc It is great or ſmall, according to the quantity demanded. 
And 5, high or low, according to the price offered. The nature of a 
gradual increaſe of demand, is to encourage induſtry, by augment- 
ing the ſupply; that of a ſudden. increaſe, is to make prices rife. 
This principle has not every where che fame efficacy in produeing 
theſe varieties: it is checked in its operations between merchants, 
who ſeek their profit; and it is accelerated among private peoples 
who ſeek for ſubſiſtence, neceſſaries, or luxurious gratificatiotis:; £3 

Crap. III. I come next to deduce the origin of trade and indufity; 
which I diſcover from the principles of the firſt book, where bat- 
tering of neceſſaries was underſtood to be trade; and I find that tha 
progreſs of this is owing to the progreſs of multiplication and agri- 
culture. When a people-arrive at a moral impoſſibility of increafing 
in numbers, there is a ſtop put to the progreſs of 'barter. This grows 
into trade, by the introduction of a new. want (money) which is 
the univerſal object of deſire to all men. While the deſires of man 
are regulated by their phyſical wants, they are circumſcribed within 
certain limits. So ſoon as they form to themſelves others of a poli- 
tical nature, then all bounds are broken down. The difficulty of 
adapting wants to wants, naturally introduces money, which is an 
| adequate equivalent for every thing. This 2 
is a reſinement on barter. Trade is only a ſtep farther; it is a 
double ſale, the merchant buys, not for himſelf, but for others. A 
merchant is a machine of a complex nature. Do you want, he ſup- 
plies you ; hayey vou any ſuperlluiries, he relieves you df them; db 
you want ſome of the univerſal bm money, he gives it you, 
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dy creating in yqu . credit in proportion topy Dur circumſtancęs. 
The introduction of ſo uſeful a machine, prompts every one to with 
for the power of uſing; it: and this is the reaſon why mankind ex- 
tend their labour beyond the mere ſupply of their phyſical wants. 

Trade therefore abridges the tedious. operations of ſale and bar- 
ter, and brings to light many things highly important for indi- 
viduals, who. live by relievipg the Wants, of others, to know. It 
marks the ſtandard of demand, Which i is, in a manner, the voice of 
the ſlateſman, conducting the operations « of induſtry towards the 
relief of wants; and directing the ad ſubſiſtence towards 
the habitations of the neceſlitous. Ft 

Cub. IV. The conſequence of this, is 0 determine the lde 
of: commodities, and ta mark the difference. between prime eg 
and. /elling.. prices. The firſt depends upon the time employed, the 
expence of the workman, and the value of the materials. The ſe- 
cond is the ſum. of theſe, added to the profit upon alienation. It is 
of conſequence to diſtinguiſh exactly between theſe two. conſtituent 
parts of price, the coſt and the profit: che firſt is invariable after 
the, fiſt, determination, but the ſecond. is conſtantiy increaſing; 
either from delay in ſelling off, or by the multiplicity of alienations; 
and the more exactly every circumſtance with regard to the whole 
analyſis of manufactures is examined, the caſier it is for a ſtateſ- 
man to correct every vice or abuſe which. tends to carry prices be- 
yond the proper Randard.. 

Cuan, V. Nothing tends to introduce: an advantageous foreign. 
wade more than low and determined prices. In the firſt place, it 
draws ſtrangers to market. This we call valve commerce. Secondly, 
it gives merchants an opportunity to diſtribute the productions of 
their country with greater advantage among other nations, which: 
is what we call adive, foreign trade. In this chapter, 1 trace the 
eſſects of the laſt ſpecies,, 1 ſhew how merchants profit at firſt of 
the ignorance, of their correſpondents ; ; how they engage them to 


become. luxurious; how the competition between themſelves, When 
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proſits are high, make them betray one another; and ho the moſt 
ignorant ſavages are taught to take advantage of the diſcovery; 
how this intercourſe terids-to unite the moſt diſtant nations, as well 
as to improve them; and how naturally their mutual intereſt leads 
them to endeavour to become ſerviceable to one another 

CHAP. VI. I next endeavour to ſhew the effects of trade upon 
thoſe nations who are paſſive in the operation. Here I take an op- 
portunity of bringing in a connection between the principles of 
trade, and thoſe of agriculture, and I ſhew on what occaſions paſ- 
ſive trade may tend to advance the cultivation of lands, and when 
it cannot, Upon this, I build a principle, that when paſſive trade 
implies an augmentation of the domeſtic conſumption of ſubſiſtence, 
in order to carry it on, then will agriculture be advanced by it, and 
not otherwiſe; and as the firſt is commonly the caſe, from gl. is. 
conclude, that trade naturally has the effect of increaſing the num- 
bers of mankind in every country where it is eſtabliſhed. L next 
trace the conſequences of a growing taſte for ſuperfluity, among 
nations living in ſimplicity ; and I ſhew how naturalty it trends. to 
promote induſtry among the lower claſſes, providing they be free; 
or to make them more laborious, ſuppoſing them to be. ſlaves: 
from which I conclude, that where the advancement of refinement 
requires the head, that is, the ingenuity and invention of man, 
thoſe who are free have the advantage; and where ät requires 
hands, that is to ſay labour, that the advantage is on the ſide of 
the ſlaves: flavery, for example, might have made Holland; but 
liberty alone could have made the Dutch. 

Cnay. VII. Having given a rough idea of trade in general, I come 
to a more accurate examination of the principles which a ſtateſman 
muſt keep in view, in order to carry it to perfection, by rendring 
it a means of promoting caſe and affluence at home, as well as 
power and ſuperiority abroad. As a private perſon becomes eaſy 
in his circumſtances in proportion to his induſtry, and ſo riſes above 
the level of his fellows, in like manner, does an induſtrious nation 
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become wealthy, I ˙‚»* UA 3 
trious neighbours. #126 25461 Of en 

The principle which fer erade'on foot we have ſhewn nw 
what ſupports'it and carries it to its perfection is competition.” Theſe 
terms are often confounded, or at leaſt ſo blended together as to 
produce ideas incorrect, dark, and often contradictory: for this 


reaſon I have judged an analyſis of them neceſſary, comparing them: 


rogether, and pointing out mar mum Wr wearer 
cidences. a 

Demand and competition are both relative to e felling; * 
demand can only be applied to bh, and competition may be pgs 
to either. 

Demand marks an inclination to have, competition e to 
obtain a preference. 

Demand can exiſt without ens but conpetitwn ra anita 
imply demand. 

Demand is called ſimple, when there appears only one intereſt on 
the ſide of the buyers. 

Competition is called ſimple, when it takes place on one ſide of the 
contract only, or when the emulation is at leaſt much "OR on. 
one fide than on the other. 

Demand is called compound, when more intereſts than one are found, 
among thoſe who deſire to buy. | 

Competition is called compound, when an emulation is found to pre- 
vail on both ſides of the contract at once. 

Simple competition raiſes prices; double competition reſtrains them to 
the adequate value of the merchandize. 

While double competition prevails, the balance of work and demand 
ſtands even, under a gentle vibration; ſample competition deſtroys and 
overturns it. | 


The objects of comperition frequently determine its force. Mer- 


chants buy in order to ſell; conſequently, their campetitiam is in pro- 


portion to their views of profit, Hungry people buy to cat, and. 
their 
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thelr competition i is in proportion to their funds. The luxurious buy 
to gratify their deſires, their competition is in proportion to theſe. 
Strong competition on one fide, makes it diminiſh on the other; and 
when it becomes ſo ſtrong as effectually to unite the intereſts on one 
ſide of the contract, then it becomes abſolutely imple; this totally 
overturns the 8 and muſt i in a ſhort time deſtroy the ed 
intereſt. | 

Crap. VIE: I next examine the relative terms of expence, _ and 
4%. The relations they bear, are often not expreſſed, which in- 
volves thoſe who uſe them in ambiguities proper to be avoided. I 
therefore call expence national, when the national ſtock is diminiſhed 
by it, in favour of other ſtates; it is public, when the money pro- 
ceeding from a national contribution is expended by the ſtate 
within the country ; and prevate expence is the laying out of money 
belonging to private people or private intereſts: this has no other 
effect than to promote domeſtic circulation. I farther diſtinguiſh 
between what we call ending, and what is alled advancing of money ; 
the firſt marks an intention to conſume ; the ſecond marks a view 
to a ſubſequent alienation. | 
Profit is either poſitive, relative, or rompound. 

Poſitive, when ſome body gains and no body loſes; relative, when 
ſome body gains exactly what is loſt by another; and compound, 
when the gain of one implies a loſs to another, but not equal to 
the full value of the gain. The ſame diſtinctlon may be applied 
to loſs. 

CHar. IX. Having laid down the fundamental principles which 
influence the operations of trade and induſtry, I take a view of their 
political conſequences, and of the effects reſulting to a ſtare, which 
has begun to ſubject her political oeconomy to the intereſts of 
commerce; and ſuch a ſtate I call a trading nation. 

The firſt conſequence is an augmentation of demand for the work 
of the people; becauſe they begin now to ſupply ſtrangers. If 
this augmentation is ſudden, it will ra//c demand; if it be gradual, 
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it will increaſe it. If prices riſe upon one extenſive branch of in- 
duſtry, they muſt riſe upon all; becauſe: a competition for hands 
muſt take place: the farmer looks out for ſervants, and muſt diſ- 
pute them with the loom; and the firſt muſt draw back his addi- 
tional expence upon the ſale of his articles of the firſt neceſſity. 
Upon this revolution, wo to thoſe who cannot increaſe their fund 
of ſubſiſtence in proportion to the augmentation of their expence ! 
Nothing is ſo agreeable as the gradual riſe of profits upon induſtry, 
and nothing ſo melancholy as the ſtop, which is the neceflary con- 
ſequence of all augmentations. When prices riſe high, the mar- 
ket is deſerted, and other nations profit of this circumſtance to ob- 
tain a preference. From hence I conclude, that the re of demand 
is the forerunner of decay in trade; and the augmentation of it, the 
true foundation of laſting opulence. But as an augmentation of 
ſupply may imply an augmentation of inhabitants, the ſtateſman 
muſt conſtantly keep ſubſiſtence in an eaſy proportion tothe demand 
for it: on this the whole depends. Plentiful ſubſiſtence is the in- 
fallible means of keeping prices low ; and ſudden and violent revo- 
\ycions in the value of it, muſt ruin induſtry, in ſpite of a com- 
bination of every other favourable circumſtance. The reaſon is 
plain: that article alone, comprehends two thirds of the whole ex- 
pence of all the lower claſſes, and their gains mult be.in proportion 
to their expence ; but as the gains of thoſe who work for expor- 
tation are fixed, in, a trading nation, by the effects of foreign com- 
petition, if their ſubſiſtence is not kept at an equal ſtandard, they 
mult live precariouſly, or in a perpetual viciſlitude between plenty 
and want. From this may, be gathered the infinite importance. of 
diſtinguiſhing, in every trading nation, where the prices of ſub- 
ſiſtence are liable to great and ſudden variations, theſe who ſupply 
{rangers from thoſe who ſupply their countrymen, As alſo. the in- 
conccivable advantage which would refult from ſuch a. police 
upon grain, as mew "0 Ne: Nies. of ĩt Wu, determined 
limits. ' as 
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Char. X. This doctrine leads me naturally to conſider the pro- 
portions between demand and fupply, and for the better conveying 
my ideas, I have conſidered them as two quantities ſuſpended in 
the ſcales of a political balance, which I call that / work and demand; 
preferring the word work to that of ſupply, becauſe it is the intereſts 
of the workmen which chiefly come under our conſideration. 

When the work is proportioned to the demand, the balance vibrates 
under the influence of double competition; trade and induſtry flou- 
riſh: but as the operation of natural cauſes muſt deſtroy this equi- 
librium, the hand of a ſtateſman Nm conſtantly neceſſary to 
preſerve it. 

After repreſenting the different ways in which the balance comes 
to be ſubverted (by the pgfitzve or relative preponderancy of either 
ſcale) I point out the conſequences of this neglect in the ſtateſman's 
adminiſtration. If the ſcale of work ſhould preponderate, that is, 
if there be more work than demand, either the workmen enter into 
a hurtful competition, which reduces their profit below the proper 
ſtandard and makes them ſtarve; or a part of the goods lie upon 
their hands, to the diſcouragement of induſtry. If the ſcale of de- 
mand ſhould preponderate, then either prices will riſc and profits 
conſolidate, which prepares the way for eſtabliſhing foreign rival- 
ſhip, or the demand will immediately ceaſe, which marks a check 
given to the growth of induſtry. 

Every ſubverſion, therefore, of this balance, implies one of four 
inconveniencies, either the induſtrious ſtarve one another; or a part 
of their work provided lies upon hand; or their profits riſe and 
conſolidate ; or a part of the demand made, is not anſwered by 
them. Theſe I call the immediate effects of the ſubverſion of this 
balance. I next point out the farther conſequences which they 
draw along with them, when the ſtateſman is not on his guard to 
prevent them. 

A ſtateſman muſt be conſtantly attentive, and ſo ſoon as he per- 
ceives a too frequent tendency in any one of the ſcales to prepon- 
derate, 
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derate, he ought gently to load the oppaſite fcale, but never except 
in caſes of the greateſt neceflity, take any thing out of the heavy 
one. Thus when the ſcale of demand is found to preponderate, 
he ought to give encouragement to the eſtabliſhment of new under- 
takings, for augmenting the ſupply, and for preſerving prices at 
their former ſtandard: when the ſcale of work is on the prepon- 
derating hand, then every expedient for increaſing exportation 
muſt be employed, in order to prevent profits from falling below 
the price of ſubſiſtence. 

Cray. XI. I next examine how this equal balance comes at laſt to 
be deſtroyed. 

Imo. The conſtant increaſe of work implies an augmentation of 
numbers, and conſequently of tood ; but the quantity of food de- 
pends on the extent and fertility of the ſoil: ſo ſoon therefore as 
the ſoil refuſes to give more food, it muſt be ſought for from 
abroad, and when the expence of procuring it riſes above a certain 
ſtandard, ſubſiſtence becomes dear; this raiſes the prices, the mar- 
ket is deſerted, and the ſcale of work is made to preponderate, 
until the induſtrious enter into a hurtful competition and ſtarve one 
another: here the application of public money becomes neceſſary. 

2do. When an idle people, abundantly fed, betake themſelves to 
induftry, they can afford, for a while, manufactures at the cheapeſt 
rate; becauſe they do not live by their induſtry, but amuſe themſelves 
with it. Hence the cheapneſs of all forts of country work, in for- 
mer times, and of Nuns work in thoſe we live in. But when the 
lands become purged of ſuperfluous mouths, and when thoſe purged 
off come to be obliged to live by their induſtry alone, then prices 
riſe, and the market is deſerted. 

ztio. When a ſtateſman imprudently impoſes taxes, in ſuch a way 
as to oblige ſtrangers to retund that part paid by the induſtrious 
who ſupply chem; this alſo raiſes prices, and the market is de- 
ſerted. Thus the operation of natural cauſes mutt bring every aug- 
mentation to a op, unleſs the hand of a ſlateſman be employed to 
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check their immediate bad effects. When ſubſiſtence becomes 
ſcarce, and the improvement of lands too expenſive, he muſt make 
the public contribute towards the improvement of the ſoil: when 
the price of ſubſiſtence till riſes, from farther augmentations, he 
muſt keep it down with public money: and when this operation 
becomes too extenſive, he muſt content himſelf with effectuating a 
diminution of price upon that part of ſubſiſtence which i is conſumed 
by thoſe who ſupply foreign markets. 

CHae, XII. Domeſtic vices alone are not ſufficient to nd a 
trading nation; ſhe, muſt have rivals who are able to pups of 
them, 

While her balance of. _— and demand i 1 its to ae by. alter- 
nate augmentations, ſhe marches on triumphant, and has nothing to 
fear: when theſe come to a ſtop, ſhe muſt learn how to. ſtand ſtill, 
by the help of alternate augmentations and diminutiont, until the abuſes 
in other nations ſhall enable her again to vibrate by augmentations. 
But ſo ſoon as a preponderancy of the ſcale of work is rectified, by 
retrenching the number of the induſtrious, and that the vibrations 
of the balance are carried on by alternate dimmutions, in favour of 
ſupporting high profits upon induſtry, then all goes to wreck, and 
foreign nations, in ſpite of every diſadvantage attending new un- 
dertakings, eſtabliſh a ſucceſsful rivalſhip: they take the bread out 
of the mouths of thoſe who formerly ſerved them; and profiting 
of the advantages formerly enjoyed by the traders, they make their 
own balance vibrate by augmentations, which ſink the trade of the 
others by ſlow degrees, until it becomes extinct, 

CHae. XIII. The rivalſhip between nations, leads me to inquire 
how far the form of their government may be favourable or un- 
favourable to the competition between them. Here I am led into 
a digreſſion concerning the origin of power and ſubordination 
among men, fo far as it is rational and conſiſtent with natural 
equity; and I conclude, that all ſubordination between man and man, 
in whatever relation they ſtand to one another, ought to be in pro- 


portion 
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portion to their tua dependence. The degrees of which are as va- 
rious as the ſhades of à colour. I divide them however into four. 
1. That of ſlaves upon their maſters; 2. That of children upon 
their parents. 3. That of labourers upon the proprietors of lands. 
4. That of the free hands, employed in trades and manufactures, 
upon their cuſtomers. And aſcending a moment beyond my ſphere, 
I fay, that the ſubordination of ſubjects to their ſovereigns, in all 
free governments, extends no farther than to a punctual obe- 
dience to the laws. I then proceed to an examination of former 
principles, and from a confrontation of the politics of our anceſtors 
with the modern ſyſtem, I conclude, that the great political impe- 
diment to the progreſs of trade and induſtry, proceeds more from 
an arbitrary, irregular,' and undetermined fubordination between 
claſſes, and between individuals, than from differences in the re- 
gular and eſtabliſhed form of their government, legiſlation, and 
execution or adminiſtration of the ſupreme authority y. While laws 


only govern, it is of the leſs mel who makes them, or who 
puts them in execution. | 


Chap. XIV. In this chapter I endeavour to amuſe my reader with 
an application of our principles to the political oeconoiny of the 
Lacedemonian commonwealth, where 1 ſhew, that trade and i in- 
duſtry are not eſſential to ſecurity and happineſs. By making an 


analyſis of Lycurgus's plan, I ſhew that its perfection was entirely 
owing to the ſimplicity of the inſtitution. 


CHap. XV, I come next to the application of general principles 
to particular modifications of trade, | ; 

The balance of work and demand promotes the forezgn and do- 
meſlic intereſts of a nation, equally. The frf, by advancing her 
power and ſuperiority abroad; the 4%, by keeping every one em- 
ployed and ſubſiſted at home. Theſe intereſts are influenced by 
principles entirely different; and this opens a new combination 
highly proper to be attended to. 


In 
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In the firſt book, we conſidered the conſumers and ſuppliers as 
members of the ſame ſociety, and as having neir intereſts blended 
together; but the moment that a queſtion about foreign trade 
ariſes, they become entirely ſeparated, Every country appears to 
be put under the direction of a particular ftateſman, and theſe muſt 
play againft one another as if they were playing at cheſs, He who 
governs the conſumers, muſt uſe his utmoſt endeavours to teach 
his people how to ſupply themſelves. He who is at the head of the 
ſuppliers, muſt do what he can to render the efforts of the other 
ineffectual, by ſelling cheap, and by making it the immediate in- 
rereſt of the ſubjects of his rival to employ the ſuppliers preferably 
to his own countrymen. Here then are two plans, oppoſite and 
contrary, to be executed; and we endeavour to point out the prin- 
ciples which ought to influence the conduct of the reſpective un- 
dertakers, in every ſtage of their proſperity or decline. We lay 
down the methods of improving every tavourable circumſtance, fo 
as to advance the cnd propoſed, and ſhew how to ſeaſon every un- 
avoidable inconvenience with the beit palliatives, when a perfect 
remedy becomes impracticable. 

Chr. XVI. In this chapter I continue the thread of my reaſon- 
ing, in order to draw the attention of my readers to the difference 
between the principles of foreign and domęſtic commerce; and ſetting 
the latter apart for a ſubſequent examination, I enter upon an inquiry 
into-the difference between thoſe branches of foreign trade which 
make nations depend on one another neceſſarily, and thoſe where the 
dependence is only contingent. The firſt may be reckoned upon, but 
the laſt being of a precarious nature, the preſervation of them 
* ought to be the particular care of the ſtateſman, 

The method to be followed for this purpofe, is, to keep the price 
of every article of exportation at a ſtandard, proportioned to the 
poſſibility of furniſhing it; and never to allow it to riſe higher, let 
the foreign demand afford ever fo favourable an opportunity. The 
danger to be avoided, is not the high profits, but the conſolidation of 

them ; 
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them; this conſideration, - therefore, muſt direct the ſtateſman's 
conduct in this particular. On the other hand, he muſt take care 
that the great claſſes of the induſtrious, who ſupply foreign demand, 
and who, from political conſiderations, are reduced to the minimum 
of profits, be not by an accidental diminution of that foreign de. 
mand reduced below this neceſſary ſtandard: he therefore muſt 
ſupply the want of foreign demand, by procuring a ſale, in one 
way or other, for whatever part of this induſtry is found to lic upon 

hand ; and if loſs be incurred in this operation, it is better that it 
ſhould fall on the whole community, who may be able to bear it, 
than on a ſingle claſs, who muſt be cruſhed under the burthen. 

Cup. XVII. When manufacturers are found without employ- 
ment, the firſt thing to be done is to inquire minutely into the cauſe 
of it. It may proceed from a riſe in the price of ſubſiſtence, from 
a diminution of demand from abroad, or from new eftabliſhments 
of manufactures at home; for each of which the proper remedy 
muſt be applied. The complaints of manufacturers are not the in- 
fallible ſign of a decaying trade; they complain moſt when their 
exorbitant profits are cut off. The complaints of the real ſufferers, 
thoſe who loſe the neceſſary, are feeble, and ſeldom extend farther 
than the ſphere of their own miſery. The true ſymptoms of a de- 
caying trade, is to be ſought for in the manſions of the rich, where 
foreign conſumption makes its firſt appearance. A ſtateſman will 
judge of the decay of that trade which ſupports and enriches the people, 
more certainly from the eaſe of the induſtrious claſſes, than from 
their diftreſs. Foreign nations will willingly give bread to thoſe who 
ſerve them, but very ſeldom any thing more; and from hence I con- 
clude, that the more manufacturers are at their eaſe, the more 
a ſtateſman ought to be upon his guard to prevent this temporary 
advantage from bringing on both national poverty and private 
diſtreſs. | 

When home conſumption begins to be ſupplied from abroad, and 
when foreigners deſert the market, or refuſe our merchandize 
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when we carry it to them, then We have an infallible proof of de- | 
clining commerce; although the increaſe of home demand may 
immediately relieve every induſtrious perſon made idle, and even 
furniſh them with better employment * ever, in ſupplying the 
luxury of their countr men. 

A ſtateſman ought to be oronided. with remedies 3 every 
diſeaſe. When luxury is on the road of rooting out foreign trade, 
let him lie upon the catch to pick up every workman made idle 
from the caprice of faſhions, in order to give him uſeful employ- 
ment: he may ſet his own example in oppoſition to that of the 
more luxurious, and in proportion as he gains ground upon them, 
he muſt open every channel to carry off the manufactures of thoſe 
he has ſet to work for the re-eſtabliſhment of foreign trade. If, on 
the other hand, he himſelt be of a luxurious diſpoſition, and that 
he inclines to encourage it, he ought to take care that the example 
of diſſipation he gives, may not have the effect of diminiſhing the 
hands employed for ſupplying both home conſumption and foreign 
demand. This is accompliſhed by preferving a plentiful ſubſiſtence 
in the country, and by keeping down the prices of every ſpecies of 
manufacture, by gradually augmenting. the. hands, employed, in 
proportion to the augmentation of demand; thus his luxury will 
increaſe his numbers, without hurting his foreiga trade: the great 
art, therefore, is to adapt adminiſtration to circumſtances, and to 
regulate it according to invariable principles, 

Cnay. XVIII. But as a ſtateſman is not always the . of 
that oeconomy by which his people muſt be governed, he ſhould 
know how to remove inconveniencies as well as to prevent them; 
becauſe he is anſwerable, in a great meaſure, for the conſequences 
of the faults of thoſe who have gone before him. Thus when his 
predeceſſors have allowed the operation of natural cauſes to raiſe 
prices, and to deſtroy foreign trade, he muſt deſcend into the molt 
minute analyſis of every circumſtance relating to induſtry, in order 
to pluck up by the root the real cauſe. of ſuch augmentations. 

Miſtaken 
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Miſtaken remedies, applied in a diſeaſe not rightly underſtood, pro- 
duce frequently the moſt fatal conſequences. 
If a ſtateſman, for inſtance, ſhould apply the remedy againſt con- 
folidated profits, by raultiplying the hands employed in a manufac- 
ture, at a time when high prices proceed only from the dearneſs 
of living, by this ſimple miſtake he will ruin all: thoſe who really 
gain no more than a phyſical-neceſſary, will then enter into a hurt- 
ful competition, and ſtarve one another. But if inſtead of multi- 
plying hands he augments ſubſiſtence, prices will fall; and then 
by keeping hands rightly proportioned to demand, they will na- 
turally and gradually come down to che loweſt e and ex- 
portation will go on proſperouſly. 

I conſider conſolidated profits, and higb abies of ſubſiflence, as viees i in a 
ſtate, within the compaſs of a ſtateſman's care to redreſs. But there 
is a third cauſe of high prices, (that is relatively high, when com- 
pared with thoſe in other countries) which will Seger ruin fo- 
reign trade, in ſpite of all precautions. 

This happens when other nations have learned t to 5 of their 
fuperior natural advantages. I have ſhewn how vices at home 
enable foreigners to become our rivals; but without this aſſiſtance, 
every nation well governed, will be able to profit of its own natural 
fuperiority, in ſpite of the beſt management on the other ſide. 
The only remedy in ſuch a caſe, is, for the nation whoſe trade be- 
gins to decline, in conſequence of the natural ſuperiority of other 
nations, to adhere cloſely to her frugality ; to leave no ſtone un- 
turned to inſpire a luxurious taſte in her rivals; and to wait with 
patience until the unwary beginners ſhall, from that cauſe, fall 
into the inconveniencies of dear living, and conſolidated profits. 
Beſides this expedient, there are others which depend on a judicious 
application of public money : an irreſiſtible engine in trade, capable 
of ruining the commerce of any other nation, (not ſupporting it by 
ſimilar operations) and of carrying on exportation, in ſpite of 
great natural diſadvantages. But theſe principles are reſerved 
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for the fifth book, when we come to treat of the application of 


taxes. | „ 1 

Having pointed out the methods of preſerving a foreign trade 
already eſtabliſhed, I next examine how thote nations which have 
been contributing inadvertently ta the exaltation of others more 
induſtrious, by carrying on with them a trade hurtful to them- 
ſelves, may put a ſtop to the exhauſting of their own treaſures ; 
may learn to fupply themſelves with every thing neceſſary; and 
may be taught to profit of their own natural advantages, fo as to 
become the rivals of thoſe who have perhaps reduced them to po- 
verty; and even to recover, ror Mnly their former rank, but to lay 
the foundation of a political oeconomy capable of Re: them to 
the level of the moſt flourithing ſtates. * 

1 conclude my chapter, by calling for the attention of my reader 
to the wide difference there is. between theory, where all the vices 
to be corrected appear clear and uncompounded; and practice, 
where they are often difficult to be diſcovered, and ſo complicated 
with one another, that it is hardly poſſible to apphy any remedy 
which will not be productive of very great inconveniencies. Were 
the remedies for abuſe as eaſily applied as theory ſeems to iuggell 
they would quickly be corrected every where. 

Let theoriſts, therefore, beware of truſting to their ſcience, 3/908 
in matters of adminiſtration, they either adviſe thoſe who are diſ- 
poſed blindly to follow them; or when they undertake to meddle 
in it themſelves. An old practitioner feels diſſiculties which he 
cannot reduce to principles, nor render intelligible to every body ;. 
and the theoriſt who boldly undertakes to remedy every evil, and 
who forefees none on che oppoſite fide, will moſt probably miſcarry, 
and then give a very rational account for his ill ſucceſs. A good 
theoriſt, therefore, may be excellent in deliberation, but without 


a long and conlirmed practice, he will ever make a blundering 
ſtateſman in practice. "a; | 


CHAP, 
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CA. XIX. Having treated of che fundamental principles of 
trade and induſtry ; having explained the doctrine of demand and com- 
petition ; the theory of prices, with the cauſes of their % and fall ; 
the difference between prime coſt and profits ; the conſolidation of theſe 
and the effects of ſuch con/elidation'in any branch of manufacture; 
I fet my ſubject in a new-light, and preſent it to my readers under 
a more extended view. Having, as I may ſay, ſtudied the map of 
every province, we are now to look at that of the whole country. 
Here the principal rivers and cities are marked; but all brooks, 
villages, &c. are ſuppreſſed. This is no more than a ſhort reca- 
pitulation of what has been gone through already. Trade, conſi - 
dered in this view, divides itſelf into three diſtricts, or into three 
ſtages of life, as it were, mfancy, manhood, and old nge. | 

During the infancy of trade, the ſtateſman ſhould lay the founda- 
tion of mduftry. He ought to multiply wants, encourage the ſupply 
of them; in ſhort, purſue the principles of the firſt book, with this 
addition, that he muſt exclude all importation of foreign work. 
While luxury tends only to baniſh idleneſs, to give bread to thoſe 
who are in want, and to advance dexterity, it is en of _ 
beſt effects. 

When a people have fairly taken a laborious turn, when loch is is 
deſpiſed, and dexterity carried to perfection, then the ftateſman 
muſt endeavour to remove the incumbrances which muſt have pro- 
ceeded from the execution of the firſt part of his plan. The fcaf- 
folding muſt be taken away when the fabric is compleated. Theſe 
incumbrances are High prices, at which he has been obliged to 
wink, while he was inſpiring a taſte for induſtry in the advance- 
ment of agriculture and of manufactures; but now that he intends 
to ſupply foreign markets, he muſt multiply hands; ſer them in 
competition; bring down the price both of ſubſiſtence and work ; 
and when the luxury of his people render this difficult, he muſt 
attack the manners of rhe rich, -and give a check to the domeſtic 
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ednfiipton of fupetfinicy,: in ordet roobaveithe more bands for 
the ſupply of ſtrangers. 20011101} 536979 ol, tems 
the laſt ſtage of trade is by far the moſt brilliant; When, upon 
the extinqtion of foreign trade, the wealth acquired comes to Girr - 
tulate at home; The variety of new principles which; ariſe: upon 
this revolution, makes the ſubject of amen to ee : 
in the ſucceeding chapters. 4 9 A 20m 
CAP. XX. re a 
merce, I prepare the way, hy a ſhort diſſertation upon the term 
luxury. IJendeavour to analyſe the word to the bottom „to diſcqver, a 
and to range in order, every idea which can be conveyed by. it. In 
this way I vindicate the deſinition Lhave given of it. (which js, the 
conſumption of ſuperſſuity) and ſhew that luxury, as Lrecommend 
it, is free from che imputation either of being vicious or abuſiyc, 
[ diſtinguiſh, therefore, between luxury, ſeuſuality, and cxceſi, three 
terms often confounded, but conveying very different ideas. A per- 


ſon may conſume great quantities of ſuperfluity 4 from. a principle | 


of oſtentation, or even with a political view to encourage induſtry; 
him I call luxurioxs, | Senfuality may, be indulged in a cottage, as vel 
as in a palace; and exceſs is purely relative to circumſtances. 
Luxury, therefore, as well as ſenſuality, or any other- paſſion, may be 
carried to exceſs, and ſo become vicious. Now exceſs. in conſum tion 
is vicious in proportion as it affects our moral, phyfical, domeſtic, or - 
political intereſts ; tliat is to fay, our mind, our body, our private Nor. 
tune, or the fate. When the conſumption we make, does no harm 
in any of theſe reſpects, it may be called moderate and free n 
vice 
: PET and phyſi ical intereſts a are hurt dy exceſs, in eating, % 
ing, e, and cafe, or indolence; according as theſe prarificarions de 0 
reſj pectively affect the mind, or the body, or both. 

Our domeſtic intereſt fr equentl 97 . ae us to call that exceſs, which 


nature ha Ar rdly finds ſe cignt ;, and 2g nel 1 other qgcalions, or _ 
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amaſs the greateſt fortunes. 2152017 to v 3d, 
The moſt direct phyfecat eee evo juin; ts; the 
lofs of foreign trade. Ihe more indirect follow as oonſequences aof 
th6fe atready deſeribed q betauſe they may render thoſe employed 
in tlie ſervice of the ſtate, negligem and unfit, rapacious and: cots 
rupt, but theſe evils are more properly the direiſ effects of the im- 
perfeckiemis of the rind, Man conſequendes reſulting naturally from 
eceſs in the conſumption of ſuperflulty. They ought, therefore, 
to be conſidered as ſecondary effects ſitiee they may proceed from 
àvarice us well as prodigality. The cortecting of political vices re- 
ſembles the weeding a bed of tender flowers; the roots are all 
Blended together, and the leaves are almoſt ulikel It is proper, 
therefore, to have bath the diſcernment and dexterity of à good 
gardner for fuch an operation. 510191971. ng! 


Cn. XXI. From luxury I paſs to the ena tg which 1 de- 
firte from the conſumption implied by it: a man has His phyfical- 
neceſſary when he ts fed, clothed, and protected from harm. But as theſe 
enjoyments, we find, do by no means ſatisfy his deſires, I am led 
to eſtabliſh another neceſſary which I call political. This I meaſure 
alſo by the conſumption implied by i it, to ene Ame ens is ſuitable 
to the rank of the perſon. 07-191 TEG9 


| Rank again is determined by the common opinion of men, and this opi- 
nion 18 founded upon circumſtances, which relate to the birth, edu- 
cation, or habits of the perſon. When common opinion has placed 
any one in a certain rank, he becomes entitled to enjoy certain ar- 
ticles of phyſical-ſuperfluity, which enter into the competition of his 
political-neceſſary : thus, ſuch as are raiſed above the level of the 
very loweſt claſs of inhabitants, are entitled to have a Sunday's 
dreſs; the farmer has a better coat than a labouring ſervant ; the 
prieſt of the pariſh muſt have a gown; the magiſtrate of a little 

town muſt have ruffles, perhaps filk ſtockings; a provoſt a velvet 
coat, , 
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coat, and a NY WARY 8 deer 
conſtitute what I call the political-neceſſary. 

A man's rank ſometimes obliges him to certain articles 9 — = 
pence; which may poſſibly affect even his phyficalmeceſfary. 
frequently do we ſee people cover their ſhoulders, at the 9 
of their belly. The competition between the deſires of our Mind, 
and thoſe which proceed from our animal oeconomy is fo ſtrong, that 
it is frequently hard to determine, whether the incapacity to ſup- 
ply our phyſical wants, proceeds from our aer ge pe ⁰ oy 4 | 
our other deſires,” or from real poverty. 

The loweſt claſſes of a people, in a country of ende muſt be re- 
ſtrained to their phyſical-neceffary ; but this reſtraint muſt be 
brought about, not by oppreſſion, but by the effects of competition 
alone. While this is fupported among people of the ſame clafs, it 
has the effect to reduce them all to the phyfiral-necefary, and when 
it reduces them lower it is a vice, and ought to be checked. A 
peculiar ingetmity in ſome workmen of the ſame claſs, will raiſe 
them above this level; and the more they can raife themſelves 
above competition, the greater will their gains be. By becoming 
maſters in any art, they ſharc the profits of thoſe whom they em- 
ploy; and thus rife in rank and fortune, provided their frugality 
concur with every other natural or acquired advantage. It is-there- 
fore a principle, to encourage competition univerſally, until it has had the 
effect to reduce people induſiry to the phyſical-neceſſary, and to prevent it 
ever from bringing them lower: from this reſults the neceſſity of ap- 
plying every expedient for relieving certain claſles of the load of 
their children, if you incline they ſhould breed; and of preventing 
taxes and other burthens from affecting them unequally. 


CHay, XXII. I now come to treat directly of inland commerce, 
as taking place upon the extinction of foreign trade, when all 
attempts to recover it are found to be vain. In ſuch a ſituation, a 
wealthy nation is not to conſider itſelf as undone: an able ftateſ- 
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man muſt know how to make his people happy in every ſituation. 
It is an univerſal principle of conduct, private and political, to look 
forward, and to improve the preſent from the experience of the 
paſt. One great inconvenience reſulting from a foreign trade already 
loft, is, that there is no farther queſtion of making any new acqui- 
ſition of wealth, or of replacing one farthing of what at any time 
may be. ſent out of the country. But the greateſt inconveniencies 
are felt in the loſing ſuch a trade: theſe are numberleſs, when an. 
able ſtateſman is not at hand to prevent them. 

That I may point them out in order, I make a ſhort ate. 
tion of out principles: the ſlighteſt hint is ſufficient to ſhew their 
force; and when my reader is ſenſible of a repetition, which he 
finds ſyperfluous, let him reflect that this very circumſtance is a 
proof of their exactneſs. In this ſcience we mult uſe our prin- 
ciples as a carpenter uſes his foot-rule ; there is nothing new to 
him in this inſtrument ; but ſtill he muſt have it in his hand. to be 
able to know any thing, with accuracy, concerning his wark. 

In this chapter I throw in a ſhort diſſertation upon the difference 
between antient and modern luxury. Their natures and effects are 
briefly inſiſted on. I point out the reſemblance between the luxury 
of modern times, and that of the few great trading cities of anti- 
quity; fuch as Tyre and Carthage; and I ſhew in what reſpect it 
differed from that luxury which proved che downtall of the em- 
pires of Aſia and Rome. 


When empires were once formed, they were ruined by luxury, 
and preferved by means of their wars: becauſe theſe mide their 


__ wealth circulate. 


When the trading ſtates took a military turn, and ons ambi- 
tious of conqueſt, their ruin ſoon followed: becauſe war deſtroyed 
the induſtry which made their greatneſs. 

The cauſe of difference I find to proceed from this; that in the 
monarchy, the riches from which. the luxury ſprung was the effect 
of rapine ; in the other, the effect of induſtry. The firſt gave no- 
cquivalent 
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given in tlie acquiſiti of; Al | 
The luxury of the robbers was monſtrous and violent: chat of the 
merchants, ſyſtematical and proportional. The luxury of the mo- 
| närchiés brought on negleł in pubſic affairs in rhe cities, it Was 
this- neglect which deſtroyed their luxury. The luxury of the mo- 
narchies had nothing to recommend it, but the gratification of the 
paſſions : the luxury of the others produced no harm, but from 
this very circumſtance; From the contraſt I have drawn, I eſtabliſh 
the difference between anticnt' and modern luxury. The firſt was 
violent; the laſt is fyſtematical, and ean be ſupported by induſtry 
and liberty only. A farther conſequence is, that as rapine is in- 
compatible with induſtry,” ſo is arbitrary power: conſequently, 
thoſe abſolute princes who eſtabliſh induſtry in their country, in 
order to taſte of the ſweets' of luxury and wealth, put inſenſibly a 
bridle in the mouths of their ſucceſſors, who muſt, from this con- 
ſi deration alone, ſubmĩt their | pg yg 10 A ne Ane ar 
hws and political economy. 1218 e 
Ahis is a better ſcheme” for limiting the e of 
Princes than all the rebellions that ever were contrived. n 
Gon eſtabliſhes arbitrary Power, and order deſtroys itt. 

© CHar, XXIII. When a nation, which has long dealbund nt 
herfelf by a reciprocal commerce in manufactures with other na- 
tions, ſinds the balance of trade turn againſt her, it is her intereſt 
to put a total flop to it, and to remain as ſhe is, rather than to perſiſt 
| habitually i in a practice, which, by a change of circumſtances, 
muſt have effects very oppoſite to thoſe advantages which it pro- 
duced formerly. Such a ſtop may de brought about by the means 
of duties and prohibitions, which a ſtateſman can luy on importa · 
tions, ſo ſoon as he perceives that they begin to een with 
reſpect to the exportations of his own country. MM e een 

1 Alügrgte this principle by an camifaticm of of tlioſe which infla- 


_ ence the eſtabliſhment of incorporar&d cities ah boroughs. Iſhew 
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how theſe may be. conſidered as ſo many Rates, which domeſtic 
luxury, taxes, anç che high price of living, have put out of a ca- 
b to ſupport a competition with ſtrangers (chat is with che open 

country) which here repreſents. the reſt of the world, I ihey the 
reaſonableneſs of ſuch excluſive privileges, in favour of thoſe. who 
ſhare the burthens .peculiax to,.the community, in ſo far only as 
regards the ſupply of their own conſumption; and I point out, by 
what methods any diſcouragements to induſtry may be prevented, 
as often. as that induſtry; has for its object the ſupplying the wants 
of thoſe who are not included in the corporation. 

From the long and conſtant practice of raiſing taxes within in- 
Lame cities, I conclude, that taxes are a very natural conſe- 
quence of luxury, and of the loſs of foreign trade; and as Princes 
have taken the hint from the cities, to extend them univerſally, it 
is no wonder to ſee foreign trade put an end to, in conſequence of 
ſuch injudicious extenſions. __ 

Cu. XXIV. I next proceed to the methods proper to be uſed, 
in the delicate operation of ſo great a revolution as that of de- 


grading a people from their right of being conſidered as a trading 


Nation. 


If a ſtateſman keeps a watchful eye over every article of im- 
portation; and examines minutely, the uſe every article imported 
is put to; he will eaſily diſcern, when it 1s proper to encourage, 
vrhen to reſtrain, and when to prohibit, 

In this examination, however, every relation muſt be taken in: 
becauſe the importation of a foreign commodity aſſects many dif- 
ferent intereſts, ſome within, ſome without the nation; ſome di- 
rectly, others only conſequentially. Nothing is ſo complex as the 
iatereſls of trade. The importation of a commodity may firſt ad- 
vance the intereſt of thoſe at home, who furniſh the commodities | 
exported, of which the importation is the return. The importa- 
tion may be .uſetul for the advancement of manufactures, pro- 
viding it conſiſt in matter fit for them; yet if the whole manufac- 
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ture PENNE from it be for home-conſumption, the national intereſt 
will, on the whole, be hurt by che importation. The importation of 
wines and brandies is a great ſaying upon ſubſiſtence, in northern 
countries, where liquors diſtilled from grain are made to ſupply the 
place of them. Theſe and many other relations muſt be examined, 
before a ſtateſinan can paſs ſentence upon an article of importa- 
tion. The inquiry made, and accounts ballanced on both fides, 
every hurtful article of importation ſhould be cut off; and when 
this is done, if the conſequence ſhould prove a general ſtop to ex- 
portation, then is foreign trade decently interred, without any vio- 
tent revolution; becauſe the ſtateſman is ſuppoſed to have pro- 
ceeded gradually, and to have been all the while labouring to in- 
creaſe conſumption at home, in proportion as the induſtrious have 
been forced to lic idle by the other operations. 

When foreign trade is at an end, the number of inhabitants 
mult be reduced to the proportion of home-ſubſiſtence, in caſe their 
former proſperity had carried them beyond it. The nation's 
wealth muſt be kept entire, and made to circulate, ſo as to provide 
Cabſiſtence and employment for every body. 

Char. XXV. Let a nation be reduced ever ſo low in paint of fo- 
reign commerce, ſhe will always ſind a demand from abroad for 
the ſuperfluities of her natural productions; which, if rightly 
conducted, will prove a means of advancing her national wealth, 

If the exportation of ſubſiſtence ſhould go forward, while many 
are found in want at home, a reſtraint laid upon exportation will 
not redreſs the inconvenience ; becauſe the wretched will ſtill re- 
main ſo, unleſs they are aſſiſted and put in a capacity to diſpute the 
ſubſiſtence of their own country with foreign nations. The prin- 
cipal cauſe of this phenomenon is the preponderancy of the {ſcale 
of work at home. When home-demand does not fill up the void, 
of which we have ſpoken, a vicious competition takes place among 
thoſe who work for a phyſical- neceſſary; the price of their labour 

falls 
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falls below the general ſtandafd of ſubſiſtence abroad; = 
is exported, and they are forced to ſtarvde. 

A ſtateſman, therefore, at the head of a luxurious people, nA 
endeavour to keep his balante even; and if a ſubverſion is neceſ- 
fary, it is far better it ſhould” happen by the preponderaney of the 
ſcale of N un 1s _ cr — this alterna- 
tive. 

All fubrerßons are bad, and are attended with bad conſequences. 
If the ſcale of work preponderates, the induſtrious will ſtarve, 
their ſubſiſtence will be exported; the nation gains by the balance, 
bur appears in a manner to fell her inhabitants. If the fcale of 
demand preponderates, luxury muſt increaſe, but the poor are fed 
at the expence of the rich, and the national ſtock of wealth ſtands 
as it was. Upon the ceſſation, therefore, of foreign ee Ju muſt 
either lofe your people, or encourage luxury. 

The ſtateſman having regulated the concerns of his ourward 
commerce, muſt apply more cloſely than ever to his domeſtic con- 
cerns. I reduce the principal objects of his attention to three. 
t. To regulate the progreſs of luxury according to the hands ready 
to ſupply the demand for it. 2. To circumſcribe the bounds of it, 
that is, the multiplication of his people, to the proportion of the 
extent and fertility of the ſoil. And in the Iaft place, to diſtribute 
his people into claſſes according as ene (of which he is 
not maſter) may demand: | 

Here I point out the reaſons why the progreſs of luxury does les 
hurt to a great kingdom than to a fmall- ſtate. Why ſumptuary 
laws are good in an imperial town of Germany, and why they 
would be hurtfal in London or Paris. Why the eſtabliſhment of a 
ſtanding army, in a country fully peopled and rich, ſhould be accom- 
panied with endeavours to diminiſh luxury, in order to prevent too 
great a preponderancy of the ſcale of demand, and the riſmg of 
prices, which' would cut off rhe Ropes of recovering = foreign 
trade. £4. 
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arlating Priefly bäne ihtetgrr WEIR Gf lhe ſtutefmairuocun- 
derm TG&me'ts6' exarhine® the HariftrdF eonflytrences of this rev 
lütion upon tfie fpirit, goverment” and manners of ua people; 
wo from andy Sad frugal are become luxurious and polite! 
Thie traders- withdraw thei Weks As trade decays, ant lend it 
out at home to landet men, H thereby ure enabled to become 
luxurious. This indemnifies the inhduſtribus for the loſs of foreign 
demand. When the money, formerly employed in order 10 gain 
more, begins to circulate at Home, for providing ſuperfluities and 
augmenting domeſtie cenlumptiol, the cotmtry appears':daiby at 
be growing more opulent; tradeſmen end manufacturers / whocwere 
formerly confined to a phyſfical-neceſſary, are now euſy in theivicir- 
curtiſtances; they incieaſc ttieir cnſumption; tliis / abcelerates dit 
culation; an air of plenty and eaſe ſpreads over the face the 
cduntry; and the very conſequences of their cee, 
as invincible proofs of their growing proſperity, ' . 

"Riches may be conſidered by a ſtateſman in three different Ughtsz 
as à mine when they are locked up; as an object of trade when 

they are employed in order to gain more i or as ah object of duxur, 
and fund e e ſpent in the gratification/of 
otir politicatwints: MAIL 14918 1G Dunn MH Towog 247' tang) : 
The general caſt of aid and diſpoſition of the intiabiranedi6f 
every country (in to far as regards money) may, think; be reduced = 
to one or other of thefe three motlifications. It is the buſineſs of a 
ftatefman to work up the ſpitit of his people, ſo as to model their 
taſte of expente by inſenſible degrees, and to bring it to be ana- 
logous to that principle which is moſt eondueive to national proſ- 
perity. Hoarding in private people, enn hurdlly ever be advinta- 
geous to a ſtate; when the ſtate hoards, the caſe is very different, 
as: halt be ſhewn. While "money? is employed to gaim more, it 
never can procure to the proprietor, either power of authority; 
but when, itt the lat caſe, it is empheyed for the gratification: f 
our 3 in che hands of the ambitious, it acquites power; von- 
. 3 | ſequently, 
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ſequentlys;mayirival chat inſtuente hichſno perſon ought Mfen- 
joy butche ho is at the heat of the fate, This, is the mother of 
faction, and the root from. which all hurtful. parties ſpring. It is 
by ſueh means chat governments (be they good or bad) are brought 
int anarehy . Private, wealth corrupted, and at laſt deſtroyed the 
excellence of the Roman commonwealth: and private wealth alone 
ctabliſhed the liberty of Holland upon the xuins of Spaniſh tyranny. 
80 won therefore as the inhabitants of a country begin to (employ 
their-richen to gratify their inalinations, at the ſame time ſhould a 
ſtateſman begin; to make himſelf rich, in order io preſerve chat ſu- 
periority which 18. aſſential to bim Who; figs, at the head of every 
principle Of action. And whenever. this Jies beyond his reach, the 
power be had will ſoon ene, and the goyernment will take a 
newiforn or 1990 b. qt 2189 bns yinvlq 10 is Ms ; mino? 
A Katoſman-acquires; made by impoſing taxes upon his. people: 
rapine is the tax of the deſpote; capitation, land tax, and others 
which affect perſons, are thoſe of the monarch,; exciſes, upon con- 
ſumption are impaſed, by limited goveraments., The, fixſt lay all 
flat. the ſecond affect. growing wealth, the laft accelerate diſſipation. 
I conclude my chapter with ſome, little hiſtorical illuſtrations con- 
cerning the power and influence of * men LS ſtate, under 
different circumſtances. Unt 1 % ir 
Cnar. xXVI. I nex3.coohder.the — of what call the Balauce 
of wealth... The more circulation there is in a country, the more 
this object becomes important. While the greateſt part of a nation's 
coin was locked up; or While it circulated by rapine and extortion, 
the effects diſcovered, in modern timeg ere it. circulates by in- 
duſtry, and as an adequate equivalent for ſervices, Were ah 
penetived1 1 r et t d avrfw MH & 01 211039 
The ſpecie, or circulating coin, of-a untry, muſt be conſidered 
as a part of the national patrimony. 20 This is comſtantly, changing 
hands in a,country:of induſhrx, and, he; who. is, propriętqx f, any 


part of it, is in ſo far a bourictar f the An M. „ilah 0 
33051 1 Wit 
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With this fpecies' of property, every other may be aetjuired. 
when it is given as the price of land, fuch an exchange produces 
no alteration in the reſpective ſituation of the parties. An eſtate in 
land is neither better or worſe than another in coin of the ſame 
value. If I purchaſe an annuity, or pay off my debts with the coin 
I-have in my pocket, neither J or the perſon with whom 1 en, | 
make any change of ſituation in point of wealth. 125 

But if I lay out my coin for confumable commodities for my 
own uſe, then ſo ſoon as any part of what I buy is conſumed, I be- 
come poorer: for this operation annĩihilates, in a manner, as to me; 
the Goin 1 had. This 1 eall a vibration in the balance of wealth; I 
grow poorer, and he who produced the conſumable commodity for 
my uſe, is ſo far richer: tlie balance, mam is turned _— 
me, in his favour. i 

As many people, ebene live . producing conſumable commo- 
dities, one uſe of coin is to render inconſumable, as it were, that part 
of them which is ſuperfluous to our own ͤconſumption. By this 
operation the ſuperfluity paſſes into other hands who conſume it, and 
the coin which the induſtrious receive in return purchaſes a ſupply 
for alt their wants, in proportion as they chooſe to relieve them. 

The vibration of the balance of wealth, therefore, is no more; 
than the changes which are daily taking place, as to the relative, 
proportion of riches between the individuals of a ſtate: and as this 
vibration: can only be produced when the coin any one poſſeſſes 
comes to diſappear, without his retaining the poſſeſſion of any 
real equivalent which he can alienate for the ſame value; it fol- 
lows, that the balance is conſtantly turning in favour of thoſe who 
either ſell their effects, their ſervice, or their work; and this ba- 
lance they retain, in proportion as their gains exceed their own: 
confumption. On the other hand, the balance is conſtantly turning 
againſt the idle conſumers; becauſe they are fuppoſed to produce 
nothing; conſequently, che whole of their conſumption goes in 


diminution of their wealth. IId £1 3411 ,190 et H un, Duin 0 
. | | Hitherto 
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|. Hitherto,che queſtion has only been about the balance of move- 
able wealth, that is coin; but che introduction of this, together with 
a taſte for ſuperfluity, has the effect of melting down /alid. ue 
into what I call /mbolical money, , _ 
When once this, reſinement upon the uſe of money takes — 
we ſee houſes, lands, juriſclictions, provances, principalities, crowns, 
ſcepters and empires, thrown into circulation by means of the 
ſymbolical money called bank notes, transfer in bank ſtock, ac- 
counts, bonds, mortgages, alienations of domain, mortgage of 
taxes, and ceſſions made in definitive treaties. 
As frugality and induſtry are in our days capable of amaſſing 
the greateſt. fortuncs in ſolid property, fo. is diſſipation, by the 
means of ſymbolical money, as certain an expedient for the anni- 
Hilation of them. From this I conclude, that diſſipation implies 
frugality, and frugality diſſipation. In every country of great cir- 
culation, they balance and deſtroy one another; and ſince there is 
no ſuch thing as equality of fortune to be preſerved without pro- 
{cribing alienation, that is circulation, the next beſt expedient tor 
making people equal, I think, is to enrich them by turns. 
I:conclude my chapter by inquiring into the effects of national 
debts upon the vibration of this balance; and 1 conclude, from the 
principles laid down, that with reſpect to the collective intereſts ot 
the ſtate, that is, between the ſtate itſelf, che creditors, and the 
people, there is no vibration of wealth produced by loans to the 
public. But that, according as the money borrowed. is ſpent in the 
country or abroad, in ſo far the balance is either made to vibrate 
between individuals at home, or to turn inst the ſtate in favour 
of foreign nation. 

Cn Ar. XXVII. I next anc to Svc how ner a thing i it 
is for a ſtateſman to acquire a thorough knowledge of che nature 
and effects: of circulation. By this he is able to judge, when the 
coin circulating; in the country is ſufficient for carrying on aliena- 
tion; and when it is not, he is taught how to augment the quan- 

A tity 
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tity of it, either by drawing” it front the repbſitories as oft as he 
finds the inhabitants difpoſed'to lock it up; or by fubſtituting fym- 
bolical or paper money in FRE __ when he * 
wanting. 

Here J obſerve, that the eats or current money of any nation 
is conſtantly in proportion to the taſte of m in the — n 
application to induſtry in the poor. 

When the diſſipation of the rich, tends to call off the ne 
from ſupplying the branches of exportation, then the ſtateſman, in 
place of facilitating the melting down of ſolid property in favour of 
domeſtic circulation, by the eaſy introduction of ſymbolical mo- 
ney, ſhould render this operation more difficult, permitting the 
lands to be loaded by entails, ſubſtitutions, truſts, ſettlements, and 
other inventions which may hurt the credit of young people, ſuch as 
retarding the term of coming to full age, and others of a like 
nature. | _wn 

On the other hand, while lands remain ill cultivated ; while the 
numerous claſſes remain idle and poor ; and while much money is 
found locked up, the very oppoſite adminiſtration is expedient : 
Every method then muſt.be employed to facilitate and eſtabliſh the 
credit of thoſe who have ſolid property ; ſuch as the introduction of 
loans upon intereſt ; the breaking entails upon eſtates; the facili- 
tating the ſale of them, in favour of the liquidation of all claims 
competent to the induſtrious, againſt the proprietors, even declaring 
the cauſe of creditors the favourable ſide in all ambiguous law- 
ſuits ; and, laſt of all, allowing arreſtment of the perſon for move- 
able debts, which is ſupporting the intereſt of creditors as far, I 
think, as is poſſible, in any free nation. Every regulation becomes, 
in ſhort, expedient, which can favour the induſtrious, accelerate 
circulation, and eſtabliſh a credit to every one in proportion to his 
worth. 

The more money becomes neceſſary for carrying on conſumption, 
the more it is eaſy ro levy taxes; the uſe of which is to advance the 

1 ö public 
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public god, by drawing fun the. rich. a fund ſufficiens.to employ. 
both che dg/erumg, and the. aur, in tbe. ſervice of the ſlate; or to 
correct the bad conſequences of domeſtic luxury as to foreign trade, 
ORG ü 
taten r ans 
In impoſing taxes, a ſtateſman — to. ee 0 
thoſe branches of circulation here the balance is made to vibrate, 
in. order to diſtinguiſn them from thoſe where na vibration is im- 
plied. When a man buys an- eſtate, it would be abſurd to make 
him pay a tax of- cm. ner cut. though. yon may ſafely make him 
———— — * . of cho- 
colate. Zr 5 ee, bee nag > 

In taxes, again, — wo nts — 9 
had, nor to confound thoſe vhich are paid by people who conſume 
t& gratify ceir deſires, with thoſe which are paid by ſuch as 
conſume in order to produce; that is to ſay, . n an 
rich, with thoſe-which affect rhe induſtrious. 


Farther, a ſtatefian muſt ſee with eee 
ſirion oh taxes mæy iriſtuente the prices of exportable goods; and in 
{6 für as ptĩoes are inſfuenced by them, they muſt be refunded with 
intereſt, 


even when that is not fufficient to fupport the foreign 
co erttĩon, premiurms or bounties are to be thrown in, at the en 
petice'of new ithpofitions port domeſtic confump tion 
A aff ab griehifations muſt at Jaff come t6'2"ibp;! ſo muſt theſe 
expecieniFfor' the Typ rt of foreign! trade againſt rhe influence & 
omeèſtic abuſe; but when trade CR a ſtop, faxes may be 
elted; becaute the Cöhflceratibns in Tat Bur of exportation 
elde. Hie datefmatt tn HR" ange nis“ Pran, and make 
ute of the "power 3 nice fie achfüfres by att 7 ett 
Wa "to Wot out" tue abuſes Whfch habe dffed up the 155 100 


from N ich his country uſed to receive a continual au 
Nane ine Mii, Atti 1 tert Willa SG ttt R 
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Iiconchude my, chapter with, this, T&flecion + That Minder à wie 
adminiſtration, every vice in a ſtate carries. A BORKIONE: along 
Z 

If luxury extinguiſhes forcign, trade it gib es birth to. taxation; 
and money in the, hands of a good ſtateſman is an irreſiſtible enginc 
for correcting CVC TY abufe. Bio 96 Hot 346 fie eile Siekw 

In treating of taxes, I frequently look no farther han my pen, 
when I raiſe; my head and look about, I find, the politics of my 


cloſet very different from thoſe of the century in Which I live. 1 


agree that the difference is ſtriking; but ſtill reaſon. is reaſon, and 


there is no impoflibility in the ſuppoſition of its becoming practice. 


Cp. XXVIII. Prices imply alienation for money, and frequent 
and familiar alienations only can fix a ſtandard. nene 5g 

The price of articles of the firſt neceſſity regulate, in a, great 
meaſure, the price of every thing elſe, Now the frequent and fa- 
miliar alienatian of ſuch. articles implies induſtry, and a numerous 
claſs of free hands; becauſe thefe only are the buyers. No aliena- 


tion is implied in the conſumption, of neceſſaries, by thoſe, whoſe 


occupation it is to produce chem for themſelves. Did every, one, 
therefore, ſupply himſelf with neceſſaries, there would, be no 
alienation of chem; conſequently, no price fixed. From hence it 


follows, that che price; of neceſſaries depends on the occupations 


of a people, and not on the quantity of their ſpecie. 

The ſtandard price of /ub/ftence is in. the compound proportion of 
che number of thoſe, who are obliged. to buy, and. of the demand 
found for their labour. Subſiſtence never can riſe above the level of 
the faculties of the numerous claſſes of a people; becauſe ſo ſoon as 
a price riſes above the faculties of the buyer, his demand is with- 
drawn; and when the demand of a numerous claſs is withdrawn, 
ſubſiſtence is found in too great plenty for the rich, to bear a Nen 

rice. 
. The more equal, therefore, the faculties of the induſtrious. 90 
gulace of any country are, the leſs diſtreſs will follow upon ſcar- 


city, 
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city, and thoſe' only, whoſe'mtatis datt teach chat ſandbrd przce, 
run any riſk of ſtarving. PER m mDfν⏑,juṽe N0NEHY if be 
The faculties, therefore, of the phyfical-neceſſorians (as we hate 
taken the liberty to call them) will, in countries of induſtry, de- 
termine the ſtandard value of ſubſiſtence; and the value, l ne, 
which they receive for their work, will determine the ſtandard of 
thoſe faculties; conſequently; tie price of ſubſiſtence mult rife 
and fall according to the number of workmen, and demantl for 
their work: tllat is to ſay, the price of ſtibſiſtence muſt be in the 
compound proportion above mentioned. 
Here Lam led into an examination of the opinion of Meſſrs. De 
Moriteſquieu and Hume, ho think that the price of every thing 
depends upon the quantity of” petit in the couritry, hich they con- 
fidep as the :reprefentarion” of ev/ry thing” ventible; as if theſe two 
quantities,” the commoditics, and the pecie, were divided into aliquot 
parts, exactly proportioned to one another. I do my endeavour to 
inveſtigate the' meaning of theſe proportions, in order to ſhew in 
whar' refpe& they lead to error, in place of throwing light upon 
an intricate queſtion: and then I propoſe another doctrine, which 
is, tllat nothing can determine the value of a vendible commo- 
dity, any where, but the complicated operations of demand and competition, 
which However 2 — Nee = Rn JE never can mm 
regulated by it. ** 1 
nx. XXIX. 1 this chapter I follow the ſucceſſion" of Mr. 
Hume's ideas, in his political diſcourſes; and as he is led from 
his principles to believe, that there is no ſuch thing as a wrong 
balance of trade againſt a nation, but on the contrary thinks that 
the nature of money reſembles that of a fluid, which tends every 
where to a level: In purfuing the contequences of our former rea- 
ſoning, I ſhew, that nothing is fa eaſy, or more common than a 
right or a wrong balance of trade; and I obſerve, that whavwe 
meay by a balance, is not the! bringing the fluid to a level; but 
either the accumulating or raiſing n in ſome countries bylile 
971 (uus means 
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means of national indultry and frugality, which s axight balance ; 
or the depreſſing it in others, by national luxury and difipetion, 
which. is a wrong one. Thus the, general doctrine of the Yeugd can 
only take place, on the ſuppoſition chat all nations are equally fru 
gal aud induſtrious; or rather, that they, have an equal mixture of 
theſe and their oppoſite qualities, together with-a-recipracal trade 
entirely laid pen. When the ideas of diflerant people are fairly 
expoſed, every queſtion comes to be veſolved without diſputation: 
vices ins oe W but bee 
underſtood. JU. eib 2445 A 
XX. beisbemsismaaf une inquiry RR of 
population, agriculture; trade; induſtry, Ge. as particrtlar fub- 
jects, but as objects influencing the political cecomomy: of modern 
ſtates, my end is anſwered, ſo ſoon as I ſind the general prin- 
-ciples relating to each ſufficiently deduceu and ranged under gene- 
ral heads. The uſe, therefore, of a chapter af miſcellaneous que- 
ſtions and obſervations, is to ſerve as an exerciſe on what is gene 
before; to introduce, without a direct connection, : queſtions ana- 
logous to the ſubject of the book, or to give a- further extenſion to 
ſuch as I have treated, in mn * __ eee 1 
— u lt 
In the firſt and ſecond peck T endeavour to ſhew, that the 
quantiey of coin in any country, is no ſufficient rule for judging of 
the fate! of her foreign trade; becauſe money may be acquired 
and expended by operations nowiſe mercantile. A nation may 
borrow from foreigners more than the amount of the balance 
againſt her: ſhe may pay away, in ſubſidies, and foreign wars, 
ſums greatly beyond the value of a right balance on her trade. 
She may call in her ſpecie, and trade with it abroad, while paper 
is made to circulate in its place at home: or ſhe may lock it up in 
banks, where it never may appear. In ſhort, the riches of a trading 
nation may reſemble thoſe of a trading man; who may be im- 
menſely rich, with very little ſpecie in his poſſeſſion, 
1 | On 
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--On the other hand, the riches'of 4 prbdigal nation may reſemble 
thoſe of a prodigal man; who may be full of money, borrowed 
—— —— obo ge ſolid pro- 
perty. A + * 
The chind queſtion concerns the effects of riches in thoſe coun- 
tries where trade and induftry are little known. Under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, coin muſt be locked up, or virtue will go to wreck. 
Why? Becauſe, if coin cixculate where there is no induſtry, it muſt 
circulate for no adequate equivalent in work: or ſervice; that is, 
for the gratification of the paſſions, or in monſtrous prodigality. 
Experience demonſtrated the truth of this principle. While the 
Greek Monarchs of Aſia and Egypt remained in poſſeſſion of their 
vaſt treaſures, virtue and ſimplicity ftoed their ground ; when thoſe 
riches were thrown into circulation, under the firſt Roman Em- 
Perors, we ſee the horrible conſequences which enſued. What 
could produce ſuch monſters, except a taſte of diſſipation, without 
rational objects to diſcharge their wealth upon? All the money in 
the univerſe, thrown, into the hands of an extravagant modern 
prince, would nt affect his morals; the taſte of luxury would ſoon 
diſchazge him of it; and the conſequence. would be, to enrich 
thoſe who gratified his deſires, and that nearly in proportion to 
their ſervice. But in antient times, the violence of government 
ſtopped the progreſs of induſtry : the conſequence of which was, 
that the few productions of it were fold for the moſt exorbitant 
prices, and the wealth accumulated by private people commonly 
occaſioned their deſtruction; becauſe rapine was the only expedient 
Princes had fallen upon to.draw back money into their coffers. 
Comparing the antient with our modern cconomy, I find both are 
curious and entertaining. A contraſt often makes us reflect upon 
circumſtances Which otherwiſe might eſcape our obſervation. 
In the fourth and fifth queſtions, I apply the principles we have 

laid down, in order to diſcover why. the eſtabliſhment of trade and 


induſtry 
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This leads me to compare circumſtances relative to the cecotiomy | 
of Europe fome centuries ago; when taxes were almoſt unknown, 
with the preſent times, Wen they are becoming 8 dalty mort afl. 
liar; and 1 fliew that they Are, in a great part, paid in lieu of the 
perſonal ſervice to which'the ſubjects were formerly bound, and by 
the means of which ſtates were ſupported; and if they are ex- 
tended beyond tiiis proportion, it is in conſequence of x new cir- 
culation opened between the ſtate and thoſe who ſerve it: ſo that 
the effect of taxes, ſpent within a country well governed, is to 
draw money gratuitouſly from thoſe who have a ſuperfluiry of it, 
in order to beſtow it upon thoſe who art willing aid capable to ad- 
vance the fervice of the ſtate ; chat is, in other words, to oblige 
private people to lay one" n den Tor = fetvice of their 
country. TO Wd e 
From the tame prinelples, and from à very ſuccinct hiftorical 
deduction of the fits relating to the ſtate of the militia of Eu- 
rope, from the time of che Romans, I endeavour to ſhew, chat 
ſtanding armies in our days are become neceſſary, while Princes 
have the rage of making war; becaufe, without keeping up ſuch 
bodies of men in time of peace, the call of the luxurious would 
provide employment for them, which they would not chooſe to 
quit, when the wilt of Route” i e command their at- 

tendance . 
Theſe queſtions lead me to inqure into the method of eſtimating 
the relative power of different ſtates in making war. | | 
Here I reduce power to the two principles of 'men and money; 
the men at the command of a ſtate, are thoſe who have a poor and 
precarious living, or at leaſt a worſe condition than that which 
the ſtate can offer for their military ſervice'; conſequently, the 
more a people are uſefully employed, the leſs they are calculated 
for filling armies. ' From hence it is that luxury is ſaid to render a 
| nation 
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nation effeminate: a true propoſition, when rightly underſtood, re- 
latively to the — not to the Fear caſes of the 
Pe. 

The annual revenue of a \ flare 3 is in n proportion to the 5 
becauſe it 15 at the time of circulation only that national contribu- 
tions can be levied with the feweſt i inconveniencies. Maney which 
does not circulate is of no uſe to the recen and conſequently 
can be of no utility to the ſtate, ee 

Credit is in proportion to the capacity of payingahe intereſt of 
money borrowed. 7 «nay in 

Having abundantly inſiſted o on _ — Xoioaks of indultry i in pro- 
viding for the poor, I now come to conſider its permanent effects, 
after the firſt end has been accompliſhed. H a thouſand pounds 
are | beſtowed upon making a fire-work, a number of people are 
thereby employed, and gain a temporary livelihood: If the ſame 
fum is beſtowed for making a canal for watering the fields of a 
province, a like number of people may reap the ſame benefit, and 
hitherto accounts ſtand even: but the fire-work played off, what 
remains, but the ſmoke and ſtink of the powder? Whereas the: 
conſequence of the canal is a perpetual fertility to a formerly bar- 
ren ſoil. Here Il enter again into an examination and confronta- 
tion of antient and modern oeconomy. I ſhew that the magnifi- 
cence of the antients had nor the ſame tendency to deſtroy ſimpli- 
eity, as the luxury of modern times has; becauſe they owed. their 
magnificence to the ſlavery of the inferior claſſes of people, who: 
got no return for their labour farther than bare ſubſiſtence. 
Whereas modern magnificence depends upon induſtry ;.. which. 
draws after it ſuch a retribution in money, as ſoon enables thoſe 
who at firſt contributed to the luxury of others, to call for the like 
ſervices from an inferior claſs, who are entering on the courſe: 
which the more wealthy abandon. _ . 1 15 

' E conclude this chapter with an inquiry into the n which, 


** to regulate the eſtabliſhment of trading companies. Thoſe: 
principles 
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principles relate to the advantages and dyadvantages which ſeverally 
attend theni. The printipat advantage in common to'all; proceeds 
from the union of private ſtocks; conſequently, the ſtateſman 
ought to protect companies ſo far only as this union promotes the 
end for which they were inſtituted: but whenever he finds that the 
ſtrength of united ſtocks is made uſe. of to oppreſs the unincor- 
porated induſtrious, he ought to take theſe under his protection, 
by providing an outlet for ther induſtry, by which he will fruſtrate 
any attempt of turning that into a $i ork which was n | 
only to extend trade and induſtry. 
- The fecond advantage is peculiar to > ſuch evmpanies as z real to 
foreign parts under excluſive privileges. By theſe a ftate reaps the 
benefit of keeping prices low in foreign markets; becauſe the 
company is freed from the competition of their own countrymen. 
But the inconvenience reſulting in conſequence of this, is, that as 
the company buys, ſo they alſo e without competition. The me- 
thod, therefore, of-preventing the bad conſequence of this, is, for 
the ſtate conſtantly to be at the great expence of every ſuch ſettle· 
ment in favour of foreign trade; and to grant the excluſive privi- 
lege in favour of commerce in general, and not in the common 
way, as an indemnification to particular people for the expence of 
making tlie ſettlement, or from other political conſiderations. When 
an excluſive privilege is granted upon ſuch principles, the ſtate 
may retain a power of inſpection into all their affairs, and may 
open the doors of the company to new ſubſcribers, in proportion 
to the demand for the trade, in place of allowing the company to 
{well their ſtock with borrowed money. By ſuch means frauds are 
prevented; a foundation is laid for ſeveral mercantile operations, 
- which advance the profperity of the ſlate, without trarting the 
company; and jealouſy is taken away, by preventing the too cloſe 
connection between the members of it, when few in number, from 


2 — into an opprefiive and ſcandalous monqpoly. 
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PART I. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MONEY DEDUCED, AND 
APPLIED TO THE COIN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, -- 


THIS. book, which treats of mbney, contains ſuch variety of 
matter, that I have found an adyantage in dividing it into two 
parts, In the firſt, the principles are deduced and applied prin- 
cipally to the domeſtic circumſtances of Great Britain in the year 
1760, when this book was written, In the ſecond, the intereſts of 
foreign trade, and ſtate of coin in the two great erg yoga nations 
with whom we are in correſpondence are taken in. 

Mnftead of + chapter of recapitulation at the end of the book, 1 
found here that a full table of contents would give the reader a 
general view of the 1103 and ſerve the purpoſe of recollection 
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INTRODUCTION. 


N an inquiry like this, where, at almoſt every flow, _—_— it 
branching out into new relations, which lead to different chains 
of conſequences, it is of uſe to have recourſe to every expedient for 


connecting the whole together. 


For this purpoſe, an introductory chapter at the beginning of a 


new ſubject ſeems neceſſary. 


The reader will have »bſerved that the laſt chapters of the pre- 
ceding book (thoſe I mean which treat of the vibration of the ba- 
lance of wealth and of circulation) have been writ with a view to 


introduce the ſubjet of money. 


2ST 3 I thought 
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1 thought it better to anticipate ſome principles by connecting 
them directly with thoſe of trade, than to introduce this part of mad 
ſubject as a new treatiſe. 

The affiſtance our memory receives from ſuch a diſtribution muſt 
compenſate the inconvenience of a few irepetitions. 

I have, in the laſt chapters of the ſecond book here referred to, 
had occaſion to mention, and ſlightly to point out ſome eſſential dif- 
ferences between coin and paper money. I have men the great 
uſefulneſs of the latter in ſupporting circulation. 

Although, in giving the definition of paper money in the twenty 
ſixth chapter of the ſecond book, I mentioned credit as being a term 
ſynonimous with it; yet this was done only for the fake of ſim- 
plifying our ideas: one of the beſt expedients for caſting light 
upon an intricate ſubject. It is now n to point out the dif- 

ference between them. £330 

_ Symbdolical or paper money is but a . Ry credit: it is no 
more than the mcaſure by which credit is reckoned. Credit is the 
baſis of all contracts between men: few can be ſo ſimultaneous as 
not to leave ſome performance, or preſtation, as the civilians call 
it, on one ſide or other, at leaſt for a ſhort time, in ſuſpence. He 
therefore who fulfils his part, gives credit to the party who only 
promiſes to fulſil, and according to the variety of contracts, the 
nature of the preſtations, or performances, therein ſtipulated, and 
the ſecurity given for fulfilling what is not performed, credit 
aſſumes different forms, and communicates to us different ideas. 
Paper credit or ſymbolical money, on the other hand, is more 
ſimple. It is an obligation to pay the intrinſic value of certain de- 
nominations of money contained in the paper. Here then lies the 
difference between a payment made in intrinſic value, and another 
made in paper. He who pays in intrinſic value, puts the perſon to 
whom he pays in the real poſſeſſion of what he owed; and this 
done, there 15 no more place for credit. He who pays in paper 
puts his creditor only in poſſeſſion of another perſon's obligation to 

* make 
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make that value good to him: here credit is , en As 
payment is made. 


Some intrinſic ay wa or puny Fee wal e be Ren out to 
form the baſis of paper money: for without that it is impoſſible to 
fix any determinate ſtandard-worth for the denominations contained 
in the paper. 

I have found no branch of my ſubject i, difficult. to reduce to 
parti 3 va as the doctrine. of money: this difficulty, however, has 
not deterred me from undertaking it. It is of great conſequence to 
a ſtateſman to underſtand it thoroughly; and it is of the laſt im- 
portance to trade and n; that the money of nnn 
ſtable and in variable. „ 4555 4dr BOK Jie $4451 

Jo circumſcribe „ as much as the — his fub- 
je& will admit, I have in the firſt part adhered to a deduction of 
general principles, taking by way of a8 as 1 go eres, the 
— — of the Britith currency. 

In the ſecond part, I ſhall examine her effects. of turning coin 
into a manufacture, by ſuperadding the price of fabrication to its 


value; and point out the conſequences of this additional combina- 


tion upon exchange, and the intereſt of trading nations. 
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The firſt thing therefore to be done i= eeaung of, money, ja, to 
ſeparate two ideas, which, by being blended together, have-very 
greatly .conttibuted to throw a cloud upon the whole ſubject. 

Deflation. Money, which I call of account, is no more than an agbitrary ſcale 
of cual parts, urbemed for eee the 1 value 2 * 1 

in been 945 1 459 
Money of account, therefore, ts quite aig; — 
coin, which is price, and might exiſt, although there was no ſuch 
— in the world as any ſubſtance which. could become an ade- 

| quate and proportional. equivalent, for every commodity... 
y The ſubject therefore of the firſt chapter ſhall be, 1. Tepeintont 
the principles which determine the value of things; 2. The uſe of 
an invariable ſcale to meaſure their value; 3. How the invention 
of money of account is exactly adapted for meaſuring the value 
on the one hand, and meaſuring: the price on the other; and 
4. How it preſerves itſelf invariable amidſt all the fluctuations, not 
only of the value of things themſelves, but of the metals which are 
commonly conſidered as the meaſures of their value. y 
Many, timo. Money of account, which I ſhall here call money, oorformanhe 
aeafuring ſame office with regard to the value of things, that degrees, mi- 
value. mute, ſeconds, &c. do with regard to angles, or as ſcales do to geo- 
graphical maps, or to plans of any kind. 

In all theſe inventions, there is egen ſome denomination 

taken for the unit. , 


fi ; 
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In angles, it is the degree; in geography, it is the mile, or league; 
in plans, the foor, yards ann in money, it e livre, 
Aorin, &c. | 1 

The degree has no de length, ſo neither has that part 
of the ſcale upon plans which marks: the unit: the uſefulneſs of 
all thoſe inventions being ſolely confined to CT gay pro- 
portion.” MT u e before and of vH ele 
aj o the unit in Seeg earctans rednaariable determinar pro- 
portion to any part of value, that is ſay; it cannot be fixed to any 
particular 8 gold, P Went 
Send tog Deni nmed yd ab. fer > 

The unt ales! tate ace can by mga it; uſoatd> to ls 
greateſt value; and when we deſcend below the ſubaltern divifions 
of this unit,. we have the aſſiſtance of mea ſures and weights, which 
render the operation eafy. Thus in England, where a farthing is 
the foweſÞgenominacton/of money, 'the grains of wheat are bought 
by meaſure; and cherries by the pounl tt 


"WH. The vatue of thingsidepenat:uponithe general corabination of Principles 


many. circumſtanees, wills n to four prin- 
eipal heads: cht f off} 0 9 | 211 
1. The abundance of the things 9 — ” 
d. — — — tus nt n 
. The competition between the demanders; ang 
4to. The extent of the faculties of the demanders. The * 
therefore of money is to publiſh and make known the value of 
things, as it is regulated by the T of all theſe circum- 


; 


ſtances. 121.6” "BH M0 10 79 nn 90?! Th 


This propoſition 1 think is heir 8 2 it is ſuſceptible of a Prices nor . 


moon mach I ſhall only mention one! - (11 


the quantity 


Were there 'a determinate proportion berween cenain quaruicies *f wn 


of gold and ſilver, and certain quantities of| other. things vendible, 

Ide nor Tee how prices could vary while the proportion of quantity 

to quantity between metals and things remained the ſume. 
1) But 


4 . 


But if che 'defites of men tu. 
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And the compitition bertweet thertb lb ach wre it — to'raiſe 


a thing, formerly of the loweſt value, to any height, and if che ak- 
ſence of theſe citcumſlances cab debaſe à thing formerly of great 
value, to the loweſt rate, is it not evident; that the price; that is the 
gold ang ſilver people pdfſeſs (even allowing chat it may upon many 
occaſions promote a competition among them) can never. e the 
meaſure of their fancies ur caprices; which are What eonſtätutes 
the value of things,” tee eee pee, 13; Cal its 
Subſtances are viturd cither acconling to their weigh / hel lu 
perfelal meaſure, the meafure of their bulk, or by the:pipce; 
Theſe may be uin he! four nn n en eee 
commodities! EO %% be tee e e eee, 
All the ſpecies of chit claſs aceording to their different qualities 
of goodneſs, may be reduced to a proportion of value. A pound of 
gold, of lead, of different grains, of different butters, or of what 
you will, valued by the pound, may at any preciſt time be redu 
ced to a ſcale of proportional values, which thie warts, demantls, 
competition and faculties of e and fellers, enp ok a brenn 


| fluctuation.” | ln 


But by the 


As far therefore, as an intreaſe of the metals eee 
duce an increaſe of demand, and a greater competition than before, 
ſo far will that r the ace 2 prices, and no 
farther.” l 22402 #4 TEES ene 
The value of commodities, eee — upon a genera! 


relative pro- combination of circumſtances relative to themſelves and to the fan- 


portion bg- 


tween com- Cies of men, their value ought to be conſidered as changing only 


modities and 


be wf of wich reſpect to one another; conſequenily, any thing which aroubles 


mankind, 


or perplexcs the aſcertaining thoſe changes of proportion by the 


means of a general, determinate and invariable ſcale, muſt be 
hurtful to trade and a clog upon alienation. This trouble and per- 


plexity is che infallible 8 vice in the policy of 
— G6 1 ee, Ln a ems ; 
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III. I: 
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III. It may here be demanded. what neceſſity there is to have re-N 
| courle to ſuch. a metaphyſical deduction upon ſo familiar a ſubjed.. © — 


Do we not ſee every where, Tg et ene 


coin, and that there is no occaſion, to reject them at this time, in 
order to introduce an imaginary ſcale. kf 8 

. I anſwer, that nothing hut neceſſity obiges me to introduce chis 
imaginary ſcale, and that not with any intention to reject the ſer- 
vice of the metals in performing the office of a meaſure, but as an 
aſſiſtance to our underſtanding for comprehending the doctrine of 
money, and for rightly diſtinguiſhing the ideas which are daily 
propoſed to us by thoſe who write and ſpeak concerning its theory. 

Could gold and filyer coin exactly perform the office of money. 
it would be abſurd to introduce any other meaſure of value; but 
there are moral and phyſical incapacities in the metals, which pre- 
vent cheir performing che function of a ſcale: and the common 


opinion being. chat chere are no ſuch i incapacities, makes i it neceſ- 
ſary to expoſe them in the cleareſt light, by ſhewing the exact dif- 


ference, between price (that is coin) conſidered as a meaſure, and 
price conſidered as an equivalent for value. 1 | 
The inconſiſtencies which follow, when we depend blindly upon 
the infallibility of the metals diſcharging this double office, tend to 
confound the whole ſyſtem of our ideas concerning thoſe matters, 
Ihe moral as well as phyſical incapacuies inherent in the metals, 
which prevent thcir performing exactly the office of money, ſhall 
be afterwards pointed out. I mult at preſent explain a little farther 
the nature of this ideal monex.77 


IV. Money, ſtrictly and philoſophically ſpeaking, 3s, as has been Money of | 
ſaid / an ideal ſcale of equal parts. If it be demanded What ought toon 2 
to be the ſtandard value of one part? I anſwer, by putting another bong con- 


queſtion; What is the nne of. a — 2 minute, a 
ſeco nde 11 e 

!> toliag none, and there is . — any other 
than what by convention mankind think fit to give it. But ſo ſoon 
n ol. I. Yyy ; as 


bgd 


r 


AN INN PHE PRATOIFEES Wm 
os dne Pdf Becomes them niti2bpade; yromrre bf *, all che 
reſ muſt fene i#Oproponionds en dr n ow? avad guy 
he firſt ep being perfeciy/bpriona) prople may achuſ one or 
more of thoſe parts to ap iſequnnriry of che precious metal; 
and ſo ſoon as this is done, and tha money becomes veuliued, as 
it wete; in gold and, filver; den it acquired u new 'definivien'+ it 
ten becomes thie pride, ur dx us u megfure wuh⁰,ꝭb | n 16 

It does not foltow from ctris atjuſting tire meta tothe ſcule o 
value, chat they themſelveb fuld therefore become the cn a 
any one maſt readily peroei v . 43481709 

But in fornter tmies; befure de introducłkiom bf cen meree; when: 
mankind had lefs. occafiionr to) meafure value with: a ferapulong 
exaCtneſs, the permanent nature of the metals rendred then fuſſi: 
ciently correct, bot zo-ſerve:as de ſcale, and as the pride im every 
alienation. Since the introduction of commerce; nayons Rare 
learned the importance of reducing: their reſpectiꝭve intereſts and 
debts, to the niceſt equations of value; and tds has pointed out the 
inconvenience of admitting the metals, as formerly, to ſenve: hot 
as the meaſure: and the price in fuch operations. 8291 lube o 

| Juſt fo geographers/ and aftronomers were long of-opinien; that 


a: degree of the equator was re AEM YO 


degree of latitude upon the globe- 10999 warlris 
They then conſidered the earth ere: an@ ee 


veniency was found to refult from this fappolition. But as accuracy 
made a progreſs, that meafure was found to be incorrect. Degree: 
of latitude are now found to be of different lengths in ire eli- 


mates; and perhaps in time, it will be foundithat no two degrees 


of any great 3 r the: — YUAN 
equality. ».3 ohen ear ctorrgn ra 
That money; chercfore) een pee bass an equmvν a- 
lue, which poiſes itſelf; as it were, in a juſt equilibrium between 
the fluctuating proportion: of the value of things, is me ont per 
Manent and equal ſcale, by which value can be meaſured. ü 
I. Of 
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„Of chis kind of maney, and of he pelbility of -eftablifbing 3t, Examples 
we have two examples: the firſt, among one o. — 2 
ing he ſecond, among one af che moſt ignorant nations of the 
world: The bank of Amſterdam preſents us wich the one, the 
ogaſt af Angela with the ether. bur ant as not of bay 
Aaflotin banco bas a mare) desen tg value chan a pound 
of fine gold, or filver; it is an unit which the invention of. men, 
inſtructed in che arts of dommoerde, habe faund out. 
„This bank money ſtands irvntiable like acradk ja the h. A Bank mo- 
cording to this ideal ſtandard are the pricexaf u things xegalared; 7" 
and very few peopleicatrelexactly Hat it depends up. The 
precious metals, with their: intrinſic value; vary with regard to 
this common: meaſeire; like every other thing: A ον,]d uf gold, 
a pound of fflver, à thouſand guineas, ꝗ find crowns; x thou- 
fand piaſtres; ovwrhoufand durats, are ſometimes Worth more, 
ſomerimes worthleſs of this invariable ſtandard; according as the 
proportion of the metals of nn, JEU nude vary between 
ckemſ ee 1ommiot nf t nHimbe to ono 
No adulterations in che Ry . or denominations of 
coin have any effect upon bank money. 'Theſs currencies which 
the bank; looks upon as merchandixe, ike every other thing, are 
either worth more or leſs bank money, ace io the actual va- 
lue of the metals they are made of. All is metehandiae with re- 
ſpect 10. this ſtandard y conſequently, it — — che ex- 
excife of its function of a common meaſure. iq © n 
The ſecond example is found 1 arab ab. - Angola 
nme Angola, where there is no real money known. The 
inhabiants there reckon by nac, and in ſome ꝓlaces this deno- ; 
mination is ſubdivided into decimals, called pieces. One mente is 
equal to ten pieces. This is juſt à ſcale of equal parti for eſti- 
mating the trucks they make. If a ſheep, el g. be worth xo, an 
os may be worth 40; andͤ a handful of gold duſt 0 T 
Dieben 2d V vd lende bns Money 
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ne c ac hunt tperertef bufhot he fed to any material 
fabMinte, che value Gf which aN vary wt refpect to other 
things. The Gperations of trade, and the effects of an univerſal 
circulation of value, over the commercial world, can alone adjuſt 
ine fluctuating valle of Al Kintls of merehandize, to this inlva- 
tiable ſtandard. This is repreſentation of the bank money of 
Amſterdam, which may àt all t mes be moſt accurately ſpecified in 
a determinate weight -of ſilder and gold; but which can never be 
tied down to — reg fr wwenty- four hours, any mbre 
than' mad Hogs wie [D097 gut 10 201 {£10!170qo14 
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Uſefulteſs I. Fron ka infancy of the world, at leaſt as far back as our 
1 accounts of the tfanſactions of mankind reach; we find 


2 making they had adopted the precious metals, that is ſilver and gold, us 
the common meaſure of value, * as the Wee equivalent” for 


very thing alienable. 163] I6NTISNTON $07 ei 28g 


The metals are admirably” Wußte for this purpoſe ; they are 
pe erfegtly Horldjptncotls' When pure, their maſſes, or bulks, are 
exactły in proportion to their weights: No phyfical difference can 
be found between two pounds of gold, or fitver, Yet em be the 
production of he mines bf Europe, Ala, Africk, f America: 
They are perfectly malleable, fuſible, wad ſuffet dhe moſt Exakt di- 
viſion Which human : art is capable to give mem: THEY re Taps 


11 


of being mixed W ith. < one another,” as well 48 8 WHAM Bf“ a 
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kafer, t ar is, of 'a Tels honi6geneoiis nal, ſuch 48 pper? By 


25 29100 


18 mixture they ſpread eniſelves uniformly throiigtt the Whole 


maſs 
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mats of che compoſeil hynp, ſa ahat yu atm gf it. becanes.mro-+ - 


pottionally poſſeſſod. of a ſharorof chi, noble mixture: by-which 
means the ſubdiviſion of; the-precious) mętals is rendred very. ex- 
denſi ve, 0 laDt > 25 1ÿ ,vulgy 10 neun 
* Their phyſical qualities are :invariahle ; they. loſe pothing. by 
keeping they are ſolid and durable and though their, parts arę 


the number of thoſe: which: ſuffer. leaſt hy. it. gi 91 0oientes 4 
If: money, therefore, can be made of, any. ching. that i is, if the 


proportional value of things vendible can be meaſured by any 
thing material, it may be meaſured by the metals. 


feparated;'by friction, like every other thing,. yet ſlill they axe of 


9 


II. The two metals being pitched upom as the moſt proper — 


flances for realizing the ideal ſcale ot money, thoſe who under- ar wy 


take the operation of adjuſting a ſtandard muſt conſtantly keep i in 
their eye the nature and qualities of a fcale, as well as the prin- 
ciples upon which it is formed. 

The unit of the ſcale: muſt conſtantly be the 3 although 
realized in the metals, or the whole operation fails in the moſt. 


eſſential part. This realizing, the, unit is like adjuſting a pair 


of compaſſes to a geometrical ſcale, where, the ſmalleſt deviation 2 | 
from the, exact opening once given muſt occaſion an incorrect me- 


fare. The metals, therefore, are to money Am. a pair of com- 
paſſes is to a geometrical ſcale. 

This operation of adjuſting the metals to the en of; acconne, 
plies an exact and determinate proportion of both metals to the 
money- unit, realized in all the ſpecies and denominations of coin, 
uten to that ſtandard. 

The ſmalleſt particle o& either metal added to, or taken away 
from any coin, which repreſents certain determinate pazts of the 
ſcale, overrurns.the whole ſyſtem of material money. And if, not- 
withſtanding fuch variation, theſe coins continue to bear the fame 
Aenominations as before, this will as eſſectually deſtroy their uſe- 


. in meaſuring the value of, things, as it Would ovens 


Debaſio 
and raiſing 
a ſtandard, 


What. 


The altera · 
tion of a 
ſtandard. 
haw to be 
diſcorered. 
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the; wlefolach: Ad: ſytbes; tha Opening, i? 
V5 alder it; — — wiſes, miles, 
or legen, by which the, diſtanges upon the plan are ta, be Mes, 


ſured, - LV ITh II 9015 [KC STLQJAS on 


. Wl;Debafag dherfiandard je. good: tem ; becauſe. ix:canveys a 
clear and distinct idea. It. is, diminiſhing.the weight of the, pure 
metal Cdntaihad in chat denomination, by which a nation 
and which we have called the moncymnit. Raifing the flandard xx 


quires no farther definition, being the direcb contrary. 8 a "us 
IV. Altering the ftandard (that is raiſimg or debaſing the value of 


the money-unit). is like altering the national meaſures or weights. 
This i deſt diſtovered by comparing the thing altered with things 
of the ſame nature which have ſuffered no alteration. Thus if the 


foot of meaſure was altert; at once over all England, by adding to 


very wil 


o 


Fates ie fonmer and; the-prefent value of it with the,meney of 


Of alloy, 


em! 


agu 
„4412 aun 


it, or taking from it, any proportional part of its ſtandard length, 
the alteration, would be beſt diſcovered, by comparing. then 
foot with that of Paris, or ef any other eduntry, which had. ſuf- 
fered ne alteration. Juſt fo, if the pound ſterling, which is the 
Engliſh unit, ſhall be found any how changed, and 8 
tion it has met wich be difficult to aſcertain, becauſe t a li- 
cation of eircumſtancas, the beſt, way t diſeover it wall he 49 come 


other nations which has ſuffered no variation. This ther gourſe pf 
enchange wik perform with the. great, exactneſs. 161901 R 41113, 

V., Artiſte pretend, - that) the: precious matals, when abſolmely. 
pore from any minture, are not of fufficiens; hardneſs, to conſtitute. 
a ſolid and laſiing coin. They are, found. alſo in de he Mixed, 
with ocher metals of a baſer nature, ani the bringing hem a 
nee of perfect purity occafioas.an unnegeſſary ene, To avid: 
therefore, the inconvenience. of employing them ina eig u 
rity, People have adopted rhe enpedient of; wining: DE“ ria 2 
determinate proportion of other metals, which hurts nahen fheir f 
bh, mallashiliey beauty, or luſſre. eee ee 
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wAth Axel witly one ourte of ves! acquires; Dy that datos, 


no augmentation of value whatever. _ 
- This being dhe eſe; EAN, ad k- us ple, obere the : 
cxiſienteof alley, th poblity of money, in order td render nen 


butee : 


| — — ky 


* 
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abe eee eee cov 01 52 1 ot 
Agustin ex 10 3169 IEROLNTQGONG VIS 7 =: 3 
Hitnpacities' of the Metals u perform cr e an iawariable 
tt Le . „ magſure ef © AIR. * 95 5 A Jr. 
% 46 hot w vali WIYCH 5113, 11,04 Hul actes en hyt9! 
N 3 Aels a' ſubſtamee ad we have They 
” -xeqreſaned gold and filver to be't Were dee but one hir, 
metab poſſeſſim g the qualities of purity, ö 
the ih ¹inees im the uſe of it for nan 
far ti they ane foundꝭ to be as matters fand. 
Such: a metal mighu then, — — 
eracttiy equal, he made to ſerve as a tolerable ſteady and univerſal 
ane But the malfbip e 100 * 
equality iris found between all their phyſical :qualities/ ſd far 
2s regards purity; and diviſibihty render ale feemanlly well 
adapted u ſerve ud che common ' meaſure of w, dt they are 
umberfalty/ adm itteti to: puſs current as money 001 ot 019796 
> Whit is thte:cconfoquonce of this >'Thav ho one-meidares the All meafares 
Anetep We Liver; un bib ane erheniing;: Noethen 
1 begins to- be mανẽꝭu2ued by: adother, whoſe 
OC | Proportiom 


Conſequen- 
ces when 


they vary. 


$56 AN INQUIRY INFOS PRINCIPEES o 
proptttion'to it is not phyſically; perperhally, und imruriably the 
fame, all the uſefulneſs of ſuch 4 meafurt is loſt. An erample 
will make this plain. S107 i CODENEY ef e r nr ee 
A foot of meaſute is a determinate length. An Engliſh foot may 
— — — with the Paris foot, or With that of the Rmne; mat 
o ſay, it may be meaftired by them; ant the proportion be- 
re their lengths may be expreſſed in numbers; which propor- 
tion will be the ſame perpetually. The meaſuring the one by the 


other will occaſion io uncertainty; and we may ſpeak of lengths 


by Paris feet, and be perfectly well underſtood by others who are 
uſed to _— _ the Engliſh foot, or by the foot of the 
Rhine, 7 ST TIC s en bon di baue d HD. 
But duppole e that a youth of twelve years old takes it into his 
head to meaſure from time: to time, as he advances in age, by the 
length of his own foot, and that he divides this growing foot into 
inches and decimal what can be learned from his aceount of 
meaſures? As he increafes in years, his foot, inches, and ſubdivi- 
ſions, will be gradually lengthening; and were every man to fol- 


io his example, and meaſure by his own foot, then the foot of a 
meaſure now eſtabliſhed would totally ceaſe to be of any utility. 


is is juſt che caſe with the (WO metals. There is no determi- 
nate in variable proportion between their value; and the conſe- 
quence of this is, that when” they are both taken for meaſuring 
the value of other things, the things to be meaſured, like the 
lengths to be meaſured by the young man's foot, without changing 
their” relative proportion between themſelves, change however 
with reſpect to the denominations of both their meafuras. Amen 
ample will make this plain. . eee 11% 2; DO 1440 
Let us ſuppoſe an ox to be worth three thouſand pounds weight of 
wheat, and the one and the other to be worth an ounce of gold, 
and the ounee of gold to be worth exactly fifteem ounces of ſilver. 


Ff che eaſe ſhould happen, that the proportional value between gold 


6— — 14 is to 1, would not the or, an 
don- 
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conſaquetulyr tt wheat, begtimated oa leſs in- yer, — 

gold; aan formerly Tas farthertbif it would be in the 

any ſtate to prevent this variation in the meaſure of the value ot 

oxen and heat, without putting into the unit of their money - 

ſuver and more gold than formerly. 1 oo 

.-f-aherefore any particular ſtate ſhould fix the flandard of the Dees 

unit of their money to one] ſpecies of the metals, while in fact nauday, 

both the one and the other are actually employed in «meaſuring 
valve does not ſuch a ſtate reſemble the ydung man, who mea- 
ſures all by his growing foot. For, if ſilver, for example, be re- 
tained as the ſtandard, while it is gaining upon gold one fifteenth 
additional value; and if gold continues all the while to determine 

the value of chings as well as ſilver, it is plain that, to all intents- 

and purpaſes, this ſilver meaſure is lengthening daily, like the 
young mans foot, ſince the ſame weight of it muſt become every 
day equivalent to more and more of the, ſame commodity.;. not- 

_ withſtandimg that we ſuppoſe the ſame proportion to ſubſiſt, with- 
out the leaſt variation, between argv — and every other 
ſpecies of things aliena ble. 

After having expoſed the matter in this light, I. think; is g Arguments 
hardly, with-reaſon; be urged, thatnotwithſtanding it be admitted f... 
thar gold and ſilver may change their proportion of value with re- 

gard to one another, yet ſtill this does not prevent ſilver from re- 

maining the ſtandard, en any inconvenience; for the follow 

ing reaſons- rw Wit ND b 

e Becauſe; when it:is.convdered as a ſtandard, it never ought 

tobe looked upon as changing its value with regard to gold; but 

that gold ought to be conſidered as eee regard 

to ſilxer. (LINA . ö 11 wy tl nyo oh nee wie +4 

1 ago. — delt, it is abſurd ane 

as the thing meaſured ; that therefore ix retains all che requiſites of 

an inrariable ſcale : ſince it meaſures / alb ching according to he 

propaniowthey bear o itſelf, which phyfically never can vary, And. 

: VOL. I. Z Zz 2 ztio. 


Anſwers to 
theſe argu- 
ments. 
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gr. What a. parfanovbs hay{porromed acarnnin Weightrok chiver 
from.anothbr,,urebligedito. pay Am eight, of fler he had 
borraweds although las cher files ſhould, be; of great valur 
than when he botrowed i. oi 190 vim doom Lon eng itte 
lanſwer ta che rſt argument: That if in fat ſilver; becomes of 
more orideſe value with reſpec eq merchandise wich -reſpedt; to 
gold, and with reſpect to bank money, by there being a greater or 
leſs demand for ic than there Was before; I cannot fee how calling 
it a ſtandard, taniremove this ãnęonvenien ee, whichꝭis iaſeparable 
from the natura uf-tha 4hing b nor how we can change'a, water: of 
foft, by changing bur Lwrche, and by faying, that merchandise, 
gold, and bank money; become of more value, or of leſt value, 
with reſped to ll ver, ini proportium as the demand for them is 


greater or tefs(: This language wwe muſt wie; akbough we khow 
+ for certain thatitheſethings remain in the exact relative proportion 


of quantity and demand as befere: And although it ſhould exi- 
dently appear, that a demand for filver has raiſed the, price ot ig, 
with reſpect to every thing it meaſured the daycbefo re. 
If the yard in @ mercer's: ſhop ſhould be abject roduch rexolu- 
tions, in conſequence of the wood it was made of; and if in me- 
furing a piece of ſtuff to a cuſtomer, vhich the meroer had bought 
dy this yard the day beferer: for g yards, he ſhould find the piece 
meafure but 30, it would not be eaſy to. perſuade him, A beliave, 
hat his piece was become ſhorter; but ſuppoſe he ſhould have the 
eurioſity to meaſure over again all the pieces in his ſhop, and chat 
he ſhould find exactly, one fifth diminution upon the length of 
every one, would he not very rationally conclude that his yard was 
grown. longer, and would he not run MUSES * 
dour's ſhop and eompare it? 11 910 N 5 rd ho ov 
As to the ſecond argument, I agree n times 
very exactly meaſure the value of eee to itſelf ; bur 
this eee e ee D gi „n O14 * 
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tod or with any line,” the lehgth of whitTknbw nahingabour; 
But nde body das dis fhenfuring, berate I eam compare the 
things meaſured, with any other thing which I habe not nieafured 


in uchi caſe ivalmoſt eritirely loſ tt. 

no the third! argument; I fubſteibe riry-willingly 

to thel@wch+ of thie propohtiony providing chat tby. flyer: it under- 
foot 'thebure:mment,) withowuriattending: ic its atiditional quality of 
che univerſal ſtandard meafurcof value: ut if i borrow the ſilver 
not as bullion, but as ecm (che common meaſure of value) chen I 
ſay; Hat I Over p Ain giving back ache ſame weight I had received. 
oo m my neigubour, he propofes to give. fo much of the va- 
que in grain T'\accept.-» The price of grain riſes about the term af 
payment: can I be obliged to repay an equal quantity of grain in 
payment of wpropuntional part of what Lowe? By no means; be- 
eaufel did not feeeive rhe grain as any thing but ava ſpecies of 
money. But if I borro ſome quarters of grain go be repaid in 
harveſt, then I am obliged to reſtore grain for grain, becauſe in 
that caſe I did not receive che grain as money, but as a commodity. 


Buying and felling are purely conventional, and no man is Uſcfulnefs - 


of an uni- 
ver ſal mea; 


proportion of irs worth. The uſe, therefore, of an univerſal mea - ſure. 
fare, is, to mark, not only the relative value of the things to which 


obliged to give his merchandize at what may be ſuppoſed to be the 


it is applied as à meaſure, but to diſcover in an inſtant the propor- 


ton betyten the vue of thoſe; and of every other commodity 


valued by a determinate meaſure in all the countries of the world. 
Were pounds ſterling, livres, forins, piaſtres, &ec. which are all 
money of account,” in variable in their values, what a facility would 
it produce in afl converſions, what” an aſſiſtance to trade“ But ds 
they, are all limited or fixed to coins, and conſequently vary from 

; LN 2 time 


with thedame' red or: line; ab m Ra de, had I meaſured * 
— —— FT 
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e Kong g kill dexwzahe GHG ef me ndaanb le rea- 
> fare PURA eu 10 dit ad n) q ue; O 
1 5 HE 56 Unbeer Eisetimittameg inch üncapachateruche kau 
one as ca, FO Perförtrittig We be Gf Mmeneyd the fuhſtande of which tlie 
nde coil ig Made, 18 2 cbinftitümtyg erhzeh wifes and inks in its walne 
8 with reſpect ther emmodlties, sccording to che Wants, come 
petition, and capriccb of mankind. The advantage, therefore, 
found in putting an intrinſiè value into that ſubſtanca which. per- 
forms tlie function of money 6f aecount/ is compenſated, by the 
_ inſtability of trat intrinifit Value ufd che adbantage obtained by 
dhe ſtability of paper, of ſymbolical money, is comperiſated by the 
defect it commonly has of not being lat all rimes ſuſceptible of 
realization 3 into ſolid property, or intrinſic value: “ 250 gy 5 
In order, therefore, to fender material money more perfedti chis 
quality of metal, that is of a'commoldity; ſhould / be taken from is; 
and in order to render paper money more perfect, it ought to be 
made to circulate upon metallic or land ſecurity. The expedient 
with regard to the metals hall find a place is this inquiry (in the 
chapter of mifcellaneous queſtions at the end of chis hook, article 
4th). What regards che paper is n —— belong 
to the doctrine of credit. he n tl 


Smaller in- II. There are ſeveral ſmaller inconveniences acccmpipying the 
venue: uſe of the metals, which we ſhall here ſhortly enumerate, reſerving 


ces attend- 

wo bud ee the difeuſſion of all the conſequences they draw along with them, 

until we come to cõnſider the operations of trade . e 0 
the complicated intereſts of mankind. 

I wears in Im. No money made of gold or ſilver can denen woe 3 

nn loſing o of i its weight, although 1 it all along preſerves the ſame deno- 
mination. This repreſents the contracting a pair of compaſſes 
which had been rightly adjuſted to the fcale. Sucha defect muſt 
appear ftriking, when we refle&t upon the principles (already * 
down) Which Win influence the ning of a merten na 2d 


| 20. Another 


i 
192 
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money. Suppoſing che faith of — ES 

and the — — > hm 

rhey.commit cha inſpection of henne pf che meals .d he, ſul; 

Srientz, it is hauuly polkble on workmen to. render, every piece 

exatly.of/a- proper Waight. r 1e ſerve the, due p zien h 

rween pieces of different denominations; that. is to ſay, to Wake 

every ten fixpences exactly of the ſame, weight with every crown 

piece and every five ſhillings ſtruck in a, coinage... In proportion to 

tuch inaocurariesp the parts of che feale become uneq vl. 

— Another inconvenience, and fax from being inconſiderable, redlenge 
va from the enpence requiſite far the, eginjng, of money. This value ei. 

— adds to its value as a manufachure, without adding any gut adding 


to its 


ching to its weight. I hall take, notige, in. the. proper place, of the weight. 

conſequences. which, attend this, incppeniegce, even to nations 

where: coinage is free. . Wr 791 IT err TIFEq hir r 11 46 

47e. The laſt inconvenience I ſhall, mention, is, that by fixing the 

money of account entirely to the coin without having any re The value 

pendent common meaſure (to mark; and control theſe devia ns — wy 

from maihemati- l exactneſs, which are either inſeparable from changed. 

the metals themſelves, or from the fabrication of chem) the whole 

meaſure of value, and all the relative intereſts of debtors and cre- 

ditors, become at the diſpoſal not only of workmen in the mint, 

of Jews who deal in money, of clippers and waſhers of coin, but 

chey are alſo entirely at the mercy of Princes, who have the right 

of coinage, and who have frequently; alſo the right of railing or 

debaſing the ſlandard of the coin, 5 as they ſind ĩt moſt for | 

their/preſent and temporary intereſt. ga ef 
Several of the inconveniences we have here enumerated, may ap- Trade pro- 

Pear. wifling, and ſo they are found to be in countries where com- reef gp 

merce is little known; but the operations af trade ſurpaſs i in nicety fcc — ia ihe 

the conceptions of any man but a merchant; and as a proof of this, © 

it 7 pay.) be affirmed with truth, that one ſhilling can hardly loſe 2 


4 grain 


It is inac+ 
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_ graip-efan weightcaticher hy fraudao circulation, without contri- 
buting by eat! 'birerenſtance;cromnnts/ the diminution che r 
as lchogpe to he abe 0 ſhewburh by reaſbu and facts. 0 f 1 

All and every one of theſe incofiveniences to hichl coin is en 
poſed, diſappear im countries where tl u of pure ideal money of 
—— — ore RYU Ino od 10 nc n 
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Methods uber may 'be pvp for teſſmiing the /cv#rabincinucntences 
rn 2 1 mater 01 ial Won 4x4 hath. 2 has Dylil to 
1 41 90 YBq 01 een 21 10 jtsl 10 ;ov7 
PRE! T2vis 9000 od which 300 * 
*. LN. this chapter, 1 ſhall point out the merh 18 5 
Aro —— — 055 = 
is 1 705 in order thereby to make it reſemble, as my [45 50 fl 
6 ſcale of ideal mangy of acc. od ood 
Shrowipg, gue of coin altogether, becauſe 112 is 


able to income ien geh, and the reducing Al 0 an deal ſtandard 
isaQing ke ee 1 an's Jength. to. 28 en 
his on bed, cutting fro: RED: length o ok y o were taller th 

hindfelf, and Tracking and ſtretching f 1e limbs of ſuch as he 
Pſe of the- found zo be of, le 5 75 heory in \ polit 1 


ory in 
22 — ters is = goly to diſ. 84 787000 the m e ds of removing al all ab uſes 
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TH» 
* muſt alſo 21 is 0 16 aud 114; royrargs 8. TS g inconyenienge 65, wh ich are 
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— 8 8 als to one another, AY ſpme BE; 0 viated in 
thee feds of 75 OM11 T9102. 0f 1 140 1641s Hog —— e — 52911 
the variation 5 5 e 
between the 1 f e II 2115 10! N, 0 14 315 216,110» 
value of the , = Imo. By 
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nm Nr one calves che fund, ape lermngi d 
arkir id ſeak its n ur iter ampogheradtmnadiryc!'s vd gn⁰u⅛œ§d 
Bac: By confidering one dniy as the ſandard und frring abe /n | 
of the other fm time tociree bf amoi according as #hectdan» 
het ꝓricof te metals ſbelbvervoni 55d to on y19vs bas LA 
ioWFrarchy fizing ehe fandenrl h mn afowiing che man 
proportion of the metals, attaching (34,49) Agither, aegplating: the 
coin accordingly ; and upon every conſiderable variation in the pro- 
portion between them, either to make a new coinage, or to raiſe the 
in 
order t preſerve the unit exactly in the mean proportion between 
the gol and ſilver. e but it ſhall afterwards be 


ſufficiendy explained. 
Jo have ywo uns, ot gold, and one 
every body toni inc either. 


of ſilver, and to allow eve 
5to. Or laſt of all," to oblige all debtors to pay one half in gold 
rk e ee . 
& dge of the ſpe- 


Ih nere propoled the 'artathing the tinda 
N petweelt the metals, 


4 the effects of vaviari 
Aer tote, the conſbqueites Ae not 16 hurtful as 


when the unit is affixed to both, as 1 Hall prove in its 


che proportion of that inetat which 'confidered 
as merchandize, ro the other which is confideted' 2s the 
upon every variation in the market price's? Villiol,” as Sell ag ue 
other expedient of firiking the unit vpn hom propor- 
85 is an endleſs labour, and implies a nece ither of per. 
fracti ons 2 inco' ont ON 


e ion 0 N 
e deckel. TEL, 
ny ad, 

ien, that 80 [5 ede 0 | 
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Ke vom rae unit of money any 
all thar can | be ſaid for this ex 
thereby morederermina te, and mat ho ene 8 
contracts are, atleaſt, Pe Taal varying of..." 
A. ore: 1 | the⸗ = 
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OP amine, wert tera meboauyt c bubu of d nπαier nne th 
The laſt expedient.of; making debtorsipay half in gold ant half 
in ſilver, would anſwer;cevery in convenience, providing all ere: 
ditors were ſuppoſed to melt the moneꝝ an upon receiving i. in 
proper together with this expedient, to be alſo very exact an ob 
ſerving the market proportion of the metals in the coin; becauſe 
it cannot be ſuppoſed, that every ſmall payment can be made in 
both ſpecies, and wherever this is omitted, every former inconve: 
— placeiin 54/09) 21 penile ors ht ey org 
— II. The other imperfections of coin have been already enu- 
=_X — merated. They relate either to its wear, the want of exactneſs in 
* the fabrication, the price of coinage, or the opponiunity, thereby 
: afforded to Prindes to adulterate-and change the ſtandard. nas 20 
Againſt the 1m. As to the firſt the beſt expedients are, 1. To ſtrike the greateſt 
— ag part of the coin in large ſolid pieces, having as little ſurface as 
| poſſible, oonſiſtently with beauty. and eaſe of fabrication. 
2. To order large ſums (of ſilver at leaft) to circulate in bags of 
determinate ſums, and determinate weights, all in _— of ms 
larger denominations, „ 
3. To make all Ueht coin whatſoever go by weight upon he 
requiſition of the perſon who is to receive it. 
Againſt in- '2do. As to the inaccuracy of! the fabrication, there i is no ether 
accuracy of remedy than a ſtrict attention in government to a matter of ſo great 
age 
ame thy er Ne ae ade Muh d cu 
Agaiaſt the ' gti; The price of coinage principally affects the imtereſh! af na- 
—_—_ tions with' regard to foreign trade; conſequently, trading ſtates 
ſhould endeavour, as nearly as poſſible, to obſerve the ſame 
lations with their neighbours, in every thing which regards 
coin. The conſequence of this inconvenience to thoſe within 
the ſociety is meme no remedy can be pro- 
poſed. ine 2 rand, þ Met 12 +55 47 #4 44k | „ 41 1c fy 
all: | 8 # 41 The 
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The eftabliſtmiengvf publicroredir e-rhefbeftſeenrity) againſd aint ar. 
all adulterations of the ſtandard. No fundamental law chm bind - 5. LM 
up ia Prince's! hands ſo effectualbyeas his: own intereſt, While a the value of 
Prince lives within his-income; he with have no occafion to adul- 
terate the coin; whentheexceedsig he will (in a trading nation) 
have recourſe to creditpand if once: hie eſtabliſhes? that, he muſt 
give over meddling with the ſtandarq of his coin, or he will get 
no body to lend him any more. The only ꝓrince ho can gain by © 
adulterating of the ſtandard is he who feeks n 1 e 0 
plies out of a treafure already formed 

Theſe are, briefly, the expedients to be put in practice iy choſe : 
governments which have the proſperity of their ſubjrcts at heart. 2 
The infinite variety of circumſtances relating to every ſtate carr 
alone decide as to thoſe which are reſpectively proper to be adopted 
by each. Our buſineſs at preſent is to ptimt out the variations to 
which the value of the money: unit is expoſed from every diſorder 
in che coin; and to ſhew that as far as the value of the unit ſhall 
appear affected by them, fo far muſt material money in ſuch — 
be deſe cee „ eln to) me gore! e ot 
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Pariaton to | which the 7 ls of the Mony-uni is we fron 
„„ ech ford the Oats, * 5 117 1! 


£31411 JIU; 11 6 nn en Kutten 3b Int oft , , — 
* — at preſtnt; the only diſorder to bonſiſt in a 
8 due proportion between the gold and ſiver in 
ie „ Canan ine nenen 

— eanybe ersehen byiuomathiorpriceMfHior the 
the metals; becauſe an augmentation and riſe in the demand fr of be. price 


. > ls is made 
VOL: I. Aa a a gold own 
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gold en ce bag the efect of a Ui the wah of the al 
demanded. ket us, hwppole: thas to-day one Und af gold may buys 
fiftean pounds of ſilxer if tormogrown thavc- be a high demand fou 


ven 3 competition. among merchanas, to. have aver for gol, 


Wil eaſue, they will contend who:thalk get tho ſilven ac the rate of 
cen pounds for ons t: gold: this will rajſe the price ob it and 
in proportion to their views of profit; me will acceps of leſs tam 


The vari- the fifteen pounds, Thie is plainly a xi in tha filuer, more pro- 


ation ought 


to be re- 


perly. than a, fall ip, the gold; becauſe it is. the competition. for 


ferred tothe the ſilver which has occaſioned: the vagiation in the formor propor- 


riſing metal, 


and never tion between, the mgtals. Had. the competition. tor gold: carvied the 


— the ſink - proportion above 1 tq, 16, I ſhauld then have nnen 
Ken. 


2. 


As, it is, tharefore, e 88 


wass the price:of the Matala to vary; & think language would h 
wg correct (in freaking concerning the metals only): never to 


mention. the /inking off tho price of either golch or ſil var: Ag to every 
ares... merchangaze, the- eren ig vary hr becaarie: thus 
diminiſhing of the price of one commodity, does not ſo, effhkamiallys 
imply the riſe of any other, as the ſinking of one of the metals, 


muſt imply the riſing of the other, ſince they are the only meaſures 


of one another's, worth. I would not be here underſtood to mean 
that the term ſinking of the price of gold or ſilver is improper ; all I 
ſay is, that the other being equally. prapen, and conveying with it 
the cauſe of the variation (to wit, the competition to acquire one 
metal preferably ta. cha ather) inaꝝ be prafernad, and this therather; 


that from uſing theſe terms. ꝓramiſcuouſi). (gald has fallen, in place 
of ſilver has r;/en) we are apt to believe, that the falling of the 


price of, the metal, muſt. proceed from. ſange augmentation; of the: 
quantity, of. it; whereas it.cammanly. proceeds. fram no ather cauſe 
than a higher demand than formerly for the other. 

Let us nam. ſuppaſe chat a; ſtate haviege, with. i pant, 


* Nagortian af. the n.. and. having: 
devermined 
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determined the preciſe quuntity ef each for vealiving er repreſen 

ing the money· unit, ſhall execute 4 st ea coinage of god and 

ſilver coin. As long 45s that proportion continues unvaried ity che 
market, no inconvenience can reſult from that — im making 

uſe of the metals for money of accou rr. h Jo» WT 

But let us fuppoſe the proportion to change; that the filver, for How the 
example, ſhall riſe iq its value with regard to gold; will it not fol- un: 


of account is 


lo, from that moment, that the unlt realized in the Myth, will mode torary 
become of more value than the unit fealized in the gold chin? from thevas 
But as the law has ordered thetti to pals as equivalents för ofie dhe meal. 
another, and as debtors have always che option of paying in whitr — 
legal coin they think fir, will they not all chobſe tb pay in gold, | 
and will not then the ſilver coin be melted down or exported, in 
order to be ſold as bullion, above the value it bears when it cirtu- 
lates in coin! Will not tis paying in gold atfo realty ditriniſh the 
value of the money. unit, fince upon this variation every thing muſt 
ſell for more gold than before, as we have already obſerved! 
Conſequently, merchandize hien lia ve not varied in their rela- The we 
tive value to any other thing but to gold and filver, muſt be mea- — 
ſuted by the mean proportion of the metals, atid the application of gr 
any other meafure to them is altering the ſtandafd. If rhiey are — — 
meaſured by the gold, the ſtandard is dedafed; if by filver, ie 1 
raiſed, as ſhall preſently be proved. 
Tf to prevent the inconvenichce of miltiig down the fitter the 
fate ſhall give up effixing the value of their unit to Botft ſpecies at 
once, and ſhall fix it to one, leaving the other to ſeck its price 
as any other commodity, in that cafe no doubt the melting down 
of the coin will be prevented; but will ever this reftore the value of 
the money-unit to its former ſtandard? Would it, for example, in 
the foregoing ſuppoſition, raiſe the debaſed value of the money- 
unit in the gold coin, if that ſpecies were declared to be the ſtan- 
dard?” It wauld indeed fender filver coin purely a Merchandize, 
and by'al allt win git to feek its value, would certainly prevent it froth 
Aaaa 2 being 
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Vein melted down: as; -befiores beceufe Ahe pieces mouth riſd 
ventignally in their: denom mation; oranagio as it ãs called: ẽπeuid 
be taken in payments made inc ſlver; but the gold would not, on 
that account, xiſe in its value, ur begin to purchaſe any more mer 

cChandize than before. Were therefore the ſtandard ſixedito the 

gold, would not this be an arbitrary and a violent revolution in the 

value of the money- unit, and a debaſęment of the ſtandard? 1110: 

If, on the other hand, the ſtate ſhould fix the ſlandard toe tlie 
Glver, which we ſuppoſe to have ziſep in its value, would that ever 
ſink the advanced value which the ſilver goin had gained above cke 
worth of the former ſtandard, unit, and would not this be a violent 
and an arbitrary revolution n the value of the nnn. a 
railing of the ſtandard /. 

The only expedient, thergfore, as has been faid, is in Such a 
to fix the numerary unit ta neither of the, metals, but, to, PII 
a way to make it fluctuate in a, mean Proportion between tl | 
which is in eſſect the introduction of a pure ideal mager“ of account, 

To This ſhall be farther explained as we go along, © 

The unit to I have only one obſervation to make in this place, to wit, chat 
— — — the regulation of fixing the unit by the mean proportion, ov ght to 
proportion» take place at the inſtant the ſtandard unit is affixed with exactneſs 


upon a new 


coinage, not both to the gold and ſilver. If it be introduced long after the mar: 
— BP ket proportion between the metals has deviated. from the -proporr 
wikd. tion eſtabliſhed in the coin, and if the new regulation is made, to 
haye a retroſpect, with regard to the acquitting of permanent com 
tracts entred into, while the value of the money - unit had attached 
itſelf to the loweſt currency, in conſequence of the principle above 
laid down, then the reſtoring. the money-unir, to, that ſtandard 
- where i it ought to haye remained (to wit, to the mean proportion) 
5 ig fan, injury 30 A all debtors who have contracted ſince the time 125 
"642 ae proportion of che metals began to var pu 

„This is clear from the former xeafgnyng, , The moment the mar- 

pepbrice gf We pagials, dhifers. fromm phat in che, coin, every 5 
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who-has paymerns ro make pays ic ie I ecres which isthe higheſ: 
wared/irv the coin z'confequently, he 'whe'terids; lends in that ſpe- 
cies. If after the contract; therefore, the unit is carried up to the 
nr a loſs to him who had borrowed. 
From this we may perceive why, in the firſt article of the pre- Ic i better 
ceding chapter, it was ſaid; chat there was leſs inconvenience '* fx =o 
from the varying of the proportion of the metals, where the than — doth 
ſtandard: is fixed to one of them, than when it is fixed to both 
In the firſt caſe, it is at leaſt uneertain whether the fandard or the 
'merchandize-ſpecies is to riſe; conſequently it is uncertain whether 
che debtors or the creditors are to gain by a variation. If the fand- 
ard ſpecies ſhould riſe, the creditors will gain; if the merchandize- 
ſpecies riſes, the debtors will gain; but when the unit is attached 
to both ſpecies; then the creditors never can gain, let the metals 
vary as they will: if ſilver riſes, then debtors will pay in gold; if 
gold riſes, debtors will pay in filver. But whether the unit be at- 
tached to one or to both ſpecies, the infallible conſequence of a va- 
riation is, that one half of the difference is either gained or loſt 
by debtors and creditors. The invariable unit is . Gs , 
mean proportional between the two meaſures. 1 duden r 
L intended to have poſtponed the entring upon whar concerns the 1 
intereſts of debtors and ereditors in all variations of the coin, untiF 
Leame to treat particularly of that matter; but as it is a thing of 
che greateſt conſequence to be attended to, in every propoſal for 
altering or regulating the coin of nn. it will, perhaps, pour 
that account, bear a repetition-. 
II. To render our ideas as diſtinct as poſſible we muſt keep them yarivion to 
Gmple; Let us now ſuppoſe that the metals are perfectly well pro- which the 


— 
portioned in the coin, but that the coin is worn by uſgmme. "eng, 
If this-be the eaſe we muſt either ſi it to inen equally gt 

worn, or unequally worn. ; the coin. 


Tall be'equally'wor I think it needs no denhiſtthtidiy to 
deore that W wick was uttached to the coin, wWhef 


are weighty, 
6 
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weighty; (dra wing its value from the metals contained in it) muſt 
naturally diminifh r fats rope as: han: — ater 


bed away. 164 01. „%, ni dg e 11 


Variations 
to which 
the money- 
unit is ex- 
poſcd, from 
the inaccu- 
racy in he 


fabrication 


of the mo- 
ney. 


realized, or repreſented ; that is to fay, it will be of different vas 


If the coin be eee worn, 9 de wag 


lues, according to the weight of the pieces. 91; 9941] 
The conſequence of this is the ſame as in the diforder of the 


proportion of the metals: debtors will chooſe to pay in the lighr 


pieces, and the heavy will be melted down. In proportion, there- 
fore, to this diſorder, will the value of the unit gradually deſcend. 
This was the great diſorder in England in 1695; while the ſtand- 
ard of the pound ſterling was affixed to _ ſilver only, the gold 
being left to ſeek its own value. | 

HE. Since the invention of the money wheel, the inaccuracy in 
the fabrication is greatly prevented. Formerly, when money was 
coined with the hammer, the mint-maſters weighed the coin deli- 
vered by the warkmen, is cum, by the pound troy weight, with- 
out attending very exactly to the proportion of the pieces. At 
preſent exactneis is more neceſlary, * every Piece muſt de 
weighed by itſelf. 

It is of very great conſequence that all the pieces and denomi- 
nations of coin be in exact proportion to that of their current va- 
ue, which is always relative to the money unit of accompt. When 
any inequality happens there, it is eaſy to perceive how all the 


pieces which are above the proportion of their juſt weight, will 


be immediately picked up, and melted down, and none but he 


- - bght ones will remain in circulation. 


This, from the principles already laid down, muſt proportionally | 


. diminiſh the value of the money-unit. 


From what has been obſerved concerning the deviations in the 
coin from the proportion in the market price of the metals, and 
from the legal weight, we may lay down this undoubted principle, 
r value of the moncy- unit of atcompt is not to be bug ht for in the fa- | 
f : tutes 
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e and rag Hations of the mint, bat in the, actual intrigſic uolue, of that 
u in Which all ablzgatamt are ac gnicted. and all accampes are kept. . 

VIV. Aa I have at preſent principally in view to lay down certain y.ijauions 
prigcipies ich, regard. te maney, Which, I intend afterwards to une dnn 
apply to the ſtate of the Britiſh, coin; and as theſe, principles > expoſed, 
here reſtricted to the effects Which every variation in the coin has ffn e 
upen the value of the unit of, money in accompt, I ſhall in this coinage. 
place anly.obſerve, ag to the impoſition of coinage, 

That coin being neceſſary, in every country where the money- 
unit is attached to the, metals, it maſt, be procured by thoſe. who 

are abliged to-acquirt their obligations in material money. * 
| 16, therefons, the. ſtate. hall oblige every one who carries che 
metals to the mint w pay the coinage, the coin they receive muſt 
bevabunu, mat anly at the, prise the metals bear in che marker, 
when they are ſold as bullion, (or mere metal, of no; farther va», 
lua chan as a ph yſieal ſub@ince); but alſo at the additional value 

thee metals: neceive in being. yendacd; uſeful, for purchaſing com» SN 
modities, and acquitting obligations. This additional value is the. 

6, therefore, ir aaa — ooinage i is free, as in England, ben ac. 
this coinage ſhall come to be impoſed, the money-unit continuing = Ty = 
to be afftzal as before to che ſame quantiry of the metals, ought\to lion muſt be 
riſe in its value; that is, ought to become equal to a greater quan- ,,; ww aa 1 
tity off every ſort of merchandize! tiian bedope ;; conſequently, as 
the rough metals of which the coin is made are merchandliae, like 
every other thing, the ſame number of money-units realized; on 

repreſented». in.the coin, ought te pumhaſe more of the metals than 
before: That is to ſay, ht in r whore * i 1mpafed, 
bullion muſh be cheaper than coin. 

This propoſition would he liable to-no-exeeption, were it true that 
na debt could be exacted but in the nations coin; becauſe in tha: 
caſe, ch crediton would · bs dnn obliged: tor peocive ib at its. 
fall Vole | | A 

; : | Bus 
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Fxceprioa But when nations owe to ne another, the party debtor muſt 
from this pay che party creditor in br ft: the debtor, therefore, is obliged 


tal. to ſell his own coin for what he can get for it, and with: hat 
s e 
he muſt pay him. Sf Sad LAM 113 03; i651 eng 15 Ar. 


Let us, to avoid abſtract reaſoning, take an eee we 
cannot chooſe a better than that of England and France. In Eng- 
land, coinage is free, in France i cofts Oy een as n oe 
made out in its proper place.” 

France owes England 10oo J. Ag In paying the be con · 
tained in this ſum, either in gold or ſilver, in the market of Lon- 
don, the debt it paid; becauſe. the bringing of it coſts nothing. 

Here France acquits her debt cheaper than by ſending her own 
coin as bullion ; becauſe the . ſhe ſends is not nen 
2 weight of her coin. 

England owes France 20,000 Wes. Ta paying the bullion con- 

_— in this ſum, England is not quit; ſhe muſt alſo pay France 
8; per cent. in order to put it into coin. 

I reſerve the farther examination of all the i intricate nM 

ces of this principle, * come to the application of it, in the 
Second part. 
Variation to V. The operation of raiſing and debaſing the coin is performed 


which the in three ways. c\ 
money- - unit 


is expoſed, Imo, By augmenting or diminiſhing the ov of the coin. 
a Songs no 2do, By 3 or ae easy of the proportion of alloy in 


tions of the coin. 
Princes in 


raiſing add + tio, By augmenting or diminiſhing the proportion dera d the | 
_ * money (coin) and the money of accompt, as if every lixpence- were 
o called a ſhilling, and every twenty ſixpences a pound ſterling. 

The French call this increaſing or diminiſhing. the numerury va- 
lue : and as I think it is a better term than that of raiſing or ſink- 
ing the denomination, I ſhall take ca) hon * and then to 
ee it. | 1 
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/1,/Fhele,abae< pperations maybe edged 40, nee and cxprefiedcby 
doe erm: chey all imply. the augnenting..ax, diminiſhing the 
weight of the pure. metals in che moneyrunit of accompt. 

It would require a, ſepazare,, creatiſe, tg, inveſtigate all the arti- 
ces which have been contrived, to make mankind loſe fight of the 
principles of money, in, order e palliate, and make this power 
in the ſovereign of changing the value of the coin, appear rea. 
ſonable. But theſe artifices ſeem to be at an end, and princes 
now perceive that the only ſcheme to get money, when occaſion re- 
quires, is to preſerve their credit, and to allow: the coin. hy which 
that credit is reckoned to remain in a ſtable condition. There are 
Kill, however, examples of ſuch operations to be met with; for 


which reaſon I ſhall ſubjoin, towards the end of this book, a par- 


ticular inquiry into the intereſt of Princes with regard to the al- 
tering the value of their coin, which is 2 term with 
tas ak eee e rr, nt, en 


CHAP. VI. ae 


{ 


Hoo the 75 ariations in the ints infec value of the unit of Money 
ee eee ee | 


L -W E. 3 briefly poinced out as effects of the imperdetiſogs How this | 


of the metals in producing a variation in the value of 


Abs of accompt, we muſt now eee 24 
this variation. of & . * creditors. 0 


If the changing the content. of the buſhel by which grain is 
meaſured; would aflet the desen of thoſe: who. are obliged.o 
pay, o- hb att intitled to receive, a certain number of buſhels of 
rain for the rent of lands; in the ſame manner muſt every varia- 

"VOL. I. B b b b tion 
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ro by & ion in the valur of the unit of atcomptaffect all perſbns ho; ĩtiẽ per- 


munent contracts, are obliged eto make pæyments, or who are in 
titled to receive ſums of money ſtipulated in A or in frur. 


tions of that money- unit. 1 ober gte, I Pry 7, 2 fp 515 2001 el 
Every variation, therefore, upon ue intriue vilue or the money 


unit, Ras the effect of benefiting” _ claſs th ne, at tlie ex- 
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pence of Yebtors, or vice vera. 
This conſequence i 1s deduced finda obvious dels Monez 
is more or leſs valuable in proportion as it can purchaſe more 1 
leſs of every kind of merchandize. "Now without entring a het 
into the cauſes of the riſe and fall of prices, it is agreed upon all 
hands, I ſuppoſe, that whether 'an augmentation of the general 
mals of money in circulation has the effect of raiſing. prices in 8e. 
neral, or not, any augrnentation of the quantity of the metals ap- 
pointed to be put into the money- unit, muſt atleaſt angmetit che 
value of that money-· unit, and make it purchaſe more of any com- 
modity than before; that is to ſay, if 113 grains of fine gold, the 
prefent werghtof-a pound ſterling in gold, can buy 113 pounds of 
flour; were the pound ſterling raiſed to 114 grains of the ſame 
metal, it would buy r14 pounds of flour; conſequently,” were the 
pound ſterling augmented by one grain of gold, every miller who 
paid a rent of ten pounds a year, would be obliged to ſell 114 
pounds of his flour, in order to procure 10 pounds to pay his rent, 
in place of 1130 pounds of flour which he fold formerly to procure 
the ſame ſum; conſequently by this innovation, the miller muſt 
tofe yearly ren pounds of flour, which his maſter conſequentty 
muſt gain. From this:example; I think it is plain, that every aug- 
mentation of metals put imto the pound ſterling, either of ſilver ob 
gold, muſt imply an advantage to the whole clafs of ereditors w 
are paid in pounds Rterting, and confequently, muſt be a propor- 
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I ſhould not have been ſo particular in giving a proof of ſo plain A miſtake of 


a.proppltion, bag not en n <Ethe: anden 
Locke. 10 Fin 1377 0). 5301. 

In 1695 there was a 8 e to eee England, 
tqdiminiſh the value of the pound ſterling by 20 per cent. by mak- 
ing a new coinage of all the ſilyer, and by making every ſhilling 
2 lighter than before. The author of this project (Mr. Lowndes). 
having given his ſcheme to the public, was. anſwered by Mr. Locke, 
That this debaſing the value of the money unit was effectually de- 
frauding all che landed intereſt of 20 per cent. of their rents. Lowndes 
replied, that filver was augmented 20 per cent. in its value, and that 
therefore the pound ſterling, though reduced 20 per cent. in its 
weight of pure filver, was {till as valuable as before. This propo- 
ſition; Mr, Locke exploded with the moſt ſolid reaſoning, and indeed 
nothing could be more abſurd, than to affirm, that filver had riſen 

in value with reſpect to itſelf. But though Mr. Locke et that all 
the landed intereſt, and all thoſe who were creditors in permanent 
contracts, muſt loſe 20 per cent. by Mr. Lowndes's ſcheme, yet he did 
not perceive (which is very wonderful) that the. debtors: in theſe 
contracts muſt gain. This led him to advance a very extraordinary 
propoſition, which abundantly proves that the intereſts of debtors 
and creditors, which are now become of the utmoſt conſequence to 
be conſidered attentively by modern ſtateſmen, were then but _ 
attended to, and ſtill leſs underſtood. 


We find in the 46th page of Mr. Locke's Farther Confederations | con - 


cerning the raiſing the value Maney, that Mr. Lowndes had affirmed' 
in ſupport of his ſcheme, that this new money would pay as much 
debt, and buy as many commodities as the then money which was 
one / ſifth heavier: Ihen adds Mr. Locke, © What he ſays of debts 


eis arue; but yet I would have it well conſidered · by our Engliſh- 
«, gentlemen, that though creditors will loſe ; of their principal 


« andinſe, and landlords will loſe ; of their income, yet the debtors 
** andgenants will ut. get it. It may be aſked, who will get it? Thoſe, 
B b b b 2 « I ſay, 


5 
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e, and theſe 6iily] Who habe great fits of weighey money 
« (whereof one ſees not a piece now in payments) hoarded tip by 

4 „ them, will get it, To tlieſe, by the propoſed change of out mo- 
«hey, will be an increaſe of f added to their ae paid out of the 

« pockets of the reſt of the tation. SHO e Hat, i HA br 


If the authority of any man could prevail, where reaſon i is 97 | 


it would be that of Mr. Locke; and had any other perſon than 
Locke advanced ſuch a doctrine, I ſhould have taken no notice of it 11 


(ids „Ane 


A] Here that great man, through inadvertency, at once gives up the 
argument in fayour of his antagoniſt, after he had refuted him. in in 
the moſt ſolid manner: for if a man, who at chat time. had hoarded, 
heavy money, was to gain; upon its being coined into pieces 
' + lighter, Mr. Locke muſt agree with Mr. Lowndes, that a at 
piece Was as much Worth as a heavy one. i e ee 
Thoſe who had heavy money at that time locked up in their cof- 
fers, would gain no doubt, provided they were debtors ; | becauſe hay- 
ing, I ſhall ſuppoſe, borrowed 40001, ſterling in heavy money, and, 
having it augmented to 5000. by Mr, Lowndes's plan, they might, 
pay their debt of 4000 J. and retain one thouſand clear profit. tor, 
themſelves. But ſuppoſing them to have no debts, which way. 
could they poſlibly gain by having heavy money, fince the $009 4, 
after the coinage, would have bought no more land, nor more of 
any commodities, than 40007. would have done before the coinage. 


When the We may therefore ſafely. conclude, that every diminution of the 


value dan. metals contained in the money - unit, muſt imply a loſs, to all cre- 


dio los ditors; and that in proportion to that. dae. thoſe who are gehen. 


when it is muſt gain. £1 u 10 
augmented, f 


debtors loſe, That on the contrary, a . 18 a of a mom 
ney-unit, ſuch augmentation muſt be hurtful to debtors, and yoo 


portionally advantageous to creditors. 
In the preceding chapters, I have laid down, with as much diſ- 
tinneſs. as I am capable of, the moſt general principles which in- 
8 fluence 
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Ruenge the doctrine of moneꝝr: and e thoſe I think ev he mx is 
be applied. IYTTRq Of von 99G 0 20 9no Yoarardw) » i 

The We however, | of theſe principles with one another. . , 
occaſions a ſurprizing variety of problems, relating to money, coin, 
and bullion, which are difficult to; reſolve, only by the difficulty | 
there 1 is found in applying them 0 the rule. Lan 

In order therefore to render this inquiry more uſeful, I ſhall now 
apply the principles I have laid down, to the fare of the Britiſh. 
coin, and ro the reſolution. of every « eftion which hall occur 
during the examination of the diſorder into which i it has fallen. A, 
deviation from the ſtandard wei ight of the coin, and p proportion of 
the metals (ſmall if compared 'with what was common in former 

ages) has introduced very great obſtructions 1 in the circulation of 
che two ſpecies, and preſents very great i.conveniencies When. 
there is any queſtion of removing em by' a new x regulation of the. 
mint. 

The moſt diſtin method of treating ſuch matters, is, to conſidew 
all coin as reduced to the weight of the pure metals; and to avoid 
the perplexity of different denorainations of 5 I ng era 
mine a“ by the troy grain. 88 

The intereſts I intend to combine in this matter not being confined” 
to. thoſe of England alone, I have entred into the moſt accurate cal- 
culation poſſible, with regard to the coin of thofe nations which I ſhall 
have occaſion to mention, and to compare with that of England. 
Theſe I have reduced to a general table which is inſerted at the end 
of this volume. The reader may Have recourſe to it upon every occa- 
ſion where mention is made of the converſion of money into grains 
of ſilver and gold, and thereby form to himſelf a far mum of. 
many weng _ I Has we ng ano nary ae | 
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Detehe in HE defects in the Britiſh coin are oe x 
OE Imo. The proportion between the gold and flver in it is 


found to be as 1 to 15, whereas the market price may be ws 
poſed to be nearly as 1 to 142 · | 

2do. Great part of the current money is worn and kghe. 
* 3tio, From the ſecond defect proceeds the third, to wit, that there 
are ſeveral currencies in circulation which paſs for the ſame value, 
without being of the ſame weight. 


4, From all theſe defects reſults the laſt and greateſt, inconve- 
mience, to wit, that ſome innovation muſt be made, in order to ſet 
matters on a right footing. | 

I ſhall take no notice of the inaccuracies of fabolcarion. hath 

theſe are inſeparable from the imperfections of human art, and as 
long as they axe not very conſiderable, no profit can be. made. in 
diſcovering them, and, therefore no bad conſequence, can reſylt, 
| from them. 

| of the fa The Engliſh, bebdeacht upit of their money, which they call hs 
Eneliſh coin PNG. ſterling have alſp the unit of, their e for We. 

un. the precious mętals. 
This is, called the pound troy, and, canfiſts of 1a, ounces, every, 
| ounce of 20 penny weight, and, every, penny weight, of 24 grains. 
The pound troy, therefore, conſiſts of * penny Weicht, 760. 


ains. 
the fineneſs of the ſilver is, reckoned by the number of gunges 


and penny weights of the Nane . in the pound troy of the., 
compoſed 


* 


© 
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compoſed maſs; or in other words, the pound troy, which Fl 
5760 grains of ſtandard ſilver, contains $328 grains of fine filver, and 
432 grains of copper, called alloy. 

Thus ſtandard filver is 11 ounces 2 penny weights of fine ſilver 
in the pound troy, to 19 nes: e ber or 111 parts fine 
ſilver to 9 parts alloy. | 

Standard gold is 11 ounces fine to one ounce flver or copper em- 
ployed for alloy, which together make the pound troy; * 4 — 
quently, the pound troy of ſtandard gold, contains 5280 grains | 
and 480 grains alloy, which alloy is reckoned of no value. 


This pound of ſtandard ſilver is ordered, by ſtatute of the 43d of a A pound 


Elizabeth, to be coined into 62 ſhillings, 20 of which make the g 


ſtatute con- 


pound fterling ; conſequently the 20 mne. contain ne 7 grains tins 1718.7 


of fine filver, and 1858.56 ſtandatd ſilver· 15! — 


The pound troy of ſtandard gold, f fine, 10 ordered by an act of The goi- 
King Charles II. to be cut into 44 4 guineas; that is to ſay, every — 
guinea contains 129.43 grains of ſtandard gold, and 118.644 of ſine gold. 


gold, and the pound ſterling, which is gg of the gumea, contains 
UI which we may ſtate at-1 13 es fine gold, as has been 
ſaid. 


The coinage in England is e defrayed at the expence of coinage in 
the ſtate. The mint price for the metals is the very ſame with the England. 


free, 


price of the coin. Whoever carries to the mint an ounce of ſtatr- 
dard filver, receives for it in filver coin 5 2 0. or 62 7: whoever car- 
an ounce of ſtandard gold recfives in gold coin 34. 177. od. 

the one and the other making exactly an ounce of the ſame fineneſs 
with the bullion. Coin; therefore, can have no vafue in che mar- 
ket above bullion; — "no lofs can be incurred 15 mw 
who melt it do m o TT of | 
When the guinea Was mans the government (not ine 
w fl the pound ſterling wo we goht coin of che nation) Ned the 
geen at 26 hitting, M then bebe its Hropor sb 46 .. 
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By this regulation no harm as done to the Englifh' filver ak- 
dard; becauſe the Zuinea, or 118.644 grains fine gold being worth 
anore, at that time, than 2 o thiltings, or 1718.7 grains fine ſilver, 
n debtor would x Pay | with gold at its ſtandard value, and whatever 
it was received for above that price was purely conventional. 
The ſlan- . Accordingly guineas ſought their own price until the year 1728, 
r chat they were'fixed a-new, not below their value as at firſt, but at 
11 "what was then rèckoned their exact value, according to the propor- 
ti year 
1728, tion of the 1 metals, to wit, at 21 ſhillings, and at this MI. were 
ordered to paſs current in all payments. | 
Conſequence This © operation had the effect of making the gold a ſtandard as 


luden ro ge. well as the ſilver. Debtors then paid indifferently in gold as well 


— as in ſilver, becauſe both were ſuppoſed to be of the ſame intrinſic 
as well as current value; in which caſe no inconvenience could 
follow upon this regulation. But, in time, filver came to be more 
demanded ; the making of plate began to prevail more than for- 
merly, and the exportation of ſilver to the Eaſt Indies increaſing 
yearly, made the demand for it greater; or perhaps brought its 
quantity to be proportionally leſs than before. This changed the 
proportion of the metals, and by {low degrees they have come from 
chat of 1 to 15.2 (the proportion they were ſuppoſed to have when 
che guineas were fixed and made a lawful money at 21 r ſhillings) 
to that of 14.5 the preſent i 2 proportion. 
. The conſequence of this has been, that the ſame gamen hich 
Was worth 1804.6 grains fine filver, at the time it was fixed at 21 
ſhillings, is now worth no more than 1719.9 grains of fine fixer 
according 0 the proportion of 14 to 1. * 
That debt. Conſequently, debtors, who have always the option or thee legal 
ors will not 
pay in beer by in paying their debts, will pay pounds ſterling no more in 
| ol ver butin gold; and as the gold pounds they pay in, are not in- 
trinſically worth the ſilver pounds they paid in formerly, according 


hav 8 
* * tO 
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ſilver is really no more the f 
ar. a0d ine n0 bly an angelt — ww 1 . 
Beſides this want of proportion, berween. the metals, ie Ayer | 
coined before, the reign, of George I. i 7 become light by cir- 
culation; and the guineas <0 by all the Princes ſince Charles IT, 


paſs by tale, Dough. many of them are conſiderably diminiſhed in 
their weight. 

Let us now examine what 1 che want of proportion, and the 
want of weight in the coin can afford, t to che money jobbers, in 
ting! it down or exporting it. 

Did every body conſider coin only as the 1 meaſure for N 
ralye, without attending to its value as a metal, the deviations of 
gold and ſilver coin from, perfect exactneſs either as to proportion 
or weight, would occaſion little! inconvenience. 

Great numbers indeed, in every modern ſociety, conſider coin in That fome 
no other light, than that of money of accompt, and have great 3 
difficulty to comprehend what difference ; iny one can ſind between — 4 
alight ſhilling and a heavy one; or what i inconvenience there can ; 
poſſibly reſult from a guinea's being ſome grains of fine gold too 
light to be worth 21 ſhillings ſtandard weight. And did every one 
thiok 3 in the ſame way, there would be no occaſion for coin of the 
| precious metals at all; leather, copper, iron, or paper, would keep 
the reckoning : as well as gold and ſilver. 

But although there be man who look no farther than at the others con- 
ſtamp on the coin, there are others whoſe ſole buſineſs it is to exa- 09 2 
mine its intrinſic worth as a commodity, and to profit of every 
irregularity i in the, weight and proportion of metals. 

By the very inſtitution of coinage, It is implied, that every piece 
of the ſame metal, and ſame denomination with regard t. to the mo- 
neyrunit, ſhall paſs current for the ſame value. . 

It is, therefore, the employment of thoſe money jobbers, as * . 
ſhall call them, to | EXAMINE, with a {crupylous exaInefs, the pre- — | 

vol. I. Cece ciſe 
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ciſe weight of every Piece f ola which conte ime nme 

hands. $03 6.23 9011 t i 90 r iii oi Ange t Ti & 1 42 
Operations fhe firſt object of their attention, Wuchs price of the en, 


of money 


jobbers the market: 4 jobber finds, at preſent, that with 14.5 pounds 
deln denates Of fine ſilver bullion, he can buy one Found of fine” gout Lal 


ſrom the | Dior han off: div 51. 
market pro- lion. 


portion of Ile therefore buys up with gold eoin, all che new ſilver ta kalte as 
an ax] it is coined, of which he can get at the rate of 15.2 pounds for one 
r in gold; theſe 15.2 pounds ſilver coin he melts down into bullion, 
Jo? ven and converts that back into 8010 bullion, swing at the rate or Gay 
rere 14s pounds for ne. 
propordon- By this operation he nds Wins the value of , of one e Pound 
d. weightof ſilver bullion Clear profit upon the ig: pounds he bought; 
which , is really loſt by the man who inadvertently coined ſilver 
at the mint, and gave it to the money jobber for his gold. Thus 
the ſtate loſes the expence of the eher, and the mms the con- 
venience of change for their guineas. * 2 
And ohen But here it may be aſked, Why ſhould the matey jodber melt down 
—8 the ſilver coin, can he not buy gold with it as well without melt“ 
weight. ing it down? I anſwer; he cannot; becauſe when it is in coin, he 
cannot avail himſelf of its being new and weighty. Coin goes by 
tale, not by weight; therefore, were he to come to market with his 
new filver coin, gold bullion being ſold at the mint price I ſhall ſup- 
poſe, viz. at 3 J. 175. 1044. ſterling money per ounce, he would be 
obliged to pay the price of what he bought with heavy _— 
which he can equally do with light. 

He therefore melts down the new ſilver coin, and ſells it for bul- 
lion, at ſo many pence an ounce, the price of which bullion is; in 
the Engliſh market, always above the price of ver at che mint, 
for the reaſons now to be given. 

Why ſilver When you ſell ſtandard ſilver bullion at the mint, you are paid 
rum ol in weighty money; that is, you receive for your bullion the very 


dearer than 
coin. ſame weight in ſtandard coin; the coinage coſts nothing; but 


wet , þ when 


tr, 
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when you fel bullien an the market, you are paid in worn n 
ſilver, in gold, in bank note, in ſhort, in every ſpecies of lawful 
current money. Now all theſe, payments have ſome defect: the 
ſilyer you axe paid with is rn and light; the gold you are paid 

with is over- rated, and perhaps alſo light; and the bank nates muſt 

have the ſame value wich the ſpecie with which the bank pays 

them; that is, with light ſilyer or over-rated gold. onen 

It is foritheſe reaſons, that ſilver byllion, which is bought by the 

mint at 5. 2 d. per ounce of heavy ſilver money, may be bought 

at market at 65 pence * the ounce in light * n gold. 

or bank notes, which is the ſame thing. = 

|. Farther, we have ſeen how thg impoſition, of coinage has the Becauſe that 
effect of railing coin above the value of bullion, by adding a value gn 
to it which it had not as a metall. iy 


price as bul- 


Juſt ſo when the unit is once affixed to certain — quan- lion, and not 

tities of both metals, if one of the metals ſhould afterwards riſe in —_— 
value in the market, the coin made of that metal muſt loſe a part 
of its value as coin, although it retains it as a metal. Conſequently, 
as in the firit.caſe, it acquired an additional value by being coined, 
it muſt now acquire an additional value by being melted, down; 
From this we may conclude, that when the ſtandard is affixed to 
both the metals in the coin, and when che proportion of that value 
is not made to follow the price of the market, that ſpecies which 
riſes in the market is melted down, and the bullion is ſold for a 
price as much ee mint W. as the metal has riſen in 
its value. 

If, therefore, in England hs. — * ſilver bullion is Cond to be 
at 65 pence. the ounce, while at the mint it is rated at 62; this 
proves that filver has riſen,,':,abave the proportion obſerved in the 

coin, and that all coin of ſtandard weight may conſequently be 


le price of ſilver is conſtantly varying in the London market; I therefure take 


6; pence per ounce as a mean — ice, the leſs to KL. calculations, which here a are alt 
44 operant 1 r : 0199 
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das nob xidiced f with u prof 22. Aut agethere care feveral other 

N by L errbumſtin tes ttorbe attended to, Which regulate and influence the 
ptiee vf bullietipwedhalbhereyaſs them in review the better to diſ- 
cover the nature bf this tidorde#7 iti the Englifh coin, and the ad- 
vatitages hich money jobbers m dra w from itt 

What regu- he priee of Bullion, like that of every other merchandize 48 
— regulated by the value ef the money it is paid with. ic -- 781 3117 
lion. Af bulliomg therefore, ſells in- England for 65 en ounce, 
paid; ita ſil ver coin, iviiſultfel} for:65 Dvillings:the pound troy; that 

is ten lſax, the fullings it is:commionty paid with, do not exceed the 

weight of- of. pound troy: ſor if the 65 ſhillings wich which che 
paund- of bullion is gaid dreighed more than a pound troy, it would 

be athortgr n better xray or him who wants bullion, to melt down, 

the chilliags and maheuHe f the metal; than to go to market with 


e eee eee Argect Htilgu e; 
. We may, mierefore, he very certain, that no man will buy ſilver 
. " bullionat's 5/penzean ounce, withrany ſhilling which weighs, e 

of a. pound troy. 73 20 bnnon 410 . ie nF IH 


—— pe: ſuppoſition that che ordinary price ; of 
bullion in the Englłiſſi maskee is 65,pence per ounce, This has been 
done upom the authority of ſome late writers on this ſubject g.; it is 

now proper to phint t the cauſes which may make it,dexiate from 

that value. erong Hr n en ehriget}t 
They” 1 may vary and certinly will vary in the price according as 
. the currency is better or worſo. When the axpences of i a, war, or a 
* 42 vrong balance of trade, ave carried off a. great many heavy gui- 
a nx, lit as natural chat bullion ſhould riſe ; becauſe then is will, be 
pati for · moto co oni light gold! and filver;: that is 40 ſay, 
with pounds ſterling, below! the: value of 113 grains fine gold, the 
worth of Mme pounchſtenling in new. guin eas. 1 1 FT 


„ Tbis was tit in Germany, au Aden 7 wan 09h vf hege p ehr 
goats bench is, not worth while - 29x: Aleratiggns,, ag . is INN ſupp i. , 
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AL erw rbng balamoe of trade, or & demand fur bullietüa bega, a demand 
beboming very great; may: otraſion x ſbatciry:ofathe:mecals\ in he ing dale. 
marketʒ as well as 2 ſcarcyttof the cn: conſequently; un. ad- 
vanced price muſt be given for it: in-proportion:to the greatneſs aud, 
height of the demand. I «hbs-cafe; both the ſpecie and the bu, 
lion muſt be bought with! paper: Hut I muſt obſerve, that the riſe 
in the price of bullion proceeds from the demand for the metals, 
and the competition between merchants to procure them, and not 
becauſe the paper given as the price is at all of inferior value to 
the ſpeeie. The leaſt diſeredit of this kind would not tend to dimi- 
niſh the value of the paper; it would annihilate it at once. There 
fore, ſince the metals muſt be had, and that the paper cannot ſup- 
ply the want of them when they are to be exported, the price riſes 
in proportion to the difficulties . than in 
the Engliſh market. bf o 01 15h 

HI! A ſudden call for bullion, a0 plate. A gold- Or for make 
ſmith can well afford to gisHe 67-pence for an ounce of -filyer, that & Nn 
is to ſay, he can afford to give one pound of gold for 14 pounds of 
ſilver; and perhaps for leſs, notwithſtanding that what he gives be 
more than the ordinary proportion between the metals, becauſe he 
indemnifies himſelf amply by the price of his workmanſhip : juſt 
as a- tavern-keeper will pay any price for a fine fiſh, becauſe, __ 
the goldſmith, he buys for other people. | 

IV. The mint price has as great an effect in bringing 2 — 
price of bullion, as exchange has in raiſing it. In countries where — 
the metals in the coin are juſthy proportioned, where all the cur- price — 
rencies are of legal weight, and where coinage is impoſed, the l lion. 
operations ot trade make the price of bullion. conſtantly to fluctu- 
ate between the value of the coin and the mint price of the metals. 

This ſhall afterwards be fufficiemtly explained, in tbe ſecond 
part. 

Nov let us ſuppoſe that the current price of ſilver bullion in the Continue - 

market is 65 pence the ounce,” paid in lawful money, no matter bf deres 


what o money» 
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Tk =Y what, weight, er f what metal. Upon this che moneyrjobber falls 

th geln · to work. All ſhillings; Which ane above. of a pound troy, he 

| throws into his melting pot, and ſells them as bullion, fox 65.4. per 
ouncez.all thoſe which are beloy that weight he carries 2 parkes 
and buys bullion wiz them, at 65 eee air a 

What is the conſequence of this? 

That thoſe who ſell the bullion, findiog the gulling- AE 
money jobber pays with. perhaps not above * of; a pound troy, 
they. on their fade raiſe the oy of their bullion to 66 Pence. the 
OUNCE, . 1 

- This * new, mei for: tbe cali btw, to for he muſt. al- 
ways gain. He now weighs all ſhillings as they come to hand; 
and as. formerly he threw into his meltmg-pot thoſe only which 
were worth more than of a pound troy, he now throws. in all 

. that are in value above . He then ſells the melted ſhillings at 
66 pence the ounce, and bays: bullion With the light ones at the 
+ ſame price. W 

This is the 4 of ever oarmpining any ener of coin 
wo paſs by the authority of the ſtamp, without controlling it at the 
ſame time by the weight; and this is the manner in vn money- 
jobbers gain by the currency of light money. 

The pence · It is no argument againſt this expoſition of the —_—_ to ſay, 
wad that ſilver bullion is ſeldom, bought with ſilver coin; becauſe the 
＋ oF oF Pence in new guineas are worth no more than the pence of ſhil- 
65 in the lings of 65 in the pound troy; that is to ſay, that 240 pence con- 
pound trop. tained in 2 of a new guinea, and 240 pence contained in a0 ſhil- 
lings of 65 to the pound troy, differ no more in the intrinſic value 

than o.88 of a un al fine. ſilver 0 the whole, n is a 

. nie „ wh win ri7 

wpen gel- Whenever, therefore, willing come — te wright 6 Ny of 
— 2 pound troy, then there is an advantage in changing them for 
with profit. eee arch pee _—_ the new guineas will be 
hM tunen brig nor uh. 2 tet melted 

"14134 „  ®:Sce table, ogli coins, N', 6, & 7. 
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it would be very tedibts to enumerate all the frautlulent opera- 

tions which are occaſioned by this defect of proportion between 
the metals in the coin, and 1 wo ures cons —— 1 
ing the ſame denomi nation. auh Dr 


We have alrrady given à ſpecimen of the domeſtit operations of 51 awer is bad. 
me money gobbers; but theſe are not the moſt prejullitial ts n- ferably de 
tional concerns. The jobbers may be ſuppofed to be Engliſhmen ; 8⁰¹4. 


and in that caſe the profit they make remains at home; but hen. 
ever there is a call for bullion to pay the balance of trade, it is ev 
dent that this will be paid in ſilver coin, never in gold, if heavy 
filver can be got; and this again carries away the filver toin, and 
renders it at home ſo rare, that great inconyrnieneies are found 
for want of the leſſer denominations of it. "The loſs, however: 
here is confined to an inconvenience; 'becatrfe the balance of trade 
being a debt which muſt be paid, I don't conſider the exportation 
of the ſilver for that purpoſe as any conſequence of the diſorder 
of the coin. But beſides this exportation which is neceſſary, there 
are others which are arbitrary, and which are malle ny: with? * 
view to profit of the wrong proportion. 

When the money-jobbers find difficulty in carrying on the traffic 
we have deſcribed, in the Engliſh market, becauſe of the competi- 
tion among themſelves, they catry the filver coin out of the conn- 
try, and fell it abroad for gold, upon the ſame principles that the 
Eaſt India ee — . 0 ens, ts” order to 2 
gold. 1 abe. 


It may be demanded, what hurt this trade can do to England, This hurt- 


fince thoſe who export ſilver / bring back the ſame value in gold, 


I anſwer, that were this trade carried on by natives, there would reigners. 


be no lofs 3 becauſe they would bring home gold for the whole 
intrinſic value of the ſiloer. But if we ſuppoſe foreigners ſending 
over gold to be eoined at the Engliſh mint, and changing that gold 


into 
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© 3202 into Engliſh Glver coin, aud then carrying off this coin, I think it 


s plain that they muſt gain the difference, as well as the money- 
_, Jobbers. But it may be anſwered, that having given gold for ſilver 
i; at the rate of the mint, they have given value for what they have 
received. Very right; but ſo did Sir Hans Sloane, when he paid 
five guineas for an overgrown toad: he got value for his money; 
but it was value only to himſelf. Jjuſt ſo, whenever the Engliſh 
government ſhall be obliged to reſtore the proportion of the metals, 
(as they muſt do) this operation will annihilate that imaginary va- 
lue which they have hitherto ſet upon gold; which imagination is 
the only ching which renders the PR of their ſilver againſt 
the foreign gold equal. ; 

But 4t is farther objected, that . la cannot carry 1 the 
3 ſilver ; becauſe there is none to carry off. Very true; but 
then Tſay they have carried off a great quantity already: or if the 
Engliſh Jews have been too ſharp to allow ſuch a proſit to fall to 
ſtrangers, (which may or may not have been the caſe) then I fay 
that this diſorder is an effectual ſtop to any more a 6 ſilver 
nn i | „ baviunyF 5; 
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Ro what has been ſaid, it ib evident, that there nruſt be 
found in England two legal pounds ſterling, of different vas 


"45 ak A the one worth 113 grains of ſine gold, the other wotthi17 18.7 
4 grains · of fine ſiver. I call them different; becnuſe cheſe rwe per- 


tions on the — metal are of tifferentvalucyAll-obNt Eurdye 


1.1 
But 
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': :Duybiſidestheſ©rwo fdifferent pounds iterling, whichiſtlig clange And Gerat 
in che proportion of the eic have nexgated, the otharticfedts 223 
the ciroulating com produte ſinilhe eiſecta. . Ihe guineaꝭ coined by of the weer- 

all che Feinden ſince MI marker It have been ef che ſame fandarg of, ** 

weight and finenefs, 44 inia: po tio f ſtandard gold g. Gnes 

theſe have been conſtanly w]E,] ring vwevex t ſince they have been 
coined/; and in proportion ia their wearing they are of leſs value 
If, therefore, the new | guineas are below ahe value of: a: poungd 
ſterling in filver, ſtandard: weight, cha ol muſt( bu of leſa value 
ſtill. Here then is another currency, that is, ancther pound ters 
ling; or indeed more properly ſpeaking, there are as many: dif+ 
ferent pounds ſterling as there are guineas of different weights: 
This is not all; the money - jobbers having carried off all dhe 
weighty ſilver, that which is worn with: uſe, and reduced even be- 
low the ſtandard: of gold, farms one currency / more, and totally 
deſtroys all determinate proportion 8 and 
the currencies. which are ſuppoſed to, repreſent it. Att. 

It may be aſked, how, at this rate, any ſilver at all 1 any 
in England? I anſwer, that the few weighty ſhillings, which. ſill —— 
remain in circulation, have marvellouſly eſcaped the hands of the knglaad. 

money-jobbers ; and as for the reſt, the rubbing and wearing of 

_ theſe pieces has done what the ſtate might have done; that is to 

fay, it has reduced them to their due 5 re with the lighteſt 

: gold. A 

The diſorder, \hierefore, of the Engliſh coin has rendered the 

ſtandard of a pound ſterling quite uncertain. To ſay- that it is 
1718.7 grains of fine ſilver, is quite ideal, Who are paid in ſuch 
pounds ? To ſay that it is 113 grains of pure gold, may alſo not 
be true warn, nes are wy CUITENCiCS en than * ng N 
guineas. oY „A 2hnucn 1 i ow bn 4 1 1 —— 

What they i is the — of all chis diſarder? What, effec Vue of 
— 2he, cuvent value of a. pound fterling . And which Fg une 
Var can ihe value of chat beideterrained 2; oc e 16 acer 
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07 me . ſanding the greateſt irregularities poſlible, and ſo in fac a pound 
— 


To the 

mean value 
of all the 
currencies. 


ſterling bas acquired a determinate value over all the world by 
the means of foreign exchange. This is a kind of ideal fcale for 
meaſuring the Britiſh coin, although it has 2 


of that deſcribed above. 


Exchange conſiders the pound ſterling as a value der ethined ae 
cording to the combination of the values of all the different eur- 
rencies, in proportion as payments are made in the one or the other; 
and as debtors generally take care to pay in the worſt ſpeetes they 
can, it confequently follows, that the value of the pound fterling 
ſhould fall to that of the loweſt currency. 

Were there a ſufficient quantity of worn gold and filver to acquit 
all bills of exchange, the pound ſterling would come down to the 


value of them; but if the new gold be alſo neceſſary for that pur- 


Exchange 
a good mea- 


ſure for the 


value of a 
pound ſler- 
ling. 


poſe, the value of it muſt be proportionally greater. 


All theſe combinations are liquidated and compenſated with one 
another, by the operatians of trade and exchange: and the pound 
ſterling, which is ſo different in itſelf, becomes thereby, in the 
eyes of commerce, a determinate unit, ſubject however to varia- 
tions, from which it never can be exempted. en, x 

Here is then the proof of what was ſaid in the end of the firſ 
chapter, that the wearing of one ſhilling had the effect of contri- 
buting towards the diminution of the value of the pound ſterling 
every where; a propoſition, which, at firſt fight, has the air of a 
paradox, though, when it is underſtood, nothing is more conſiſtent 
with, the ruling principles of commerce. 

Exchange, therefore, in my humble opinion, is one of the beſt, 
meaſures for valuing. a pound ſterling, preſent currency. Here 
occurs a queſtion, 

Does the great quantity of paper m money in Eugland tend o d- 
miniſh the value of the pound ſterling 

1 m 
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I anfwer (according to my weak conceptions) in the negative. The uſe of 
Paper wry is juſt as good as gold or filver money, and no better. —— 
The wasiation of the ftandard, we have already faid, and 1 think Hifudnd 
proved, muſt influence the intereſts of debtors and creditors pro- 
portiorially every where. From this it follows, that all augmenta- 

tion of the value of the money- unit in the ſpecie muſt hurt the 

debtors in the paper money; and all diminutions on the other 

hand muſt hurt the creditors in the paper money, as well as every 

where elſe. The payments, therefore, made in paper money, ne- 

ver can contribute to the regulation of the ſtandard of the pound 
ſterling ; it is the ſpecie received in liquidation of that paper mo- 

ney which alone can contribute to mark the value of the Britiſh 

unit; becauſe it is affixed to nothing elſe. 7 ans 
From this we may draw a principle, That m countries where the ſterling not 
money-unit is entirely affixed tothe coin, the actual value of it is not according Nu b 


ſtatute, but 
to the legal flandard of that com, but according to the mean proportion of the . 
actual worth of thoſe currencies in which debts are paid. current mo- 


From this we fee the reaſon why the exchange between England“ 
and all the trading towns in Europe has long appeared ſo unfa- Why ex- 


change ap- 
vourable. People calculate the real par, upon the ſuppoſition that Pear ſo com- 


a pound ſterling is worth 1718.7 grains troy of fine ſilver, when — Eng- 
in fact the currency is not perhaps worth 1638, the value of a new d. 
guinea in ſilver, at the market proportion of 1. to 14.5; that is to 

ſay, the currency is but 95.3. per cent. of the ſilver ſtandard of 


the 43d of Elizabeth. No wonder then if the exchange be thought 
unfavourable, 


From the principle we have juſt laid down, we may gather a How the 


confirmation of what we advanced concerning the cauſe of the Jkt price 
advanced price of bullion in the Engliſh market. marks. the 


When people buy bullion with current money at a determinate — 


price, that operation, in conjunction with the courſe of exchange, ling. 

sought naturally to mark the actual value of the pound ſterling with 

great exactneſs. 5 
D d dd 2 If 
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Shillingsa& I rherefore the(price of Mundard builioniri-the/ EtygliſlVaurket; 


— when no demand is fund fdr the exportation of the metals: chat 
more than is to ſay, when paper is found for paper upon exchange, and when 
pound troy, merchants, verſed in chaſe matters; adge exchange (that is remit- 
| tances) to be at par, if chen, i ſay, ſibvar bullion cannot be bought 
at a lower price than 65 pende tbe qunceiit is evident that this hul· 
lion might be bought with 65. pence in ſhillings, of which 65 might 
be coined out of the pound tray; Engliſh ſtandard ſilver; ſinde 6g 
pence per ounce ne 1 the 12 ounces or n | 
OY»: 01 $4535 TILE „ SSL OG 5 
This een hokiflandantilver bullion: ſhould ſell for 65 
pence the ounce; in a coumy where the ounce of ſtandard ſilver in 
the coin is worth no more than 62; and were the market price of 
bullion. to ſtand uniformly at 65 per ounce, that would ſhew the 
value of the pound ſterling to be tolerably fixed. All the heavy 
ſilver coin is now carried off“; becauie it was intrinſically worth 
more than the gold it paſſed for in currency. The ſilyer therefore 
which remains. is worn down to the market proportion of tie 
metals, as has been ſaid, that is to ſay, 20 ſhillings in ſilver cur- 
reney are worth og grains of fine gold, at the proportion of 1 to 
14.5 between gold and filver. Now, 


as 4 is. to 14.5, ſo is 113 to 1638. 


fo hs '20 ſhillings: current weigh but 1638 grains fine ſilver, in- 
ſtead of 17 18.7, which they ought to do according to the ſtandard. 

Now let us ſpeak of ſtandard ſilver, ſince we are examining how 
far the Engliſh coin muſt be worn by uſe. 


a YAY The pound troy contains 5760 grains. This, according to the 
wort 4-29 ſtandard, is coined into 62 ſhillings; conſequently, every ſhilling 


troy grains 


lightof their ought to weigh 92.9 grains. Of ſuch ſhillings it is impoſſible that 
— ever ſtandard bullion ſhould ſell at above 62 pence per ounce. If 


therefore ſuch bullion ſells for 65 pence, the ſhillings with which it 


* This was writ during laſt war. 
15 
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is bought myſt weigh no more than $8.64 grains ſtandard flver; - . 
that, ig the muſt loſe 29 grains, Wee n 3 
bam 97 tw roqo 224 d 060 e er rapid e 


; 


nut it is not neceſfiry that bullion be bought with illings3106 wb 
fiipulation' of pe is Ever made farther, than at ſo many perice 
ſterking per bunte. Does not ehis virtually determine che vue of 
ſuch curtency with regard to all the currencies in Europe? Did a 
Spaniard, a Frenchman, or a Dutchman, know the exact quantity 
of ſilver bullion which can be bought in the London market for a 
pound ſterling, would he inform himſelf any farther as to the in- 
trinſic value of that money- unit; would he not underſtand the 
value of it far better from that eircumſtance than by the courſe of 
any exchange, ſince exchange does not mark the intrinſic value of 
money, but only the value of bee A e e from one 
place to another.. nfl ee e 

The price of bullion, therefore, ana 1 is not influenced by ex- 
traordinary demand (ſuch as for the payment of a balance of trade, 
or for making an extraordinary proviſion of plate) but when it 
ſtands at what every body knows to be meant by the common mar- 
ket price, is a very tolerable meaſure of the value of the 2 mo- 
ney-ſtandard in any country. 
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If it be therefore true, that a pound ſterling cannot purchaſe above pound 
1638 grains of fine ſilver bullion, it will require not a little logic to *'!ing 


prove that it is really, or has been for theſe many years, worth any — 
more; notwithſtanding that the ſtandard weight of it in England —_— 
is regulated by the laws of the kingdom at 1718.7 grains of fine — — Bh> 
ſilver. ing to the 


If to this valuation of the pound ſterling drawn from the price of belles: 
bullion, we add the other drawn from the courſe of exchange; and ing de b 
if by this we ſind, that when paper is found for paper upon ex- — 
change, a pound ſterling cannot purchaſe above 1638 grains of ſine 
ſilver in any country in Europe, upon theſe two authorities, I think, 


we 
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we may very ſafely conclude (as to the matter of fact at leaſt) that 
the pound ſterling is not worth more, either in London or in any 
other trading city, and if this be m caſe, it is juſt worth 20 _ 
lings of 65 to the pound troy. , YT 
If therefore the mint were to coin og at tao 1 
ſhillings for ſilver bullion at the market price, that is, at the rate of 65 


coined at 65 


in che pound Pence per ounce in thoſe new coined ſhillings, they would be in 
a = vos proportion to the gold: ſilver would be carried to the mint equally 
portion with with gold, and would be as little fubject to be exported or melted 
the gold, down. 

It may baieauired þ in this place, hows far the coining the pound 

troy inta 65 ſhillings is contrary to the laws of England? 
which 5 The moment a ſtate pronounces a certain quantity of gold to be 
ews tha 


the ſtandarg worth a certain quantity of ſilver, and orders theſe reſpective quan- 
has been de- tities of each metal to be received as equivalents of each other, 


| baſed, 


and as lawful money in payments, that moment gold is made a 
ſtandard as much as ſilver. If therefore too ſmall a quantity of 
gold be ordered or permitted to be conſidered as an equivalent for 
the unit, the filver ſtandard is from that moment debaſed ; or in- 
deed more properly ſpeaking, all ſilver money is from chat moment 
proſcribed ; for who, from that time, will ever pay in filver, when. 
he can pay cheaper in gold? Gold, therefore, by ſuch a law is made 
the ſtandard, and all declarations to | the contrary are againſt the 
matter of raft. 
and that the Were the King, therefore, to coin filver at 65 ſhillings in the 
Ebene it, pound, it is demonſtration that by ſuch an af he would commit no 
8 —_— adulteration upon the ſtandard: the adulteration is already com- 
mitted. The ſtandard has deſcended to where it is, by ſlow de- 
grees, and by the operation of potitical cauſes only, and nothing 
prevents it from falling lower, but the ſtandard of the gold coin. 
Let guineas be now left to feek their value as they did formerly, 
and let light filver continue to go by tate, we fhall fee the gurneas 

up at 30 ſhillings in 20 years time, as was the caſe in 1695. 
= It 
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It is as abſurd to ſay that the ſtandard of Queen Elizabeth has not Proof that 


been debaſed by enacting, that the Engliſh unit ſhall be acquited 
with 113 grains of fine gold, as it would be to affirm that it would 
not be debaſed from what it is at preſent, by enacting, That a 
pound of butter ſhould every where be received in payment for a 
pound ſterling; although the pound ſterling ſhould continue to 
conſiſt of 3 ounces, 17 penny weights, and 10 grains of ſtandard 
ſilver, according to the ſtatute of the 43 Elizabeth. I believe in that 
caſe moſt debtars would pay in butter, and ſilver would, as at pre- 
ſent, acquire a conventional value as a metal, but would be looked 
upon no longer as a ſtandard, or as money, 


If therefore, by the law of England, a pound ſterling muſt con- 


the ſtandard 
has been de- 
baſed by 


ſiſt of 1718.7 grains troy of fine ſilver, by the law of England alſo, 


113 grains of gold muſt be of the ſame value, but no law can eſta- 
bliſh that proportion; conſequently, in which ever way a reforma- 
tion be brought about, ſome law muſt be reverſed ; conſequently, 
expediency, and not compliance with law, muſt be the motive in 
reforming the abuſe, 

From what has been ſaid, it is not at all ſurpriſing that the 1 
ſterling ſhould in fact be reduced nearly to the value of the gold. 
Whether it ought to be kept at chat value is another queſtion; and 
hall be examined in its proper place. All that we here decide, is, 
that coining the pound troy into 65 ſhillings would reſtore the pro- 
portion of the metals; and render bath ſpecies. common in circu- 
lation, But reſtoring the weight. and proportion of the coin is not 


— is at 
preſent re- 
duced to the 
value of the 


gold. 


the difficulty, as I conjecture, Ab I reformation of the 


Engliſh coinage. 

I have dwelt longer, perhaps, A. what was ; necoliiey upon this 
eſtimation of the preſent value of the pound ſterling, and in ſetting 
the matter in different lights, have been forced into repetitions. 


The importance of that point in the preſent inquiry muſt plead my 


excuſe. 
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"EM of HE whole purport of this part of my inquiry, is, to examine 
= r and inveſtigate the e principles relating to money; to range 
tate, but to them in order, and to render them eaſily applicable to an) com- 
„ens dination of circumſtances which may occur. If I have applied my 
reaſoning to the ſtate of the Britiſh coin, it has been with no inten- 
tion to erect myſelf : as a judge of the intereſts of that nation, or with 
a deſign to point out to them what meaſure is the moſt expedient 
to be followed. I am a ftranger to the true ſtate of the queſtion, 
and I reaſon only upon ſuppoſitions, not from exact information; ; 
upon this footing I intend to proceed. ; 
1'ſhall take a view of every ſcheme which 1 think may be pro- 
poſed as a remedy againſt the diſorder, and examine all the con- 
ſequences which can reſult from each, according to the influence 
of the different principles under which they fall. Circumſtances hid 
from me will nevertheleſs work their full effect, and may render 
the beſt deduced principles quite deluſive, when, without x attending | 
to them, we pretend to draw concluſions, 
hou the 2 We have examined the nature of the diſorder of the coin of Great 
ka 2 Britain, and ſuch it certainly i is, as demands ſome reformation. A 
IP. x nation ſo juſtly renowned for knowledge, fo thoroughly verſed in 
3 the arts of commerce, and ſo expert in every matter of calculation, 
; cannot be ſuppoſed to be at any loſs for a method to remove the 
cauſe of the diſorder. The queſtion is not, therefore, how to fix 
the ſtandard, how to reſtore the proportion berween the metals i in 
the coin, nor how to render all the current money? of i its Juſt w wel; ght. 
But the queſtion is, how to execute this without i incurring genes 
inconveniences than thoſe at preſent felt. 


3? k 


If 
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- If the ſmalleſt change ſhould be made upon the preſent value of 
the pound ſterling, the operation is arbitrary ; and thoſe who either 
adviſe it or execute it, would be anſwerable for every conſequence. 
If the conſequences ſhould prove ſalutary to the nation, the projector 
will meet with applauſe ; but if they ſhould be attended with injuſ- 
tice, he will merit blame; if with perplexity and confuſion, he 
ma 1885 poſſibly never ſee, himſelf approved of. 

reſent diſorder has proceeded from neglect on the part of 
Fo wh ; neglec however which admi ts of an apology, for 
reaſons. 5 afterwards to be aſſigned. When an abuſe creeps in by de- 
Zrees, no particular perſon can be charged with it: when it is to be 
corrected, ſome perſon or other muſt undertake t the work ; and few 
are found who incline to be volunteers in the ſervice of the public, 
upon an occaſion w where the intereſt of the nation is not clear and 
evident. 

The 'beſt way therefore to accomplith, LOG! a work, is, to 1 it by making 
into the hands of, the pation itſelf. When the people are fully in- 3 
ſtructed in the matteg. hen the ſtate of the queſtion i is laid before de remedy. 
them in a clear light, and Lee of all money argon, they will 
ſee the natural conſequences every innovation; and when they 
have well conſidered of them, they may reſolve whether they will 
keep the pound ſterling they have, or whether they will take an- 
other. EE 

The queſtion to, be determined, is, what the weight of the pound IF the pre- 
ſterling now is and what it ought to be. If it be made different ma? ru M 
from what it is at 'preſgnt, t that operation muſt be conducted with — 


juſtice and impartiality. If a new ſtandard is to be pitched upon, tobe pitched 
the choice is quite arbitrary, 35 has been ſaid; and were any — 125 
weight to be preferred, to another, the beſt of any, no doubt, would 

be the pound troy of ſtandard filver. This was the pound ſterling 
for many ages, and the moſt that can be ſaid for Queen Elizabeth's 


a, is i, that i it is the laſt deliberate adulteration by law of the Englith 
N 4 44 
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be next queſtion is, how to conduct that operation ſo as to do 
juſtice to every man in the nation in contracts already entred into; 
how to do juſtice to the creditors of Great Britain; how to do juſ- 
tice to Great Britain with reſpect to her creditors; how to do all 
this, I ſay, and at the ſame time to make an innovation upon the 
preſent ſtate of the coin. 4 
People ima - Debaſing the ſtandard is ao in the opinion of every mortal; 


gine the pte · 


ſent tan. and it ſeems alſo to be the opinion of many, that every regulation | 
_ —4 which ſhall not carry the value of a pound ſterling, to the value of 


that of the ſilver appointed to enter into it by the ſtatute of Queen Eliza- 
_— at beth, is a debaſing of it from what it is at preſent. 


In order to caſt more light upon the hiſtorical part of the Engliſh 
coinage, I ſhall here lay together ſome ſhort obſervations upon the 
ſtate of that queſtion from the reformation to the preſent time. 

Debaſe- Henry VIII. and Edward VI. during the violent convulſions of 

ments of the the reformation, ſo ſophiſticated the fineneſs of the coin, and ſo 
— curtailed the weight of it, that all proportion of value was lot:.. 

e oy This Tun the whole nation into incxtricable confuſion, and forced 

t.dward VI. the miniſters of the young King Edward, in 1552, to reſtore the 

purity of the metals, and to raiſe the weight of the coin in the 

pound ſterling, from 220 grains troy of fine ſilver, to which it was 

chen debaſed, to 1884. Mary reduced it to 1880 grains, at which it 

ſtood during her reign. From this Elizabeth raiſed it in the ſecond 

vear of her reign io 1888 grains; and in the 43d ſhe paſſed the fa- 

Debaſed by Mous ſtatute by which it was debaſed to 1718.7, the preſent legal 

Elizabeth. flyer ſtandard. During the reign of James I. trade began to 

take root in England; and this pointed out the neceſſity of preſerv- 

ing the ſtandard of their money invariable. The confuſions occa” 

ſioned by the former adulterations left a ſtrong impreſſion on the 

Supported Minds of the Engliſh nation in the ſucceeding reigns, a ftature 

—— ſuc- which had been preſerved without alteration for many years ac- 

'_ _ quired in time great authority, and the ſtandard continued con- 

ſtantly attached to the filver. Gold was occaſionally coined ; but 


circulated 
I 
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circulated' only under à conventional value, and was not made a 
legal money. The intereſts of trade at laſt required a more exten- 
ſive circulation, and King Charles II. when he firſt coined guineas, 
determined a value for their currency, in onder to compaſs that 
end: but very well obſerving that without fixing the gold at a price 
below its true proportion to the ſilver, there was no poſſibility 6f 
preventing it from becoming alſo a ſtandard for the pound ſterling, 
and thereby introducing a confuſion, the guinea was valued no 
higher than 20 ſhiſlings, and allowed to 1 its own value above 
that price. 

The guinea accordingly fluctuated in its value; ſometimes at 22 
ſhillings, which marks the proportion of the metals at 1 to 15.84, 
ſometimes at 21s. 6d. which marks the proportion at 1 to 15.6, at 
laſt at 21 ſhillings, which marks the proportion as 1 to 15.2, and 
now it is worth no more than its original ſtatute value, to wit, 20 
ſhillings, which marks the proportion as 1 to 14.5. Theſe conver- 
ſions are formed upon the ſuppoſition, that in all the variations the 
ſhillings are of the ſtatute weight, and that the guinea circulated 
according to the marker proportion of the metals; two circum- 
ſtances which are by no means to be depended on. 


About the time of the revolation, filver money had begun to be until ir wn, 


coined with the wheel, or fly-preſs, (which prevented the frauds 

to which coin was formerly expoſed from clipping and waſhing) 
and then the cuſtom of weighing the current money went into diſ- 
uſe. But as at that time there were ſtill great quantities of the 
hammered money remaining, the clippers profited of the inatten- 
tion of the public, and fell to work with the hammered money. 
The conſequence of this was, that thoſe who were obliged to pay, 
paid in clipped money; the value of the pound ſterling fell to the 
rate of, the then currency; all weighty coin was locked up or 
melted down ; the guineas roſe to zo ſhillings, and 1001. ſterling, 

which i in ſilver ought to weigh above 32 pounds troy, did nor com- 
monly exceed one half, 


r | The 
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1THEKitigdont At this time wab involvet in a wary and was tins! 

rfually 6bliged3o borrow large Jiums/paid/i thoſe pounds flerling 
ciitrency, which were worth no more ik an g of a guinea, or 14 
ſhillings'of ſuch currency as the preſent of 6g to the pound troy. 

This is evident, ſince the guinea was then worth 30 ſhillings, or 

1 pound ſterling; and that at preſenit it is n BE {billings ot 

e e 6 to the poutid toy. { 911 10 fictubgb s mort „%% H % 

I>wnde's 'T.owndes contended ſtrongly for having the. een re: 
by duced 20 per brut. Locke infiſted upon the old ſtandard of Queen: 
Locke, the Elizabeth: the latter carried his point. A new coinage way, made 
raiſed io ini 169 f, and the government acquitted a great part of the debts they: 
bed, and had contracted from the revolution (which had been paid them at 
—.— the value of between ten and fourteen ſhillings preſent currency) 
ther mes. at the rate of 20 ſhillings of the ſtandard of Queen Elizabeth. This 
is the matter of fact: Whether this was doing juſtice to the nation; 
leave every man to determine. It muſt not however be believed 
© that there was no reaſon for this extraordinary ſtep. By the raiſing 

of the ſtandard, the ſtate gained conſiderably upon the ſcore: of 

taxes, as well as the creditors upon their capitals and intereſt; and 

the nation, which was the priticipal loſer, was pleaſed ;.becauſe their 
ſlandard was not debaſed: thus all the three parties were- ſatisfied. 

Upon this coinage in 1695, the coin was once more ſet upon a 
ſolid footing: all money was of weight, and the pound was righthy 
attached to the filver ſtandard. Upon that footing it remained, 
until the guinea was made a legal coin, and fixed at its then _— 

poſed intrinſic worth: here is the æra of the preſent confuſions- 

Silver has From the beginning of this century, ſilver has been rifing in its 
— * price. In 1709, the French foumd it as 1 to 15, in the great coinage, 
ginning of by edict of the month of May; and fo early as 1726, they found 
e the proportion to > be emmy fn as r to > Urs bn _— ION AC- 
| a9 ordingly. | | 19099 why not 30; 
The Engliſh | : We may therefore cotta: 'thar wot 3 9 if not ſeve · 
deen de- ral Years ; before; à pound ſterling ought to have been worth at 
baſed dy leaſt 


law, fince 
1726. 
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leaft 4r8;igrains tray cofiGatygalds acconding:;to ihenprpettignof 
the ſilver fandard ʒ and et from the ipattention. pf, government of, 
has conſtantly: been ſuffered to be acquĩttæd wich 118. Has not, this 
been a plain debaſement of che ſtandard for near 40 years, hich, 
we can aſcertain? If it ĩs at this tune: reſtored: to berg M was, will 
not that be raiſing it from hat it is at preſent? i DUYOQ *. 5 

We have ſeen, from a deduction of the ina eee the The t 


———— of — an unit, which _— to be — 5 a 


nor has —— deen AS dbendn — thoſe who 
were: moſt ne but leaſt intereſted to point out the ee 
quences. U ot Das 0191 99471074 co 5 1000 2d 

The rhrideicas of — ſtandard. affect chigfly boſe who, are en- Debaſi Pub 
gaged in permanent contracts, which, i is, not the. cafe, of trading Gay of 
men: the obligations they contract are in a perpetual fluctuation, — gatY 
and by the aſſiſtance of their pen, they avoid the inconveniences tracts, 
which other people, who do not calculate, are liable to. 

The rifing: of the value of ſilver has been, all along advantageous 
to this claſs ; and it would be ſtill more advantageous to them were 
government to allow guineas at this time to ſeek their own value, 
as we ſhall obſerve in its proper place. Every thing which tends 
gradually and inſenſibly to debaſe the value of the money unit, 
and promote confuſion, is advantageous to merchants. When this 
debaſement proceeds by flow degrees, it is not to be diſcovered but 
by foreign exchange; becauſe at home there i is 0 invariable flandard for 
money, as there is for every atber kind of, meaſure... This ſhall be proved. 

The unit t-therefore being ſolely HARA, to the coin, muſt vary as h 

1 does. HE 
Now the d of therein hos Aa impercepubly ; and this is and pre- 
the reaſon why people imagine that ſuch variations or debaſements 3 ga 
of the ſtandard are not of great conſequence. The greateſt miſtake as t 
any perſon can labour: unter. By this imperceptible W ; 
gol 7 Price b in x 
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prices do nor/rife as they vight to do; che ignorant, and theſe w 
do not perceive the gradual diminution, keep to the ſame notrinal 
prices as formerly, and the merchants profit in the mean time. | Is 
not tliis ſacrificing the intereſt of all the unge of a ed to cant 
of the trading part of it? 0 19711 0 

The competition between the merckanme betrays the ſecret to he 
multitude from time to time; but they aſcribe the appearances to a 
wrong cauſe; they think every thing is growing dearer, whereas 
the reaſon is, that price (i. e. coin) is growing lighter: and as this 
diſorder is always going on, the merchants, being the firſt informed 
of the progreſs of the decline of the value of the coin, muſt con- 
ſtantly be in the way to profit of the ignorance of thoſe who have 
not the opportunity of — the value of the com _ receive 
by any ſtandard meaſure. . | 

This being the caſe, it is 10 wonder that the ending part of the 
nation has not informed government of a diſorder which has 
brought, by ſlow degrees, the pound ſterling to about 95 per cent. 
of its former value. This is a ſhort review of the viciſſitudes of 
the Engliſh coin from the reformation to this day: and it is at the 
ſame time an apology for the neglect of the Britiſh 1 
in a | matter of ſo great conſequence, 


. 

Of the diſorder of the Britiſb Cein, fo far as it aſſecis the 

Circulation of Gold and Silver Coin; and of the Conſequences f 
reducing Guineas to Twenty Shillings. 8 


" MUST now take notice of the inconveniences which this diſ- 
order has occaſioned to the public, and of the conſequences 
which might follow upon adopting the remedy propoſed “ for re- 

2 By Mr. Harris, in his Efay on Mon'y and C:ins, : 
moving 
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moving it, to wit, by fixing the currency of guineas at ag ſhillings, 
without recoining the ſilver at the ſtandard of Elizahec t. 

The great inconvenience felt by the public is the ſcarcity of ſilver why ſileer 
coin, occaſioned by the diſproportion of the metals. No mortal will” = 
ever, as matters ſtand, carry ſilver to be coined; that which is 
worn by circulation, is not ſufficient, even for changing gold, 
much leſs for all thoſe ſmall payments which, in the courſe of bu- 
ſineſs, are abſolutely neceſſary. This being the caſe, all confider- 
able payments muſt be made in guineas ; and as there are great 
numbers of theſe already become light by ufe, all the weighty are 
picked up, and either ex ported, or perhaps frequently melted down: 
ſo that, in general, the current ſpecie of England is not ſufficient for 
the occaſibns of the nation. 1 40 71 | | 

The great ſcarcity of ſilver coin in England, being evidently oc- Conſequen- 
caſioned by the diſproportion between the metals im che coin, it has ©; 35" 
been propoſed to remedy that diſorder all at once, by crying down * _ 
the value of guineas to 20 ſhillings, without making a new coinage, regard to 
or tak ug any meaſures” for preventing the horrid conſequences ee, 
which would follow upon fuch a ſtep, as matters ſtand at preſent- | 
Whoever inclines to read all that may be ſaid in favour of this 
operation, may conſult Mr, Harris's Effay upon Money and Coins, Part II. 

p. 84. et ſeq. 

My intention is not to refute the ſentiments of particular people, 
but to trace out the principles I have laid down, and to apply them 
to the removing ſuch objections as I think either plauſible in them 
ſelves, or which may appear plauſible to people who do not tho- 
roughly underſtand thoſe matters © | 

I ſhall then, in the firſt place, examine what conſequence this 
bringing down the legal currency of guincas to 20 ſhillings would 
have upon common voluntary circulation; that is to ſay, buyin 
aud ſelling, abſtracting from unvoluntary circulation which takes 
place hen, people, axe, about to pay, or acquit obligations; two 

things 


—— t — 
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will make 


coin diſap- 
pear alto- 
gether. 


How light 


things totally different as I — oxy — 
be ſet aſunder. = 
The conſequences of e nk to. 20 thillings, — 
re- coinage of the ſilver, will be, 2. To fix the ſtandard of the pound 
ſterling to the mean proportion of the worn out ſilver money in 
preſent currency. 2. To make the light guineas, which are below 
the value of 20 old ſhillings, to paſs by tale for pounds ſterling; 
though intrinſically not worth the new guineas. 3. To occaſion the 
melting down of all the new guineas. And 4. When once the coin 
is brought to conſiſt of nothing but old unequal pieces, to occaſion 
the heavieſt of theſe to be melted down in their turn, until at * 
coin muſt diſappear altogether. | 

If to ſupply ſpecie, goverament ſhall ſend filver or . to he 
coined at the mint at the legal ſtandard, the moment it appears, 
the old ſhillings and the light gold will buy it up, and it will be 
thrown into the melting pot. This will ſtop even the melting down 
of the more weighty pieces of the old ſpecie ; becauſe (by this 


trade) they will become more valuable ; ſince in currency they will 


be an equivalent for the new ſpecie of full ſtandard weight. No 
private perſon ſurely will carry either of the metals to the mint, 
becauſe there they would receive but 62 ſhillings or 44 + guineas 
for their troy pound of the reſpective metals, whereas in the mar- 
ket they will get a greater number of old ſhillings and guineas to 
buy, weight for weight, which will ſerve the ſame purpoſe in cir- 


culation. 
Let not my reader laugh at the ſcheme of buying old ſhillings a at 


ſhillings are the market by weight. The thing is done every day. For whether 1 


bought by 
Y weight. 


ſell my ſilver bullion for 65 ſhillings per pound (paid in ſhillings, 
guineas, or bank-notes) or buy old ſhillings weight for weight, it 
is quite the ſame thing. The reaſon why people do not ſell the old 
ſhillings by the pound, is only becauſe they are not all of the ſame 
weight, although they be all of the ſame value in circulation; but 
they ſell their bullion, as — ns. 2 

ced 
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duced to a mean proportion of values Which. ale of bullion is yu- 
tually buying old ſhillings at market by weight. A man, therefore, 
who can with a pound of ſilver bullion buy the value of 65 old 
Millings, will certainly never employ it to buy 62 heavy ones from 
the mint, which are no where Worth more; except in the —_— 

pot. The ſame is true of the gald; =: 7 3 - 

- T have endeavoured to fhew:by — Fi awanret aha as Conſequens 
filver coin, the value of which is above the value of any other cur- _— 


with mer- 
rency within the kingdom, can remain in circulation, or CAB [1 nts and 


efcape the money-jobber and the melting pot. I'think this is a point bankers. 

pretty well agreed on all hands; becauſe it is the argument 

made uſe of againſt thoſe who propoſe to introduce ſhillings of baſe 

metal into circulation, as an expedient for procuring change for 

the gold: a ſcheme ſo entirely repugnant to all the Try 

money, that I have taken no notice of it. | 
If, therefore, it be true, that the ſhillings are really worth no Thu gu: 

more than , of a guinea, what effect would the law, reducing gui- it g 

neas to 20 ſhillings, have as to merchants? Guineas would paſs as 9 

before with every banker in London for 21 ſhillings, and 21 ſhil- 

lings for a guinea. 

But as we ſuppoſe no new coinage ſet on ans ona hue the light That the 

filver would continue to paſs current by tale, as at preſent, what u 


would be 
ſecurity would there be for the pound ſterling not falling every fixed 10 


year lower? The ſtandard would then be entirely aflixcc to the old —— 
filver; and no man would pay in guineas at 20 ſhillings, any more 3 
than he will now pay in ſilver of ſtandard weight. The only expe- 

dient then to obtain coin would be, to allow guineas to ſeek their 

own value. Upon this they would riſe. to 21 ſhillings, which is 

their intrinſic worth. In this. caſe, would not the ſhillings, by be- 

coming lighter, become of leſs value in proportion to the guinea ? 

Was not this the caſe 1695? Did not this abuſe raiſe the price of 
Dane 7 3 = 2UNPTN of hy gps On 
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That mer - As every thing, therefore, which gradually debaſes the ſtandard, 


— gaia Muſt be advantageous to thoſe who can avail themſelves of it, ſo 


byitz the making gold a merchandize, while the bulk of the nation has 
no ſtandard to meaſure it with,, muſt be advantageous to thoſe who 

have a ſure one, to wit, the foreign exchange. 
debtors Beſides the evident tendency ſuch a męaſure would w—_ to — 
n baſe the ſtandard, below the preſent value, it would be accompanied 
with the moſt ruinous conſequences to all the claſs of debtors. I 
ſhall beg leave to ſtate an example. A perſon is debtor, I ſhall ſup» 
poſe, for a great ſum, 100, ooo J. his creditor demands payment. He 
offers guineas at the current and conventional value of 21 ſhillings, 
the creditor refuſes. the offer; he offers bank notes, refuſed: it 
is no excuſe to ſay that 100,0001, of ſilver coin cannot be picked up 
he who owes mult find it. The creditor tells him that the mint is 
open. Here the debtor is obliged either to part with his guineas at 
20 ſhillings value, or to carry ſilver, which coſts him 65 ſhillings the 
pound troy, to the mint, and to pay it to his creditor at the rate of 
62. There would be ſtill ſome conſolation, if, from ſuch a hard 
neceſlity, the ſtate were to be provided with weighty coin; but that 
is not the conſequence. The creditor is no ſooner paid in filver, 
than he throws his coin into the melting pot, and then ſends the 
bullion to market to be fold at 65 pence the ounce in bank notes. 
Conſequen- He next goes to the bank, and demands payment of his notes, 
dank. It is not to be ſuppoſed that there is old worn ſilver enough there to 
pay all the notes in circulation, The bank muſt be in the ſame 
ſituation with every debtor, it muſt ſend ſilver to the mint; not as 
perhaps at preſent to be afterwards exported, or to furniſh work 
for the mint and then to be melted down again, but to acquit the 
notes which it had iſſued in lieu of light filver, or guineas at 21 
ſhillings. The creditor melts down his new filver again, ſells it as 
bullion for bank notes as before, and returas von. the dn 1 
a new demand. "IR : Th 


Ws 
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It is che fame thing as to this laſt ſuppoſmion; whether the gui- Redocing 
neas be left as merchandize to ſeek their value, or be fixed at 20 20 Wige 
ſhillings; for no man upon earth will give a heavy guinea for 200 pzee ng 
ſhillings preſent currency; and if debtors were obliged to pay at them a cm- 
that rate, the hardſhip would be exactly the ſame as in the fore- n 
going ſuppoſition ; for the difference in paying with heavy ſilver or 
with good guineas at 20 ſhillings, is no more than that of 1718.7 to 
1719.93 a guinea, which weighs 118; grains fine gold, being worth 
1719.9 grains of fine ſilver, according to the proportion of 1 to. 142 
and a pound ſterling, according to ſtatute, is worth no more than 
1718.7 grains of the ſame metal. 

We may therefore conclude, that the ſcheme of 0 gui- 
neas to 20 ſhillings muſt proceed upon the ſuppoſition of a new 
coinage of all the ſilver: without this, the ſame confuſion as to the 
coin would remain as formerly; a new diſproportion of che metals 
would take place; no body would Pay in gold; as at preſent no 


body will pay in ſilver. 


CHAP, XI, 


Method of reftoring the Money-unit to the Standard of Elizabeth, 
and the Conſequences of that Revolution. 


T COME now to the propoſal of reſtoring the ſtandard to that of How to fix 
the P« ound 


the ſtatute of Elizabeth, which is in other words the ſame with gern .. 
what has been propoſed in bringing down the guineas to 20 ſhil- π9 9 
lings; only that it implies a new. coinage of all the ſilver ſpecie Elie, 
and of all the old gold. . is more eaſy than to exccuie this 
reformation. 
I. The firſt ſtep is to order all coin, gold and ſilver, coined pre. 


ceeding a certain year, to paſs by weight only. 
n ; IL. To 
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11. To preſerve the tnint price of dilver-asformerly/\at 5:49 24 
the ounce, anch to ſix that of gold at 3 l. 14. 22 du.. 
III. To order the pound troy ſtandard; ſilver to be coined as for- 
merly, into 62 ſhillings, and the pound of gold into 44 guineas. 
IV. And daft of all, to order theſe guineas to paſs for 20 ſfrillings. 
Thus the ſtandard is reſtored to the value of the ſilver by the ſta- 
tute of Elizabeth, the metals are put at within a mere trifle of the 
proportion of 1 to 147: all the coin in the kingdom is brought to 
ſtandard weiglit no profit will be found in melting or exporting 
one ſpecies preferably to another: exchange will anſwer, when at 
par, to the real par (when rightly calculated) of either ſilver or 
gold, with nations, ſuch as France, who obſerve the ſame propor- 
tions: and the pound ſterling wilb remain . to _—_ the- = 
and ſilver, as before. M1q ei Of 2191 11 Y1gt vo 
The conſe- The conſequences of this reformation will be, that the oat 
quences of ſterling will be raiſed from 1638 grains fine' ſilver (che value of the 
operon preſent worn filver currency)! to 1718.7; and from 113 grains fine 
the ſlandard gold (the preſent: gold currency) to 118.644 ; that is to ſay, the va 
_ $pr cen. lue of the pound ſterling will be raiſed upon both ſpecies 4.9 per 
cent. above the value of the preſent. This all creditors will gain, 
. 2555 and all debtors will loſe. From the day of the regulation, the ex- 
change upon all the places in Europe will riſe 4.9 per cent. in favour 
44.1: of England, and every man who is abroad, and who draws forthe: 
rents of his eſtate, will yearly gain 4.9 per cent. upon his draughts 
or remittances made to him. Whether prices in England will fall 
in proportion 1 do not know; one thing is pretty certain, that 
every article bought for foreign exportation will fall; for this 
good reaſon, that merchants will not be the dupe of this inno- 
vation, nor will they buy with heavy money at the ſame rate they 
were in uſe to buy with light. Juſtice will be done to all gentle - 
men whoſe anceſtors let their lands in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, or at any time ſince, when gold and ſilver were at the pro- 
portion of 1 to 14;, and when the liver coin was at its ſtandard 
7 weight. 


0 22 *- 
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weight. All taxes impoſed; by pounds, ſhillings; and pence, will 
be raiſed; all thoſe impoſed at ſo nuch per rent. of the value will 
ſtand the fame, but will appear to ſink in the denomination ; that 
is, they will produce as much value, but fewer pounds, ſhillings, 
and pence, than before. The nation will loſe 4.9 per cent. upon the 
whole capital and intereſt of the public debts: this the creditors 
will gain. The bank wut gain in its quality of creditor upon the 
public, and will loſe (together with all the bankers in England) 
4-9 per cent. upon all their circulating paper. All annuitants, land- 
lords, and creditors of every denomination, whoſe. contracts are 
under 30 years ſtanding, will gain. All debtors, mortgagors, te- 
nants, whoſe contracts are of a freſher date, will loſe. All mer- 
chandize whatſoever ought to fall 4.9. per cent. in its value; and 
every ane is — falls leſs in its price is loſt to the: c con- 
ſumers. * Hf et 10 

- Theſe are — of the moſt evident — Which would 
reſult from tnis plan of reformation, and the nation is the beſt 
judge how far they will contribute to her advantage. 

Either this reaſoning is juſt, or all te. ann I have laid 
down are falſe from the beginning. 


A wiſe nation, I apprehend, is 8 by a ſpirit of juſtice. r. iate- 


Every claſs, every denomination; of inhabitants is equally. entitled dan e. 
to the protection of a good government. Whatever ſtep of admi- . nnd 1 to 


niſtration can profit one ſet of men, to the detriment of another, is ill 
combined: whatever ſtep. can do juſtice to one ſet of men who have 
wrongfully ſuffered loſs, to the detriment of another who have. 
unjuſtly gained, is well combined. Upon theſe principles it is im- 
poſſible to approve of the operation we have deſcribed. It is a po- 
litical hodge-podge: it is, as it were, throwing all the intereſts of 

Great Britain into a bag, and drawing them as in a lottery. 
We muſt, therefore, enter into a more particular examination of 
a e oppolte and a. u we ! inquire into the in- 
| . tereſls, 
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tereſts which have ſuffered, and which continue to ſuffer, from the 
actual debafement of the ſtandard, and into thoſe which muſt tuf- 
Fer upon a reſtitution of it according to the plan propoſed. When 
we are informed concerning the ſufferers, we ſhall eaſily * 
Fe who muſt be the gainers. 
— Thoſe who fuffer by the debaſement of the ſtandard, are 
debaſement 1mo. Every perfor: who is creditor in a contract entered into before 
dad . the debaſement of the ſtandard. 

24. In proportion as the diſorder in we o coin continues, and as 
the currency becomes lighter, _— man who ſells to merchants is 
à loſer. 

In a trading nation fuch as England, it is not poſſible that wy 
currency can long ſuſtain itſelf by virtue of the ſtamp, at a Higher 
value than its mtrinfte worth. Whoever therefore, from a habit of 
ſelling any particular merchandize, continues to conſider a curren- 
ey which is daily becom ing lighter as remaining at the ſame value, 
is deceived in his — by Ty man who is inſtructed in the 

8 r 
ought only Thoſe, I think, are the only werds who are e teeny loſers by ad 


- to benefit by 


| the reflitu- debaſement of the ſtandard, and who have a right to be redreflec.. 

n I muſt not omit however, to mention another fer of people in- 

1 finitely more conſiderable than both, who think fit to rank them- 

_ ſelves in this rr ne having che ſmalleſt pretenſion to enter 
into it. 

Theſe are ſuch who would be gainers, were che government of 
England to reſtore the ſtandard upon the ſuppofition that juſtice re- 
quired it, without giving themſelves the trouble tv examine into 
the merits of that important queſtion. 7 

and not the Of this claſs are all the public creditors, all enjoying any wah: 
e penſion, or pay whatſoever for perſonal ſervice; all annuitants, 
landlords, &c. In fhort, every man in the kingdom, fo 1 ur as he i is 
a creditor ou any public or r private intereſt. | : 
| | | FO 
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But to this claſs I muſt beg leave to put a queſtion: What title has 
any perſon to receive in payment one grain of filver or gold more 
than he had ſtipulated from his debtor at the time of contracting, 
becauſe the government of Great Britain thinks proper to make 
a new regulation with reſpect to their coin? If it be true that 
every man has a right to complain of the deba/ement of the ſtandard 
ſo tar as he is thereby defrauded of that weight of the fine metals 
which he was entitled to receive, ſurely every man has a right 
to complain of the v of the ſtandard, who thereby becomes 
obliged to repay more weight of the fine metals than ever he re. 
ceived value for. 

In juſtice and in common ſenſe, the ho the ſtandard of the 
coin ought never to be allowed to benefit any perſon but thoſe who- 
have been unjuſtly fufferers by the debaſement of it, nor ought it 
ever-to be prejudicial to any perſon. but to n as by the de baſe- 
ment have been unjuſtly gainers. 

In every contract where neither of the parties can n produce any whole 
palpable loſs ſuſtained by the former debaſement of the ſtandard, mo — 2 
the alteration ought to have no manner of effect. All debts of what- to a Conve. 
ever kind, ought to be liable to a fair converſion, as much as thoſe Sod: 
contracted in guilders, florins, livres, &c. when they come to be 
paid in pounds ſterling. The old and the new ſtandards are no- 
the ſame, becauſe they carry the ſame denominations of value, any 
more than a piaſtre is a pound, becauſe they begin with the ſame: 
leer. 

All the world Ry” agree that the ſtandard of queen Elizabeth is 
debaſed, and that a pound ſterling is no longer worth 1118.7 grains 
troy fine ſilver. Every body muſt alſo agree that were the ſtandard 
reſtored, merchandize of every kind ought to fall in value, 

If therefore, after the reſtitution, a perſon who has merchandize according 
to buy, ſhall have the privilege to proportion his price according to — — 
the change of money, why ſhould another who is a debtor be in a 
worſe ſituation ? Why ſhould permanent contracts be obligatory ac- 


4 cording: 
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obligatory according to things —E : 
Iwo people hire each a ſervant, the one ſtipulates to pay twenty 
guineas wages, the other ſtipulates twenty-one pounds ſterling: the 
ſtandard is in a ſhort time after reſtored in the manner we have 
been deſcribing; can any thing be: zore abſurd, than that he wha 
ſtipulated the twenty guineas, ſhall be quit after the reſtitution, on 
paying the twenty guineas as before, and that he who ſtipulated 
the twenty-one 3 — engere to amm 
N guincas? Hr 5 Aire erer rte 1 e 

What pretenſion theobfore can any man — is poſſellad of a fl. 
lary, an annuity, or of a bond or other ſecurity for a ſum due to 
him by another, have to be paid the fame number of pounds ſter. 
ling ſtipulated at firſt, when the pound comes to be increaſed in its 
intrinſic value 5 per cent. above the . it had n. _— 
tion was contracted; ? 


CHAP. XII. 


Objeftions ated arainf the Principles laid down in this Inquiry 
and Art to them, 


Hope it will be remarked, that I 40 not pretend that the coining 

the pound troy ſtas,. dard ſilver into 65 ſhillings, or the making a 
new coinage upon the old footing of 62, reducing the guineas to 20 
ſhillings, and then allowing converſions from the old to the new 
ſtandard at a deduction of 5 per cent. upon permanent contracts 
formerly entred into, is not a manifeſt debaſement of the value of 
the pound ſterling, from what it was while affixed to the ſilver ac- 


== 7 1 ding 
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r MI. Or rene connor 6. 
cording to the ſtatute of Elizabeth. All I pretend to allege is, chat 93 
neither of theſe operations (which are nearly the ſame thing) “id 
be a debaſement of the preſent value of the pound ſtenling, or of 
hat it has been worth for theſe thirty years paſt at leaſt. 
But as this opinion is by no means generally adopted, I muſſ 
now do juſtice to its adverſaries, and ſet before . 
WW ö $114 434 ieee 
.-Oz7JzcT10N1. ren ee a ede derfrongrin ualingighe TI 1 
ideas of value to the denominations of coin, that a pound ſterlingz Sn b. 
whether it be raiſed or no, will always carry along with it the ſame coded | 
meaſure of value: that merchandize. will not link. in price ac- 
cording to the due proportion of the riſe: that if converſions are 
ſuffered, he confuſion will be endleſs ; and that in the main, the 
— ͤ H — En 


OsJ. II. That the diſorder in the proportion G the nin, apd the Tru the! 
wearing and lightneſs of the currency are not a real debaſement of —_ 1 
the ſtandard. That the money-unit preſerves its intrinſic value, in N 

virtue of the ſtatute of Elizabeth which eſtabliſt.es it. That it is to the fla- 
falſe to allege that the Engliſh ſtandard is ſolely affixed to the e ua. 
coin, or that it has no invariable mcaſure to be compared with. 

That the pound ſterling is really fixed to that ſtatute not to the coin; 

and therefore. that no variation of the coin, but\only a Wen 

of that ſtatute, can change the ſtandard. 

OsJ. III. That the pound ſterling is ſtill virtually, and in many That the 
reſpects worth the ſilver ſtatute of Elizabeth, although traders in fon net” 
bills of exchange, and jobbers in the metals may make ĩt a ro "2. 
otherwiſe. That conſequently a new regulation either by the — . 
age of filver at 65 ſhillings in the pound troy, or by admitting de. be - 
ductions of 5 per cent. upon the old ſtandard, on pretence that a 
pound ſterling, is worth no more at preſent than 1638 grains of fine 
flver,,is gpt preſcrying the ſtandard at what it has been theſe yy * 

ears, bur really a debaſement of it from the preſent value. 


VOL. I. Gg88 O *. IV. 
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cording to language; 'and 2-4 DE — * g 
obligatory according to things? Regal 347» | ag +94 „ er Sr the 

Iwo people hire each a ſervant, f * 
guimens wages, the other ſtipulates twenty-one pounds ſlerling; 8 the 
ſtandard is in a ſhort time after reſtored in the manner we have 
been deſcribing; can any thing be more abſurd, than that he who 
ſtipulated the twenty guineas, ſhall be quit after the reſtitution, on 
paying the twenty guineas as before, and that he who ſtipulated 
the twenty-one — OI _ = to mu 
guin cas .) 

What peecetificn therefore can any man who i is ; poſſclied of 4a 
lary, an annuity, or of a bond or other ſecurity for a ſum due to 
him by another, have to be paid the fame number cf pounds ſter. 
ling ſtipulated at firſt, when the pound comes to be uicreaſed in its 
intrinſic value 5 per cent. above the * it had n the 1 
tion was contracted ? | 


CHAP. XII. 


e ated avainf the Principles laid down in this Inga, 
and —_— to them, 


1 Hope it will be remarked, that I ao not pretend that the coining 
the pound troy ſtandard ſilver into 65 ſhillings, or the making a 
new coinage upon the old footing of 62, reducing the guineas to 20 
| ſhillings, and then allowing converſions from the old to the new 
ſtandard at a deduction of 5 per cent, upon permanent contracts 
formerly entred into, is not a manifeſt debaſement of the value of 
the pound ſterling, from what it was wulle de to the filver ac- 
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eording to the ſtatute of Elizabeth. All pretend to allege is, that 
neither of theſe operations (which are nearly the ſame thing) would 
be a debaſement of the preſent value of the pound ſterling, or of 
what it has been worth for theſe thirty years paſt at leaſ. 

But as this opinion is by no means generally adopted, x muſt 
now do juſtice nnn eee 
ſeveral objections which may be oppoſed to it. 

O jo I. That the force of habit is ſo ſtrong in waiting the Tia 
ideas of value to the denominations of coin, that a pound flerling. Weg ke 
whether it be raiſed or no, will always carry along with it the ſame — 
meaſure of value: that merchandize will not ſink in price ac- 
cording to the due proportion of the riſe: that if converſions are 
ſuffered, the confuſion will be endleſs ; and that in the main, the 
diminution thereby operated upon the wunerary, will turn out a 
real diminution upon the intrinſic value. 

OJ. II. That che diſorder in the proportion of the, coin, and the Tha the 


ſtandard is 
wearing and lightneſs of the currency are not a real debaſement of OE © 


the ſtandard. That the money-unit preſerves its intrinſic value, in u _ 
virtue of che ſtatute of Elizabeth which eſtabliſhes it. That it is 10 1% fs. | 
falſe to allege that the Engliſh ſtandard is ſolely affixed to the Add 
coin, or that it has no invariable meaſure to be compared with. 

That the pound ſterling is really fixed to that ſtatute not to the coin; 

and therefore that. no variation of the coin, but only a Ter 

of that ſtatute, can change the ſtandard. 

Os j. III. That the pound fterling is ſtill virtually, and in many That the 
reſpects worth the ſilver ſtatute of Elizabeth, although traders in [ours _ 
bills of exchange, and jobbers in the metals may make it a _ _ 
otherwiſe. That conſequently a new regulation either by the c þ gratee fas 
age of ſilver at 6; ſhillings in the pound troy, or by admitting de- - 
ductions of 5 per cent. upon the old ſtandard, on pretence that a 
pound ſterling, is worth no more at preſent than 1638 grains of fine 
ſilver, is not preſcrying the ſtandard at what it has been theſe thirty 
(Fears, but really a debaſement of it from the preſent value. 


VOL. I. Gg88 Gyn. IV. 
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That tneſe O85. IV. Tha if the rubbing-/and'wearing'of the coin be ſaid to 
 piciples debaſe the anda in ſpice: of all ſtatutes, and if every new coin · 
grelive de, age is to be regulated by the weight of the former grown light, in 


baſement of 


the ſtandard order to ſupport the actual value of the meney- unit, it 19 n 
every new 

as x Soy tharin time that unit muſt be reduced to nothing. 

That the O j. V. That were the meaſures in common uſe, e n 
lame gn fraudulent practices, rendred leſs than the ſtandard meaſures kept 


ment holds 


for debaſing in the exchequer, it would appear manifeſtly abſurd, for that rea- 
wean uf fon, to diminiſh theſe Randard. meaſures. That for the ſame rea- 
Nec” ſon, while the ftatute of Elizabeth. ſubſiſts, it would be equally ab- 
furd to diminith the falver ſtandard of the pound ſterling.  -.. 
That the . Os]. VI. That debaſing the ſtandard by law is violently invading 


wearing of 


"the coin falls every Man's property; that hen the coin is debaſed by circu- 


who polſeſs lation, the loſs only falls upon him who happens to be Wann 
it at the cry- of any part of it at the time it is cried down. | 


ing down, 


but does not OsJ, VII. That although merchants and mogeyGobbers may con- 


— ſider the value of a pound ſterling according to its weight of filver 


That inland or of gold; and although-exchange and the price of bullion may 


dealings, not 


the price of make it appear to be at preſent of no greater value than 113 grains 
bullion, or of fine gold, and 1638 grains of fine ſilver; yet ſtill in inland deal- 


coutſe of ex- 


1 ings it is worth its ſtandard weight, to wit, 1718.7 grains of ſilver; 
Randard, becauſe the inhabitants of England never conſider their money by 


its weight, but by tale. The currency by tale regards the ſtandard, 
as currency by weight regards the coins themſelves. 
That the quantity of money which goes abroad, or even te 
quantiry of foreign dealings, is ſo inconſiderable, when compared 
with domeſtie circulation, that the value foreigners put upon Eng- 
nin money can but very little affect the value of it in the country. 
That public Os J. VIII. That the coin, though light, being received by the 
lupperũ the Klng in all tae public offices for its value, keeps up that value to 
— . the ſtandard, notwithſtanding its being under the weight. 
Thar un OBJ. IX. That the ſcheme propoſed is the ſame with chat pro- 
ſcheme is poſed by Lowndes in 1695, fo fully refuted 'by Mr. Locke, and 


the fame 


with that rejected 18 the deciſion of the nation on a parallel occaſion. 
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In order to leave nothing unſaid which can tend to ſet this matter Anſwers to-- 
in a clear light, I ſhall briefly give an anſwer to all. cheſe objections, e ak 
in the moſt diſtin&t manner I um capable of. I have gathered them, © 
from every quarter, particularly from Mr. Harris. I have endea- _ 
voured to ſtate them in all their force, and I ſhall anſwer them with 's 
candor, according to the —— 2 and to 
uncontroverted matters of fa&, 

As wER to OEC TIoN I. Here I reply, our no habirany ak That a 
cati contract, is ſtrong enough to blind chem with regard to their Pando 
intereſt. Nothing is ſo familiar in many countries, as to raiſe and — * 
ſink arbitrarily the numerary value of the ſeveral denominations of gebtors, and 
coins; but no ſooner is the change made, than it becomes familiar, — * 
even to the children of twelve and fourteen years old; and any 
perſon who has had occaſion to travel, muſt have been aſtoniſhed  ' 
at the acuteneſs of the common people in their knowledge of the 14 ti 
value of coins. The habit of uniting ideas to old pounds ſterling 
will, upon a reſlitution of the ſtandard only, be found in the heads 
of ſellers and creditors; buyers and debtors will very quickly 1 
learn to profit of a deduction of 5 per cent. provided they are legally n 
authoriſed to do it. It will greatly depend upon government to 
oblige commodities to follow the juſt proportion of their worth, by 
making converſions of the taxes, new regulations of aſſigze, for 
bread, beer, &c. and by putting into the hands of the people con- 
venient tables for that purpoſe. When the . is once under- 
ſtood, the execution will be eaſy. 


As w. II. Could it be made out that the dandarl of the pound! If the Han- 
ſterling is affixed to the ſtatute of Elizabeth, and not to the coin, 2179." 


atfixed to the 
this objection would be invincible. But were the matter ſo, the ſtatute, 


payment of all obligations might be exacted by weight of ſilver; — — 
becauſe the ſtatute regulates nothing elſe. A man owes me a thou- b 10 
ſand pounds, he makes me a legal offer of ſilver or gold coin to tie 
current value, were the ſtandard aſſixed to that ſtatute, I ſhopld . 
have the privilege to refuſe both the current ſpecies, if light or ill _ 

: | G ggg 2 proportioned, 


18 14 
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 Prapgrtiondd,. and (demand, gf; him: tee mer dawn.arsBgoo 
grains of ſos ede eee, een 
coin. f e{rrO 97 NO ON 101 Riser ay Ty a; Nie MY 
As this is not. he — the flandard; is Do: . to 8 
Elizabeth; conſequently; not affixed to an invariable meaſure; 
conſequently, muſt * eee 24 as the coin varies, to i 

it is by law attached. 9977 
to bod en ANs w. III. That if it is ad. that as * gerling i is in ee 
pay 15g / of the value of 1718.7 grains of fine ſilver, I am entitled to aſk who 
Far rler can foree any man in Great Britain to pay him at that rate? But if 
2 it be true on the contrary, that there is not any pound ſterling due 
5 within that Kingdom hich may not be legally acquitted with 113 
grains of fine gold, or with 1638 grains of fine ſilver, then I am 
authoriſed to ſtate the preſent value of the pound ſterling at that 
rate. If this be the caſe, then the addition of one grain of ſilver or 
of gol more, in a new e 7839 e nn. nnen 
| the ſtandard. T5336 1 5 25 297171691 
That it is ANs w. IV. This (objection lies a 55 8 of Papaya 
p97 he 181" not againſt the regulation of the mint. I have frequently obſerved, 


—— chat it is the rubbing of che coin which. of itſelf debaſes the ſtan- 


the coin dard, in ſpite Ache ſtatute as it e * not in pite pk. what 
— hr it might be. boy hotkbas! „„ 


Handard, here is no Ran that as. long as any nation permits . — 
coin to paſs below the ſtandard weight, by virtue of the ſtamp, 
the by that neglect, opens a door to the debaſement of the ſtandaxd, 
and totally diſappoints that part. of the ſtatute which regulates the 

© weight; conſequently the at of making a ne coinage afterwards, 
weer 75 the then debaſed value, is not of itſelf a new debaſement, 18 
ene cainsgeaün Aan ren is a temporary interruption, put 
che ente of coin unequally, worn, which is what occafiqus, 
more than any thing, the progreſſive, debaſement of the ſtandard z 

bye 0 WER Deda REP: Wn ENS, geox. is it anꝝ Prefervative, 

| ind debaſ WR Fe VWUEGr iff MNoflw ar gde HH N04 U 172 
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- "If it bet provided bY ſtatute that debtörs lf {RE WH 
weight of che cbin with Which they pay, it orie why bt ôthet, Gf 
neceſſity the ſtate muſt either go on regularly debaſing her ſtandixre 
every new coinage, or be obliged to raiſe it by jerks, to tlie detri- 
ment of all the debtors who have contracted durinig the preceding 
debaſement. £31TEV 0 5159 2 62 n1b10998 V8 Hum 7109779073 : 
Axs w. V. The compariſon between the ſtandard weiglits in the That people 
exchequer with the ſtandard of the pound ſterlingꝭ is not juſt. If a net, 
merchant offers me grain, bullion} br cloth, by à meafare whicher the ſan- 
is not of the legal content weightzꝭ or length, I may refuſe it. Ihe — 
dave even an action againſt him for fraudulent dealing, in caſe 1 — 
fhall' have unwarily accepted of the merchandise. But Þ cannor ſtandard 
reclaim (as has been ſaid) the meafure of the manera acc. 
ta hei ſtaguter hoyvoq in to He 1invt1q t 
Nowiet me ſuppoſe, that ſor 0 years no acteſs could be got to the 
flandard meaſures of the exchequer, that during this time all the 
meaſures of the nation ſhould be debaſed; that notwithſtanding this, 
the landlords over all England ſhould continue to ſtipulate their rente: 
in grain, by the debaſed buſhel of their reſpective counties: if after - none! 
46 years of ſuch confuſion, the exchequer ſhould be opened, and _;. 1, 
all meaſures fitted to the ſtandards, would it not be a horrid piece 
of injuſtice not to allow both landlords and farmers who had + , q 5 
entted into leaſes within the 46 years, the liberty of converting 
their rents from the debaſed to the fandard buſhel.” R097 93 
Ars w. VI. This objection proceeds entirely on the ſuppoſition, That the 
that it is the altering the fature, and not the rabbing of the coin, or the fat "hon 


money 
changing the Proportion of the market Price of the tal. which debaſes t wer — 
EET CT eyT: . e een the 


Were that propoſtion true, the conſequence auen from it would ert. 
be true alſo, to wit, that the loſs by the wearing of the coin re- 
mains entirely ſuſpended until the worm coin is all at once cried 
down. But if 1 can prove, that the wearing of the coin does not 
fall upon the perſon in whoſe hands it is found when cried down,” 


except 
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except only fo far as it happens to be below the mean weight of the 
whole currency, or ſo far as the perſon is a debtor, and unj aſtly 
obliged, by an arbitrary law, to pay what he had received in light, 
with heavy coin. If this, I ſay, be true, I hope it will follow, that 
there is not the Tru wren in chis Mann mu nenen 1 
plain. | | 
It is certain, that by the wearing of the Gen there is a loſs in- 
curred by ſomebody ; if it be proved that it is not incurred by the 
perſon in whofe hands the light coin is found when cried down, 
it muſt follow, that it has already fallen proportionally upon thoſe 
who, in the mean time, have been age eG Rx it as NON e 
value, while it has been really below it. 

Here follows the proof of this propoſitions: | | 

I ſhall ſuppoſe the filver coin of Great Britain is iQually ſo worn 
as to be 5 per cent. lighter than its ſtandard weight at a medium. If 
at that time the ſilver is ordered to be recoined of the ſtandard 
weight, I ſay the currency, after the coinage, will be 5 per cent. 
better than before. Ought not then all . to a 5 per 
cent. in value upon this revolution. . n IG © 

Two men (A) and (B) have, the day dae the a, of the 
light ſpecie, each a thouſand pounds ſterling of it in tale; (A) goes 
to market and buys corn with his thouſand pounds, (B) keeps His 
coin, and next day is obliged to carry it to the mint, where he ſells 
it at 5 per cent. diſcount; that is, for nine hundred and fifty pounds 
of new heavy ſilver coin. (B) after this operation goes to market; 
and finding grain fallen in the price 5 per cent. he with his nine 
hundred and fifty pounds, buys juſt as much as (A) had bought the 
day before with his thouſand pounds. I aſk what * (B) I 
fered in carrying his filver to the mint? Dit Of 

But if we ſuppoſe the thouſand pounds in dlver tale money, 
which (B) had, to be worn more than at the rate of g per cent. then 
he would loſe all the diſſerenee; becauſe the price of things would 
r according to the general — riſe upon the 


5 value 
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value af the currency: but on the other hand, he would gain upon 
the ſuppoſition. that his thouſand * nnn * len 
worn than the 5 per cent. 

Can any thing, therefore, be more abſurd, than to appoint: by 
law, that one, who ſhall at this time happen to be indebted for a 
thouſand pounds, ſhall be obliged to pay this thouſand pounds in 
heavy money, when he had borrowed it in light. 

We have ſeen how (B) in buying corn with nine hundred and 
fifty pounds of the new.coin, got as much as (A) had got the day 
before with his thouſand, But ſuppoſe they had both bought 
grain the day before the crying down of the coin, (A) with his mo- 
ney, (B) with a note payable next day, how abſurd muſt any law 
be, which ſhould oblige (B), for one day's credit, to pay at the rate 
of 5 per cent. increaſe of price; and this becauſe of the accident of 

mana, nnn 
vent. EU 
We may, mne conclude, that while hs com of a nation is 
won the decline from the ſtandard value of the unit (as it ought 
to be preſerved by ſome invariable meaſure) thoſe. only through 
whoſe hands it circulates, loſe upon what they have; in proportion 
to the debaſement of the ſtandard, whille the coin remains in their 
hands. $ 
As w. VII. It has been ſaid, and I think proved, that in a trading That inland 
nation, ſuch as England is, nothing can long ſupport the value of — 


cannot ſup- 
the money- unit (while affixed entirely to the coin, and while coin- Fot the 


age is free) above the intrinſic value of the metals contained in it. — 
I muft now ſhew how the operations of foreign trade have the eſſect oben or ; 
of regulating the value of the eurrency, in the hands even of thoſe — 
who confider coin merely as money of accompt ; who give it and 
receive it by tale; and who never attend to the eee, of 
weight, or proportion between the metals. 

he price of commodities, in a trading nation, is not ſettled % 
private convention, but by market prices. Foreign markets .xegu- 

i | late 
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late the price of grain, which regulates, in a great meaſure, that 
of every other thing; and the price of grain is regulated by the 
value which other nations pay for the pound ſterling, by which the 
grain is bought. If, therefore, the lightneſs of the coin debaſes the 
value of the pound fterling in foreign markets, it muſt, for the 
ſame reaſon, raiſe the price of the grain bought with theſe pounds 
ſterling ; becauſe the value of the pound ſterling has no influence 
upon the value of grain abroad. The domeſtic competition be- 
- tween the merchants in the buying of the grain at home, informs 
the farmers of its value abroad ; and they, without combination of 
circumſtances, eſteem it and ſell it for inland conſumption, at a 
value proportioned to what it bears in foreign markets; that is to 
ſay, proportioned to the actual value of the coin. Thus Engliſh 
farmers, although in buying and ſelling they do not attend to the 
weight of the coin, regulate their prices exactly as if they did. 

I aſk, What is meant by this expreſſion, that the lightneſs of the 
coins is uo ways conſidered in any of our internal dealings with one another, 
Currency by tale refers only to the legal flandard, at currency by weight doth - 
to the coins themſelves? (Eſſay upon money, Part ad, p. 79.) Willa 
perſon who conſiders his light ſhilling as a ſtandard coin, buy more 
with it than if he conſidered it by its weight? Will any man in 
England ſell cheaper to a porter, who never conſidered his ſhilling 
farther than to look at the King's head, than he would to a Jew, 
who has had his ſhilling in a ſcale, and who knows to the fraction 
of a grain what it weighs? Which way, therefore, (in a trading 
nation) can money poſlibly be worth more than its weight? I com- 
prehend very well how one ſhilling may be better than another to 
a money-jobber ; but I cannot conceive how any ſhilling whatever, 
which paſſes by tale, be it light or weighty, can ever be worth 
more than according to the mean weight of the preſent currency. 
People, therefore, who know nothing of the value of money, may 
loſe by giving away their heavy coin; but I cannot ſee how ever 
they can gain in their inland dealings, or how they can ever cir- 
7 culate 
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culate their light coin for:moteythanthe-valuerof | che preſent it cun 


den e neee 16 i tl broy A i, Fan de, 
We may, therefore, lay down the following principles: Imo, 
That, in a trading nation ſuch as Great Britain, where coinage is 
free, the value of tale: money is exactly in proportion to the mean 
weight of the whole currency. 2d, That the money unit being 
only; afſixed to the coin, is exactly in proportion to its weight. 
3tzo, That when the intrinſic value of all the coin is not in the 
exact proportion of ite dirainution, the operations of trade will 
ſtrike the average, Or mean proportional. te, That when this is 
done, thoſe who pay by tale, in coin which is worth, more thap 
the mean proportion, are really loſers ; and thoſe who pay by 
tale in coin below that value, are really n whether, they 
know it or not. Gor (Oh Sertttgt beit geit at AFG eien 

Answ, VIII. The, authority. given to coin, * 8 That public 
where received in the King's offices, is entirely confined; to its cur- fue 


ſupports the 
rency, and not to its value. The conſequence of its being received *thority of 


at the exchequer according to tale, makes coin which is not r 
2 pound ſterling paſs as if it were ſo, This debaſes the value of def 
the pound, but gives no additional value tu che coin. Is not this 
debaſing the ſtandard by am, ſince it may oblige, a creditor 
who lent 100 /. to accept of of the value, as 2 legal payment. 
The pounds ſterling paid into the exchequer, are no better, nor 
will they buy more of any commodity, than the worſt pound fter- 
ling, that ever came out of the hands of a moneyyobber.; and 
therefore contribute nothing to keep up the value gf the coin. 
Merchants who know the value of coin, are thoſe who regulate 
prices; and the public ale of one hundredth, nay, of / one, thous 
ſandth part of a commodity ſold by retail through, all the nation, 
is ſutlicient to regulate the price of it every here. If this be true, 
to ſuppoſe chat a pound ſterling being regulated by ſtatute, can 
add any. ching to its value; or chat my xight is left unviplated, when, 
1 K . been cyery day for ge r Years giving my, Pound 9 
W hat 
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- what ought to buy for 19 ſhillings of Queen Elizabeth's ſtand- 
ard, is as ideal a repreſentation of the value of right as any thing | 
I have ever heard. 
If it be ſaid, that this right implies a title to be indernified by 
a reformation, or a reſtitution of the ſtandard, for the lois I have 
ſuſtained by the gradual debaſement of it: I reply, that a ſtate 
muſt examine the nature of my claim, and do me juſtice, without 
all doubt ; but it does not follow as a conſequence, that becauſe 
a creditor in an old contract has been a loſer by his debtor, that 
therefore all the creditors in the nation ſhould ſhare in the benefit 
os his reſtitution, at the ne of debtors, from whom they 
| have ſuffered no loſs. 
— wa Answ. IX. I own the ſcheme propoſed is pretty much the ſame 
ſimilar to, With that propoſed by Mr. Lowndes ; and I muſt here give a ſatis- 
rho nor the factory anſwer how a project ſo ſolidly refuted in 1695, can poſſibly 
— the be eligible in 1760, | 
3 Firſt then, I ſay, that the queſtion was not then underſtood. Mr. 
reaſoned Lowndes put it upon a wrong iſſue, and ſupported his argument 
peindples upon wrong principles. He inſiſted, that his ſcheme implied no 
debaſement of the former ſtandard. He aſcribed the riſe of the 
price of bullion to the riſe of the intrinſic value of ſilver, and not 
to the lightneſs of the coin with which it was bought. He always 
ſuppoſed, that the ſlamp, and not the ſubſtance, made the cur- 
rency. A light ſhilling and a heavy one were both ſhillings, ac- 
cording to him. He propoſed reducing the weight of the ſilver 
coin 20 per cent. below the ſtandard of Elizabeth, becauſe he was 
aſhamed to propoſe more; but a reduction of 33 per cent. or rather 
50, would hardly have brought the pound ſterling to the mean 
| value of the ſilver currency at that time. | 
Locke at= Mr. Locke, on the other hand, ſuppoſed the whole diſpute to reſt 
tende® o, upon one point, to wit, Whether or not Mr. Lowndes's ſcheme im- 


ſupporting 
the ſtandard, plied a debaſement of the ſtandard? He reaſoned upon ſound 


without at- 
tending to principles, and with good ſenſe ; but he did not turn his attention 
the conle- 
quences, | to 
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to the only obj e& which fixes ours at preſent, to wit, the intereſts 


of thoſe who are engaged in permanent contracts. 
Mr. Lowndes's great argument for reducing the Randard was, 
that ſilver bullion was riſen to 6's. 5 d. per ounce, (that it, that it 


might have been bought with 77 pence of ſhillings of Vr part of a pound 


troy) and therefore he was of opinion, that the pound troy ſhould 
be coined into 77 ſhillings ; which was diminiſhing the value of 
the pound ſterling about 20 per cent. or . Mr. Locke anſwer- 
ed him very well, that the 77 pence were paid in clipped mo- 
ney, and that thoſe 77 pence were not in weight above 62 pence 
ſtandard coin. This anſwer is quite ſatisfactory. But I aſk, whe- 
ther Mr. Locke would have been of opinion that any man who 
had borrowed 1000 J. ſterling in this clipped money, ought to have 
been obliged, upon a reformation of the ſtandard, to pay back 
1000 J. ſterling in ſtandard weight? Theſe gentlemen, Mr. 
Lowndes and Mr. Locke, examined very lightly the influence 
which altering the ſtandard might have upon the intereſt of debtors 
and creditors ; which is the only conſideration that makes the re- 
formation difficult to adjuſt at preſent, So great an influence in 


every political matter has the change of circumſtances ! Credit then 


was little known ; conſequently the maſs of debts in England was 
ſmall : now it is univerſally eſtabliſhed, and the maſs of debts 
active and paſſive is very great, and forms a very conſiderable in- 
tereſt in Great Britain. 

In thoſe days the landed intereſt, and the intereſt of the crown, 
were only attended to. Trade at that time was almoſt at a ſtop, 
and had been ruined by a piratical war. The evil was paſt a re- 
medy, conſiſtent with juſtice. Credit was very low, and daily de- 
clining, and demanded an inſtant reformation of the coin. Re- 
ſtoring the ſtandard was the moſt favourable, both for the landed 
intereſt and the exchequer ; and ſo it was gone into. The nation, 
and every debtor, was robbed by their creditors ; but they did not 
perceive it ; and what we do not ſee, ſeems to do us no harm. The 

Hhhh2 queſtion, 
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queſtion, therefore, is very different: circumſtances muſt con- 


ſtantly be examined, and ns © to theſe every political * 
muſt be decided. | 

I have already Sm how the introduction of milled coin 
had the effect of introducing the clipping of that part which had 
been coined with the hammer. Guineas, at the revolution, (if I 
am well informed) paſſed for 21 ſhillings and ſixpence. Gold was 
then to ſilver, over all Europe, rather above the proportion of 1 to 
15, as appears by the famous regulation in 1699, called the con- 
vention of Leipzick, when the German coinage was ſettled ; and it 
appears alſo by the proportion obſerved in France ; and in Spain it 
was ſtill higher, being as 1 to 16. At this rate we may be certain, 
that at the revolution the Engliſh filver was ſtandard weight; be- 
cauſe the guinea being left to ſeek its own price above 20 ſhillings, 
the ſtatute value, did not riſe above 21 ſhillings 6 pence, which 
marks the proportion to have been as 15.6 is to 1. The guinea, 
therefore, would not have failed to have riſen higher, had the fil- 
ver coin been light. 

From 1692 to 1695, that 1s, in three years time, (Locke's Farther 
Conſid. p. 74.) the progreſs of clipping went on with ſuch rapi- 


dity, that guineas roſe from 21 ſhillings 6 pence, to 30 ſhillings ; 


Political cir- 
cumſtances 

are greatly 

changed. 


and according to a very ſenſible letter which lies before me, ſigned 
G. D. and printed in 1695, intituled, 4 Letter from an Engliſh mer- 
chant at Amſterdam, to his friend in London, I find there was at that 
time no determinate value at all for the pound ſterling: ſo great 
was the difference of the currencies! As a proof, he ſays, that 100 
pounds flerling in filver, which ought to weigh 32 pounds troy, weighed 
then commonly between 14 and 18, At which rate guineas were very 
cheap at 30 ſhillings: they were worth above 40 ſhillings: and 
Davenant ſays, that five millions then borrowed by the ſtate did 

not produce the value of two millions and a half. 
It would be foreign to the preſent purpoſe to enter into a parti- 
cular diſquiſition, in order to ſhew the difference between the po- 
- litical 
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litical tate of England then, and at preſent: let it * to re- 
mark in general, 


I. That there was then no poſſibility of mats what the 


current value of a pound ſterling was. It varied every month, and 


was daily declining. At preſent it is nearly of the ſame ſtandard 
as it has been for many years. 

II. The money-unit then had nothing to preſerve it at any deter” 
minate value. The ſilver, to which it was affixed, was clipped 
three times in a year, while the gold ſought its value as a commo- 


dity. At preſent the gold cannot vary: the guinea is fixed, and 


mult paſs for 21 ſhillings, let the ſilver be ever ſo light; and this 
gives a determinate value to the pound ſterling, 

III. In 1695, the whole diſorder had been coming on with rapi- 
dity ; at preſent it has advanced with imperceptible ſteps : conſe-- 
quently, 

IV. At that time the number of permanent contracts which 
ſtretched beyond the æra of the debaſement of the ſtandard, were 
many; at preſent they are few. 

V. In 1695, a money d intereſt was hardly known. The rich had 
their money in their cheſts ; now they have it in their pocket- book. 

VI. The difference between the currency and the legal ſtandard 
in 1695, was one half: at preſent it is one twentieth. 

VII. The debts of the nation did not then exceed 12 millions: 
no they exceed 140 f. 

VIII. Many ſums then had bow borrowed on aſſignments of cer- 
tain branches of the exciſe, the amount of which was uncertain,. 
and deficiencies (which in ſuch caſes are unavoidable) were not 
made good to the creditors. At preſent all is paid in determinate: 
ſums of pounds ſterling. | 

IX. And laſtly, the queſtion was not underſtood. Locke and 
Lowndes felt, but did not ſee diſtinctly, wherein the difference of 


+ In 1566, 
their 
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their ſentiments conſiſted : and thoſe who only ee! never Nr 
with perſpicuity. 

It was then generally imagined that a pound could never be more 
than a pound; but at preſent people know how to reckon coin by 
grains, and ſee clearly that 1718 is more than 1638. 

For theſe reaſons I apprehend, that a ſcheme, ſimilar to that pro- 
poſed by Mr. Lowndes, may now be mentioned without offence ; 
that the people of Great Britain are juſt now as good judges of 
what is for their intereſt, as they were in 1695. And if the deci- 
ſion of a former parliament is alledged in favour of the old ſtand- 
ard, I anſwer, that ſuch arguments are only good, when people are 
diſpoſed to pay a greater deference to the ſentiments of their fathers 
than their own ; which I am apt to believe is not the caſe at pre” 
ſent. 


Reconcilia= If theſe anſwers are found ſatisfaftory, we may conclude, that 
-_ 2 in whatever way the diſorder of the Britiſh coin is removed, the 
nions. change ought to be made in ſuch a manner as neither to benefit 
| or to prejudice any, but ſuch as have loſt or gained by the debaſe- 
ment of the ſtandard. Left, however, that theſe anſwers ſhould 
be perplexing only, without drawing conviction along with them, 
(which in matters of diſpute is frequently the caſe). I ſhall ſay 
ſomething farther upon this ſubje&, with a view to reconcile two 
opinions, which are perhaps more oppoſite in appearance than in 

reality. 
I have already apprized the reader, chat I pretend to reaſon only 

upon principles, not upon exact information of facts. Circum- g 

ſtances which are hid from me, will nevertheleſs work their full 1 

eſſect, and may render the beſt deduced principles deluſive, when, 

vithout attending to them, we pretend to draw concluſions. 

AJ Nov, ſuch circumſtances in the preſent caſe there muſt certainly 

| be; otherwiſe every body in England would agree, that the ſtand- 

ard is at preſent actually debaſed, and that the reſtitution of it 

would cfteftually be raif.ag it from what it has been for theſe 
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many years. Upon this ſuppoſition, the conſequences we have 
drawn muſt be allowed by every body to be juſt and natural. 

Nothing, I think, is more certain, than that all men would be of 
the ſame opinion upon every propoſition, were ſuch propoſitions 
well underſtood, and did all parties make the application of thera 
to the ſame object, and in the ſame ſenſe. 

If this be true, let me try to give a reaſon how it happens that 
there are different ſentiments. in England upon the method of re- 
ſtoring the ſtandard. 


I. Firſt then, the queſtion is not underſtood ; and the principal The queſ- 


thing which 'obſcures people's ideas concerning ir, is their con- — ls — 


ſtantly attending to the denominations of the money of accompt, underſtood. 


inſtead of attending to the denominations of the coin. Theſe two 
things are univerſally confounded. A pound ſterling is always a 
pound ſterling, no doubt; but the grains of ſilver which compoſe 
one pound ſterling are not the ſame in number with thoſe which 
compoſe every pound ſterling. Now, the moment money is realized 
in the metals, and that the ſtandard meaſure of value is affixed to 
them, let them be worn or not, it is very evident that nothing but 
the grains of the metal in the ſeveral pieces can repreſent the 
ſcale by which the coin becomes a meaſure of value. Whenever, 
therefore, people loſe ſight of this undoubted truth, and begin to 
meaſure by the denominations of the ideal money of accompt, 
without examining whether that value be exactly realized or not, 
it is juſt the ſame thing as if they were to meaſure a length upon 
a plan without adjuſting their compaſſes to the ſcale, and upon a 
bare ſuppoſition that the opening they had, by accident might an- 
ſwer to the length they were to meaſure. 


II. The ſtate, in every country almoſt, is negligent in inſtructing The tue 
the people of the conſequences of every variation in the coin; and charadder- 


iftic of a 


likewiſe negligent in providing againſt the inconveniences which 2 in 


reſult from all changes in thoſe matters. It is not to be ſuppoſed i, — omg 


that the common people can exactly comprehend the conſequences ended . 
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of making à pound ſometimes ebnfiſtiof more ſilver and ſometimes 
of leſs.” When the pieces are heavy however, they weigh them in 
their hand, and ſay this is gend money but when they ſind that they 
muſt give as much in tale of this good money to pay their debts, 
as if it had been light, eee 0 nen * not wn the in- 
juſtice of ſuch a regulation. 1 4116. ie 
Farther, when people find pots 8 a pm of the coin 
they are ſtill obliged to acquit their obligations with the ſame de- 
nominations as before, is it not very natural for ſellers to inſiſt upon 
having the former prices for all ſorts of commodities. This is the 
reaſon why the univerſal; experience of France (which nation has 
been more accuſtomed to variations in their coin, than England) 
proves that merchandize-does-not immediately riſe and fall accord- 
ing to the variations of the coin. But the operations of foreign 
trade, which are immediately felt and profited of by the trading 
part of the nation, inſenſibly affect the dealings of the body of the 
people, and produce, after a certain time, thoſe effects, mmm 
to have followed immediately upon the innovation. 
Principles Now it is very certain that the principles we have been i bing 
will not ope- down will not, in practice, anſwer, unleſs the ſtate ſhould lend a 
_—_— hand, both by inſtructing their ſubjects in the nature of the change 
out the aft. intended, and by interpoſing their authority to ſee juſtice done 
Nate. among them. . 
When peo - Thoſe who oppete the doctrine we have been ning downs go 
ple under- upon the ſuppoſition that the law ought to order all obligations to 


hs. 
Li 
— 


ſtand one 


another, be acquitted according to their denomination after the reformation 
ae of the ſtandard. I go upon the ſuppoſition that it is juſt they ſhould 
be acquitted according to the intrinſic value. Where then lies the 
difference between our ſentiments? We are of the ſame opinion, 

as to the main queſtion: for were it true that prices were not to ſink 

5 per cent. after the reformation, I ſhould be the laſt man to pro- 

poſe, that debtors ought to be allowed converſions in paying with 

the new ſtandard; and I ſuppoſe that thoſe who ſupport che con- 

f , trary 
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trary ſentiment would be juſt as little inclined to oppoſe a conver- 
ſion, upon the ſuppoſition that ninety five pounds, after the ſup- 
poſed reformation, were to be equivalent, to all intents and _— 
| Poſes, to a hundred at preſent. 
ul. The cleareſt and the beſt reaſoners I have met with upon this Permanent 
ſubjeR, are apt upon ſome occaſions to confound the two ſpecies of cnfνr 


confounded 
circulation which we have endeavoured carefully to diſtinguiſh ; with fate i 


. : ; DAFT * this diſpute. 
to wit, the involuntary which takes place in acquitting contradts 
already made, with the voluntary which takes place in common fales. 
As an example of this, and as a means of reconciling opinions, 
and not with any intention of entring upon refutations, I ſhall here 
extract a paſſage from Mr. Harris upon coins, Part II. p. 96. and 
inſert in Italics what I think will _—_ the difference between our 
ſentiments. 

« You affirm (ſays he) that if the rate of a guinca be reduced one 
„ ſhilling, there would be a loſs of the one and twentieth part 
upon all the guineas in the nation ;” (yes, as often as debtors might 
be obliged to give them to their creditors for pounds flerling ) “ but that 
© there would be no loſs at all upon guineas, if they were ordered 
“ to paſs for twenty one ſhillings, having in them no more ſilver 
than there is at preſent in twenty ſtandard ſhillings.” (no, cer- 
tainly ; becauſe the debtor would pay his debt with the ſame number of gui- 
neas which he had borrowed.) “ Strange, very ſtrange indeed, that 
there ſhould be ſuch magic in the word ſhilling, and the number 
« twenty one, as to make the ſame thing, only calling it by dif- 
« ferent names, have ſuch different effects! It is ſcarce neceſſary 
to take any farther notice of ſuch a mere jingle of words; but 
© out of tenderneſs to thefe young logicians, but more out of re- 
« gard to thoſe who may be deceived by them, if any ſuch there 
« can be, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that our ſcheme is more fa- 
vourable to them than their own. 

lt is ſelf-evident that the nation would not loſe one farthing 
« upon all the gold it exported, by a reduction of the mint price of 

VOL. I. li ii « gold: 


* 
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* gold: for this reduction would not in the leaſt debaſe the intrinſic 
« quality of the gold, and every guinea that went into foreign 
« parts, would fetch NN as much afterwards, as it wars at pre- 
* ſent.” | 

What I have put in Italics clears up the opinion which the author 
endeavours to refute. He ſeems much ſurprized to find: magic 
concealed under the word billing, and twenty one, whereas there are 
no words more magical in all the jargon of aftrology than in theſe, 
and in every term relating to the denominations of money of ac- 
compt. Is it not very magical, that the ſame quantity of ſilver at 
preſent found in twenty one light ſhillings, being coined into 
twenty ſtandard ſhillings, ſhould only acquit a pound ſterling of 
debt, and that were it coined again into twenty one ſhillings, it 
would acquit one pound one ſhilling of debt? Nay more, were it 
coined into a hundred eg it en w a Gebe' of e 
pounds. 
he doctrine, therefore, which the er nen „ 

in this place, is not ſo ridiculous as it appeared to him; but he has 
not, in this place, attended to the difference between paying what 
one owes, and buying merchandize in the courſe of 1 trade. 
Let me illuſtrate this by an example. | 

I come to my creditor with a guinea, and I _ I owe you . 
twenty one ſhillings; there you have them. No, ſays my ereditor, 
that piece is but twenty, by the new regulation; I muft have one 
ſhilling more. There is no reaſoning here, the denomination of 
the coin muſt decide between us, not the weight, not the intrinſic 
value of what I had horrowed. But I go to a ſhop to buy a hat, the 
hatter aſks twenty ſhillings; I offer him a guinea and demand 
a ſhilling to be returned; ſays the hatter, That guinea is worth but 
twenty ſhillings: Very well, ſay I, if my piece of gold is worth no 
more than 20 ſhillings, your hat was, yeſterday, worth a ſhilling 
leſs than it, and, eki ene to tay is worth. no more — 19 
ſhillings. e indie ente 

In 
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In the laſt example, magic has ng effect, and to ſuch caſes Mr. 
Harris has only attended in the paſlage cited; but in the firſt, the 
magical word of a ſtatute, is capable to undo one half of the na- 
tion; although their ruin does not imply the exportation of a ſhil- 
ling out of the kingdom, or any benefic to foreigners, unleſs they 
be creditors to Great Britain. 
Iv. The ſentiments which the people of England generally form The intereſt 
upon this ſubject, are directed by thoſe of the higher claſſes. Theſe Ma OH 
are all of the claſs of creditors, and very naturally retain ſentiments Predouir 
analogous to their own intereſt. I am far from inſinuating any determines 
thing here to the prejudice of this claſs; all I mean 1s, that upon 3 
an obſcure point, people lean naturally to that fide which favours | 
themſelves, eſpecially when the nation's intereſt, and rhe intereſt of 
juſtice, do not evidently declare againſt it. 
Il call the higher claſſes of a people credirors ; becauſe they live 
upon a fortune already made, and draw their income from perma- 
nent contracts: and thoſe are the debtors, who are bound on the 
oppoſite fide of ſuch contracts. Beſides, theſe two intereſts, there 
is another which can never be at the mercy, of any arbitrary regu- 
lation as to money: thoſe, to wit, who live upon their induſtry, 
and who enter into no contract but that of ſale: they regulate their 
prices according to the intrinſic value of the coin at the time; 
Whereas the others who are engaged in permanent contracts, muſt 
regulate their's according to the words of their contract, and the in- 
terpretation which the law puts upon thoſe words. Every man, 
therefore, whoſe fortun* is already made, either in land, money, 
or ſalary, has an intereſt wu ſeeing the ſtandard raiſed, and thoſe 
who are bound in permanent contracts with them, are thoſe only 
who can be hurt by it. 
Farther, the, higher claſſes in Great Britain have always the pen- 
ning af the law. Is it then ſugpriſing, to find the intereſt of cre- 
ditars canſtantly attended to, in new regulations of the ſtandard? 
When Princes arbitrarily debaſe ie ſtandard, they debaſe it be- 
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enuſe at ſuch a timb theyrare virtually in the claſs of debtors: 
their expence tlien exceed their income On the contrary, when 
wars come to ceaſe, and when their erpences are reduced within 
the compaſs of their revenue, they raiſe the 1 Perca _—_ 
become then of the' claſs of creditors. | lt / 

This principle is a key to all the abs of the ds and finke- 
ing of the numerary value of the French coin in former times, Dos 


fore public credit was eſtabliſhed among them. 


Now let us apply this reaſoning to the preſent cafe. 0 

Since in all changes upon the coin we find (of late) the _ 
of creditors conſtantly attended to in Great Britain, is it not very 
natural for people to reaſon upon the ſuppoſition that there is no. 
injuſtice in raiſing the ſtandard; and is it not natural to ſuppoſe - 
that government will act upon the ſame principles in their future 


regulations of the ſtandard, as upon the laſt occaſion in 1695 


Every one, therefore, whoſe fortune is made, finds it his intereſt. 
to have the ſtandard brought back to what it was formerly; and 
he does not perceive the injury ſuch a regulation would do to his 
debtors. On the other hand, the merchants ſee plainly that if this 
ſtandard ſhould be reſtored upon an imaginary principle of juſtice, 


the prices of commodities will not fall as they ought to do, and as 


Application 


of principles 


to the 


change lately 


a that wiſe nation, ſeemingly in direct oppoſition to the principles 


made 
Dutch with 
reſpect. to 
their 8 


foreign trade requires they ſhould; they are therefore againſt raiſing 
the ſtandard, becauſe it will be a: prejudice to trade, a . . 


exportation, and therefore a loſs to themſelves. 


This, I think, very naturally accounts for the difference of opi- 
nion among the people of England, upon a matter of very gene- 
ral concern, and nothing is ſo eaſy as to reconcile all vos Intereſts 
by doing juſtice to every one, and injuſtice to none. 7 493 

As an illuſtration of this ſubje&, I ſhalt cite a weekend üs 
of a change made in the circulation of Dutch ducats, executed by 


here laid down, and un conliſtett — thoſe we are roma a 
l to explode. ibn eggs ai gust a 


The: 
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The States General lately called don all the light ducats, and 
ordered them to go by weight, as bullion, 1 making any 
allowance to ſuch as might ſuffer by it. N 218 

This regulation, and a new coinage of ducats; nad Weinen 
effect of raiſing the value of that ſpecies of current money; conſe- 
quently, it may be ſaid, that debtors by that regulation have been 

proportionally hurt, by an act of one of che wiſeſt governments in 
Europe, if our principles are admitted to be juſt. But before this 
concluſion can be drawn, circumſtances muſt be examined. 

Ducats in Holland are the price, not the. meaſure of value, having 
no fixed legal denomination. The current ſilver coin is what the 
Nate, and all the mercantile intereſt attend to: and in proportion 
as this current ſilver coin or bank ſpecies is become light, the agio 
upon that currency has riſen. The agio then, in combination with 
every currency, furniſſies an invariable meaſure for value, as well 
as the bank money of Amſterdam; and to that every one attends 
who regards his intereſt. 


The ſtate, therefore, by this arbitrary meaſure, or ſudden revo- 
lution on the ducats, did not hurt any debtor; becauſe debtary, 
never were obliged to give ducats in payment: 

Will any one ſay that the Dutch filver currency, now that hs 
agio is high, is of equal value in inland dealings as formerly when 
it was low: and muſt not the ſame argument hold with reſpect to 
the currency of Great Britain, although no ſuch thing as agio be 
there known? Or will it be ſaid, that becauſe the Dutch, who 
have. an invariable meaſure of value independent of their coin, 
make an arbitrary operation upon their currency, which is only 
price; that therefore the Engliſh, who have no invariable meaſure. 
of value independent of their coin, may make a ſimilar operation 
upon theirs ? 


Thus it is that, circumſtances influence our Aidan upon all au decifions' 
political matters; and principles well deduced do not ceaſe to be h eons 
true, although they appear contradictory to experience, in Seb 
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ere every circumfianee, is, mot, exactly, known, For this reaſon, 
I ſhall be very, far, from deciding as do the part proper to be taken 
by the Britiſh government; I go no farther than to point out plain 
principles it is = 3 of n e to o apply them en 
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In what Senſe the Standard. — be ſid to have 4 debaſed by 
Law, and in what Senſe it may be ſaid to have ſuffered a gradual 
| Debaſement by ' the Operation of political Cauſes. | 


This pro- N the courſe of this! inquiry, the ſtandard has been repreſented 
pear-contra- 1 ſometimes as having been debaſed by law, above thirty years 
* ago, to 113 grains ſine gold, at which it remains at preſent, and 
ſometimes as having gradually declined for theſe many years. 
Theſe propoſitions are true, though they appear inconſiſtent, or 
at leaſt inaccurate; and they muſt now be ſet in a clear light, 
by have had no opportunity of tracing the progreſs of the variations 
as to the price of the metals in the Engliſh market from the begin- | 
ning of this century ; ; and to ſupply the want of exact obſervation, 
I have gone upon the following ſuppoſitions: 1. That while the 
guineas were left to find their own value 1 0 15 regulated by the 
law below their worth, and not being conſidered as a lawful money) 
they naturally would fix themſelves according to the market pro- 
portion of the metals. 2. That, at the time the ſtandard was affixed 
to the guineas in conjunction with the flyer, and both were made 
lawful money, the value of the guineas wag, ea inquired into 
and regulated at their preciſe value. 


Innen 
From 
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From theſe circumſtances 1 codec; that after this affixing the Debaſe by 


ſtandard to both ſpecies, the leaſt variation'in the proportion of the 


metals muſt have had the effect of throwing the ftandard (as I may 80d. 


call it) upon that metal which was the leaſt valuable in the coin: 
and ſince it is certain, that for thirty years back ward, at leaſt, gold 
coin of equal denomination has been leſs valuable than ſilver, pay- 
ments have been made, commonly, in gold, under the ſanction of 
law, while the ſilver has been melted down or exported ; for theſe 
reaſons, I have frequently repreſented the ſtandard as long ago de- 
baſed by law to the value of 113 grains fine gold; and I believe 
I have advanced nothing but the truth. 

Here we may conclude, that it is impoſſible for any law to keep 
the ſtandard attached both to the gold and the ſilver coin at once, 
without preſerving conſtantly the market Proportion. of the metals, 


at par, with the numerary value of the coins. The riſe of ſilver — 


for one week in the London market is a cauſe of the ſilver coin's 
being melted ; and during that week, all payments will be made u. 


in gold. If the week following, gold ſhould riſe above the propor- meu. 


tion fixed in the coin, gold coin would be melted, and payments 
would be made in ſilver. 


I do pot, at preſent, conſider the ſmall circulation either among Payments 


the nobility, or among the commons; but I attend to the great 


circulation among bankers, who have all the ſpecie in the nation — al 


in their hands once in a year; and I ſay, that the payments they 
make muſt influence thoſe of all others. Every gentleman pays with 
the money his banker gives him - did the bank of England find i its 
ihtereſt in paying in ſilver, would it not ſoon become plentiful in 
circulation, and would not payments begin to be made IN it pre- 
ferably to gold? 

The ſtandard, therefore, has been debaſed by law by being 
affixed to the gold, of which metal the pound ſterling has uni- 
formly, for theſe thirty years paſt, been worth 113 grains, | in new 
guineas. | 

But 
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But I have alſo ſaid, that the ſtandard has been gradually dimi- 
niſhing; conſequently it might be objected, that if a pound fter- 
ling was, thirty years ago, equal to 113 grains of gold, if it has 
been ever ſince at that ſtandard, and if it be to-day 113 grains of 
gold, it cannot be ſaid to have been gradually diminiſhing. The 
anſwer is evident, when we reflect upon our principles. 

bar and The. ſtandard affixed to the gold has been diminiſhing, becauſe 
ally debaſed, theſe 113 grains of gold have been diminiſhing in their value with 
by he ng regard to the ſilver. When the guinea, in 1728, was fixed at 21 
ſhillings, the pound ſterling was fixed thereby at 113 grains fine 
gold, as has been ſaid ; conſequently, if that weight of gold was 
then worth 1518.7 fine ſilver, there was no debaſement made by 
that ſtatute : but in conſequence of that ſtatute, the debaſement 
muſt take place the moment the filver roſe in its value, 
| am not authorized, by any fact, to advance, that at the time 
the guineas were brought down from 21 ſhillings 6 pence to 21 


ſhillings, the metals in the coin were not put at the exact propor- 


tion they then bore in the Engliſh market. The great Sir Iſaac 
Newton was the perſon conſulted in that matter, and to criticiſe his 
deciſion without plain evidence, would be raſh. All I ſhall ſay is, 
that in France the proportion then was 1 to 14 2, TS. accord 
8 ing to the Engliſh ſtatute it was regulated as 1 to 15.21, 

tion of the Let us therefore ſuppoſe, that in'1728, the metals were at the 
metals, in proportion of 1 to 15.21 ; and that 113 grains of ſme gold were 


poſed ol really worth 1718.7 grains of fine ſilver. 

as 15.21is Dut the ſilver having riſen, the ſtandard, for this reaſon, has 

9 8 been tlirown upon the gold, and has conſtantly remained at 113 

= Fe grains (that is, in new guineas;) and as the metals have varied 

3 from the proportion of 1 to 15.21, to that of 1 to 14.5, by the ſame 

debaſed. ſteps has the value of the pound fterling, in filver, changed from 
1718.7, to 1638.5; which 1638.5 is to 113 as 14.5 is to 1: and were 
the proportion between gold and ſilver to come by flow degrees to 
the Chineſe proportion of 1 to 10, the pound ſterling would ſtill 


8 remain 
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remain at 113 grains of ſine gold, as it has been ſince the year 1728; 
but the fver coin would eicher be melted down, ar ſo rubbed - 
away, as co make a pound ſterling of it weigh no more than 1130 
grains of fine filver, ſo as to bring it to de proportion. of 10 to 1, 
together with the metals. | 

Does not this evidently ſhew the defect of ung the * 
either to one or to both the ſpecies? | 

As a farther illuſtration of this matter, which, becauſe 4 its 
importance, cannot, I think, be too often repeated, I ſhall ſhew, 
in a very few words, how far people are miſtaken, when wy 
imagine that by reducing the guineas to 20 ſhillings, and re-coin 
ing the ſilver according to the plan propoſed, the ſtandard of the 
Pound ſterling will be brought to that of Elizabeth. Tue fand- 

When Elizabeth faxed the ſtandard of the pound ſlerling Adee 
2718.7 grains of fine ſilver, the proportion of the metals, accord- pound Ne d ter- 
ing to the table in che eflay of money and coins above cited, WAS a hy. | 
as 10.905 48 13 conſequently chat d paid in gold Was, in 2601, grains G1- 
equal to 157.6 grains ſme gold. 4 
Had, therefore, by accident, the ſtandard been thes fixed to dhe i Þ* 
gold, in place of the ſilver, amd had vhedlver ever Aince been can- Th. gold. 
adered as a cammodity, the pound ſterling at greſeat would he or prank 
Worth 357.6 grains of ſine gold, and canfequeantly worth 2285,z wonh, at 
grains fine (ver, at the proportion of 14.5 9 ii whoreas, having 1. 
been fixed to che filver, it has been kept at the old ſtandard of f. foe 
1718.7, and conſecuendy is worth no more than 118.5 grains of 
fine gold. 
' Now fuppaſing that in the year 1601, three different payments The varia- 
of a pound ſterling had been made, and locked up in a cheſt till — = 
this day, let us inquire hat would be the value of each at be- produced | 
ſent, ware they to be melted down, and fold as bullion in the ent ſtandards 
Engliſh market. The firſt payment I ſhall ſuppoſe to have been“ ==>*th. 
made in ſilver, to the value of 1718.7 grains finedilver, which 
make of ſtandard ſilver 1858.06 grains; this fold at the rate of 
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| 65\perice an ounce, the pteſent fappoled"vahue of fler, at the rate 


One worth. Ig the gold, Wien full weight, makes V f o ff. The Fec6Hf 
eas? Payriient 1 ſhall ſuppoſe to "Have bed made in geld, to rhe val f 


euch. 157.6 grains fine gold, which makes of ſtandard gold 171.9 grains, 

Another this at the mint price of gold, that is, C 3 17 10 dle n 
C17 10] makes of preſent ſterling, C t 7 . COL e 

The third payment 1 ſuppoſe to have been made, one half in 

gold, one half in'filver, which makes 859.36 grains fine filver, 


And a third and 78.8 grains of fine Sold, ann at the above converſions, 


worth makes for the filver ' nal bates, > hs e + 22/00 1110 "5.7% 
I Wi of £o q SOLD | (TITTIES Ii! 
£1458, And for the geld Dn ANT EET EAN Lo 13 1195 
Together ner 1 HO — Pa Up hs 


The laſt is © Here we have three different Pu ſterling, produced purely 
2 of by the variation in the proportion of the metals, although in 
Elizabeth 1601, they muſt have been abſolutely the ſame. Which of the 
und fier- three, therefore, is the ſtandard of Elizabeth! Is it not evident, 
lug bad that it can be no other than according to the value of chat pound 
preſent 200 Vhich was paid, half in gold, and half in filver? And is it not 
grains und alſo plain, that this is the exact arithmetical mean proportional be- 
aa.  eween the gold and the'filyer? Let the filver and the gold pounds 
be added together, they make ( 2 8 104; the half of which is 
the value of that pound which was paid half in gold, and half in 
filver, to wit, {'1 4 545 of the preſent gold currency, reckoning 
ſtandard filver at 65 pence per ounce, and gold at the mint price. 
To realize this value exactly in gold and filver, while the propor- 
tion remains as 1 to 14.5, it would be proper to put into the pound 
ſterling 2001.9 grains troy fine filver, and 138.4 grains of fine 
gold. "Theſe quantities of the metals would anſwer exactly to the 

value of C 1 4 102, the mean proportional above mentioned. 
Here then is me Randard of Elizabeth: if it nn any dme 


in it above all others, it might , ue re D 2 | 
11 JIG 16 ol 33 Ne V3 einen VO _ DIDAOIYEID Zi ins 
1 : 4. 4 | N 
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1; muſt boweyer be, obſeryed, af t Wi Ul remain the ſtandlary Bur may 

only, whilk the proportion. 5 — which in hag been mona, 2 

eſtabliſhed, ſhall remain unxarieq between the metals, and it wii 

vary from where it might be at preſent ſettled, in the ſame man- 

ner as it has varied at all times from the year 1691, to wit, accord- 

ing to the viciſſitudes which ſhall happen in the proportion of the 

metals. But at every period of time, and in, all different varieties 

of proportion between gold and filyer, no problem i is more eaſily 

reſolved than that of the mean proportional between the gold and 

ſilver, the moment one knows the proportion of the metals at 

the time; as ſhall be demonſtrated in a following chapter. 5 
During the whole ſeventeenth century, gold roſe in its value; Geld roſe 

or to expreſs this as the French writers do, the proportion of the me- — gs 

tals was mncreaſing, from that of 1 to 10.995, to that of 1 to 15; n | 

in Spain it got up to that of 1 10 16. The ſtandard, therefore, 


being fixed by Elizabeth to the filver, was then attached to that a 111 


metal which was the leaſt ſought for; and who knows whether 
the mercantile intereſt at that time, and in the ſucceeding reigns, 
did not find it their intereſt to keep it attached. to the ſilver, for the 
ſame reaſon they now wiſh it attached to the gold ? | 

Since the beginning of this century the metals have taken a dif- ws aver, 
ferent turn, and now the proportion is diminiſhing; that is to ſay;-the dhe be⸗ 
value of ſilver is riſing ; the conſequence of which is, that the — 
mercantile intereſt would gladly have the ſtandard fixed to the 
gold; becauſe in this caſe, (the proportion of the metals being 
upon the diminiſhing hand) the ſtandard of the pound will gra- 
dually diminiſh, and trading men will thereby gain, according to 
the principles above laid down, n. 

From what has been ſaid, the reader may reconcile 05 my- 
ſelf, when I ſometimes have ſpoken, of the ſtandard of the pound 
ſterling, as having been debaſed by law: thirty years, ago, to 413 
grains of gold; and when, upon other occaſions, ||] haye,repre- 
ſented it as having deſcended by degrees to where it is at preſent. 
* of ELEERSA x Had 
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ſpight of rhe moſt perplexing combinations. 


88; AN INQUIKP PO UNMHETPRAWCTBEES V bot mt. 
Hack f involved my reaſoning in all the diſtinctions which I have 
now explaitied, Hhoul have loft my way, and perplexed my ſub- 
ject, inftead of tliwwing iht upon it. I ſhall hereafter exarnine 
now 1 may be attended to in a few Seit 
of the mint. 

providing the abject be well atderfiood: men of pats wilt 
be found to execute: this great operation according to juſtice, in 


Let me here recapitulate 4 few poſitions, which we may now 
have occaſion to apply. | | 
I. The flantlard is debaſed by being fixed by flarnte to 113 grains: 


of fine gold, not by the att of Ring it, but by the riſing of the 


ſilver lince that time, which the ſtatute could not prevent: and gold 


being now the metal the leaft ſought for, is become the ſtandard: 
of the pound nerling, and regulates its value 6, that no; 1 


cCoir, which is above the proportion of the gold, can remain in 


_ niſh from what it is at prelent, the Re” will fant” fall Wet 
with reſpect to ſilver, but will remain fixed with. reſpett 1 to gold at 


1 30 currency. 


II. That according as the proportion of the metals Hall dimi 


Ta 


A448 


113 grains. 


III. That the true value of the pound ſterling will always be 

found i in che mean proportion between 5 grains fi fine Sold, Wa. | 
1638 .5 grains fine ſilver. 

IV. That if light guineas are allowed to pals « current, the ſtand- 
ard will fall below the. 113 grains, and the price of gold bullion 
will riſe above C 3 17 10; in the Engliſh market. | 
V., That upon calling in the light guineas afterwards, a hurt 
will be done to; all. thoſe who have contracted during their | cur- 
K. 
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Circumſtances to be a to in @ new Eren, 7 as 
8 Bricif Coin...” 


Irn I have ſufficiently laid open all the principles 
which can influence a new regulation of the Britiſh 

as far as a change may influence either the value of the money- 

unit, or the intereſts within the ſtate. OO es 

As tothe firſt, it has been ſaid above, that if, by the furure re- | «beatles 
gulation, any change whatſoever ſhall be made upon the value of 

che money—unit, as it ſtands at preſent, the adopting any other 
whatſoever i is a thing purely arbitrary. | 
Io people who do not underſtand the nature of fach operations, Tye f- 
it may have an air of juſtice to ſupport the unit at what is com · n net 


monly believed t0 be the flandard of aces Tavern, 0 wit, at-Elizbeth 
718.5 grains of fine filver. | © of juſtice. 
The regulating the ſtandard of both filver aud gold to 27 — aue Advantages: 
and the pound fterling to four ounces ſtandard ſilver, as it Rood un. 
ary 
during the reign of Queen Mary I. has alſo its advantages, as 
Mr. Harris has obſerved. It makes the crown piece to weigh juſt 
one ounce, the ſhilling four penny weight, and the penny eight 
grains; conſequently, were the ne ſtatute to bear, that the weight 
of the coin ſhould, regulate its currency upon certain occaſions, 
the having the pieces adjuſted to certain aliquot parts of weight, 
would make weighing eaſy, and would accuſtom the common 
people to judge of the value of money by its weight, and not 1 
the ſtamp. 
In that cafe, there might be a conveniency in ſtriking the RET 
coins of the ſame weight with the filver ; becauſe the proportion 
422 | of 
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of their values wquld then conflantly be the ſame with, the pro- 


portion of the metals. The gold crowns would be worth at pre- 
ſent, 31, 125.,69, the half cro was 1. J. 165, .3d. the gold ſhilings 
145. and 6 d. and the half 7.5. and 3 4. This was antiently the 
practice in the Spaniſh 1 mints. | 
1 have, in one place, mentioned the pound troy as the beſt | weight 
of all for the pound ſterling ; ; and ſo it would be, were the pound 
fterling, by its nature, ſuſceptible of being fixed to any determi- 
nate quantity of the metals. But what I there ſuggeſted was only 
thrown out to ſhew, that the choice-of any other value than the 
preſent is a matter of no conſequence, when all intereſts within 
doors are properly taken care of, and when confuſion and PEP; 
plexity are avoided in making the alteration. 
Converſions . The intereſts within the ſtate, can, I think, be genie perfectly 
— protected but by permitting converſions of value from the old to 
the new ſtandard, whatever it be, and. by regulating the footing 
of ſuch converſions by act of parliament, according to circum- 
ſtances. The intention of this chapter i is to point out ſome circum- 
ſtances to which it would be proper to attend; and to propoſe a 
ſcheme of eſtabliſhing : a new ſtandard, which might, ron ren 
der converſions and regulations leſs neceſſary. 3 
Schemes are here propoſed, not to be adopted, but as a means 
of ſetting this important, matter in different lights, and thereby, 
perhaps, of furniſhing hints to ſome ſuperior, genius, who may 
form a plan liable to fewer inconveniences than any I can deviſe. 
Every in- For this purpoſe, I ſhall examine thoſe intereſts which will 
3 chiefly merit the attention of government, when they form a re- 
be examin- gulation for the future acquitting of permanent contracts already 
N entred into. Such as may be contracted afterwards will naturally 
follow the new ſtandard. . 
Landed in- ' The landed intereſt is, no o doubt, the moſt conſiderable in the 


mes. nation. Let us therefore | examine, | in No firſt place, what regula- 
pen may be Proper to make, in ord cr to d do juſtice to this great 


250 clats, 


this we. or rortret bcbbtö 
fs, witk reſpect to the land- en ge dat aug wie ref 
10 hy leſſees on the other uy 


The valuation of the lands of bogig Was made many years 
ago, and reaſonably ought to be ſupported at che real value of the 


pound ſterling at that time, according to the principles already 


laid down. The general valuation, therefore, of the whole king- 
dom will riſe according to this ſcheme. This will be conſidered as 
an injuſtice ; and no doubt it would be fo, if, for the future, the 
land tax be impoſed as heretofore, without attending to this cir- 
cumſtance ; but as that impoſition is Annual, 'as it is laid on by 
the landed intereſt itſelf, who compoſe the parllauzent. it is to be 
ſuppoſed that this ay claſs will, at leaſt, Take Care of WW own 
intereſt. * 

Were the valuation of the lands to be ſtated RO to the 
valuation of the pound ſterling of 1718.7 graitis of ſilver, which 
is commonly ſuppoſed to be the ſtandard of Elizabeth, there would 
be no great injury done: this would raiſe the valuation only 5 fer 
cent. and the land tax in proportion. 

There is no claſs of inhabitants in all England ſo much at aha 
eaſe, and fo free from taxes, as the claſs of farmers: * By living 
in the country, and by conſuming the fruits of the earth without 
their ſuffering any alienation, they avoid the effect of many ex- 
ciſes, which, by thoſe who live in corporations, are felt upon 
many articles of their conſumption, as well as on thoſe which are 
immediately loaded with theſe impoſitions. For this reaſon it 
not, perhaps, appear unreaſonable, if the additional $ per cent. on 
the land tax were. thrown 5 11 chis claſs, and nor upon tt the ad. 
lords. | 

With reſpett to leaſes, it may be obſerved, that we Kio Bia 
upon the ſuppoſition that the pound ſterling, in the year 1728, was 
worth 1718.7 grains of fine filver, and 113 grains of fine gold. 

There would, I think, be nc & injiftice done the leſſees ef all the 
lands in the Kingdom, were hit rat to be fixed at the mean pro- 
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Pernod or cel wake ae me hU ed 
has been gradually diminiſhing in its worth from — by 
Ane gradu ile of de Geer, Whis mean proportion; thabforc, 
- Wilt fvatly atiſwer de chat che value ef che pound ſterling us 


che flyer to years appritiena, 
4s not much dove Gan) oo 4proportion ef he time lapſe 
of all the loafes entred inte wr the landed intereſt of England. 
nm may be firther alleged in favour of che landlords, chat the 
gtadual tlebaſement df che fundard has been more prejudicial to 
their intereſt in letting their lands, than to the farmers in diſpoſing 
of the fruits of chem. © Preprictors cannot ſo eaſily raiſe their rents 
upon new leaſes, as farmers can raiſe the prices of their grain, ac- 
cording«o che debaſoment of the value of the currency. We have 
cbuntry markets; but as the cauſe of the rife of prices is not 
rightly underſtocd by country people, and as it is commonly 
aſcribed rather to accident than t any thing permanent, it is eaſy 
to perceive how fuch à cireumſtance muſt be prejudicial to the 
Janded intereſt. Theſe' combinations are too complicated to fall 
under any calculation, ant! nothing but the wiſdom and penetra- 
ion of the legillature is capable of eſtimating them at their juſt 
Value. inn n FORTE? Hen M19: menen ee 1 
rue pound ſterling, Mus re gtilatod at the mean proportion of 
fits worth, as it ſtands at preſent, antl as it ſtood in 1728, may be 
realized in 1678.6 grains of fine ſibver, and 115. 76 grains fine gald; 
Which is 2.4 her unt. above the value of the preſent currency. No 
injury, therefore, would be done to leſſees, and no unreaſonable 
gain vdould accrut to tfre ſunded irttereſt, in appbinting converſions 
of all land rents at 25 Per rene. eie e of * — cur- 
rency. * Wii n Ny Let; FEEL: 
Without a Morou gun aowlege of overy circum dhe 4g to 
Great " it ks impolfible.olay down any Plan. It 56 Hun- 
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——— — out the! principles an hich, i mut 
5 Wee „ 4 14 eee eee ee 
——— be conſidered is thas of, the nation's. credi- The interef 
pony The right regulation of their concerns will have a confides- I ci, 
able influence. in eftabliſhing public credix upon a folid bafis, by d 
making it appear to all che world, chat no political operation upon 
the money of Great Britain can in any reſpect either benefit or pre- 
zudice the intereſt of thoſe who lend their money upon the faich of 
the nation. The regulating alſo the intereſt of ſo great a body, 
will ſerve as. a rule for all creditors who: are in the fame circunn- 
ſtances, and wih, upon other accounts, be productive of greater 
— ²˙— 0 ⏑⁰² 
make appear. 
. In 174% — a Wich the public creditors, 
when the intereſt of the whole redeemable nationat debt was re- 
duced. to 3. per cent. This circumſtance infinitely facilitates the mat- 
ter, with reſpect to this claſs, ſince, by this innovation of all former 
contracts, the whole national debt may be conſidered as contracted 
at, or poſterior to the 25th of December 129 
Were the ſtate by any arbitrary operation upon money (which 
every reformation. muſt, be), to diminiſh the value of the pound 
ſterling, in which the parliament at that time, bound the nation to 
acquit thoſe capitals: and. the intereſt upon. them, would not-all 
Europe ſay, that the Britiſh) parliament had defrauded their, ere- 
ditors. If therefore the operation propoſed to be performed ſhould 
have a contrary. tendency; to wit, to augment the value of the 
Pound ſterling, with which the parliament at that time bound the 
nation to acquit thoſe capitals and intereſts, muſt not all Europe 
alſo agree, that the Britiſh yarliament had detrauded the nation? 
This convention. with, the: antient greditors of the ſtate, who, in 
conſequence of the.debaſement of the ſtandard, might have juſtly 
claimed an indemnificarion-for the loſs upon their lent at a 
time when the e pound]. ſterling was at thy Value of t e heayy filver, 
vor. 13 En removes 
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mmovss all gauſs of complaint from that quarter There was mt 
the year 149. an innovation in ali their contracts, and they art 
now to be canſidereũ as creditors only from the 2th of Deceinbet 
Obſthat Fear. 109 0 hοεαννẽỹ offer ,rronrh9rs bog n ο Us to inen 
I ſhall now give a ſketch of a regulation which may be made, 
not / only for the national crediturs at preſent, but in all timeb to 
come, which, by ſetting money upon a ſolid footing, may be af 
advantage both to: the nation, to the (creditors, and to credit in ge. 
eral. 5 © 0109 07 eqn ono III Ot D, 58 
Let the value of the pound ſterling be inquired into during one year 
preceding and ont poſterior to the/ tranfaction of the month of De- 
cember 1749. The great ſums borrowed and paid back by the nation, 
during that period, will furniſn data ſufficient for that calculation. 
Let this value of the pound be ſpecified in troy grains of fine ſilver 
and fine gold bullion, without mentioning any denomination of 
money according to the exact proportion of the metals at that time. 
Aud let this pound be called the n of national creui. 
This firſt: operation being determined, let it be enacted, that the 
pound ſterling, by whietv th ſtate is to borrow: for the future, and 
thatũãn which the creditors are to be paid, ſhall be the exact mean 
proportion between the quantities of: gold andifilver above ſpecified; 
according to the actual proportion of 1the metals at the time ſuch 
payments ſhall be made ;:ov that the ſums ſhall be bortowed r 
acquitted, one half in gold and one half in ſilver, at the reſpectiwe 
requiſitions of the uteditors or af the ſtate, when borrowing. All 
debts contracted poſterior to 1749, may be made liable to conver»! 
fians. omg 51 97120 % Ilir t0½ùe t amigo % nn Avril A 
Ihe gonſequente of this regulation will be the inſenſible eſta · 
bliſhment of a bank : money, the uſafulneſs of which has been ex 
plaiged. Nothing would be more difficult t eſtabliſh by a poſitive 
revolution chan fiich ant invariable meaſure, and nothing will be 
d, ſo caſas toletoita eſtabliſſi itſelf by its own advantages. 
This bankomaney ilbbe liable to much ferterlinconveniences than 
dot n | that 
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that o/ Amſterdam. 5 /Thered thee perſbabi wan ſactmg miiſt be'agor 
the fpot; here, che ſberlingo curteney may evury quarteriofta yeuf 
bednhufietl by the exthequer tb chis inuariable ſtandardy fur che be 
nefit of all debtors and creditors, who incline to profit of theſtabe 
lu this meafire/of value £ to (51928 6 vi won lead | 

This fcheme: is liable to no .Imconvemericedrem the variation oß 
the metals let them be ever ſocfrequent; :ordhard tobe determined); 
becauſe upon every-occaſmnnwhete there ũs the ifmallefdonbtas'to: 
the actual proportion, the option competent to creditors to be paid 
half in ſilver andchalſ in gold witlrerdve.roq Ji 10 Gl 5fotiol] ' 

Such a regulation wil alſo have dis guad ſeſfect, elat at will give 
the nation more juſt ideas of the nature ofi money. and ee 
of the influence it ought to have upon price. 

If che value of the pound ſterling ſhal bai untl to have been 111 
accident leſs in December 1249 than it ν.ꝭ pveſant ;borif ati pro 
ſent (upon the account of the war, and the ex ortatiom of the moro 
weighty coin) the currency be found bei What has common 
been ſince 1769, in juſtice tothe creditors, audio prevent all com- 
plaints, the nation may:rgrant them tha mean proportitm oß the 
value of the pound ſterling from 1749 to 1360 5 c any ot her which? 
may to parliament appear reaſona ble 7 

his regulation muſt appear equitable in the eyes of all Burope, 
and the ſtrongeſt proof ot it will be, that it will not produce the 
ſmalteſt eſſect prejudicial to the intereſt of the foreign) cteditors;* 
The courſe of exchange with regard to them will ſtand preciſeły as 
beſutet dan Sbaem 536 dt err en 0e D535 £1107 21198) 

A Dutch, French, or German creditor, will receive the ſame vu 
lue for his intereſt in che Englith flocks as heterafore.”- This mut 
ſilence all clamours at homo being the mot conimming rte tut. 
the new regulation of the cn h,, matderagaltrarion!nporiq 
theirtaſ value of any anan's ꝓuopettyj deeb ins be decbtot ur arodibers? 

The intereſt of every other: duimcnilnatlom lo atditers,o\whofe! 
contacts are of a freſhi data, ii autbe regulated Mon pri 

180: TILL 2 ciples · 
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eiplesb i But her debts are ef ani old landing): juſtice: dem nds. 
that attention be had to the value: of money at the time oi contract - 
ing. Nothing but the ſtabiliey of the Engliſh coin, when compared 
will chat of other nations, can make ſuch a propoſal appear extra- 
ordinary. Nothing is better known in France than this Ripulation 
added to obligations, argent au cours de ce jour, that is to ſay, that the 
ſum ſhallbe repaid in coin of the fame intrinfic value with what has 
been lent. Why ſhould ſuch a clanſe be thought reaſonable for 
guarding: people againſt arbitrary operations upon the numerary 
value of the coin, and nos ba found juſt upon every occaſion where 
the numerary value of it is n be mm let the cauſe be 
what it Wilk 1 
Intereſt of The next intereſt we . examine is en of ants when-men 
nic. have attained the/age of twenty one, they have no more occaſion 
5 For guandians. This may) be applied to traders: they can parry 
with cheir pen, every inconvenience which may reſult to other 
people from the changes upon money, provided only the laws per- 
mit chem to do themſelves juſtiee With reſpect to their engage- 
Wents This claſs demands no more than a right to convert all 
reciprocal obligations, into denominations of e ſame in- 
i r Minßggalue with thoſe they havercontracted im. 
— The next intereſi is ber af buyers-and: ſellers; cha ia, of manu- 
facthsers, wit ragand to cn ſu mess. and of ſexvanis, with reſpect 
M thoſe h hireh their perſonahiſe rie. Art g borttiid oo bog; 
Intereſt of Ache, intexeſt Of his, claſs. requirbs a maſt particular attention. 
buyers 2 They muſt, lideraliyiſpeaking. be put to ſchool, and taught that 
wined, =RyaNAples HHheir trade hich ig buyingaand ſelling. They muſt 
They are chaldrem et: a mertantileo machen however waslike; che 
fanbhemsdiſaſition maybe. lolo iti hermheiinterłit of. cher ſlat en that 
choir bodios1becrgutirigh.Jobutb and: niſtiviij at is ino le ſa ili interait 
ofuhexftnen thut mii mindobg inſtenq; ul im ahe firſt principles of 
ibe trade theyiexerrfev +1505 tb yam bagrotai 5d o8 i pu. 
Ir For 
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«| Fortellis purpoſe, tables bf converſlom fo theo ſtandard to 
the new muſt be made, atrd ordered to be put up in every market, 
n every ſiep, All duties, all extiſes; mut he converted in the 
ſume manner. Uniformity maſt be made to appcat every where. 
The: imalleſt deviation erm this will u be'sThimblig/block'to dhe 
Mültitudlddd. * my ,n0r% 100 i ohh 
1 Not 6fily' the ifitetelt of the rdividtiats ef the blalh we e pre 
fent conſidering, demands the' nation's: care and attention in this 
particular; but the proſperity; of tratle and the weil being of * | 
nation, are alſo deeply intereſted in the execution. 

The whole delicacy of the intricate combinations ef nen 
depends upon a juſt and equable vibration of prices, according as 
oircumſtances demand it. The more therefore the mduſtrions 

elaſſes are inſtructed / in the principles which influence prices, the 
more eaſily will the machine move. Aworkman then earns to 
fink his price wirhout regret, and can raiſe it withoue avidity. 
When principles are nor underſtood, prices carmot gently fall, they 
muſt be pulled down; and merchamts dare not fuffer them to rife, 
for fear of abuſe, every althougls the perfection of un infant manu- 
facture ſhould require EH > OFT , NOM 77 

The laſt intereſt I Ha emmine ig that of the bank of ea latereft of 
which tarralty mu vegulate tt Gf every oter he bank 
Hud this great company followed' the enample of other Banks, 

and eſtabliſhed a bank- money of am in variable ſtandard; af che 
meaſure of all ther dete and credits; they would not have been 
liable to at inconvenience upon alyvatiation of the ſtan dard? 
Tam not ſufficiemly verſe i ngliſ affairs to be abe te ſifv out 
every reaſon HEC Nut c%οmpamy may have had'ito negtect a ding: 
ieh; other companies kave foam of ſuch im porte» 
Am attention t the eireumſtances of te tine ot ita inſtitutiom, 
and to · others relative to the: pmnoiplesofEnghihrgoverantent with 
regard um money) may heip u gueſhatnuhat other people, cwho' 
have acceſs to be informed; may diſcover withreeremmy. yn ads 
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Ihe hang England wrgrojedtcdrabduychedycalingdgky aoqu 
time when che current anene y Of e mation rn rinthegreatettglifq 
ordexi and govorament i thecgnrateſt diſtteſs; bathe di nibhey un 
for eraditp Commerca Nas thed atianury low! ohh / and tha only 
on at leaſt theo moſt profitable trade af; any, was :jobbing ini co 
and carrying backwardsrandsfor wars dhe precious unetals from 
Holland to EHRlando Merchants (profited: alſo greatly: from tlie 
effects which che utter diſorder of the coin produced upon the price 
of merchandiag. o ons 9267 U 19990 nm eee 214 

At ſuch a junctuxe the reſolution was ⸗taken io make a new coin · 
age, and upon the proſpecti of this, a dοπ¼pany qvas found, who, 
for an excluſive charter to holla bank for ig years, willingly: lent: 
the government up warts of a million ſtarlimg at S per cent. (in lighe- 
money, I ſuppoſe) with a proſpect if being re paid both intereſt and 
capital in heavy. This was not alls part of the money lent; was tg! 
be applied for the eſtabliſhment of the bank, and no leſt than qqq 
pounds a year was allowed to the company, above the full intereft;c/ 
for dqtraying the charge, of management, oo) . 9V/ - 

Under, ſuch circumſtanges e introduction, of bank: money was:! 
very, ſuperfluous, and would, have been vexy impolitic. That in- 
vention is calculated againſt the ailing of the ſtandard; but here 1 
the bank profited of that riſe in its quality of creditor for the mo- 
ne lent, anditgok care; not to commence debtor by circulating their 
paper, until hei eſſect off the new. regulation took place in SY 
That is after the general recoinage of. all the clipped ſilver. 
From that time till now, the bank of England has been the baſis 
of the nationꝰs credit M and with great reaſon,» has been conſtantiy 
under the moſt intimate protection of everynniniſ ten. 

The value/of the pound ſterling, as werhave ſeen, has been de- 
clining ever ſince the year: 16, the ſtandard being fixed to ſilver 
during -ali>tbatreenturg, while ire gold was conſtantly riſing.” Nor 
ſooner had che ſroportiona taken another turn and ſilver begun 0 
riſe, chan the government of ls Og: 7. 

„in upon 
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upon the gold, by regulating the value ef Me lgütheus dt Uxact 
pruptition of the market, hether at the inſiigation f tHe Ban; 
qr not; I hall not pretend to diermine i By theſe peragions; hows 
ever the company has conſtantly been à gamerfincies quality of! | 
debtor) upon all the paper in cireulation n ant therefove RA NN 
nothing by not having eſtabliſhed' a bank mene: is) bus 
her intereſt of this great company being eſtabliſhed por the! 
principles we have endeavoured to explain it is very evident that” 
the government of England never will take any ſtep in the reforma. 
tion of the coin, which in its conſequences eu prev e hurtful to the 
bank. Such a ſtep would de contrary both to q̃uſtice and to cotm· 
mon ſenſe. To make a regulmion which by raiſing the ſtandard, 
will prove beneficial to the publie creditors; to che preudice of The 
bank (which I may eall the pubiic debtor) wotlk bean Operatibw 
upon public credit, like that of a perſom WhO is at great pains to 
ſupport his houſe: by props upon all ſides / andi who ut the ſame rime 
— the foundation of it with gunpbwder,s te 0 
We may therefore conclude; that with regard t the bank of 
England] as well as every other privite Bible the notes Nich 
are conſtantly payable upon demand, mut he fade Hable to a cod 
verſion at the nctual value of the potrkd/ Rein At4He thine bf che 
nevrtregulationꝰ⁹π] 10 wilggp 2! ni INT 16d) 10 bono Ang offs 
Tt the Bank will gin” by thus gv very” certain But the tu? 
latiohiof theirmorgwigl ſwift ihiat it would be Abſurꝭ th , t#41 
the then poſſeſſors of them, that indemnification, whielwiktiirally 
ſhould be ſhared by all thoſe through whoſ@ hands they AW paffed, 
in proportion to the debaſumentof rthe'Rahdard durmg theπ f 
their reſpective poſſeſtiony15v9 to noit9101q 918Mmina Hom o h 
Having now thorthy etanrined the [ſevetalinzendftiowithin lik 
ſtate, | according to: that camnbinaritn of circurmſtaficesyr hiolv, vit 
lame information, I can fornbtomnyſelfd muſbag in oe gw] je 
othercipeumſtancesi coowhich Hamaarangeryqom mbrbahateſoo! 
opetite ine ita cſſaci odo tarefullyreagadtdsiancd:: 
a0q uy 4 ſtrictly 
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* 55 FAY 3; u "BS gg 28 8 24 * .a5vbs. Ing ais 
Mx W has proceeded eptix ix dhe the- fyppaticion, thas 
| rhe reformation of the Randard implies a changeugon theintrinfc 
yalue of the unit of money of actomy, and that ſtyict juſtice 49:46, 
de done to eve one, 10 as to randee'thg-change-neiher. profitable 
cot hurtful to 4 bet went have deen hut, ran l 
by the former difoxder i in the coin. 

areal No quality in aficimnan is more amiable: or mate admirable, 
ung al inns. han juſtice. and imparu y Rep which. can affect the oo 
— Plcatecd intercits. of the people he goxeras, Such however is che 
nature of human ſociety, that the inconveniences reſulting from 
every innovation, do frequently more than overbalance: all the ad- 
yantages, Which. axe obtained from the cloſeſt attention to material 
and diſtrihntive jnſtio upon ſuch occaſions... For this reaſon, inno- 
vations axe to be avoided as much as, poſſible, eſprcially when. ly 

their nature they maſt, be ſudden. —- 
Argument Were the pound ſterling preſerved at i its preſent woe nana 
for preſerr- no doubt, be a. plain adulteration- of the former ſtandard, and yet 
dard at the T do not know If —— more N meaſure than an- 


reſent va- 


Inconveni- 


+ 4.+ + + 


every intereſt within the PIER ; becauſe l apprehend chat che greateſt 

hurt done to molt people, with regard-to their pecuniary. intereſt, 

conſiſts in the change. Every one feels a ſudden change, but thoſe 

only. who, reflect and ren Pæretiue che . 
gradual one. a 

That every © Beſides, theſe.confiderations which -: are in common wall, ares, 

= ti government of Great Britain has one peculiar to itſelf. The 

bunt the intereſt of the bank, and char of tha creditars, are diametrically op- 

public cre- poſite: every thing which. raiſes the. ftandard hurts the bank. Every: 

ln. ching Which can ſink it, hurte che creditars: and upon the right 
eee believe, has, without ts 

| . moſt 


— . Va. 


ney of accompt. 
> Supe chen, tbatibeforec 
vern.ment' ſhould enten into a 


ture, ended in. 4 determined proportion of the, fine metals in 
common-bullion,. without. any regard to. moneꝶ; of accmgt, or to 


32 — une Bs 


ANN les the inte — Ix, ded alier 
This preliminary ſtep being taken, let eration of 


the ſtandard be proclaimed a certain time þ 


ag is to commence. 


Let the nature of the change be clearly: <splained, and let all ſuch 
as are engaged in contracts which are diflolyable. at will upon the 
Preſtations ſtipulated, be acquitted herwegn che parties, . or inne- 
vated as they ſhall thinł proper, with certification, that poſterior 0 1 
2 certain day, the ſtipulations — entred into, mall be bind- F 
ing accarding to the denominations of wag money of accompt in M 
the new ſtandard... 1... * Le 

As to permanent alls, which. at once be fulfilled and 
diſſolved, ſuch. as leaſes, the parliament may either preſcribe the 
methods and terms of converſion ; or a liberty may be given. to the 
parties to annul the contract, upon.che.debtor's. refuſing to perform eee 
his agreement according se the nem ſtandard. Contracts, on the | 
other hand, might remain; ſlable, with reſpect to creditors WW 
would be ſatisſied with payments made on, the footing of the old 
fandard. If the riſe intended fhould. not be very confiderable, no ; 
greac.injuſtice can c eee. * NT EY 

Www Airs 
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Aaohuities are now thoroughly underſtood and he uulue of them 
u brought io. ſo,nice a. caleulation that nothing will be eaſier than 
to regulate theſe. pon the foogiog. of the value paid for them, or 
Amond 10f, n chem. If by the regulation lanchrents 
age made to riſe in denominatioo, thn annuities charged upen chem, 


ought co nſe in.grogention i if in intrinſie value, theennuiry fhonld 
remain as ic n leo ch 6 goil ton var fon eat D 


Sidgbrovsnu gion Wo f 93m 
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Regulations mbich the, Principles. of | hin Inquiry point out a. 
erpedient to be made by a new Centers for mcg, Io 1 Pritt 

nd < ISI 0! 291176G iin Is ot loty gl 5f 
I Er us now examine 1 :reqtlations it may: eee 
n 1s 6 1 make by a new ſtatute concerning the coin of Great Britain, 
dender <1 3 preſerve always the ſame exact value of the pound ſter- 
£252) {5 ling gealized in gold and in filver, in ſpite of all the incapacities in 


* = herent,an the metals e perform the functions of an invariable 


ſcale Or meaſure of value. lit u. 1 Hig x 0; noi abt io 
ess „hall not ꝓretend to determine thit pveciſe ſtandard which go- 
1. Refbſa-/" Vernment may prefer as ehe beſt to be choſen: for the value of 4 
aandud. pound ſterling im all future timosn buti let cit be hat it will, the 
>: 01:1 ofieſt point ia to determine the eract number of grains of ſine gold 
DS Tok and fine filver which are to compoſe it} according to the then pros 
* Aion of he metals in the Lonſlen dnarker: yonom Us if 91 


gion IA 0 


Ae ohe R. To determine the proportion afiqheſo metals with the ꝓound 
eight." troy, and in regerd that cherſtandard of gold and filver ia different, 
let then mins price, ef both metalaiſbe regulated according to the 
pound troy fine. 101ibo h 213 10 a011qo il! 111 ing 
N r gOHT N the mint price Nihin eartain daming : that is 0 fa i to 
"oy el: Kinglang Gomnothc by proc}amatigns I0 gary) de 


01 db 100 „ Zana 2 a in Mt IV. price | 
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pries of bulken u te ti v of e bs WW therpreferitiepu- 
Itbri,286 rok” it to per d held / that price decorate dN 
government ſhall incline to in poſe A duty upon ecm 0 | 
21:41 order that fler ad gold eom'ſhall'beſtritk G62 facies — 
dendrminatioms as the King ralf think ft t upPoltit ! i wehe 
proporioivof the meulls above derermin eu full he eonſtamfy be 
ſerved through every denomination of the coin, until neceſſiry hall 
make a new general coinage unavoidable. | 

5. To have che number of grains of the ſme metal in every piece 5. Marking 
marked upon the exergue, or u the 1 of the coin, in place — 
of ſome initial letters of Htles, whith nt ohe perſon in a — 9 
can decypher; and to make the coin of as compact a form as x 
fidle, FORT Gur Ke the furface of it as Huch as is confiſtent 
end r or) wings), eee wan ad ban e ed 

62 That it "ſhall be or for all contracting parties to ſtipulate 6. — 

their payments either in gold or ſilver coin or to ve elt 155 en n 
af the/ſpecies to one of the partieesssʒttt » Ao 

17 That where no partirular ſtipulatiom de made; creditors hall) 1— 
have power to demand payment hatfiia bae ipecies,/ half in ah na demand! 
cher z and when the kum ano geh equally/inws: gold and filves Ef fur 


coins, the fractions to be paid in filver. lr to tent 20 91s . 


8. That in buying an ſelling ven n particular ſpecies! Nas g. Regula« - 
been ſtipulated, and when no atm writing Hasqintervencd the D 
an of the ſpecies ſhalf be competent tothe buyurœ̃ hnyvoq 2 

9. That all ſums paid or veceded by ce King voceivers; r ye. Ditto, as" 
bankers ſhall be delivered by weight 6 demanded: ld n nit 3 


10. That all money which halbe fou banks, &e. 
to. AN cola 


from hateder cauſe it mwpiproceed, my de rejected im er pay- bees 
went wat ſoe ver ʒ or if vſeted in pa ymdat of & Uebe aboven ber- nag 
tan ſum, may be taken ucrording tits Weigut, at Deu min 
price, in the option of the creditor. 8 au you bayoq 
har no/penalvy halt be incarmed by thoſe whe e Bow n mex 
er Expory the nation's. ei Big thas eee ebene e de on coin, 
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HNRND Velvet EH HAHN ur of vitiſmall ibedtamed felony;ies 
ut ag 25 bther tet oi che? perſonſſo degradimg rh cim hall. 
After wurd takk it circulateſfor lawful money! 1⁰˙ẽEjqoꝗ 
tf pf ¹,Huhe intonvenionces proceeding from the variation in 
the ppraperion between themmerals; it may be provided;/ 150104, 

Th Rule for 10190 Theo p dvery: variation of, proportion in the market 
the mir price bf tlie metals; [che prive of both ſhall he changed; according 


.-— to the following rule unt 269954 belt 
Gs Let the price of the pound troy fine gold in the coin be called: 
Vet the price of ditto aw the ſilver be called ß. 

adler the new proportion berween the market _ of the grin 

be called P. ul noi A bilien'gd: +1 * dan 
- his formula: 1 ee het? 
rd to + pon Sep i os ener, loa 

Sp 81 WA. | 1313401 2d Jt; 97 i — ole 1s line £1043 V Action 
Arn 09 a ppund opp fine gol, in Yeating cirreney. 


— wil be ee n 

conſtantly at par with the price-of the market; and cona ge may 

t impoſed ts has been deſeribed, by ficing the mim price of them 

s at f certain rate below the value of the ſine metals in the coin. 
13. When * 141 As Yong as the variation of the market price of the metals 
40 ange HP not tarty the price of che riſing metal ſo high as the ad- 


the mint 


price. vncetl price f the coin above the bullion, nb ahteration need Jos 
Malle bn the denomination of either ſpecies, © 3. 0113 30 90M 9 $3434] 

14. Rule for 9414. 80 ſbon as the variation of the e eee 

—_: rc value to the rifing ſpecies} above the difference between 

nation of tfig Coin And the bullion; them the King ſhall alrer the denomina- 

—_— cbig, lber act gold; adeg te tlie cine of che 

Tft metal eräctly Chat i taken from thote of the other. «ev 
ample will make this plain“ nog demos no oo 

Let us ſuppoſe that'the Willige hit Eben ade bst es che 


1H. e rübn of 14-510 1; that 2 units, or 4 crown pieces, ſhall 
l ceœntaid/ 


4137 un , 
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contain in finafibrery i 41sctimedoas many graind fg guufanaer 
dhe gold pound, ſhall contain; grainsof fine, gold io Kt the BEW ANY 
portion of the metals be ſuppoſed tothe I thattea 4hs 
20 ſhillings; or the-4icrowns;-> wijl-continyy mare value chan the 
guinea. Now ſince there isi no queſtiam of cranking a ο fen 
coinage upon every variation, in order t adjuſb che propertion of 20 „e 
we metals in the weight of the coins, chm propettion: muſt be ad / 
juſted by changing their reſpective denominatiuns according tu this 21 
frmula- £0 2074 blog gui vn buuoq od: 10 0 56 35.1 | 
Let the 20 ſhillings, or 4) crowns)! in coin be called i Letoche 
guinea be called G. Let the difference: herweengthe ald proportion 
and the new, which is , be called aq Then ſay,” 118 2d 


s- a pound ſterling, and G = AU, berlin aq e 


By this it appears that all the diver coin miift be raiſed in ing de- 
nomination r and all che gold coi mult be lowered in its dena 
mination u yet ſtill 8 + G, will b * equal to two; pounds ſterling, 
as before, whether; they che conſidered according to che ald, or ac- 
cording to the new denominations: 25ing j,] 164 Ee 
ut it may be obſerved, that the ãĩmpoſtion of coinage reudexing 
the value of che coin greatar than ite value of the bullion, that 
circumſtance gives] a curtain latitude in fixing the newy denomina - 
F aminyte Hrackions, i; For providing 5c © 
the dewation from the ax proporign. ſhall fall within, the ad 2 
vanced price of-the coin, no advantage can be, taken by meltipg 
down one ſpecies preferabli to another ſincę, in either caſe, the 
loſs incurred by melting che coin muſt: be greatex, han e eee 
made upon ſelling te bullign. The mint price of dhe metals, e 
however, may be fixed exactly, thattja,. within the, Wung ph 2 Nfz 
ching upon a pound of, fine ſilyer or gold. Ahis ig eaſily rep ge 
at the mint; although upon every piece! in gen Shen 
the fractions of, faxthings pulꝗ Rigg 3to 11 eu 014 


ad, That, notwäthſtandigg tempofazy, 1 © 026 Mage 
upon ene of eon a5 27.13 1 vhs 1 any hy 


are to be 


f rmally fulfilled, af- 
L ter a chavge 


- * 
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lo in the eng: foratallrentaediinte, and all Ripujations. an, pounds, ſhällings, aun 
dee Pente TR! continue a0 be aequitzed/ according to the old denomi- 
chop „nations of che coins, paying one half in gold, and one half in 
lers unleſs in the caſe Where a particular ſpecies has been. Ri 
pulated a in which eaſe, the ſums muſt be paid according: to 
the new regulation made upon the denomination of ; thay, ſpe · 
cies, to the end that neither: profit or loſs may reſult IP: any of 
the parties. \ngs\ vits dy iis 
26. The 16, That 1 the alterations 01 Fay 3 mint Sas 
NB 241% che metals, and in che denomination. of the coins, no change ſhall 
he cringe be made uponrthe weight of the. particular pieces of the latter, 
eck except” except in the caſe of a, general recoinage of one denomination at 
neal ove leaſt: chat is to ſay, the mint muſt not coin new guineas, crowns, 
colnage of; Sec. of a diffexent weight from thoſe already in currency, although 
mination at hy ſo doing the fractions might be avoided. This would occaſion 
—_ cbnfuſion, and the remedy would ceaſe. to be of any uſe upon a. 
newichange in the proportion of the metals. But it may be found 
conyenient, for removing the; fmall fractions in ſhillings and fax+ 
pences, to recoin ſuch denominations all together, and to put 
tem to their integer numbers of twelve, and of ſix pence, with- 
out changing in any reſpect their proportion of value to all other 
dehominations of che coin this will be no great expence, hen 
theibul of the ſilver coin is: put intols ſhilling piece. 
How this By this method of changing the denominations of the coin, 
will preſerve there never can refult any: alteration in the value of the pound 
ma to ge, ſterling: and although: fractions of value may now and then be 
| fogatall intro bed, im order to prevent the abuſes. to which the coin would 
— . 1 otherwiſe be expoſed, by the artifice of thoſe, who, melt it don, 
ons in the yet {till the inconvenience of ſuch fractions may be avoided in pay- 
— pt ing, according to the old denominations, in both ſpecies, by equal 
may be parts. This will alſo prove demonſtratively that no change is 
thereby made in the true value of the national unit of money. 


17. Small 17. That it be ordered that ſhillings and ſix nces ſhall only 
ee cums for bien years al Inge Und! Wh gold and 


current only pa 
ver, 
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ſilver, for forty ff... cara whrd tor th 

may be murked. upen the ererguefof the coin, the lafryearrof {gy wg ot 
their currency, in place of | the date of their fabrichtion. This for e 
term elapſed, or tlie date 'effaced; that they fhall have no mote moe. 
currency whatſbever; and when offeted in payment, maybe re- 
cetved as billion at the actual price of re mitt, or refuſed, at 
the option of the 'credithy, 2 i lin 36d) bas 1 01 2915 
18. That no foreign coin ſhall have any legal —— ertept 
as bullion at the mint price. 331% 903 SQIDAESNONW? J. T .o1 

By theſe or the like regulations Hay Ve . ine, The 18. Al fb, 
melting or exporting of the cin in gential⸗ 2241 The melting or — 
exporting one ſpecies, in order te fell ie as bullion, at an 2 
price. 3 io, The profit in acquitting obligations. preferably in — 
ſpecies to another. 4, The degradation of: che ſtandard, by che regela zur. 


OY 


wearing of the coin, or by Wchünge in the proportbn between achim 
me metals. gto, The eiremlation of the coin below the legal! 
weight. 6to, The profit that other nations reap by paying their 
debts bye. 4 to Great Britain chan Great TION 
hers to them. © 211921 1 tg noi ons Hut Q1©33T 01 ,2991t 9 

And the great advantage of it is that᷑ it is an unlten bien und, 
may ſerve as a perpetual regulation, compatible with all kinds of 
denominations of coins, variations in the proportion of the metals, 
and with the impoſition of à duty upon coinage or wick the pre. | 
ſerving it freez"and' farther, that it may in time be adopted/by «4 vor 
other nations>who will find the advantage of having their money; / 


al on 


of accompr preſerved perpetually at the ſame value, with reſpect) pong has 
to the denominations of all foreign money of accompe eſtabliſhed, * * 
of! the ſame principles % of 210 1 pane” 
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e eee ſought for in the regulations of the mint of the country where” it is coindd, and ia expreſſed in the grains 


German Coins. 
1 
rr 


Dutch Coins; 
— 
> x 


A 104 A BLE off COIN 8, 
Shewing the Quantiry of Fine Metal contained in them. 


* 


in uſe in that mint: from chat weight it is converted into thoſe of other countries, according to the following proportions : 


3340 Troy-grains, 4676.35 Paris-grains, 5192.8 Holland - aces or grains, and 4649.06 Colonia- grains, ate ſuppoſed t be equal weights ; and the coins in 
the table are converted according to thoſe proportions, 


Gold Coins, | | Silver Coins. 
. ſine Metal, according to the Troy, — —— — — — 
Paris, Colonia, and Holland. weights. Troy. Paris, | Colonia. Holland.] Troy. | Paris. | Colonia. | Holland. 
'F 1 A Guinea by ſtatute — - — » » | 118.651] 144446 | 143465 | 160445 
2 A Crown by ſtatute - . - 5 —— —— = | '-- 1| 429.68 | 523.2 | 520.2 | 5813 
3 A Shilling by ſtatute - - — — - - — — 85.935] 104.65 | 104. 116.2 
. | 4 A Silver Pound ſterling by ſtatute 1601 - . - - » - « «> ff - 1718.7 [2093. 2080.8 [2324.1 
5 | 5 A Gold Pound ſterling by ſtatute 1728 — » - | 113, 137.61 | 136.8 | 152.8 
8 6 A Silver Pound ſterling in currency = 73 lib, troy 1 — » —— wind - » {[11639.38 [1996.4 [1984.7 2216. 
< Silver Pound ſterl. at the proportion on of gold to ſilver as 1 to 14 53 | 11%, 137-61 | 136.8 | 152-8 1638.5 1995.3 1983.7 [2215.7 
= Gold Pound ſterling at the ſame proportion of 1 to 14 7 118.4 | 144-18 | 143-34 | 260,11 718.7 [2093, [2080.8 [2324.1 
4 Pound ſterling at the mean proportion in — nd in ou 


Shilling current = #; of a pound troy 

Guinea in filver, or 21 ſhilliogs ſtandard weight >, 
Guinea at the proportion of 1 to 14 {, worth in ſilver 
Pound troy, or 12 ounces Engliſh weight = 


„ O00 ow 


3 rr 3 


5760, 7019.2 [69735 [7789-2 


Dollar of Convention 


8 1 Louis d'or . — WM — : ” » 113.27 137.94 137•13 153.17 
2 2 Crown of ſix livres - - — - — - = — 199 | 499-22 496-3 | 5543 
+= | 3 A Crown of three ditto > — — - #6 - — — 204-97 | 249.61 | 248.15 | 277.1 
Q} 4 ALivre - - - . - - > - —_ - » || 68.34 | 83.23 | 82.74 | 92.43 
Louis d'or, or 24 livres in filver - . - - - 1 1 - = | - 11639 1996.9 [1985.2 [2217.4 
E 8 Mare of Paris weight, fine gold or ſilver 3783.87 4608. 488.1 56.9 3783 by 4608. [4581.1 [5116.9 
* | 7 A Marc of gold coin effective weight, in fine — —J3398.3 4138.5 114.3 593.1 
CL 8 A Marc of ſilver coin effective weight, in fine . - 9 4 — 141 - = 1[3492.3 [4143-4 [4119-2 [4600.9 
2 Carolin legal weight . - - - | 115-45 | 140-6 139.78 Þ 156.12 || 
Docat of * Empire ditto — . . 52 A . 71.48 | 
Florin of Convention — - . —— — « —— 41992 179.73. | 218.87 | 217.6 243. 


Dollar of Exchange, the Carolin = = 9 flor. 42 reuters 


Florin current = 4, of a Carolin — 10.54 12.84 12,77 1450 
Carolin in Silver at the proportion of 1 to 141 8 24 | 


Dutch Ducat . p : . : | 5.6 63. | 62.65 | 70% | 
Florin in ſilver . > - 5 @ - — | . $7) 24 — 148. : 180.3 179.2 200,28 


wo RD r this TABLE at the End of Vol. I. 
L ö bur to fold it. } 


